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fiowL  OF  POST  TOASTIES 
AND  OftEAM   MAKES  TUF 
MOST  REFRESHING-  AND  IN 
VI  CO  RATING-  UUNCHEOK  AFTER. 

A  morning's  shopping-." 


MRS.JONET6      /H 


^THATSRHoHT.  ITS  JUST 
PLUMB  FUU-  OF  E NERmV 
ANP  VOO  METIT  «^0|C»t 
BECAUSE  IT  DIGESTS 
REAL  QUICK.  IT'S  THE 
WAKE-OP  FOOD,  you 
PEEL  PERT  AND  WIDE- 
AWAKE,' 


MATT 

THOMPKIKJS 


%  IF  you  WANT  TO  Give  voor. 

MEN  POLKS  A  TREAT,  SERVE 
%EN\  POST  TOASTIES  'N 
Strawberries,  and  don't 
CONFUSE  POST  TOASTIES  with 
ORDlNARV  CORNFLAKES. 
THAT  NEW  INSIDE  WRAPPER. 
KEEPS  POST  TOASTIES  CRISPER 
ANP  TASTIER— JUST  LIKE  TMEV ' 
WAS  SMACK  OCT  OP  THE  OVEN.'" 


SPONSORED     BY 


THWfilN*   <PRNIR*    POST  TOAST,  E$ 


ALSO  ON  THE  AIR:    Don't   miss  the  fun  at  Thompkins 
Corners.  Tune  in  every  Thursday  5:30  to  6:30  P.  M.,  Pacific 

Standard  Time — N.  B.  C.  stations  (WJZ — Blue  Network)  Coast  to  Coast. 

A  General  Foods  Program  sponsored  by  Post  Toasties,  the  Wake-Up  Food. 


THE  MUSICIAN  GETS  THE  DOUGH  (NUTS) 


I'M  CONNA  OKrj 

Some  worm^'n 
Gofi^hin'!     I 

TEE  HEE  HBrB  . 


MARTHV 


Wake  up!  Brisk  up!  Eat  Post  Toasties  every 
day!  They're  so  delicious,  and  they  give  quick 
new  energy.  Tasty  golden  flakes  of  corn — 
now  crisper  and  fresher  than  ever  in  the  new 
crisp-pack  inner-lined  package.  And  always 
ask  for  Post  Toasties  .  .  .  not  just  corn  flakes. 

Be  sure  to  get  a  box  today — it's 

a  lot  for  the  money! 


new 


The  Wake-Up   Food! 


A  GENERAL   MiDDs  IKOIJUCT 


' .   I  ■ . '  orp, 


SEND  FOR 

MATT  THOMPKINS' 

JOKE  BOOK 

Attach  this  coupon  to  top  of  flap  from  one 
package  of  Post  Toasties  and  you  will  be  sent 
Matt's  Meditations —  16  pages  of  that  shrewd 
wit  and  humor  that  has  made  Mayor  Matt 
Thompkins  one  of  radio's  favorite  characters. 
Fill  in  completely  —  print  name  and  address 
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Address- 
City 


.State- 


Mail  to:  General  Hoods,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
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Looking  Ahead 

'VT'OU'RE  going  to  like  the  August 
-1  Sunset.  Here  are  some  of  the 
reasons:  The  description  of  a  Carmel 
Cabin  Home  that  is  really  a  spacious, 
one-room  apartment  suitable  for  liv- 
ing in  the  year  around;  just  the  sort 
of  house  that  thrifty  couples,  young 
and  older,  want  to  build  in  these  days 
of  economical  living  .  .  .  Full  and 
complete  directions  for  growing  the 
tree  peony,  that  loveliest  of  flowers 
(it  will  grow  anywhere  in  the  West, 
you  know)  .  .  .  Hunting  Geoducks 
on  Puget  Sound — an  article  that  will 
make  you  want  to  get  your  shovel 
and  start  out  on  the  strangest  fishing 
trip  of  your  life  ...  J.  P.  Cuenin's 
splendid  advice  on  "How  to  Fish  (and 
catch  'em)  in  Western  Lakes"  .  .  . 
Travel  and  vacation  notes  galore  .  .  . 
Canning  and  preserving  directions 
for  late  summer  use  .  .  .  And  special 
garden  notes  for  your  part  of  the 
West!  We  give  you  our  word  that 
the  August  Sunset  is  a  package  of 
practical  pointers  written  for  you  who 
live   in   Sunset    Land.—  The   Editors. 
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SUNSET 


« 


GOLD 


Sunsets  are  particularly  dramatic  seen  from.  Stanley  Park, 
Vancouver,  B.  C.    Photograph  by  Gowen-Sutton  Co.,  Ltd. 


"LTAVE  you  ever  stopped  to  wonder  what  you  will  do 
to  occupy  your  time  when  you  are  too  old  and 
infirm  to  work  and  play  as  you  do  now?  Probably  not. 
More  than  likely  your  todays  are  uncomfortably  full, 
and  you  sigh  for  more  leisure.  But  what  of  those  days 
to  come,  days  of  too  much  leisure  ?  What  shall  we  do 
with  the  endless  hours  when  we  have  been  forced  to 
step  aside  from  the  active  line  of  march? 

Whether  the  answer  to  that  question  is  sad  or  pleasant 
depends  upon  what  we  are  doing  now.  Since  one  of  the 
common  tragedies  of  old  age  is  lack  of  money,  bringing 
in  its  train  unwelcome  dependence  upon  others,  it  is 
good  sense  to  set  aside  a  part  of  one's  income  regularly 
against  that  day.  Every  person — man  and  woman — 
owes  it  to  himself  to  insure  his  own  latter  days  against 
the  bitterness  of  dependence,  if  not  of  actual  want. 
Figure  for  yourself  not  what  you  can  at  present  com- 
fortably invest  each  month,  but  how  much  you  will 
need  each  month  to  live  on  after  you  have  reached  55, 
or  60,  or  65,  and  buy  that  "salary"  now  in  the  form  of  a 
retirement  income  policy,  annuity,  or  other  sound  in- 
vestment. With  that  arranged,  you  can  retire  from 
active  struggle  while  you  are  still  young  enough  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  your  forehandedness. 

Money,  however,  does  not  solve  all  the  difficulties 
that  come  with  age,  though  it  certainly  helps  with  all 


of  them.  There  are  other  investments  that  we  need  to 
make  now.  Pleasant  memories  stored  away  are  a  great 
help,  our  elders  tell  us.  Travel,  reading,  music,  inspiring 
lectures,  family  fun,  all  these  will  stay  with  us  when 
our  legs  or  our  eyes  or  ears  may  have  failed  us. 

/^\NE  other  important  form  of  happiness  insurance  for 
^"^  old  age  I  would  earnestly  recommend:  learn  while 
young  to  work  with  your  hands!  Did  you  ever  know  an 
old  gentleman  who  could  whittle  and  carve  lovely  boats 
and  whistles  for  little  boys,  and  wooden  dolls  for  little 
girls  ?  Wasn't  he  happy,  as  happiness  goes  ?  And  did  you 
have  an  old-fashioned  grandmother  who  loved  to  knit 
red  mittens  for  all  the  children  every  winter,  and  who 
pieced  elaborate  quilt  blocks  in  her  "spare  time"?  Or 
perhaps  your  grandmother  liked  to  garden,  growing 
flowers  to  give  away.  Or  possibly  she  specialized  in 
making  ginger  cookies  for  all  the  children.  She  wasn't 
unhappy,  was  she?  Being  busy,  useful,  necessary  to  the 
happiness  of  others — that  is  the  biggest  secret  of  con- 
tentment in  old  age. 

Given  an  independent  income,  even  a  small  one,  a 
rich  store  of  memories  and  food  for  thought,  and  a 
moderate  degree  of  skill  with  one's  fingers,  old  age  may 
truly  be  a  time  of  deep  peace  and  contentment  after 
years  of  hurry  and  struggle.  But  remember:  the  foun- 
dations  for  happiness  must  be  laid  now. — G.  A.   C. 
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EVERYONE  wants  split -second  "quicker  starting" — but  not 
at  the  cost  of  good  mileage.  All  of  us  want  more  "power"— 
but  we  also  want  a  motor  that  does  other  things  besides  pull. 

Actually,  your  motor  needs  three  different  kinds  of  energy. 
And  you  are  bound  to  get  engine  waste  from  old-fashioned  gaso- 
lines. They  may  have  plenty  of  one  kind  of  energy  but  too  little 
of  another. 


QUICK 
ENERGY 


W'^r 


In  the  new  Shell  3 -energy  gas- 
oline, not  one  of  these  three 
vital  energies  has  been  sacri- 
ficed. And  Shell  3 -energy  gas- 
oline is  selected  energy!  No 
wasteful  "gassy"  fractions.  No 
sluggish  "wet"  fuel.  It  is  all 
pure  energy  from  the  very 
heart  of  petroleum. 

What  about  anti-knock? 
In  a  long  series  of  octane  rating 
tests  made  of  every  non- 
premium  fuel  now  being  sold 
in  this  market,  the  new  Shell 
3-energy  gasoline  has  consist- 
ently scored  the  highest  anti- 
knock rating  of  them  all. 
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Never  in  your  life -time  have 
you  known  a  motor  fuel  like 
this.  It  is  colored  golden  amber 
for  your  protection. 

Shell   Service,    Inc.    sta~ 
tions  and  Shell  dealers. 


SnCLL  gasoline  »• 


You  are  sure  of  Shell 

Shell  service  men  sr.i/ 
every  station  tank  when 
they  fill  it  with  gasoline. 
Thus  you  know  what 
you  are  gettingwhen  you 
buy  from  a  Shell  pump. 


COURTESY    OF 
LOS    ANGELES   TIMES 


All  Roads  Lead  to  the  Olympiad 


EGEND  has  it  that  Herakles,  myth- 
-*— '  ical  founder  of  the  ancient  Olympic 
games,  being  half-man  and  half-god,  en- 
tered and  won  every  event  of  the  first 
Olympiad.  Could  Herakles  return  this 
summer  to  the  Tenth  of  the  modern 
Olympiads  in  Los  Angeles  and  attempt 
to  duplicate  this  feat,  he  would  find 
himself  a  busy  athlete  indeed. 

Consider,  for  a  moment,  the  stupen- 
dous carnival  of  sports  which  would 
greet  him.  All  over  the  Olympic  Metro- 
politan Area,  as  the  enthusiastic  citizens 
of  Los  Angeles  style  their  city  and  its 
environs,  Herakles  would  jump  from 
contest  to  contest,  keeping  pace  with 
the  program  of  this  greatest  athletic  ex- 
travaganza in  the  history  of  the  world. 

One  hesitates  to  use  such  superlatives 
in  describing  any  event,  yet  nothing  less 
does  justice  to  the  Tenth  Olympiad,  as 
it  has  been  organized  by  the  energetic 
civic  leaders  of  Los  Angeles.  There  has 
been  nothing  like  it  before.  There  is 
nothing  with  which  to  compare  the 
Tenth  Olympiad! 

The  spectacle  will  open  with  an  im- 
pressive pageant  of  all  the  nations  in  the 
Olympic  Stadium  on  Saturday  after- 
noon, July  30th.  In  ancient  Olympiads, 
a  similar  procession  carried  great  reli- 
gious significance,  and  it  is  planned  that 
the  procession  which  files  past  the  Tri- 
bune of  Honor  will  be  equally  impressive 
to  those  who  attend  the  Tenth  Olym- 
piad. Each  group  of  athletes  makes 
oaths  of  allegiance,  religious  rites  are 
observed  and  there  is  fitting  ceremony 
as  the  Olympiad  torch  is  lighted,  to  burn 
during  the  sixteen  dramatic  days  of 
competitions  that  take  place  in  nine  sep- 
arate stadiums,  racing  courses  and 
auditoriums. 

There  will  be  contests  just  as  the  an- 
cient Greeks  held  them,  and  competi- 
tions which  the  Greeks,  in  their  most 
imaginative  moments,  never  conceived. 
The  main  events,  of  course,  will  be  those 
of  the  Olympic  Stadium,  where  athletic 
stars  from  all  the  world  will  compete  in 


Plan    to   be   in    Los    Angeles 

for  the    Olympic    Games 

July  31 — August  14 

By  FRANK    J.   TAYLOR 

one  week  of  spectacular  track  and  field 
events.  This  is  the  Olympiad  proper. 
The  ancients,  however,  added  boxing 
and  wrestling  to  these  events.  At  Los 
Angeles,  boxing,  wrestling  and  fencing 
also  will  be  staged  in  the  Olympic 
Auditorium. 

Let's  suppose  for  a  moment  that 
Herakles  were  to  visit  this  Tenth 
Olympiad.  His  eyes,  I  am  sure,  would 
pop  out  at  the  galaxy  of  competitions. 
Off"  Palos  Verdes  he  would  find  yachts- 
men sailing  graceful  crafts  in  a  triangle 
marked  ofF  in  the  Pacific.  In  Long 
Beach  Harbor  he  would  see  husky  oars- 
men pulling  rhythmically  in  frail  shells, 
flimsy  beside  his  olden  Greek  triremes. 
He  would  marvel  at  marathon  racers, 
speeding  over  a  course  marked  out 
through  boulevards  between  Los  An- 
geles and  Santa  Monica.  He  would  hear 
the  staccato  of  rifle  and  pistol  fire  as 
shooting  teams  puncture  distant  targets 
with   projectiles  strange  and    invisible. 


Herakles  could  compete  in  the  swim- 
ming races,  though  the  magic  under- 
water lights  of  the  lovely  Olympic  Pool 
might  distract  him  from  his  strokes. 
Field  hockey,  lacrosse,  and  the  conclud- 
ing East-versus-West  football  game  be- 
tween picked  teams  from  Yale,  Harvard 
and  Princeton  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Stanford,  California  and  U.  S.  C.  on 
the  other,  as  well  as  the  various  events 
in  the  feminine  competitions,  would 
leave  him  completely  flabbergasted.  All 
in  all,  by  the  time  he  had  witnessed, 
much  less  participated  in,  the  135  sep- 
arate and  distinct  competitions  of  the 
Tenth  Olympiad,  Herakles  would  feel 
that  he  had  spent  a  most  athletic 
vacation. 

Probably  most  spectacular  of  all 
would  Herakles  find  the  Olympic  Vil- 
lage, unique  among  communities  of  the 
world  today.  Six  months  ago  the  village 
was  but  a  dream.  Six  months  hence  it 
will  be  but  a  memory,  a  vanished  ghost 
town.  Today,  however,  Herakles  would 
find  it  the  hub  of  the  athletic  universe, 
the  mecca  toward  which  are  turned  the 
eyes  of  forty  nations. 

Olympic  Village  is  the  brand  new 
little  community,  built  to  order,  to  house 
for  just  two  months  the   almost  4,000 


One  real  spectacle  of  the 
Tenth  Olympiad  is  the 
Olympic  Village  of  goo 
portable  cottages  built  to 
house  the  competing  ath- 
letes oj some  40  countries 
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athletes  who  will  participate  in  the 
Olympiad  from  July  30  to  August  14. 
It  nestles  against  the  Baldwin  Hills,  just 
outside  Los  Angeles,  to  the  southwest. 
From  the  village  the  inhabitants  have  a 
magnificent  view  not  only  of  the  city 
and  the  surrounding  hills,  but  the  Pacific 
Ocean  as  well.  It  is  a  delightful  site. 
1  he  little  cottages  of  the  village  are 
built  in  three  rows,  completely  sur- 
rounding an  enormous  parkway  in  the 
center,  so  that  every  one  of  the  900  little 
homes  is  but  a  step  from  the  oval  plaza 
which  is  the  center  of  things.  There  is 
an  idea  for  city  planners  in  the  future. 
Additional  parkways  line  the  streets,  or 
drives,  upon  which  the  cottages  are  built. 

The  little  homes  of  this  fantastic  com- 
munity are  made  of  modern  insulation 
board,  so  that  they  are  comfortable  and 
sound-proof.  Each  cottage  contains  two 
apartments,  with  connecting  baths. 
Each  apartment  has  accommodations  of 
the  most  modern  type  for  two  athletes. 
The  cottages,  though  they  will  be  occu- 
pied but  two  months,  are  designed  in 
English,  French-Norman,  Spanish  or 
Southwest  Pueblo  architecture.  They 
are  well  built  and  carefully  decorated. 
In  fact,  they  are  so  attractive  that  there 
have  been  many  applicants  to  buy  them 
for  use  as  beach  cabins,  after  Olympic 
Village  has  lived  its  brief  span! 

In  the  village  there  is  a  hospital,  a 
motion  picture  palace,  an  administration 
building,  and  two  great  dining  rooms, 
where  the  residents  gather  for  meals. 
The  dining  rooms  are  served  by  kitchens 
which  have  special  cooking  facilities  for 
each  nation,  under  direction  of  a  native 
chef,  so  that  the  athletes  of  each  country 
may  have  the  foods  to  which  they  are 
accustomed. 

Like  the  ancient  feudal  villages,  built 
on  hill-tops  for  protection,  Olympic  Vil- 
lage may  be  reached  by  but  one  drive- 
way. It  is  surrounded  not  by  walls  of 
stone,  but  by  a  high  wire  fence.  Behind 
its  gates,  the  athletes  of  forty  nations 
find  serenity  and  seclusion  while  they 
train  for  and  participate  in  the  contests 


of  the  Tenth  Olympiad.  Admission  is 
by  card  only. 

In  the  village,  every  resident  is  on  the 
"training  table."  That  means  quiet 
after  nine  o'clock.  Visitors  must  leave 
at  that  hour,  even  the  celebrities  from 
Hollywood,  who  have  arranged  to  come 
over  frequently  for  an  evening's  enter- 
tainment for  the  athletes.  During  the 
games,  movies  will  be  shown  each  eve- 
ning of  the  day's  events. 

Olympic  Village  is  unique  in  another 
way.  It  is  a  strictly  bachelor  town. 
Only  men  may  live  in  it.  There  will  be 
women  athletes  at  the  Tenth  Olympiad, 
but  they  will  be  housed  in  the  dormi- 
tories of  the  University  of  Southern 
California  in  the  city.  There,  500  sturdy 
young  women  from  all  over  the  world 
will  set  up  housekeeping,  in  a  vastly 
different  and  more  elaborately  modern 
type  of  community. 

At  that,  the  women  athletes  may  con- 
gratulate themselves.  In  the  ancient 
Olympiads  women  were  not  only  barred 
from  participation  in  the  games,  but 
they  were  not  allowed  to  see  them. 
Once,  so  legend  goes,  a  bold  sister  dis- 
guised herself  as  a  man  and  did  watch 
the  games.  When  she  was  discovered, 
the  males  were  so  incensed  that  they 
competed  thereafter  stark  naked  as  a 
warning  that  thereafter  the  ladies  should 
remain  at  home  during  the  great  games. 

No  such  attitude  is  evident  at  the 
Tenth  Olympiad.  On  the  contrary,  the 
men  who  run  this  greatest  of  all  athletic 
extravaganzas  are  extremely  proud  of 
the  fact  that  so  many  women  will  parti- 
cipate in  the  games,  and  the  only  dis- 
crimination they  have  made  is  in  ex- 
cluding the  fair  sex  from  Olympic  Vil- 


lage. That  is,  no  doubt,  out  of  respect 
for  the  customs  of  ancient  Olympia  on 
the  Plains  of  Elis. 

Just  as  the  athletes  of  the  Greek  states 
pitched  their  little  tents  on  those  famed 
plains,  so  the  flower  of  the  modern  ath- 
letic world  is  gathering  on  the  plains  of 
Los  Angeles.  Ancient  Olympia  existed 
solely  for  the  Olympiads,  held  every  four 
years.  Olympic  Village  lives  only  for  the 
Tenth  Olympiad,  for  the  reason  that, 
since  the  revival  of  the  Olympiads  at 
Athens  in  1896,  it  has  been  the  custom 
to  hold  them  in  a  different  city  of  a  dif- 
ferent   country    each    four    years. 

The  influence  of  the  Olympiad  on  the 
civic  life  of  Los  Angeles  will  not  end  so 
soon,  however.  The  Olympiad  has  in- 
spired a  new  era  of  civic  activities  and 
improvement.  The  coliseum,  for  in- 
stance, has  been  remodeled  at  a  cost 
of  almost  one  million  dollars  into  the 
Olympic  Stadium,  the  greatest  structure 
of  its  kind  in  the  world  today,  accom- 
modating 125,000  spectators  —  three 
times  as  many  as  the  stadium  at  ancient 
Olympia. 

The  Los  Angeles  Museum  has  been 
enlarged  into  the  Olympic  Fine  Arts 
Palace,  and  there  is  to  be  a  great  compe- 
tition among  poets,  writers  and  painters, 
in  connection  with  the  Olympiad.  The 
State  Armory  has  been  remodeled  into 
the  Olympic  Fencing  Pavilion.  A  great 
new  Olympic  Swimming  Pool  has  been 
completed,  with  a  fascinating  under- 
water lighting  system. 

It  is  safe  to  say,  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction, that  never  before  in  the 
history  of  the  world  has  there  been 
organized  an  athletic  extravaganza  com- 
parable to  the  Tenth  Olympiad.  And 
that  is  what  Los  Angeles,  the  Olympic 
City,  offers  to  all  those  fortunate  souls 
of  Sunset  Land  who  can  arrange  to  take 
their  vacations  during  the  first  two 
weeks  of  August.  Los  Angeles,  experi- 
enced in  hospitality,  is  undertaking  to 
make  this  the  greatest  festival  ever,  and 
invites  one  and  all  to  join  in  the  16  mo- 
mentous daysof  prowess  and  excitement. 


Street  scene  in  Olympic 
Village,  near  the  sta- 
dium. The  modern  and 
comfortable  cottages, 
bu  ilt  of  insulation  board, 
house  four    men    each 
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The  prhe-winning  garden  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fielding  McClaine,  Spokane,  Washington 

Summer  Care  of  Western  Lawns 


P\URING  the  summer  months  our 
*—*  lawns  need  intelligent  care  more 
than  at  any  other  time  of  year.  It  is  in 
midsummer  that  we  use  our  lawns  al- 
most constantly,  that  our  garden  ambi- 
tion is  at  low  ebb,  and  that  general  cli- 
matic conditions  are  hard  on  grass — 
hence  the  importance  of  the  phrase 
"intelligent  care." 

Proper  and  sufficient  watering  is  es- 
sential. Along  the  Coast  two  or  three 
thorough  soakings  a  week  are  sufficient; 
in  the  warm  valleys  almost  daily  soak- 
ings may  be  necessary.  Mere  sprinklings 
are  harmful— they  encourage  shallow 
rooting  with  the  resultant  effect  of  a 
weak,  discolored  growth.  The  moisture 
must  not  be  limited  to  the  surface  of 
the  soil  but  should  go  down  to  a  depth 
of  four  inches  or  more.  This  encourages 
deep  rooting.  Never  water  the  lawn  in 
the  day  time.  Evening  is  the  best  time, 
early  morning  second  best,  for  watering 
western  lawns. 

Proper  feeding  during  the  summer 
months  is  one  of  the  most  important 
operations  involved  in  the  production 
of  a  beautiful  lawn.  Plant  authorities 
emphasize  a  fact  not  generally  realized 
by  the  average  layman — that  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  food  in  properly  bal- 
anced proportions  is  just  as  essential  to 
the  growth  of  lawn  grass  as  is  water. 
Water  will  dissolve  the  plant  food  in  the 
soil,     producing     what     is     technically 


termed  "soil  solution."  In  this  liquid 
form  only  can  food  be  absorbed  by 
plants  (and  remember,  a  lawn  is  made 
up  of  hundreds  or  thousands  of  indi- 
vidual "grass  plants").  The  warmer  the 
weather,  the  greater  the  absorption  of 
the  solution  by  the  grass  and  the  more 
abundant  its  growth.  Heavy  watering 
of  the  lawn,  however,  which  is  necessary 
in  the  summer,  soon  exhausts  the  store 
of  food  and  unless  additional  food  is  sup- 
plied, growth  ceases  and  the  plants  fall 
victims  to  the  summer  sun. 

A  more  dense  turf  can  be  produced 
where  the  grass  is  fed  liberal  amounts 
of  plant  food,  and  such  a  turf  is  char- 
acterized by  almost  complete  freedom 
from  weeds.  Bare  patches  and  thin 
areas  likewise  are  much  less  likely  to 
appear  in  a  well  fed  lawn  than  in  one 
which  is  neglected.  Barnyard  manure 
should  never  be  used  to  feed  lawns  be- 
cause it  contains  many  weed  seeds  and 
very  little  real  nutriment.  Regular  ap- 
plications of  scientifically  balanced  com- 
mercial plant  food  used  according  to 
directions  which  come  with  each  bag  or 
package,  will  keep  your  lawn  growing 
healthily.     Remember  that  in  all  cases 

* 
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it  is  better  to  feed  little  and  often  rather 
than  to  apply  too  much  plant  food  at 
one  time.  Always  water  immediately 
after  applying  the  plant  food. 

Granulated  peat  moss  is  widely  used 
for  lawn  mulch  and  for  conserving  mois- 
ture during  the  summer  months.  In 
applying  peat  moss,  brush  in  as  much 
with  a  bamboo  rake  as  the  grass  will 
hide.  The  coarse  particles  which  do  not 
work  in  can  be  raked  off  into  the  shrub- 
bery to  act  as  summer  mulch. 

Mow  the  lawn  regularly,  removing  all 
clippings  with  the  catch  basket.  Do  not 
cut  the  grass  too  short.  Most  lawn  mix- 
tures look  better  and  stand  up  better  if 
an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  of  stubble 
is  left  to  serve  as  breathing  area  and  for 
the  manufacture  of  food  to  create  quick 
revival  of  green  growth.  New  lawns 
should  be  cut  more  frequently  than  those 
that  have  been  established  for  several 
years.  Heavy  rolling  is  not  advised  gen- 
erally for  western  lawns.  Our  soils  are 
inclined  to  pack  naturally  without  it  and 
we  must  keep  them  open  to  admit  the 
water. 

When  a  lawn  has  been  intelligently 
made  and  intelligently  cared  for  there 
is  little  danger  of  weeds.  If  a  few  weeds 
do  creep  in,  remove  them  and  plant 
grass  seed  where  they  are  taken  out. 
Keep  your  lawn  growing  vigorously  at 
all  times  of  year  and  especially  in  the 
summer    when    it    is    in    constant    use. 
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Something  New  in 

Mountain  Cabins 


A  N  unbelievably  roomy  and  comfort- 
■**■  able  mountain  cabin  was  built  by 
Fred  B.  Stephen,  an  architect  of  Seattle, 
for  his  family's  use  at  a  cost  of  about  #35 
for  materials.  Most  of  the  materials 
were  obtained  free,  as  they  were  found 
on  or  near  the  cabin  site,  which  is  located 
in  the  Cascade  Mountains,  85  miles  from 
Seattle.  Small  as  it  looks  from  the  out- 
side the  cabin  provides  room  to  house 
ten  people  comfortably. 

The  cabin  was  designed  by  Mr. 
Stephen  and  was  built  by  a  friend  and 
himself  on  weekends  last  summer. 
Their  aim  was  to  keep  the  cost  low  and 
to  make  the  cabin  roomy,  convenient 
and  sufficiently  warm. 

The  secret  of  the  cabin's  roominess 
lies  in  its  shape.  It  is  octagonal,  being 
built  on  a  17-foot  circle.  For  the  eight 
corner  posts,  ten-inch  western  red  cedar 
logs  were  used.  The  sidewalls  and  roof 
are  formed  of  cedar  shakes,  split  from 
down  logs  found  near  the  site.  The 
shakes,  about  3000  in  number, 
are  26  inches  long  and  range  in 
width  from  4  to  13  inches.  If 
shakes  are  not  available,  sawed 
shingles   could   be  used  just  as 


By 
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effectively,  Mr.  Stephen  said.  The  only 
sawed  lumber  in  the  cabin  is  the  shiplap 
flooring  forming  the  second  floor. 

The  front  entrance  is  of  flat  stones, 
grouted  in  with  colored  mortar.  The 
entrance  door  is  of  1^x8  inch  cedar 
boards  seven  feet  long,  smoothed  on  the 
edges  so  as  to  form  a  tight  joint.  The 
first  floor  is  of  concrete,  1%  inches  thick, 
colored  and  marked  off  in  irregular 
shaped  blocks.  The  fireplace  is  of  granite 
boulders  with  a  brick  lining.  The  win- 
dows slide  to  one  side.  There  is  a  built-in 
cooler  and  a  tin-lined  sink. 

Access  to  the  second  floor  is  given  by 
a  stepladder  through  a  trap  door.    The 


ladder  is  movable  and  may  be  drawn 
up  out  of  the  way  when  not  in  use. 

An  interesting  and  comfortable  bed- 
room is  formed  by  the  second  floor 
space.  It  is  14  feet  from  the  floor  to  the 
peak  of  the  roof.  The  room  is  shaped 
like  the  nose  of  a  dirigible  balloon.  Ade- 
quate light  comes  through  eight  win- 
dows, 10 *  by  26*  each  of  which  takes 
the  place  of  a  shake  in  one  of  the  roof 
sections.  Ventilation  is  obtained  by 
means  of  movable  sections  in  the  roof. 
There  is  ample  room  for  three  beds  and 
a  table  in  this  room,  and  a  fourth  bed 
could  be  crowded  in  if  necessary.  The 
lower  room  has  space  for  a  fifth  bed. 

The  cabin  is  soundly  framed  with 
cedar  split  to  the  approximate  dimen- 
sions of  various  standard  sizes  of  sawed 
lumber.  Eight  3x4  rafters  run  from  the 
top  of  the  eight  posts  to  converge  around 
an  octagonal  block  at  the  roof  peak. 
Jack  rafters  extend  from  the  beam  con- 
necting the  posts  to  purlins  bracing  the 
principal  rafters.  The  roof  boards 
are  ix4's  set  on  two-foot  centers. 
The  second  floor  is  supported  by 
two  6x8  beams  and  by  joists  set 
on  2>2-foot  centers.  Cont.  on  p.  10 
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Fred  B.  Stephen  and  his  builder 
friend  on  their  way  to  the  cab- 
in in  midwinter.  Cedar  shakes 
make  their  emergency  snow  shoes 


At  right,  the  floor  plan  of  this 
unique  cabin.  Thought  has  gone 
into  the  placing  of  the  furniture, 
an  item  that  is  often  overlooked 


SECONO   FLOOR.  PLAN 


In  center  above  is  a  view  of  the 
house  under  construction.  Note 
the  side  walls  and  placing  of  win- 
dows, also  the  temporary  bracings 


Directly  above  is  a  winter  scene 
at  the  cabin.  Its  size  is  indicated 
by  comparison  with  the  figure  of 
Mr.  Stephen  in  the  foreground 
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A  Department  for  Amateur  Sportsmen 

Outdoor  Life  in  the  West 
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IS  it  better  to  fish  upstream  or  down- 
stream for  trout?  That  is  a  question 
often  asked  by  beginners  at  the  game, 
and  it  cannot  be  answered  definitely  in 
a  manner  to  fit  all  occasions. 

The  steelhead  trout  angler  always 
works  his  way  downstream,  casting 
across  the  current  and  allowing  his  fly 
to  sink  and  drift  with  the  flow,  while  the 
man  who  is  using  dry  or  floating  flies 
for  other  trout  always  tries  to  cast  up- 
stream, or  across  and  up  rather  than 
down,  so  that  his  fly  may  drift  like  a 
live  insect. 

Because  trout  always  lie  with  their 
heads  upstream  the  angler  is  less  likely 
to  be  seen  by  the  fish  if  he  fishes  up- 
stream. That  is  one  of  the  main  reasons 
for  casting  against  the  flow.  Another  is 
that  a  hooked  fish  can  be  drawn  down- 
stream and  thus  be  prevented  from  rush- 
ing here  and  there  over  water  that  the 
angler  has  not  already  fished.  If  a  trout 
dashes  madly  about  and  leaps  from  the 
water  he  is  likely  to  frighten  other  fish. 
If  the  fight  is  carried  on  in  water  already 
fished  the  angler  knows  that  the  trout 
above  him  have  not  been  disturbed. 
Still  another  reason  for  casting  upstream 
is  that  when  a  fish  rises  the  hook  is  often 
pulled  directly  toward  the  mouth  of  the 
fish  and  it  is  likely  to  take  hold,  while 
if  the  cast  is  made  downstream  the  act 
of  striking  or  setting  the  hook  may  pull 
the  hook  away  from  the  fish. 


More  skill  is  required  to  fish  upstream 
than  is  necessary  to  cast  down  with  the 
current,  so  unless  the  angler  has  fairly 
good  command  of  his  rod  and  line  he 
might  do  better  by  working  down  with 
the  current.  When  the  line,  leader  and 
fly  are  laid  out  upstream  they  immedi- 
ately begin  to  drift  toward  the  angler 
and  the  line  must  be  stripped  in  with 
the  left  hand  to  take  up  slack,  or  the 
rod  tip  must  be  raised  to  keep  the  line 
taut  enough  to  hook  a  striking  fish.  If 
the  tip  of  the  rod  is  raised  very  mucK 
to  take  up  slack  there  is  but  little  up- 
ward movement  of  the  tip  left  to  get  a 
good  backcast,  and  without  a  good  back- 
cast  a  good  forward  cast  cannot  be  made, 
so  unless  the  fisherman  is  quite  skillful 
with  his  rod  he  will  run  into  difficulties 
when  fishing  upstream.  When  casting 
down  with  the  current  the  flow  will 
straighten  out  a  faulty  cast  and  keep 
the  line  taut  enough  to  set  the  hook, 
and  the  line  will  always  lie  straight  out 
before  the  angler  so  that  he  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  make  a  good  backcast  easily. 


By  J.  P.  Cuenin 


Fishermen  should  always  keep  in  mind 
the  fact  that  trout  have  good  eyesight, 
and  that  because  the  fish  have  many 
enemies  they  dart  away  quickly  when  a 
strange  object  appears  above  the  water 
on  the  bank  of  a  stream.  From  the  time 
they  were  hatched  the  trout  have  had  to 


Mountain  Cabins 

{Continued  from  page  p) 

The  sidewalls  are  braced  by  2x4  girts 
on  two-foot  centers  set  in  between  the 
posts.  Braces  extend  from  the  posts 
supporting  the  6x8  beams  to  the  soffit  of 
the  beams,  and  from  the  other  four  posts 
to  the  second  floor  joists. 

The  peak  of  the  roof  is  topped  by  a 
finial  consisting  of  an  almost  round 
granite  stone  about  five  inches  in  diame- 
ter picked  from  the  nearby  stream  bed. 
It  is  held  in  place  by  a  circle  of  spikes 
driven  into  the  top  of  the  octagonal 
block  at  the  roof's  peak. 

Because  of  the  steepness  of  the  roof 
pitch,  it  was  found  last  winter,  a  small 
amount  of  snow  stays  on  it. 

While  the  cabin  was  built  principally 
for  summer  use,  it  has  proved  to  be  a 
most  enjoyable  place  to  spend  winter 
weekends  as  well. 

Editor's  Note. — The  story  of  this  vaca- 
tion home  is  presented  here  with  the 
thought  that  others  may  like  to  use  some 
of  Mr.  Stephen's  ideas.  We  are  sorry 
that  we  cannot  furnish  complete  working 
drawings,  but  from  the  information  and 
plans  given  a  builder  or  contractor  may 
readily  work  out  the  necessary  details. 


evade  birds,  animals,  snakes  and  large 
fish,  and  those  that  survived  did  so  be 
cause  they  were  alert.  The  angler  whc 
walks  boldly  up  to  a  quiet  pool  will  bf 
seen  by  the  fish  and  he  will  get  very  few 
after  the  fish  have  had  a  glimpse  of  him 
He  should  take  advantage  of  trees,  rock? 
or  bushes  to  screen  himself  from  the  eyes 
of  the  fish  when  he  is  about  to  cast  into 
quiet  water,  and  he  should  throw  a 
longer  line  when  working  over  a  glassy 
pool.  When  fishing  the  fast  water  of 
riffles,  or  any  other  place  where  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  is  broken,  there  is  less 
need  of  caution,  but  keep  out  of  sight  of 
the  fish  is  the  rule  to  follow  on  quiet 
stretches  of  a  stream. 

*  • 

More  fly  lines  are  ruined  by  neglect 
than  by  use.  With  proper  care  a  good 
line  will  last  for  many  years,  but  one 
season  with  the  line  left  on  the  reel 
» continuously  may  mean  the  end  of  it  as 
an  implement  for  fishing.  The  better  the 
line  the  more  likely  it  is  to  become 
worthless  because  of  lack  of  care. 

A  fly  casting  line  should  be  run  off  the 
reel  and  dried  after  each  day's  fishing. 
This  can  be  done  by  pulling  all  of  the 
wet  portion  off  the  reel  and  allowing  it 
to  fall  in  coils  on  dry  grass,  or  if  one  is 
at  home  it  may  be  hung  in  coils  over  the 
back  of  a  chair.  It  should  never  be  laid 
on  a  sandy  beach  to  dry,  for  the  par- 
ticles of  sand  will  adhere  to  it  and  cut 
into  the  coating. 

At  the  end  of  the  fishing  season,  or 
during  the  season  if  one  does  not  fish 
regularly,  the  line  should  be  taken  from 
the  reel  and  hung  in  large,  loose  coils  in 
a  cool,  dry  place  where  a  circulation  of 
air  will  strike  it.  If  it  is  one  of  the  better 
grades  of  oil  finished  lines  it  will  become 
sticky  and  useless  if  left  on  the  reel,  just 
as  the  old  style  oilskin  raincoats  became 
sticky  if  rolled  into  a  bundle  and  left  in 
a  corner  of  a  closet.  If  the  line  is  the 
lower  priced  enameled  kind  it  may  not 
become  sticky,  but  leaving  it  on  the  reel 
during  a  long  period  of  time  will  cause  it 
to  "take  a  set"  so  that  when  it  is  re- 
moved from  the  reel  it  will  come  off  in 
corkscrew  coils  which  cause  kinks. 

•  * 

While  the  average  swivel  will  work 
smoothly,  occasionally  one  is  found  that 
binds  when  it  is  turned.  Before  attach- 
ing a  swivel  to  a  line  for  casting  any 
revolving  lure,  and  especially  before 
starting  trolling,  examine  the  swivel  and 
be  sure  that  it  works  easily,  for  a  faulty 
swivel   will   ruin    a   line  by  twisting  it. 
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Growing  Succulents  From  Seed 

Photographs  and  Captions  by  Margaret  C.  Samuels 


1  In  the  bottom  of  a  clean  flower  pot  put 
broken  pieces  of  old  flower  pots,  mixed  with 
i  tablespoonful  of  charcoal,  for  drainage. 
Add  coarse  sand  and  pulverized  peat  moss  (in 
equal  parts  and  sifted  together)  to  within  i 
inch  of  top  of  pot.  Set  pot  in  pan  of  water  un- 
til soil  is  damp.  Tamp  with  block  to  level  soil. 


A  Divide  into  sections  by  pressing  wooden 
labels  into  the  soil — one  section  for  each  vari- 
ety of  seed.  Mix  a  little  sifted  sand  with  fine 
seeds.  Sow  them  by  tapping  the  hand  which 
holds  the  package.  Cacti  and  other  succulents 
can  best  be  planted  from  April  to  mid-July. 
Always  bake  old   flower  pots  before  using. 


*  For  larger  seed  mark  the  surface  off  into 
inch  squares.  Pick  up  seed  on  the  end  of  a 
moistened  toothpick,  placing  one  seed  on  each 
corner  of  every  square.  Label  each  variety 
when  sown.  Sift  fine  sand  over  each  section  to 
the  depth  of  the  seed's  diameter,  then  cover 
with  y^  in.  coarser  sand  to  conserve  moisture. 


4  Place  a  glass  over  top  of  pot  (except  in 
case  of  mesembryanthemum).  Lay  cheese- 
cloth over  glass.  Examine  pots  each  day,  keep- 
ing soil  moist.  (Always  water  by  setting  pot 
in  water  as  shown  in  I.)  Keep  plants  in  a  sun- 
ny window  at  about  700 — a  small  electric 
light  nearby  will  help  attain  this  temperature. 


«5  At  signs  of  growth,  admit  air  by  inserting 
a  match  between  pot  and  glass.  Remove  glass 
when  germination  is  completed  (three  days  to 
months  —  depending  upon  varieties,  etc.). 
Sink  container  into  peat  moss  or  sand,  thor- 
oughly moistened.  Shade  from  sun  and  protect 
from  draughts.    Keep  moist;  avoid  soggincss. 


U  When  succulents  show  their  second 
leaves  (cacti,  several  groups  of  spines)  trans- 
plant to  a  dish  with  soil  prepared  as  in  1. 
Pry  up  tiny  root  ball  with  pencil  or  skewer, 
disturbing  soil  as  little  as  possible.  After 
transplanting,  withhold  water  for  24  hours; 
thereafter  water  less  frequently  than  before. 


/  When  seeds  are  started  in  flats  rather 
than  in  pots,  the  method  is  much  the  same. 
Cigar  boxes  can  be  used,  but  all  wooden  flats 
should  be  new.  When  planting  or  transplant- 
ing, a  pinch  of  semesan  may  be  added  to  soil 
to  kill  algae  and  to  prevent  damping  off.  Do 
not  transplant  after  Oct.  first;  wait  for  spring. 


O  The  seedlings  pictured  above  are  6  to  lS 
months  old  and  arc  now  ready  to  Ik-  set  into 
the  ground  in  warm  weather.  Always  buy  the 
best  of  seeds  and  give  the  tiny  plants  intelli- 
gent care.  In  general  this  "movie"  applies  to 
the  planting  of  cacti  and  other  succulent 
able  for  our  desert  gardens  of  Sunset  Land. 
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vrypsy  Jams  and  Jellies 

Made  from  Native  Western  Fruits  and  Berries 


HE  who  has  tasted  the  ruby  richness  of  wild  strawberries 
never  forgets  it.  The  huckleberry  hunter,  likewise, 
carries  indelible  memories,  and  stains  not  quite  so  indelible, 
of  his  quarry;  and  the  wanderer  who  has  found  that  trailing 
treasure,  the  true  wild  blackberry  feels  amply  repaid  for  the 
prickles  that  were  encountered  in  the  picking.  Nowhere  is 
there  better  hunting  ground  for  these  same  luscious  fruit 
jewels  than  in  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  the  Pacific  slope. 

Most  campers  and  picnickers  enjoy  these  fruits  only  as 
they  are  gathered  for  immediate  meals.  Fewer  appreciate  the 
possibility  of  carrying  to  winter  dinner  and  supper  tables  the 
delectable  summery  flavor  of  wild  strawberry  jam,  the  rich 
purple  jelly  of  Oregon  grape  and  other  gypsy  delicacies,  a 
single  glass  of  which  may  recreate  a  whole  happy  summer  day. 

The  season  is  here  when  these  may  be  tucked  away  for  next 
winter,  and  there  is  no  more  enjoyable  way  of  spending  an 
afternoon  than  to  wander  along 
some  unused  road,  or  follow  a  tim- 
bered trail  to  the  berry  patch. 
Most  of  these  ripen  here  in  the 
Northwest  in  late  summer — July, 
August  and  September. 

A  few  of  these  berries  grow  in 
quantities  that  make  them  attrac- 
tive to  commercial  pickers.  Not 
many,  however.  The  richness  of 
most  is  attainable  only  by  those 
who  are  willing  to  do  the  searching 
for  themselves,  which  may  be  one 
reason  why  they  are  so  thoroughly 
appreciated  when  won. 

There's  the  wild  blackberry,  to 
begin  with.  This  berry,  small 
fruited,  trails  or  climbs  over  fallen 
logs.  It  grows  best  in  sunny  burns 
where  blackened  streaks  from  char- 
red, crumbling  giants  may  be 
coupled  with  the  dark,  juicy 
stains.  This  blackberry  must  not 
be  confused  with  the  runaway 
evergreen  that  has  so  long  taken 
its  wandering  way  along  creek 
beds  and  rail  fence  corners  that  it 
is  often  considered  wild. 

Huckleberries  of  the  large  black  variety  also  grow  in  pro- 
fusion in  some  sections.  Crater  Lake  visitors,  in  August,  are 
likely  to  encounter  picturesque  horse-drawn  wagons  of  Kla- 
math Indians  trekking  on  their  annual  berry  picking  pil- 
grimage to  their  Huckleberry  mountain.  In  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington and  California  many  other  richly  fruited  huckleberry 
patches  are  also  to  be  found.  There's  an  excitement  to  be 
found  in  huckleberrying,  too.  These  dainties  grow  close 
enough  to  the  ground  to  be  reached  by  the  fruit-loving  black 
bears.  More  than  one  berry  picker  has  fled  upon  discovering 
that  the  rustling  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bushes  was 
caused  by  one  of  these  furry  gleaners.  That  the  bear  was 
probably  just  as  much  embarrassed  by  the  encounter,  and 
probably  turned  tail  and  ran  in  the  other  direction,  detracts 
not  a  whit  from  the  adventure.     It  adds  a  Wild  West  flavor! 


Have  you  a  hedge  of  Oregon  grape?  The  fruit, 
which  ripens  in  late  summer,  makes  a  gorgeous, 
rich  purple  jelly  which  is  ever  so  good  to  eat 


The  huckleberries  are  of  several  varieties,  not  all  of  them 
plentiful  enough  to  be  of  commercial  value.  The  so-called 
"little  blacks"  grow  high  up  and  of  course,  it  takes  many 
more  of  them  to  make  a  pie.  The  evergreen  huckleberry, 
whose  shiny  foliage  is  so  abundantly  used  by  florists  in  the 
winter,  is  likewise  smaller,  but  ever  so  good.  It  prefers 
locations  close  to  the  ocean.  Then  comes  the  red  huckle- 
berry, habitant  of  deep  woodsy  spots,  whose  coral  red  drops 
are  glimpsed  like  jewels  as  the  sun  slants  through  the  pines. 
These  are  better  for  eating  fresh  and  are  seldom  found  in 
quantities  that  even  encourage  one  to  take  them  back  to  camp, 
they  are  so  refreshing  and  sweet  for  immediate  consumption. 
Elderberries,  ripening  in  late  summer  in  huge,  loosely 
hung  bunches,  offer  one  of  the  best  of  juices  for  jelly  to  be 
served  with  rich  meat,  such  as  roast  pork. 

The  Oregon  grape,  truly  a  barberry,is  also  a  goodjellymaker. 

Many  an  ornamental  hedge,  that 
blossoms  with  pure  gold  in  spring, 
produces  a  very  worth  while  crop 
of  luscious  berries  in  late  summer. 
The  berries  of  the  low  growing 
variety  are  equally  good,  and  are 
usually  found  in  deep  woods. 
Salal  berries,  too  sweet  to  be  pleas- 
ant by  themselves,  combine  deli- 
ciously  with  the  Oregon  grape,  in 
a  mixture  that  is  one-third  salal, 
and  two-thirds  Oregon  grape  juice. 
The  pure  juice  of  the  Oregon  grape 
adds  to  fruit  punch  just  that 
mysterious  something  that  fruit 
punch  needs  badly  and  often 
lacks. 

The  true  wild  grape,  found 
profusely  along  streams  in  the 
coast  ranges,  and  among  the 
Sierra  Nevada  foothills,  is  an 
enthusiastic  climber.  Those  hun- 
ters who  are  willing  to  scale  the 
supporting  oaks  and  cottonwoods 
will  find  themselves  richly  repaid 
for  their  labor  when  they  find  the 
purple  bunches  clustering  under 
the  leafy  drapery  that  smothers 
and  sometimes  kills  the  trees. 

Black  caps,  or  western  wild  raspberries,  like  to  raise  their 
silvery  blue  canes  along  canyon  bottoms  and  sunny  hill 
slopes.  These  make  the  short  cakes  of  camper's  delight,  and 
often  are  found  in  quantities  sufficient  to  make  jam-making 
worth  while.  True,  they  are  sometimes  a  bit  seedy,  but  their 
rich  flavor  more  than  compensates  for  that. 

Wild  currants,  found  in  good  quantities  in  eastern  Oregon 
and  some  other  sections  east  of  the  Coast  mountains,  offer 
three  usable  varieties.  The  yellow  ones  are  hard  to  find  but 
make  a  beautiful  clear,  amber  colored  jelly.  The  red  ones, 
also  scarce,  are  sparkling  clear  with  a  color  much  like  those 
of  the  cultivated  currants,  while  the  blue  ones,  more  plentiful, 
produce  a  deep  purple  jelly.  They  all  possess  a  distinctive 
flavor  and  the  jelly  is  a  favorite.    Moreover,  it  is  easy  to  make. 
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Gooseberries,  too,  offer  fruit  for  jellies,  jams  and  pies.  The 
Snake  River  gooseberry,  which  prefers  that  river  valley  and 
the  Columbia  to  which  it  is  tributary,  is  extensively  used. 
Its  fruit  is  very  tart,  and  is  borne  in  abundance  on  the  bushes. 
The  spiny  Applegate  gooseberry  seems  to  have  marked  prefer- 
ence for  Josephine  and  Jackson  counties  in  southern  Oregon. 
It  has  excellent  flavor  and  is  used  wherever  found.  The 
gooseberry  with  the  large,  gummy  fruits,  is  treated  by  one 
hunter  to  a  soapsuds  bath  made  with  mild,  pure  soap,  fol- 
lowed by  rinsing  and  eventual  consumption  in  pies. 

Service  berries  (pronounced  "sarvice"  by  your  old  timer), 
salmon  berries  and  thimble  berries,  are  likewise  found  along 
streams  and  the  margins  of  woods.  They  are  refreshing  to 
eat  as  soon  as  found,  but  lack  the  flavor  that  makes  them 
valuable  for  the  preserving  kettle. 

Should  this  summer's  outings  be  taken  in  the  haunts  of 
wild  berries,  the  following  suggestions  for  their  use  will  be 
only  the  starting  point  for  deliciously  imaginative  concoctions. 
Those  fruits  for  which  recipes  are  not  given  here  may  in 
general  be  used  as  the  corresponding  tame  fruits  are  used,  in 
jams,  jellies,  and  desserts  of  various  kinds.  Don't  be  afraid 
to  try  your  own  ideas  in  substituting  one  fruit  for  another, 
letting  your  ordinary  good  judgment  and  your  sense  of  taste 
be  your  guide. 


ELDERBERRY  JELLY 

Wash  and  stem  the  berries  (removing  at  least  the 
largest  stems),  cover  with  water  and  simmer  until 
the  berries  shrivel  up  and  all  the  juice  is  out.  Then 
drain  off  the  juice  through  a  jelly  bag.  Measure. 
Bring  juice  to  the  boiling  point,  add  an  equal  measure 
of  sugar,  and  boil  until  the  jelly  test  is  reached,  that 
is,  until  two  drops  fall  side  by  side  from  the  edge  of 
the  spoon.  Pour  into  sterilized  glasses  and  seal  with 
melted  paraffin.  This  is  especially  fine  with  lamb 
chops  or  pork. 


WILD  STRAWBERRY  JAM 

1  quart  of  wild  strawberries,  hulled  and  washed 

6  cupfuls  of  sugar 

Juice  of  1  lemon 

Yi,  cupful  of  bottled  fruit  pectin 

Put  the  berries  and  sugar  in  layers  in  a  preserving 
kettle  and  let  stand  over  night.  In  the  morning  add 
the  lemon  juice,  boil  rapidly  for  five  minutes,  stirring 
constantly.  Remove  from  the  fire  and  add  the  pec- 
tin; stir  a  minute  or  two,  skim  and  pour  into  sterilized 
containers.    Cover  with  melted  paraffin. 


OREGON  GRAPE  JELLY 

Wash  and  cover  the  berries  with  water.  Boil  io 
minutes.  Mash  and  heat  a  few  minutes  longer. 
Drain  off  the  juice.  Heat  the  juice  to  boiling  and 
boil  io  minutes.  Add  Yi  cupful  of  sugar  for  each 
cupful  of  juice  and  boil  until  the  jelly  test  is  reached, 
as  described  above.  Pour  into  sterilized  glasses  and 
seal  with  paraffin. 


Elderberries,    easy    to    pick,    make    one    of   the    best 
of  jellies  to  serve  with    roast  pork   and  other  meats 


HUCKLEBERRY  GRIDDLE  CAKES 

2  cupfuls  of  flour 

1  teaspoonful  of  salt 

1  teaspoonful  of  combination  type  baking  powder, 

or  1 1/2  teaspoonf uls  of  other  baking  powder 
1  egg 

13^  cupfuls  of  sour  milk 
%  teaspoonful  of  soda 
1  tablespoonful  of  melted  butter 
1  cupful  of  huckleberries,  washed  and  drained 

Sift  the  flour,  salt  and  baking  powder  together. 
Beat  the  egg,  add  the  soda  to  the  sour  milk.  Com- 
bine the  dry  ingredients  with  the  egg  and  milk  and 
add  the  melted  butter  and  berries.  Bake  on  an  oiled 
griddle  and  serve  with  sirup  or  thick  huckleberry 
sauce.    These  make  a  whole  meal  in  camp. 


HUCKLEBERRY  ORANGE  PUDDING 

1  pint  of  cooked  huckleberries 
1  tablespoonful  of  butter 
Yi  cupful  of  brown  sugar 
Pinch  of  salt 

Drain  the  huckleberries,  and  cook  with  the  butter 
and  brown  sugar  for  io  minutes.  Add  a  little  of  the 
drained  juice  if  the  berries  get  too  thick.  Keep  warm 
until  used. 

Pudding  Batter 

34  cupful  of  shortening 

l/i  cupful  of  sugar 

1  egg 

\i  cupful  of  orange  juice 

1  cupful  of  flour 

34  teaspoonful  of  salt 

1  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder 

1  teaspoonful  of  grated  orange  peel 

2  drops  of  almond  extract 

Cream  the  shortening  and  sugar  together,  then 
add  the  beaten  egg.  Sift  together  the  flour,  salt  and 
baking  powder,  and  add  to  this  mixture  the  united 
orange  peel.  Add  the  flour  to  the  first  mixture, 
alternating  with  the  orange  juice.  Mix  well.  1  he 
consistency  will  be  fairly  dry.  Put  the  hucklebi 
mixture  into  a  buttered  baking  dish  and  cover  with 
the  cake  batter.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  (350 
degrees)  for  45  minutes,  or  until  the  cake  is  golden 
brown.  Serve  hot  with  whipped  cream,  flavored 
with  a  few  drops  of  almond  extract.     Serves  six. 
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These  recipes  are  designed  to  be  clipped  and 
mounted  on  cards  for  your  recipe  file^  or  they 
may    be  pasted  in    your  cooking  scrap   book 

Peach  Cream  Pie 

{Illustrated  on  these  pages) 

My  husband's  mother  brought  this  recipe  from  Germany.  I  really 
hope  you  will  try  it  while  peaches  are  in  season,  as  it  is  delicious  and 
easy  to  prepare. 

Make  a  pie  shell  and  set  it  aside  while  preparing  the  filling.  (Do  not 
bake  the  shell.)    For  the  filling  you  will  need 

Yi  cupful  of  sugar  Fresh,  ripe  peaches  (6  or  8,  depending 

2  tablespoonfuls  of  flour  upon  size  of  peaches  and  of  pie  shell) 

Yi  pint  of  cream 

Mix  the  sugar  and  flour  well,  add  the  cream, 
and  stir  until  smooth.  Peel  and  halve  the 
peaches,  removing  pits,  and  lay  halves  in  pie 
shell,  cut  side  up.  Pour  the  cream  mixture 
over  all  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven  (450  degrees) 
for  10  minutes,  then  reduce  the  heat  to  mod- 
erate (350  degrees)  and  finish  baking.  Be  care- 
ful that  the  crust  is  not  over-baked  before 
filling  is  firm.  This  may  be  served  slightly  warm  or  cold 
Los  Angeles,  California. 

"Billy  Goats" 

Why  this  excellent  recipe  should  have  such  a  peculiar  name  I  do  not 
know.  I  can  assure  you  that  the  drop  cookies  made  by  it  are  highly  suc- 
cessful and  pleasing. 

2  cupfuls  of  sugar 
1  cupful  of  butter  or  other  shortening 

3  eggs,  beaten  separately,  whites  and 
yolks 

3  tablespoonfuls  of  sour  cream  or  but- 
termilk 
1  teaspoonful  of  vanilla 


A  DELICIOUS 
SUMMER  DINNER 

Broiled  Steak 

Hashed-Brown  Potatoes 

Buttered  String  Beans 

Lettuce  and  Sliced  Tomatoes 

Bran  Muffins  Apple  Jelly 

•Peach  Cream  Pie        Coffee 


-Mrs.  E.  W.  A. 


4  cupfuls  of  flour 

Yi  teaspoonful  of  soda 

4  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder 

2  teaspoonfuls  of  cinnamon 

Yi  teaspoonful  of  cloves 

2  cupfuls  of  walnut  kernels,  chopped 

coarse 
2  pounds  of  dates,  pitted  and  chopped 


A  THRIFTY  DINNER 

Meat  Pie  with  Hot  Biscuits 

Sweet  Relish  Cole  Slaw 

Orange  Gelatine         *"Billy  Goats" 

Coffee 


Sift  the  flour,  measure,  add  soda,  baking 
powder  and  spices  and  sift  again.  Add  the 
nuts  and  dates  to  the  flour  mixture.  Cream 
the  shortening  with  the  sugar,  add  the  beaten 
egg  yolks,  the  cream,  and  the  vanilla.  Mix  in 
the  flour  with  nuts  and  fruit,  then  fold  in  the 
beaten  egg  whites.  Drop  by  spoonfuls  onto  a  baking  sheet,  and  bake  in 
a  moderate  oven  (375  degrees)  until  nicely  browned.  This  is  a  fairly  large 
recipe;  it  may  be  divided  in  half  for  a  small  family,  although  the  chances 
are  that  the  entire  quantity  will  disappear  fast  enough. — Mrs.  E.  O., 
Tacoma,  Washington. 


Liver  Loaf 


1  tablespoonful  of  chopped  celery 
1  tablespoonful  of  minced  parsley 

1  teaspoonful  of  salt 

Y%  teaspoonful  of  pepper 

2  tablespoonfuls  of  melted  butter 


\Yi  pounds  of  calves'  liver 

1  Yi  cupfuls  of  stale  bread  crumbs 

Yi  cupful  of  water 

1  cupful  of  milk 

2  eggs,  well  beaten 
1  tablespoonful  of  minced  onion 

Remove  the  membrane  from  the  raw  liver 
and  run  it  through  the  meat  chopper,  using 
medium  or  coarse  knife.  Soak  the  bread 
crumbs  in  the  water,  then  add  the  milk,  eggs, 
seasonings  and  the  ground  liver.  Beat  well, 
pour  into  a  well  buttered  baking  dish,  set  into 
a  pan  of  hot  water,  and  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  (350  degrees)  for  \}4  hours.  This  is  very 
good  with  the  other  foods  suggested  in  the  box  accompanying  this  recip' 
— Mrs.  R.  L.  T.,  Placerville,  California 


A  GOOD  DINNER 

Hearts  of  Lettuce  with 

French  Dressing 

•Liver  Loaf  Creamed  Potatoes 

Buttered  Peas 

Rye  Bread  Celery 

Peach  Upside-Down  Cake 

Coffee 
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Will  you  share  your  favorite  recipes  with  other  Sunset 
readers?  $i  is  paid  for  every  recipe  published.  Address 
the  Kitchen  Cabinet^  Sunset  Magazine^  San  Francisco 

Artistic  Fruit  Salad 

First  prepare  the  salad  dressing  and  put  to  chill  in  the  refrigerator: 

2  tablespoonfuls  (}4  cube)  of  butter  \Yi  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar 

Yolks  of  2  eggs,  beaten 

Mix  these  ingredients  in  a  double  boiler  and  cook  over  hot  water, 
tirring  constantly,  until  sugar  is  dissolved.    Take  from  fire  and  add 

Juice  of  1  large  lemon,  strained  Pepper  and  salt  to  taste 

'ut  back  on  stove  and  cook  until  stiff,  stirring  constantly.    Cool  and  chill 
horoughly.    Stir  into  a  cupful  of  whipped  cream  to  serve. 

Cut  into  not-too-small  balls  with  a  cutter  made  for  that  purpose,  the 
allowing  fruits: 


1  cupful  of  red  heart  of  watermelon 
1  cupful  of  Persian  melon 
1  cupful  of  honeydew  melon 

To  these  add: 
1  cupful  of  diced  fresh  pineapple 


Yi  cupful  of  diced  fresh  peaches 
Y  cupful  of  diced  fresh  pears 
Yi  cupful  of  lady-finger  grapes,'peeled 
and  seeded 


A  BEAUTIFUL  LUNCHEON 

'Artistic  Fruit  Salad 

Tiny  Hot  Muffins 

Celery  Stuffed  with  Cheese 

Sunshine  Cake  Lemon  Ice 

Coffee 

Yellow  and  Green  Mints 

Salted  Mixed  Nuts 


Select  a  good-sized,  well-shaped  watermelon, 
nd  cut  lengthwise.  Scoop  out  all  the  red  part 
nd  notch  the  edges  of  the  rind,  saw-tooth 
ishion.  Keep  this  and  all  the  fruit  on  ice  until 
;rving  time,  then  place  the  melon  shell  on  a 
latter  decorated  with  flowers  or  greens,  fill 
nth  the  mixture,  and  serve  from  one  end  of 
he  table.  (Have  a  bowl  of  crisp,  ice  cold  let- 
uce  leaves  brought  in  with  the  salad.)  The  salad  dressing  may  be  passed, 
string  each  guest  help  himself,  or  it  may  be  poured  over  the  mixed  fruits 
ast  before  the  salad  is  brought  to  the  table.  Serves  6  or  7,  and  is  very 
elicious  and  pretty. — Mrs.  A.  M.,  Oakland,  California. 


Spanish  Omelet 

The  filling  for  this  omelet,  which  is  one  of  my  special  favorites,  may  be 
lade  in  advance,  so  that  the  omelet  may  be  very  quickly  prepared  for  a 
urried  meal.    Here  are  the  directions  for  the  filling: 


2  tablespoonfuls  of  fat 

3  tablespoonfuls   of    chopped    green 
pepper 

3  tablespoonfuls  of  chopped  onion 
1  large  tomato,  peeled  and  diced 


3  tablespoonfuls  of  chopped  celery 
Y\  cupful  of  chopped  mushrooms 
Yz  teaspoonful  of  salt 
Few  grains  of  pepper 
Few  grains  of  cayenne 


Melt  the  fat,  add  the  green  pepper  and  onion  and  fry  until  soft.  Add 
he  chopped  tomato,  celery,  mushrooms,  salt,  pepper  and  cayenne,  and 
ook  over  a  low  fire  until  the  tomato  is  tender.  Keep  hot  while  preparing 
he  omelet,  as  follows: 


5  eggs,  yolks  and  whites  separated 

Y2  teaspoonful  of  salt 

Few  grains  of  pepper  and  cayenne 


5  tablespoonfuls  of  hot  water 
1  tablespoonful  of  fat 


SUNDAY  NIGHT  SUPPER 

-Spanish  Omelet 

Blueberry  Tea  Muffins 

Loganberry  Jelly 

Black  Tea  with  Cream  or  Lemon 

Angel  Cake 


Beat  the  egg  yolks  until  thick,  and  add  the 
salt,  pepper,  cayenne,  and  hot  water.  Mix 
well.  Beat  the  egg  whites  stiff,  and  fold  lightly 
into  the  yolks,  blending  thoroughly.  Heat  the 
fat  in  a  heavy  frying  pan  or  omelet  pan,  pour 
in  the  egg  mixture  and  spread  evenly.  Cook 
ver  a  slow  fire,  moving  the  pan  frequently  to  distribute  the  heat  evenly. 
Vhen  a  delicate  brown  underneath,  put  into  a  moderate  oven  (350  degrees) 
nd  bake  10  to  15  minutes,  or  until  the  top  of  the  omelet  is  firm.  Pour 
he  hot  tomato  mixture  over  half  the  omelet,  fold  over,  and  turn  out  on 
.  hot  platter.    Garnish  with  parsley. — D.  J.,  Portland,  Oregon. 
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Timbales  and 
Other  Hot  Entrees 

By 
BERTHA  E.  SHAPLEIGH 


Here  is  a  light  and  easily  prepared 
King  Crab  Canape,  suitable  for  hot 
weather.  King  Crabmeat  is  used  be- 
cause this  delicious  sea  food  from  the 
cold  North  Pacific  is  filled  with  health- 
ful minerals  and  vitamins.  It  is  alka- 
line reacting  too.  Packed  by  American 
machinery  in  the  cold  North  Pacific,  so 
you're  sure  of  the  fresh  sea-goodness 
and  flavor. 

King  Crab  Canape 

Mix  together  ^2  CUP  Japanese  Deep 
Sea  Crabmeat,  chopped ;  V4  cup  mayon- 
naise dressing;  1  teaspoon  anchovy 
paste;  2  olives,  finely  chopped.  Spread 
on  pieces  of  toast  cut  in  two-inch  dia- 
monds. Garnish  the  edge  with  finely- 
chopped,  hard-cooked  egg,  mixed  with 
chopped  parsley.  Garnish  with  fine  lines 
of  butter,  creamed,  flavored  highly  with 
anchovy  paste,  and  forced  through  a 
pastry  bag  and  small  rose  tube.  King 
Crab  Canapes  may  be  covered  with 
melted  aspic  jelly  if  they  must  stand 
some  time  before  being  served. 

Genuine  North  Pacific  Japanese 
Crabmeat  is  packed  under  the  following 
leading  fancy  brands:  Namco,  Geisha, 
Three  Diamonds  and  Blue  Flag.  For 
sale  at  all  good  grocers.  Inexpensive 
and  extraordinarily  healthful. 


Japan  e  s  e 

deep  sea 
CRABMEAT 


*^T0  matter  how  unbearably  warm  the 
^-  ^  day  or  how  ardently  you  yearn  for 
ice-cold  food,  do  follow  the  advice  of 
doctors  and  dietitians  and  provide  at 
least  one  hot  dish  at  every  hot-weather 
dinner.  You  may  be  pleasantly  sur- 
prised to  find  how  good  the  hot  food 
tastes,  and  to  discover  that  the  all-cold 
foods  are  improved  by  contrast  with  the 
warm  dish. 

What  that  hot  food  shall  be  depends, 
of  course,  on  your  appetite  and  your 
inclination — or  lack  of  it — toward  cook- 
ing. May  I  suggest  one  of  the  following 
hot  entrees  as  an  excellent  choice  for  the 
main  dish  of  a  warm-weather  dinner? 
You  will  probably  use  these  recipes  often, 
once  you  have  tried  them,  for  they  are 
simple  to  prepare,  can  be  largely  made 
ready  early  in  the  morning  for  finishing 
just  before  dinner,  and  they  are  ever  so 
good  to  eat. 

Hot  entrees  are  small  servings  of  meat, 
fish  or  vegetables,  entering  between 
heavier  courses  at  a  luncheon  or  dinner, 
and  always  have  a  sauce.  But  they  are 
not  necessarily  expensive  nor  difficult  to 
make.  Certain  types  of  "made"  entrees 
offer  a  chance  to  use  left-overs  of  meat, 
fish  and  vegetables,  and  in  larger  serv- 
ings can  become  the  main  dish  at  lunch- 
eon, dinner  or  supper.  A  French  name 
often  gives  to  such  dishes  a  certain  dig- 
nity; how  much  more  intriguing  is  a  dish 
called  "Rechauffe  of  Lamb"  than  a  dish 
spoken  of  as  "warmed  over"  or  "left 
over"  lamb,  and  yet  they  may  be  the 
same  entree.  It  is  entrees  which  use 
left  over  material  that  are  to  be  con- 
sidered here. 

A  timbale  takes  its  name  from  the 
utensil  in  which  it  is  cooked:  sometimes 
large,  but  usually  small  molds,  with 
plain  straight  sides.  Fundamentally,  it 
is  a  custard  mixture,  and  is  steamed  or 
baked  until  firm  to  the  touch,  or  until 
a  pointed  knife  run  carefully  into  the 
center  of  the  mold  to  test  it,  comes 
out  with  none  of  the  custard  clinging  to 
it.  The  simplest  form  of  timbale  is  an 
egg  timbale,  and  the  following  recipe 
will  be  sufficient  for  four  large  or  six 
small  servings. 

Egg  Timbale 

4  eggs 

I  cupful  of  milk 
I  teaspoonful  of  salt 
%  teaspoonful  of  pepper 
A  few  drops  of  onion  juice  or  14  teaspoonful 
of  onion  salt 

Beat  the  eggs,  the  yolks  and  whites 
together,  just  enough  to  break  up  the 


eggs  and  mix  the  yolks  and  whites,  but 
not  enough  to  make  them  frothy.  Add 
the  milk  and  seasonings.  Strain  into 
well  buttered  molds  or  cups,  or  into  one 
large  mold,  and  set  these  molds  or  mold 
into  a  pan  containing  boiling  water, 
enough  to  come  up  around  the  cups. 
Place  in  a  moderate  oven  and  bake  20 
to  30  minutes.  Test  as  directed  above. 
If  not  ready  to  serve,  allow  the  molds  to 
stand  in  the  hot  water.  When  ready  to 
serve,  run  a  knife  around  the  top  of  the 
mold  and  invert  onto  a  platter,  but  do 
not  remove  the  custard  from  the  molds 
until  all  have  been  loosened  and  in- 
verted; this  will  keep  them  hot.  Make 
a  sauce  and  as  you  place  the  timbale  on 
plate,  pour  a  little  of  the  sauce  around 
the  custard  and  partially  over  it.  A 
'  small  sprig  of  parsley  can  be  put  on  top 
or  at  the  side,  but  these  really  do  not 
need  garnishing. 

If  the  cups  cannot  be  lifted  without 
breaking  the  custard,  it  means  that  the 
custard  is  not  sufficiently  baked,  or  that 
the  mold  was  not  well  buttered. 

One-half  cupful  of  cold,  cooked,  chop- 
ped ham  may  be  added  to  the  custard 
before  baking.  A  good  sauce  for  plain 
timbales  is  a 

Pimiento  Sauce 

2  tablespoonfuls  of  butter 
2  tablespoonfuls  of  flour 

1  cupful  of  milk 

Ya,  teaspoonful  of  salt 
A  little  pepper 

2  pimientos 

Melt  the  butter,  add  the  flour  and  when 
smooth  add  milk,  seasonings,  and  the 
two  pimientos  which  have  been  rubbed 
through  a  sieve.  Season  more  to  taste 
if  necessary. 

Variations  for  sauce.  In  place  of  pimi- 
entos, add  1/l  cupful  of  tomato  puree 
(tomatoes  rubbed  through  a  sieve).  Or, 
to  the  sauce  add  yi  cupful  of  grated 
cheese.  This  cheese  sauce  is  good  with 
the  timbale  mixture  to  which  cold  chop- 
ped ham  has  been  added  before  cooking. 

The  basic  recipe  for  timbales  made 
with  cooked  meat,  fish  or  vegetables  is 
as  follows: 

Meat  or  Fish  Timbales 

1  cupful  of  chopped  meat  or  fish 

1  cupful  of  milk  or  stock 

yi  cupful  of  soft  bread  crumbs 

2  tablespoonfuls  of  butter 
2  eggs 

Seasonings 

Cook  the  bread  crumbs  in  the  milk  or 
stock  until  a  smooth  paste  is  formed. 


This  is  a  "panade"  and  is  used  for  tim- 
Dales  and  souffles,  being  more  delicate 
n  texture  than  flour,  or  too  many  eggs.) 
To  this  panade  add  the  chopped  meat 
:>r  fish,  butter  and  seasonings,  and  eggs 
lightly  beaten.  These  timbales  are 
baked  or  steamed  as  plain  egg  timbales 
are,  and  are  always  served  with  a  sauce. 

For  the  meat  timbales,  use  chopped 
chicken,  ham  or  veal,  or  a  mixture  of 
;hicken  and  ham,  or  veal  and  ham  or 
amb.  When  using  lamb  for  timbales, 
serve  with  them  a  sauce,  to  which  has 
been  added  yi  cupful  of  cooked  peas. 

For  fish  timbales,  any  cold  flaked  fish, 
crabmeat  canned  or  fresh,  or  tuna  fish 
may  be  used.  The  sauce  for  fish  tim- 
bales may  be  tomato  sauce,  Hollandaise, 
or  white  sauce  to  which  has  been  added 
chopped  pickle,  or  lemon  juice  and 
parsley. 

If  a  boiled  fish  is  used,  be  sure  that 
some  of  the  water  in  which  it  was  cooked 
is  saved  to  be  used  for  the  sauce.  Add 
just  before  serving  2  tablespoonfuls  of 
cream  or  evaporated  milk  and  an  extra 
tablespoonful  of  butter.  Evaporated 
milk  with  a  little  extra  butter  will  make 
a  sauce  look  as  creamy  as  if  cream  were 
used. 

I  have  found  a  chafing  dish  or  double 
boiler  good  for  steaming  the  timbales. 
Have  boiling  water  in  the  lower  part  of 
double  boiler,  or  in  blazer  of  chafing 
dish.  It  takes  a  little  less  time  for 
cooking  this  way. 

A  souffle  is  very  similar  to  a  timbale 
as  far  as  ingredients  go,  but  the  making 
differs.  The  meaning  of  the  word 
souffle  is  to  "puff  up"  and  to  be  light 
and  porous  in  texture.  More  eggs  are 
used  in  a  souffle  and  the  whites  and  yolks 
are  beaten  separately.  The  recipe  for 
Chicken  Souffle  that  follows  will  show 
the  general  method  of  making  all  souf- 
fles of  meat,  fish  or  vegetables.  Both 
timbale  and  souffle  mixtures  can  be  put 
together  all  but  the  eggs  in  the  morning, 
and  at  lunch  or  dinner  time  finished  and 
baked.  Canned  chicken  may  be  used 
very  nicely  in  this. 

Chicken  Souffle 

iyi  cupfuls  of  milk  or  stock 

yi  cupful  of  soft,  stale  bread  crumbs 

2  tablespoonfuls  of  butter 

1  teaspoonful  of  salt 

1  teaspoonful  of  lemon  juice 

1  teaspoonful  of  onion  juice  if  desired 

2  cupfuls  of  chopped  cooked  chicken 
4  eggs,  separated 

Cook  bread  crumbs  in  milk  or  stock 
until  a  paste  is  formed;  add  butter,  sea- 
sonings and  chicken.  When  ready  to 
bake,  beat  egg  yolks  until  thick,  and 
add  to  meat  mixture.  Beat  egg  whites 
until  stiff  and  dry.  Cut  and  fold  the 
whites  into  the  first  mixture  until  no 
large  pieces  of  the  egg  are  seen. 

Do  not  stir  mixture  after  the  egg 
whites  are  added,  as  stirring  breaks  the 
air  bubbles  which  have  been  formed  by 
beating,  and  which  if  held  by  the  egg 
until  mixture  is  in  the  oven  will  expand 
as  the  air  becomes  heated.    This  causes 


WHAT  CAN  YOU  DO  WITH  A  PACKAGE  OF  KNOX? 


I  discovered  4  ways 
to  make  children  like  vege- 
tables that  grown-ups  like 

"Once  vegetables  made  Johnny  want  to  leave  the 
table.  Now  you  can't  stop  him  from  eating  them.  He 
loves  Vegetable  Salads  made  with  Knox  Sparkling 
Gelatine  so  much  that  he  calls  them  desserts.  Best 
of  all  there  are  many,  many  different  ways  of  prepar- 
ing vegetables,  fruits,  milk — either  canned  or  fresh — 
or  left-overs  with  Knox.  I  make  four  entirely  dif- 
ferent desserts  or  salads  from  one  package  of  Knox 
j  — each  dish  serving  our  family  of  six  amply.  I  always 
insist  on  Knox — the  real  gelatine — because  I  know  it 
doesn't  have  any  flavoring,  coloring  or  sweetening  to 
conflict  with  the  real  flavor  of  the  foods  I  combine 
with  it.   Send  coupon  for  the  FREE  Knox  Books. 

GOLDEN  SALAD  (Illustrated)  (6  Servings) 
1  level  tablespoonful  Knot  Sparkling  Gelatine— J£  cup  cold  water— 
1  cup  pineapple  juice—  M  cup  mild  vinegar — J^  cup  orange  juice — 
J4  cup  sugar — 1  cup  oranges,  cut  in  small  pieces— l><i  cups  cooked  pine- 
apple, cut  in  small  pieces— 1  cup  raw  carrot  (grated  on  a  coarse  grater) 
— few  grains  salt. 

Soak  gelatine  in  cold  water  about  five  minutes.  Dissolve  in  hot  pineapple  juice, 
and  add  sugar,  salt,  orange  juice  and  vinegar.  Cool,  and  when  jelly  begins  to 
stiffen,  add  other  ingredients.  Turn  into  wet  mold  and  chill.  If  individual  molds 
are  used,  place  one  teaspoonful  of  clear  jelly  in  bottom  of  mold.  When  nearly 
firm,  place  on  it  one  tablespoonful  of  thick  mayonnaise.  When  this  is  firm,  fill 
mold  with  salad  mixture.  When  congealed,  unmold  on  lettuce. 

TOMATO  JELLY  PERFECTION  (6  Servings) 
1  level  tablespoonful  Knox  Sparkling  Gelatine — M  cup  cold  water — 2 
cups  canned  or  fresh  tomatoes — 1  tablespoonful  onion  Juice — 1  table- 
spoonful mild  vinegar  or  lemon  juice — stalk  celery — few  grains  salt — 
dash  of  paprika — 1  cup  cabbage,  shredded — H  cup  celery,  chopped — 
Yi  red  or  green  pepper,  finely  chopped. 

Soak  gelatine  in  cold  water  about  five  minutes.  Heat  tomatoes,  add  salt  and 
stalk  celery  and  boil  ten  minutes.  Add  soaked  gelatine  and  stir  until  dissolved, 
then  add  vinegar  and  onion  juice  (juice  extracted  by  grating  onion).  Strain, 
cool  and  when  it  begins  to  thicken  add  prepared  vegetables.  Turn  into  W«l 
molds  and  chill.  When  firm,  unmold  on  lettuce  and  serve  with  mayonnaise 
or  a  cooked  dressing. 

MOX^CJElATIINIt 

KNOX  GELATINE,  144  Knox  Ave.,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  your  two  FREE  books,  "Food  Economy"  and  "Dainty 
Desserts  and  Salads". 
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Xhe  exquisite  taste... the  flavor  of 
this  fine  old  ginger  ale  takes  months  of  careful  blending  to 
achieve.  The  choicest  of  ingredients  are  AGED  6  MONTHS' 
to  ripen  and  mature  before  the  blend  is  sweetened  and  com- 
bined with  bubbling  Clicquot  water.  This  simple  secret  of 
mellower  flavor  belongs  to  Clicquot  Club  alone — the 
reason  for  its  high  favor  among  those  who  know  good 
things.  Six  months  is  a  long  time  to  take  for  perfect  blend- 
ing, but  you'll  find  the  result  is  worth  it. 
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On  the  airl  Eskimo  Night  Club 


NBC  network  every  Friday  P.M. 

That    EXTRA    Something :     Finest   of  real  fruit  flavorings True 

Jamaica  ginger  root Mellowed  and  ripened  by  Time Pure  Cuban  cane 

sugar Sparkling,  crystal-clear  water Bottled  in  brand-new  bottles. 


Clicquot  Club 

GINGER    ALE 
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Timbales 


the  mixture  to  "souffle"  and  if  oven  heat 
is  right — that  is,  strong  enough  to  send 
the  mixture  high  in  the  dish  but  not  so 
strong  that  a  crust  will  be  formed — it 
will  continue  to  rise  and  in  35  minutes 
can  be  taken  out  and  not  fall. 

A  young  man  came  to  Miss  Farmer's 
School  one  day  and  said,  "I  want  to 
learn  how  to  make  a  souffle  which  will 
not  sit  down."  The  tendency  to  "sit 
down"  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  thinking 
a  souffle  hard  to  serve.  A  temperature  of 
350  degrees  F.  during  the  first  15  min- 
utes of  baking,  reduced  gradually  to  325 
degrees  F.  the  last  20  minutes  is  a  guide 
for  baking.  If  the  heat  be  gas  or  elec- 
tricity, turn  it  off  and  allow  the  souffle 
to  stand  in  the  oven  for  10  minutes 
longer  before  serving.  The  sudden 
change  from  oven  to  room  temperature 
is  likely  to  cause  the  souffle  to  fall.  It 
is  always  better  for  the  family  to  wait 
for  the  souffle,  than  for  the  souffle  to 
wait  for  the  family. 

A  souffle  is  sent  to  the  table  in  the  dish 
in  which  it  was  baked.  It  is  never  turned 
out  as  a  timbale  would  be. 

Serve  a  plain  cream  sauce  or  one  with 
mushrooms  in  it  with  a  chicken  souffle. 
If  the  meat  has  been  from  a  boiled 
chicken,  make  the  sauce  with  chicken 
broth,  and  add  a  little  cream  just  before 
serving.  If  fresh  mushrooms  are  used, 
saute  them  in  a  little  butter  before 
adding  to  the  sauce. 

Other  hot  entrees  useful  to  serve  using 
cooked  meat  or  fish  are  those  described 
as  "au  gratin";  that  is,  with  gratings  of 
bread  or  cheese,  or  a  mixture  of  both. 
The  foundation  is  a  thick  creamed  meat 
or  fish.  If  cooked  in  scallop  shells,  the 
dish  appears  as  "en  Coquille."  Escal- 
loped  dishes  are  quite  similar,  although 
the  meat  or  fish  usually  does  not  have 
as  much  cream  sauce. 

Because  I  find  it  much  easier  to  make, 
I  will  give  directions  for  creaming  crab 
meat;  the  method,  however,  applies  to 
any  material  to  be  creamed. 

Creamed  Crabmeat 

Into  a  sauce  pan  put  3  tablespoonfuls 
of  butter;  when  melted  add  y£  teaspoon- 
ful  of  finely  chopped  onion;  cook  for  a 
few  moments  being  careful  not  to  brown 
the  onion  or  butter;  then  add  \)4  cup- 
fuls  of  crab  meat,  fresh  or  canned,  freed 
from  bones  and  flaked.  Cook,  stirring 
constantly,  for  5  minutes.  Add  2  table- 
spoonfuls  of  flour  and  stir;  when  thor- 
oughly mixed  with  crab  meat,  add  1 
cupful  of  rich  milk  or  cream.  When  this 
is  smooth  and  thickened,  it  is  ready  to 
serve  on  toast  or  in  a  croustade  of  bread. 
The  mixture  may  be  put  into  a  shallow 
baking  dish,  covered  with  buttered 
crumbs  or  grated  cheese,  and  baked  for 
15  minutes,  until  crumbs  are  slightly 
browned,  or  cheese  melted.  It  would 
then  be  called  "Crabmeat  au  Gratin." 


Our  Picnic  Plan 

ANYWHERE  you  live  in  these  west- 
ern states  is  just  the  place  for  pic- 
nicking, it  seems.  I  could  picnic  every 
day  in  the  week  and  never  get  tired  of 
it — and  it  doesn't  always  mean  expense, 
either. 

Going  on  long  trips  we  like  to  carry 
a  thermos  bottle  of  black  coffee  and  a 
can  of  evaporated  milk.  We  think  the 
coffee  is  so  much  better  this  way  than 
when  cream  is  added  at  home  and  the 
mixture  corked  up.  When  we  are 
through  using  it,  the  can  of  milk  is 
sealed  for  safe  carrying  home  by  moist- 
ening a  piece  of  wax  paper  with  some 
of  the  milk  and  pasting  it  over  the  holes. 

When  our  family  goes  for  a  picnic,  we 
don't  spend  all  the  day  before  preparing 
good  things  to  eat  to  take  with  us.  We 
gather  up  what  is  around  the  pantry 
and  do  our  cooking  after  we  get  to  our 
picnic  place.  This  is  our  favorite  menu. 
and  a  luxurious  spread  it  is,  too. 

Pounded  Round  Steak,  Broiled 
Roasted  Potatoes- 
Roasted  Corn  on  the  Cob 
Vegetable  Salad  (usually  Tomatoes  and 
Cucumbers) 
Bread  and  Butter  Coffee 

Fruit  Cake  or  Cookies 

Here  is  a  quick  list  that  we  have 
pasted  in  the  top  of  our  picnic  basket 
so  that  it  will  always  be  handy: 

Coffee  Bread  Knife 

Sugar  Sharp  Knife 

Milk  Can  Opener 

Salt  and  Pepper  Steak,  cut  thick 

Matches  Potatoes,  one  for 
Bread  and  Butter  each  person 

Mayonnaise  Corn  on  the  Cob 

Flour  (sifted,  in  Vegetables 

mayonnaise  jar)  Lettuce 
Knives,  Forks,  Spoons 

We  build  a  camp  fire  a  couple  of  hours 
before  it  is  needed,  and  keep  it  up  so 
there  will  be  a  fine  bed  of  coals.  About  an 
hour  before  eating  time  we  cut  a  stout 
green  willow  stick,  removing  all  limbs, 
knots  and  bark.  Then  the  meat,  which 
has  been  pounded,  is  cut  in  short  strips 
about  \]4,  inches  wide,  and  rolled  in 
flour,  salt  and  pepper.  The  stick  is  then 
thrust  through  the  middle  of  each  strip 
until  all  are  on,  and  these  are  pushed  to 
the  center  of  the  stick,  leaving  a  little 
space  between  each  two  pieces.  The 
stick  is  now  suspended  between  two 
forked  sticks  which  have  been  driven 
into  the  ground  on  each  side  of  the  bed 
of  coals,  and  left  there,  turning  occa- 
sionally, until  the  meat  is  brown  and 
tender. 

At  the  same  time,  hot  ashes  are  raked 
out  to  one  side  of  the  main  fire,  and 
washed  potatoes,  each  one  wrapped  in 
dampened  heavy  brown  wrapping  paper, 


How  I  Save  2i* 
mi4V0uif  Glass 

ofJELLY 


Mrs.  C.  B.  Osborne  photographed  with  Mrs.  L.  M.  Wilkinson,  wife  of  a  prominent  Runnells,  Iowa,  preacher. 

"Obviously  enough  it  is  the  same  Certo 
one-minute  boil  that  makes  this  time-sav- 
ing possible  .  .  .  just  as  it  makes  possible 
the  extra  delicious  flavor  of  jellies  made 
this  modern  way.  For  every  bit  of  the 
original  fresh  fruit  flavor,  you  see,  is  sealed 
into  the  finished  jelly  itself — instead  of 
being  allowed  to  waste  away  in  steam! 
"When  I  had  told  Mrs.  Wilkinson  all  that, 
she  readily  understood  my  enthusiasm  for 
Certo  .  .  .  and  promptly  tried  it  herself) 
with  results  at  least  equal  to  my  own.  Now 
won't  you  follow  her  example?  All  you 
need  do  to  secure  the  same  fine  flavored 
jellies  at  a  wonderful  saving  of  money  and 
time,  is  to  follow  exactly  the  Certo  recipes, 
which  you  will  find  in  the  booklet  under 
the  label  on  every  Certo  bottle. 
"All  these  recipes  have  been  perfected  by 
Miss  Elizabeth  Palmer,  the  Certo  expert. 
Follow  them  in  every  detail  and  your 
jellies  and  jams  will  rival  mine!" 


One  of  America's  foremost  jelly 
makers,  winner  of  83  prizes  at  the 
Iowa  State  Fair  in  the  last  5  years, 
describesthe  jelly  making  method 
that  saves  her  so  much  money. 

CHAMPION     IOWA     JELLY     MAKER 

IT'S  easy  enough  to  explain  why  my 
jellies  cost  2'A^  less  per  glass  than 
the  jellies  I  used  to  make,  I  told  my  friend, 
Mrs.  Wilkinson,  who  came  to  ask  me  how 
I  managed  to  make  my  jellies  so  eco- 
nomically. 

"This  money-saving  is  simply  due  to 
Certo,  and  to  Certo's  marvelous  short-boil 
method  .  .  .  which  requires  only  one  min- 
ute's hard  boiling  for  most  fruits,  and  for 
some  fruits  even  less.  With  so  little  boil- 
ing as  that,  all  of  the  fruit  juice  goes  right 
into  the  jelly  itself. . .  giving  me  10  glasses 
of  jelly  from  the  same  amount  of  fruit 
that,  with  the  old  long-boil  method,  gave 
me  only  6. 

"And  time-saving?  Why,  I  can  put  up  a 
complete  batch  of  jelly  now  in  only  12 
minutes  from  the  time  my  fruit  and  sugar 
mixture  goes  on  the  stove. 


FREE! 

"Secrets  of  the  Jam  Cup- 
board" contains  marvelous 
new  dessert  and  salad  reci- 
pes using  jams  and  jellies. 
Let  us  send  you  this  book- 
let free  .  .  .  together  with 
the  Certo  booklet  of  89 
recipes  for  making  jams 
and  jellies.    Mail  coupon! 
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The  Iowa  State  Fair  Judge  described  Mrs. 
Osborne's  jellies  as  "the  finest-tasting 
jellies  I  have  ever  judged."  And  Mrs. 
Osborne's  record  bears  out  this  tribute. 
Certo  is  pure  fruit  pectin  ...  a  product  ot 
General  Foods  Corporation  .  .  .  sold  by 
your  grocer  . . .  and  already  used  by  nearly 
half  the  ielly  makers  in  the  United  States. 
O  ivii,  General  FoodiCorp- 


GENERAL  FOODS.  BATTLE  CKFTK.  MICH. 
(InCanada, General  Foods. Ltd. .Cobourg. Ontario.) 
Please  send  this  coupon  to  address  above  for 
Miss  Palmer's  two  famous  booklets 
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Like  a  field  of  mushrooms  is 
this  crowd  of  Romans  waiting 
in  the  rain  for  Mussolini. 

I   I 

When  it  rains 
it  pours 

A  mere  10c  a  month  is  all  it  costs 
to  enjoy  this  famous  salt  that 
never  cakes  or  hardens.  Made 
with  cube-shaped  crystals,  which 
tumble  off  one  another  instead 
of  sticking  together  like  the  flake 
crystals  of  inferior  salts,  it  pours 
every  bit  as  freely  on  rainy  days 
as  it  does  on  dry.  Morton's 
Iodized  Salt  also  protects  against 
simple  goiter,  a  common  cause 
of  ill  health  among  children. 

MORTON'S 


SALT 


IODIZED  OR  PLAIN 


ID* 


are  buried  in  the  ashes;  more  hot  ashes 
are  placed  on  top,  and  hot  coals  from 
the  fire  bed  placed  on  top.  Do  not  rob 
the  main  fire  of  too  many  coals;  keep 
adding  small  wood  to  it,  but  not  pine 
wood  which  would  blaze  too  much. 

Look  over  the  ears  of  corn  carefully, 
removing  most  of  the  silks  and  seeing 
that  there  are  no  blemishes.  Cut  off  part 
of  the  butt  end.  Bury  these  ears  of  corn, 
in  their  husks,  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
fire,  following  the  same  procedure  as 
with  potatoes.  The  potatoes  will  require 
about  30  to  45  minutes  to  cook;  the  corn 
will  need  only  about  20  minutes. 

Measure  the  number  of  cups  of  water 
wanted  for  coffee,  and  put  into  a  bucket 
to  heat.  We  like  to  use  tin  syrup 
buckets,  and  throw  them  away  after 
using.  When  the  water  boils,  put  in  a 
tablespoonful  of  ground  coffee  for  each 
cup  desired.  Let  boil  slowly  for  a  very 
few  minutes,  then  pour  in  a  little  cold 
water  to  settle  the  grounds,  and  set 
where  it  will  keep  hot  until  wanted. 

Prepare  the  salad  and  slice  the  bread 
(buttering  it  before  putting  it  on  the 
table).  We  carry  a  card  table  along  for 
convenience. 

This  meal  requires  only  about  45  min- 
utes, or  an  hour  at  most,  to  prepare,  so 
we  have  all  the  rest  of  the  day  to  do  as 
we  please.  For  that  matter,  isn't  it 
really  more  play  than  work,  anyway, 
to  cook  on  a  picnic?  If  you  never  have 
followed  our  plan,  try  it  next  Sunday! 
— Mrs.  George  Hardwick,  Blue  Lake, 
California. 


Camp  Housekeeping 

INSECTS  and  rodents  often  prove  a 
real  problem  in  camp.  I  have  found 
a  few  simple  helps.  If  you  put  mothballs 
in  the  pack  sacks  that  are  to  hold  clothes 
and  blankets,  insects  and  pack  rats  will 
leave  them  alone. 

Practically  all  food  can  be  best  pre- 
served and  carried  about  in  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  camp  life  if  it  is  packed  in 
canvas  bags  of  assorted  sizes.  Tie  these 
bags  at  the  top  with  tape  that  is  sewed 
to  the  bag  and  label  them  near  the  bot- 
tom with  waterproof  ink.  Tin  or  alumi- 
num containers  with  covers  are  a  great 
help.  A  wash  boiler,  because  of  its 
capacity  and  tight  cover  is  useful,  espe- 
cially on  pack  train  or  automobile  trips. 
A  kettle,  weighted  with  rock  inside  it, 
covered  and  partially  sunk  in  a  stream 
keeps  food  cold  and  is  practically  never 
molested.  A  rack  of  poles  between  rocks 
or  set  on  stake  supports  will  keep  a  food 
supply  well  off  the  ground.  If  it  is 
painted  with  tar  near  both  ends  and  no 
other  overland  route  is  possible,  such  as 
a  strap  dangling  to  the  ground,  all 
crawling  things  will  be  discouraged  by 
the  tarred  approach.  A  tarp,  weighted 
with  rock,  on  top  of  these  food  sacks  will 
settle  the  question  of  flies  and  birds  and 
also  will  serve  to  keep  food  dry  when  it 
rains. 
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SUMMER 
mnals 


WHEN  warm  Summer  Days 
invite  lighter  meals  with  less  labor 
of  preparation  ...serve  LYNDEN 

CHICKEN  in  delicious  chicken  pie,  chicken 
a  la  ting,  creamed  chicken,  chicken  salads 
...for  every  LYNDEN  brand  Roast  Chicken 
can  contains  tender  meat... no  bones. ..no 
waste.  Other  summer  meal  suggestions 
are  LYNDEN  Chicken  <&•  Egg  Noodles  and 
LYNDEN  Chicken  Sandwich  Spread. 

Roasted  to  a  golden 
brown    in     electric 
ovens,    LYNDEN 
brand  boneless  Roast 
Chicken  is  packed  in 
two   convenient 
sizes;  ';-lb.  and 
l-lb. (inside  enam- 
eled) tins,  Cello- 
phane wrapped. 
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WASH.  CO-OP.  EGG  cV  POULTRY  ASSN., 

Dept.  S,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Please  send  me  your  FREE  set  of  six  illustrated 
LYNDEN   recipe  cards. 
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Get  This  Cactus  Book 

"The  Fantastic  Clan" 

By  John  James  Thornber  and  Frances  Bonker 

Its  vivid  descriptions  bring  all  the  glory 
of  cacti  blooming  on  the  desert.  Its  exact 
information  tells  how  to  identify  and 
grow  each  one.  Beautiful  illustrations 
show  all  the  weird  and  fantastic  beauty 
of  cacti. 

<pO. Oil   postpaid 

SUNSET  BOOK  DEPABTMENT 
1045  Sansome  St.      San  Francisco,  Calif. 


KIDtllW       Love   Birds,    Parrakeetg, 

Hfc  I  ■»  *W ^•Finches,  wonderful  singing 
Canaries,  etc.  Buy  direct  from  America's  fore- 
mostBird  BreedingRanch.  Safe  arrival  guaran- 
teed anywhere.      If  it's  a  Bird,  we  have  it. 

SoTs      BIRPLAND  N-cffi^SS?0 
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Food  sacks  may  be  hung  from  branches 
of  trees  by  a  tarred  rope  or  wire.  This 
is  satisfactory  protection  from  insects 
but  not  so  convenient  as  a  rack.  I  kept 
a  two-weeks  supply  of  rations  for  five 
hung  from  the  log  rafters  in  a  rat- 
infested  cabin  and  did  not  lose  a  bean. 

Dishwashing,  a  painful  duty  in  camp, 
perhaps,  can  be  made  easier.  A  kettle 
filled  a  third  full  of  sand  and  the  rest 
of  the  way  with  water  when  swirled  in 
your  hands  will  often  come  out  sur- 
prisingly cleaned  of  even  sticky  oatmeal. 
Most  of  the  grease  in  frying  pans  and 
kettles  can  be  cleaned  out  by  holding 
them  for  a  moment  in  the  flames  of  a 
camp  fire.  Better  yet,  take  a  metal 
sponge  with  you.  It  takes  up  no  room, 
and  is  a  mighty  big  little  convenience. 
To  save  your  hands  and  nails  make  a 
scrub  cleaner  by  tying  a  bunch  of  small 
green  peeled  twigs  together  at  one  end. 
Use  this  end  as  a  handle.  Wood  ashes 
make  a  good  scouring  agent  in  camp  as 
they  contain  a  small  amount  of  lye. 

Washing  clothes  in  camp  need  not  be 
a  serious  problem.  An  old  prospector 
in  the  mountains  showed  me  how  to 
make  an  efficient  clothes  punch  which 
has  saved  me  much  time  and  labor. 

In  essence  it  is  a  can  fastened  on  to  a 
handle.  He  used  a  two-pound  tomato 
can  perforated  from  the  outside  in  by 
punching  large  smooth  round  holes  in 
the  bottom  of  the  can,  and  fastened  it 
to  a  smooth  stick  about  the  size  of  a 
broom  handle.  The  can  had  originally 
been  opened  by  cutting  cross  slits  in  the 
top,  and  it  was  fastened  to  the  handle 
by  bending  out  the  four  corners  in  this 
slitted  top  to  make  them  fit  snugly  to 
the  pole.  These  corners  were  tacked 
down  firmly  and  all  the  rough  edges 
pounded  in  to  prevent  tearing  the 
clothes.  The  punch  was  made  rigid  by 
pushing  the  handle  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  can  and  fastening  it  there  with  a 
nail.     (See  sketch.) 

When  this  "contraption"  is  used  like 
an  old  fashioned  butter  churn  in  a  pail 
of  hot  suds,  washing  in  camp  is  easy. 
— Alex  Lovering,  Golden,  Colo. 
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.LWAYS  a  food  bargain  because  of 
their  high  nutritive  value,  right  now  dairy  products 
are  the  best  bargain  your  food  money  can  buy. 
Milk,  cottage  cheese,  evaporated  milk,  butter,  ice 
cream!  There's  a  dairy  product  for  every  meal, 
every  recipe:  —  soups,  salads,  creamed  vegetables, 
meat  sauces,  puddings,  pastry  and  delicious  iced 
desserts.  Today  you  can  use  dairy  products  freely 
and  at  less  cost  than  for  years.  Just  remember  the 
name  for  highest  quality  —  GOLDEN  STATE! 
Our  monthly  magazine,  "The  Homemaker"  free 
upon  request.  Write  for  it  to  Golden  State  Co.,  Ltd., 
425  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


x%ldenState 


COMPANY,  LTD. 


DAIRY  PRODUCTS 


PLANTS  THROUGHOUT  CALIFORNIA 
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They  oil  like 

PIE! 


TAKE  a  vote  in  any  household .. . 
you'll  find  pie  a  favorite  dessert. 
For  who  can  resist  a  tender,  flaky 
pie  crust,  with  a  filling  of  temptingly 
delicious  fruit  or  berries?  When  you 
wish  to  please  them  all  .  . .  bake  a 
pie  . . .  it's  the  final  touch  of  perfec- 
tion to  any  meal.  And  whether  you 
make  pies  or  cakes  .  .  .  biscuits  or 
bread  .  .  .  cookies  or  doughnuts  . . . 
don't  risk  just  any  flour  ...  be  cer- 
tain of  results...  use 
Globe  "Al."  For 
over  40  years,  Cali- 
fornia women  have 
depended  on  Globe 
*J9klL%l  "Al"FlouryW  every 
baking  purpose. 


ON    THE    AIR 

COLUMBIA   DON   LEE 
SYSTEM  .  .  .  Tuesday 
evenings...  6:45  to  7:15 
Mail  coupon  for  your  copy  of  "Practical  Recipes" 


\ 


GLOBE  MILLS 

907  E.  3rd  Street,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Please  send  me,  free,  your  64-page  book 
"Practical  Recipes." 

1  Name 


Street  and  No. 
City 
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My  Favorite 
Company  Dinner 

A  COMPANY  dinner,  however 
■^*-  small  and  simple,  usually  means 
to  most  of  us  extra  work.  If  it  isn't  the 
unused  dishes  to  be  washed  and  the 
silver  to  polish,  it's  racking  our  brains 
for  some  novel  dish. 

To  choose  one  simple  main  course  and 
stick  by  it  is  a  good  plan.  Such  a  one 
I  have,  and  it  has  always  proved  satis- 
fying and  new  to  my  guests  and  easy 
and  inexpensive  to  me.     It  serves  six. 

Avocado  Cocktail 

Lamb  Chops  with  Stuffed 

Tomatoes 

Zucchini  and  Spinach 

Rolls  Cucumber  Chips 

Strawberry  Mousse 

in  Meringue  Shells 

Coffee 

The  food  to  be  purchased  and  the 
approximate  cost  are  here  listed: 

Six  thick  small  loin  lamb  chops,  70c. 
Two  pounds  of  zucchini,  15c, 
One  large  can  of  spinach,  15c, 
One  large  avocado,  35c, 
One  half-pint  bottle  of  cream,  17c, 
Four  fresh  grapefruit,  30c, 
One  box  of  strawberries,  15  c, 
Total,  $1.97. 

The  price  of  avocados  and  straw- 
berries varies  with  the  season  but  when 
strawberries  are  high  avocados  are  low, 
so  that  while  the  individual  prices  may 
vary  from  the  above,  the  total  cost  will 
remain  much  the  same. 

Home-made  rolls,  meringue  shells,  and 
extras  average  about  50  to  75  cents,  so 
the  total  cost  approximates  $2.50. 

A  great  deal  can  be  done  the  day 
before.  Dough  for  rolls  I  keep  made  and 
ready  for  use  in  the  refrigerator.  The 
strawberry  mousse  I  make  the  day  be- 
fore and  find  that  it  does  not  become  too 
hard  or  full  of  ice  crystals.  Of  course, 
if  a  freezer  is  to  be  used  the  mousse 
should  be  made  about  four  hours  before 
dinner.  Meringue  shells  are  much  better 
if  made  at  least  two  days  ahead. 

So,  when  the  dinner  day  arrives  only 
the  actual  cooking  remains  and  so  simple 
is  the  whole  thing  that  I  never  refuse  an 
invitation  to  go  out  on  that  day. 

Strawberry  Mousse 

Hull,  wash  and  drain  I  box  of  fresh 
berries.  Crush  with  ^  cupful  of  sugar. 
Add  1  tablespoonful  of  lemon  juice,  a 
pinch  of  salt,  and  fold  in  1  cupful  of 
cream,  whipped  stiff.  Put  into  a  tray 
in  electric  refrigerator  for  about  two 
hours,  stirring  once,  or  if  freezer  is  used 
pack  in  two  parts  of  ice  to  one  part  of 
coarse  salt  and  let  stand  four  hours, 
stirring  and  repacking  once. 


The  new 

BURNETT'S 

Vanilla  Bottle  is 

STURDY 

Y'ou'll  welcome  the  new  am- 
■*•  ber  glass  Burnett's  Vanilla 
bottle,  for  its  broader  base  makes 
it  s\>  much  steadier  than  the  old 
style  extract  bottle.  Just  an- 
other reason  why  Burnett's  Va- 
nilla is  essential  to  good  cookery. 

Apple  Sauce  Pie 

To  make  this  deli- 
cious apple  sauce  pie 
fill  a  baked  pastry  shell 
with  2  cups  of  apple 
sauce  flavored  with  1  y2 
Up.  Burnett's  Vanil- 
la. Then  whip  lineups  . 
of  cream,  1  tbsp.  con- 
fectioner*s  sugar,  1  % 
tsp.  Burnett's  Vanil- 
la. Co  verpieand  serve. 

Send  10  cents  for  our  book, 
"Doubly    Delicious    Desserts." 

JOSEPH  BURNETT  COMPANY 

437  D  STREET,  BOSTON 

281  Wholesale  Terminal  Bldg.,Los  Angeles 

61  Main  Street,  San  Francisco 


TWICE  AS  BIG 

no  advance  in  price 


The  new  double-size  Gottschalk  Metal 
Sponge  means  extra  value  to  the  house- 
keeper. Cleans  and  scours  faster  without 
scratching.  Keeps  your  hands  dainty  and 
white.  Look  for  the  burro  trademark 
Sn/Mk-Tb.t   <>n  the  sanitary  cellophane  bag. 


OTTSCHALKS 

THE  ORIGINAL-SANITARY 

METAL  SPONGE 


Easy  to  use;  won't  mar  walls 

Moore  Push-pins 

OR 

Push-less  Hangers 

Make  picture  hanging  a  delight 
All  Hardware  and 
1UC.  packets     Stationery   Storca 
Moore  Push-Pin  Co.,  Philadelphia 
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Meringue  Shells 

3  egg  whites  beaten  stiff 
Yi  cupful  of  powdered  sugar 
Y2  cupful  of  granulated  sugar 

Sift  together  the  powdered  and  granu- 
lated sugar,  and  beat  slowly  into  egg 
whites.    Add 

1  tablespoonful  of  vinegar  or  lemon 

juice 
1  teaspoonful  of  vanilla 

Shape  in  circles  on  wet  letter  paper  on 
cookie  sheets,  using  about  one  heaping 
tablespoonful  to  a  shell.  Do  not  place 
close  together.  Bake  in  a  slow  oven 
(300  degrees)  one  hour.  Remove  from 
paper  while  hot. 

Avocado  Cocktail 

Skin  and  cut  the  avocado  in  small 
cubes,  cover  with  3  tablespoonfuls  of 
lemon  juice  and  let  stand  one  hour.  Peel 
the  grapefruit  and  cut  sections  from 
membrane,  and  put  into  a  bowl  with 
4  tablespoonfuls  of  powdered  sugar.  Let 
stand  one  hour,  then  combine  with 
avocado.  Serve  in  cocktail  glasses  very 
cold  and  garnish  with  fresh  mint  leaves. 

Lamb  Chops  with  Stuffed  Tomatoes 

Peel  6  large  tomatoes,  hollow  out 
their  centers  and  stuff  with  a  dressing 
made  by  combining  the  following: 

1  cupful  of  dry  bread  crumbs 

Yz,  an  onion,  minced  and  browned 
slightly  in  butter 

2  tablespoonfuls  each  of  chopped 
parsley  and  celery 

Salt  to  taste 

1  tablespoonful  of  melted  butter 

Place  chops  with  filled  tomatoes  in  a 
large  shallow  pan  and  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  (350  degrees)  about  one  hour,  or 
until  chops  are  tender. 

Lift  tomatoes  and  chops  out  carefully 
when  done  and  place  on  large  heated 
chop  platter,  alternating  tomatoes  with 
chops.  To  fat  and  tomato  juice  left  in 
pan  add  salt  and  Y2  cupful  of  hot  water, 
heat  thoroughly  and  pour  over  chops. 

Zucchini  and  Spinach 

Steam  zucchini  until  tender.  Mash, 
and  add  half  a  clove  of  garlic,  chopped 
fine.  Drain  spinach  and  chop.  Add  to 
zucchini  with  salt  and  2  tablespoonfuls 
of  melted  butter.  Put  into  a  buttered 
casserole,  cover  with  browned  bread 
crumbs,  and  bake  20  minutes. 

The  table  for  my  company  dinner 
is  covered  with  an  Italian  Deruta  cloth 
and  Italian  dishes  in  old  ivory  and 
green  are  used  with  green  glassware, 
tall  pale  yellow  candles  and  a  low 
bouquet  of  yellow  flowers  or  a  flat  dish  of 
fresh  grapes,  persimmons,  pears,  apples, 
or  other  fresh  fruit. — Elizabeth   Shaw. 


Grbo&. 


to  bind  one  edge  of  a  double-edged 
razor  blade  with  adhesive  when  the 
razor  is  to  be  used  as  an  utility  tool. 


ofnst  a  little  fellow 

How  carefully  you  safeguard  his   food,  his  rest,  his  play  —  for  you 
want  him  to  grow  up  the  strongest,  healthiest  boy  in  the  land. 

Of  course,  you  worry  when  he  doesn't  want  to  eat.  And  that  is  why 
we  want  you  to  know  about  a  cereal  so  different  children  can't  resist  it. 

It's  Kellogg's  Rice  Krispies.  Delicious,  toasted  rice  bubbles  that 
actually  crackle  in  milk  or  cream.  The  snapping  and  popping  fascinates 
youngsters  .  .  .  watch  them  eat! 

And  Kellogg's  Rice  Krispies  are  one  of  the  best  of  cereals  for  chil- 
dren. Nourishing.  Yet  so  easy  to  digest,  they  do  not  overtax.  They 
invite  restful  sleep  when  served  for  the  nursery  supper. 

Rice  Krispies  are  sealed  in  a  protective  waxtite  bag  which  keeps 
them  oven-fresh  !  Made  by  Kellogg  in  Battle  Creek.  Quality  guaranteed  J 

Nov  Easy  -  OjU'H    Top  —  You  don't  need  to  cut  or  tear  the  package.  Simply 
press  with  your  thumbs  along  dotted  line  —and  the  patented  hinged  t<>i>  opens! 
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Four  Specially 
Reduced  Excursions 


HOMETOWN 

TO 
HOMETOWN 

$749 

First  Class! 


Have  you  dreamed  of  a  trip  Round  the 
World?  Of  adventures  and  thrills  in 
distant  lands?  Joyous  days  sightsee- 
ing in  Hawaii,Japan,China,Philippines, 
India,  Egypt,  Europe.  Join  one  of  these 
four  excursions  on  President  Liners. 

26,000  thrilling  miles.  Take  85  days 
with  generous  visits  in  22  ports  in  14 
countries,  or  take  six  months,  stopping 
over  as  you  please  — then  continuing 
your  trip  on  another  Round  the  World 
President  Liner.  Either  way  pay  only 
$749,  First  Class— with  full  privileges. 
Outside  stateroom.  Famous  meals.  All 
sports.  Outdoor  swimming  pools. 

There  are  only  four  of  these  specially 
reduced  excursions,  so  see  your  local 
travel  agent,  or  Dollar  Lines,  at  once! 
Reservations  will  go  fast  at  this  bar- 
gain fare. 

Sailings  from  San  Francisco 
via  the  Sunshine  Belt 

PRESIDENT  HAYES  .  .  JULY  8 
PRESIDENT  PIERCE  .  .  JULY  22 
PRESIDENT  MONROE  .  AUG.  5 
PRESIDENT  VAN  BUREN  AUG.  19 
From  Los  Angeles  4  days  earlier 


DOLLAR 

STEAMSHIP  LINES 

San  Francisco  ▼  Oakland  ~  Los  Angeles 
San  Diego -Seattle -Portland 


Dollar  Steamship  Lines  s-7 

311  California  Street,  San  Francisco 

Please  tell  me  all  about  these  Specially 
Reduced  Excursions  Round  the  World. 

Name . 


Your  Vacation  Questions  Answered 

Sunset  Travel  Service 


Address . 


APROPOS  of  a  great  many  things, 
recent  travel  trends  point  to  Euro- 
pean tours  on  the  installment  plan;  the 
consideration  of  a  regular  motor  trans- 
port service  over  the  Sahara  Desert; 
round  trip  Pullman  tickets  with  stop- 
over privileges;  a  25  per  cent  reduction 
on  the  round  trip  California-Panama 
Canal-New  York  service;  and  Hawaii 
going  continental  with  sidewalk  cafes 
along  the  palm-lined  arcade  of  the 
Dillingham  Building  near  the  passenger 
liner  piers.  We  have  heard  too  that  the 
Wild  West  still  lives!  Cheyenne  cele- 
brates with  a  Frontier  Days  Celebration 
July  26  to  30,  and  the  annual  Pendleton 
Round  Up  for  1932  will  be  held  Septem- 
ber 8,  9,  and  10.  And  now  for  the 
questions: 

Ensenada 

Travel  Editor,  Sunset  Magazine: 

Friends  who  are  coming  out  from  the  East  to  visit 
with  me  have  expressed  a  desire  to  take  a  short  trip 
by  boat  to  Ensenada.  Will  there  be  trips  this  year 
similar  to  those  of  last  year?  Any  information  you 
send  will  be  appreciated. — M.  M.,  Los  Angeles, 
California. 

Ensenada  in  Old  Mexico  will  be  avail- 
able to  summer  travelers  again  this  year; 
a  ship  sails  every  Friday  evening  at  7:00 
from  Wilmington  down  the  coast  to  San 
Diego  and  on  to  Ensenada.  The  ship, 
your  hotel  during  the  entire  voyage, 
spends  12  hours  in  Ensenada,  ample  time 
for  a  trip  ashore.  Leaving  this  fascinat- 
ing port  the  ship  returns  to  Los  Angeles 
(Wilmington)  at  2:00  p.  m.  Sunday.  A 
descriptive  booklet  outlining  this  service 
is  being  sent  to  you.  It  may  also  interest 
your  friends  to  know  that  a  series  of 
weekend  yachting  parties  will  be  given 
aboard  a  palatial  liner  that  is  regularly 
used  in  the  California-Hawaii  service. 
For  the  first  week  in  July,  August,  and 
over  Labor  Day  in  September,  these 
short  cruises  to  "nowhere"  will  sail  from 
Los  Angeles  following  the  itinerary  of 
the  cruise  described  above,  and  affording 
a  day  in  Ensenada.  These  four-day 
cruises  (at  $30  and  up,  all  expense)  are 
also  outlined  in  booklets  we  have  sent 
you. 

Yellowstone  Cut-Off 

DEDICATION  of  the  last  important 
link  of  the  Yellowstone  Cut-Off 
highway  project  will  be  held  at  Burns, 
Oregon,  some  time  between  July  10  and 
July  20.  This  new  cut-off"  is  officially 
designated  to  run  from  Redding  through 
the  Pit  River  Pass  and  the  southeastern 
portion  of  Oregon  to  Boise,  a  distance  of 
560  miles.    It  forms  a  connecting  link 


between  three  important  highway  sys- 
tems, and  proceeds  through  no  difficult 
passes.  There  will  be  a  connection  from 
Yellowstone  Park  via  Pocatello  and 
Boise;  a  connection  from  Montana 
through  Salmon  and  Boise;  and  the 
straight  route  from  Banff"  and  Lake 
Louise  in  Canada;  via  Spokane  and 
Pendleton,  connecting  with  the  Yellow- 
stone Cut-Off"  at  Burns.  This  new  route 
will  permit  winter  travel  between  San 
Francisco  and  Spokane,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, Boise,  and  Pocatello,  and  will 
afford  a  new  route  to  Yellowstone  next 


summer. 


Grand  Tetons 


Travel  Editor,  Sunset  Magazine: 

We  are  contemplating  one  of  the  regular  park 
tours  when  we  visit  Yellowstone  next  month.  We 
have  heard  that  a  trip  to  the  Grand  Teton  Park  is 
worth  the  extra  time,  and  are  wondering  if  this  could 
'be  arranged  in  conjunction  with  our  Yellowstone 
tour.  Any  information  will  be  useful,  and  if  pos- 
sible, we  should  like  to  have  some  booklets  on  Teton 
Park. — G.  J.,  Salem,  Oregon. 

All  too  few  persons  know  about  the 
spectacular  Tetons  and  therefore  miss 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  sections  of  the 
Jackson  Hole  country  in  Wyoming. 
The  Grand  Teton  Park  is  one  of  the 
newest  national  parks  to  have  been  made 
accessible  to  the  tourist,  and  it  is  one  of 
those  regions  so  awe-inspiring  and  beau- 
tiful that  it  defies  description.  When 
making  reservations  for  your  Yellow- 
stone Park  tour,  you  may  also  buy  a 
tour  ticket  that  includes  the  Grand 
Teton  for  $14.50  additional.  This  rate 
includes  accommodations  at  Teton 
Lodge  located  on  the  shore  of  Jackson 
Lake,  25  miles  south  of  Yellowstone. 
The  Jackson  Hole  country  which  sur- 
rounds the  Teton  Range  of  mountains 
was  in  the  past  the  rendezvous  of  cattle 
rustlers  and  outlaws.  Today  it  is  a 
vacation  paradise  where  one  may  enjoy 
incomparable  beauties;  one  may  fish, 
hunt  big  game,  or  ride  the  trails  in  the 
shadow  of  the  mighty  Tetons  that  are, 
as  a  famous  author  once  said,  the  only 
mountains  in  the  world  that  look  as 
mountains  should!  We  are  sending  de- 
scriptive booklets  on  this  newest  of 
national  parks. 

Tenth  Olympiad 

FOR  general  information  on  the 
Olympic  Games  read  Frank  J.  Tay- 
lor's excellent  article,  "All  Roads  Lead 
to  the  Olympiad,"  on  pages  6  and  7  of 
this  issue.  For  ticket  information  and 
reservation  forms  for  the  events,  write 
to  this  department  of  Sunset  Magazine. 
Please  enclose  a  stamp  with  your  request. 
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BUY  NOW  -to  SAVE! 


Today  has  th 


OO 


Buying  Power of* 

THINK  OF  IT  ...  ■  ^'* 

According  to  figures  compiled  by  the  Col- 
lege of  Commerce,  University  of  Southern 
California,  your  Auto  Supply  Dollar  today  is 
worth  $2.18  of  a  few  years  ago.  Never 
before  have  high  quality  Auto  Supplies 
been  so  low  in  price.  BUY  NOW  TO  SAVE  . .  Buy  Now  while 
your  dollars  can  do  Double  Duty . .  Buy  Now,  and  set  the  wheels 
of  industry  turning  toward  an  early  return  to  normal  conditions. 

Yfestern  Giant  Tires  give  you 
Double  Value  Jbr  your  dollar! 


General  Sherman  Tree  - 

:_Sequoia  National  Park; 

Giants  of  the  West , 


.  and  thrifty  western 
a  million  "Western 
economical  an 
Dollar  for  Doll 


owners 


A  Few  of  Our  "LOWEST -IN -HISTORY"  Tire  Prices 


Wear-well 

Wear-well 

Western  Giant 

Western  Giant 

30x3 Vi 

CLINCHER 

29x4.40-21 

BALLOON 

Center  Traction 

29x4.40-21 

Center  Traction 

30x4.50-21 

$2,85 

$2;95 

4-Ply  $  J  88 

4-Ply  $4,29 

Each  in  Pairs 

$2.90  For  One 

Each  in  Pairs 

$3.05  For  One 

Each  in  Pairs 
$3.95  For  One 

Each  in  Pairs 
$4.46  For  One 

Western  Giant 

Western  Giant 

Western  Giant 

Western  Giant 

Center  Traction 

28x4.75-19 

Center  Traction 

29x5.00-19 

Center  Traction 

31x5.25-21 

Center  Traction 

32x6.00-20 

4-PIy  $499 

4-Ply  $  J  29 

4-Ply  $£48 

6-Ply$g74 

Each  in  Pairs 
$5.15  For  One 

Each  in  P*irs 
$5.45  For  One 

Each  in  Pairs 
$6.68  For  One 

Each  in  Pairs 
$8.92  For  One 

Ask  for  how  Price  on  sizes  not  shown  and  on  our  DeLuxe  and 
Super  Whipcord  Balloons  and  High  Pressure  Tires. 


EAT  COVERS/ 

at  1932.  Low  Prices* 


Camping  Equipment*; 


$2^ 


The  largest  assortment  of  smart  pat- 
terns in  the  west  ....  TAILORED 
■TO  FIT  YOUR  CAR,  Hollywood 
"Kustom-Bilt"-Seat  Covers  are  the  smoothest  fitting,  longest  last- 
ing, most  economical  you  can  buy. 

SLIP-ON   COVERS        '  HOLLYWOOD 


Duro    Hollywood 

Coupe $1.39     $2.65 

Coach 2.75        4.45 

Sedan  2.95       4.75    i 


"Kustom-Bilt"  Seat  Covers  cover  all 

upholstery  up   to   the  window   line. 

Fabrics  to  match  any  car  upholstery 

at  $3.35  to  $32.50  per  set. 


~at  the  Lowest  Prices  in  History! 

"  Western  Auto"  now  offers  guaranteed  Camp  Equipment - 
the  kind  the  "old  timers"  use— at  a  fraction  of  what  it  cost  a 
few  years  ago . . .  BUY  NOW  TO  SAVE . . . 
Complete  your  camping  outfit  NOW  while 
prices  are  the  lowest  in  history.  Also  Tennis, 
Golf,  Fishing  needs— at  our  pleasing  prices. 


CampCots $2.47and$3.95 

Camp  Beds $5.89and$9.85 

Camp  Mattresses  $1.98  to  $6.98 

1  Camp  Stoves $4.45  and  $6.45 

Tents $5.98  to  $24.75 

Camp  Tables $2.69  and  $3.95 

Luggage  Carriers  .    98cto$1.95 
Camp  Axes 98c  and  $1 .35 


Tow  Ropes  0  Cables  89c  to  $2.79 
Gasoline  Lanterns,  $4.95  &  $8.25 

Auto  Spade $1.20 

Canvas  Folding  Pail  89c 

Canvas  Wash  Basin 57c 

CampChairs 59c  to $3.25 

Vacuum  Bottles  ...    89c  to  $5.00 
Gallon  Jugs $1.19  to  $2.45 


ents~^ 

Money-Saving  Prices 


170  Stores  in  the  West- 


rWfesternAuto 


See  Telephone  Book  ior 
Address  of  Nearest  Store 


.SAVING    SAM 


Sunset  Camp 
and  Cabin  Book 

. .  .  profusely  illustrated 
^-everyoutdoorenthus- 
iast  will  welcome  it — 

5  Oc  At  All 

"Western  Auto"  stores 
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SOUTH    SEAS 

Hawaii  •  Samoa  •  Fiji  •  New  Zealand  •  Australia 


v   "*°'^vr*-i3 

^"^^t^^^^s!^^! 

H  AWAI  I 

An  Over-seas  Vacation 
At  an  On-shore  Cost 

one  way  as  low  as 

*00  *75 


FIRST  CLASS 


CABIN  CLASS 


o  • 


0 


RE  you  going  +0  have  only 
a  landlubber's  vacation 
when  the  sea  is  calling  out 
a  bargain  like  that?  When  you 
can  enjoy  over  2100  miles  of 
ocean  roving  in  luxury  for  as 
little  as  $90  First  Class — and 
reach  Hawaii  at  the  peak  season 
of  her  bewitching  charm? 

Answer  with  a  booking  today! 
Crossings  in  less  than  five  days 
on  the  "Mariposa,"  "Monterey" 
or"Malolo."  More  leisurely  voy- 
ages on  the  "Matsonia,"  "City 
of  Los  Angeles,"  "Maui"  and 
"Calawaii."  Sailings  from  San 
Francisco  or  Los  Angeles  every 
few  days.  Ask  about  All-Inclu- 
sive-Cost Tours — at  your  travel 
agency  or  our  offices. 

•    • 
New  Service  to 

NEW  ZEALAND  and  AUSTRALIA 

15  dayjto  New  Zealand, 18  days  to  Australia, 
via  Hawaii,  Samoa  and  Fiji,  on  the  new 
super  liners  "Mariposa"   and  "Monterey." 


MATSON      LINE 
OCEANIC    LINE 

lXsVcTcT  LINE 


'San  Francisco 
Seattle 


Portland 


Lot  Angeles 

San  Diego 

7-4 


Hiking  Through  Glacier 

Travel  Editor,  Sunset  Magazine: 

Will  you  please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  touring 
map?  We  are  driving  this  summer  from  Oregon  to 
Glacier  Park.  We  want  to  spend  about  five  days  in 
the  park,  and  are  wondering  if  you  have  any  hiking 
information  or  any  booklets  that  can  give  us  this 
information.  We  have  done  a  great  deal  of  hiking 
and  the  possibility  of  a  strenuous  trail  will  not 
daunt  us. — A.  H.,  Galice,  Oregon. 

One  of  the  best  five-day  hikes  in  Gla- 
cier Park  is  known  as  the  Inside  Trail 
trip,  which  begins  at  Glacier  Park  Hotel. 
This  trail  may  be  traced  on  the  park 
map  we  have  sent  you.  From  Glacier 
Park  Hotel  you  proceed  to  Two  Medi- 
cine Chalet.  The  Valley  of  the  Two 
Medicine  in  this  region  is  still  a  favorite 
summer  campground  for  the  Blackfeet 
Indian.  The  second  evening  finds  you 
at  Cut  Bank  Chalet,  having  crossed  a 
shoulder  of  Mt.  McClintock  and  down 
the  Dry  Fork  Trail  around  Rising  Wolf 
Mountain.  The  third  day  you  leave 
Cut  Bank  Chalet  to  proceed  over  Triple 
Divide  Trail  and  down  Hudson  Bay 
Creek  to  Red  Eagle  Camp.  The  fourth 
day  you  reach  Going-to-the-Sun  Chalet. 
As  you  come  down  over  the  trail  you  will 
appreciate  why  the  Indians  gave  it  this 
very  appropriate  name.  The  fifth  day 
you  proceed  to  Many-Glacier  Hotel  via 
Peigan  Pass  which  winds  along  the  west 
side  of  Mt.  Allen.  Glacier  Park  affords 
some  of  the  most  awe-inspiring  moun- 
tain passes  in  the  Rockies,  and  is  a 
splendid  example  of  the  results  of  the 
Glacial  Age.  Comfortable  accommoda- 
tions and  good  food  are  to  be  had  at  the 
lodges  and  chalets  where  you  will  stop 
each  night,  and  each  morning  you  will 
be  provided  with  a  box  lunch  for  the 
noonday  meal  on  the  trail.  The  booklets 
we  are  sending  will  give  you  valuable 
information  on  the  country  through 
which  you  will  pass  on  this  hike. 

Rules  and  Regulations 

Travel  Editor,  Sunset  Magazine: 

Is  it  necessary  to  take  an  axe  and  a  shovel  if  we 
camp  in  a  national  forest?  If  so,  what  size  is  re- 
quired? We  have  heard  that  the  government  issues 
booklets  giving  rules  and  regulations  for  camping  in 
the  national  parks.  Where  can  these  be  secured? 
Thank  you  for  this  information. — D.  M.,  Minden, 
Nevada. 

An  axe  and  shovel  are  required  with 
every  automobile  that  enters  a  national 
park  or  national  forest  on  a  camping 
trip.  The  shovel  blade  must  be  8  inches 
wide  and  the  handle  36  inches  long.  The 
axe  handle  must  be  26  inches  long  and 
the  head  should  weigh  2  to  2}4  pounds. 
The  government  issues  a  complete  and 
detailed  booklet  on  every  national  park 
in  the  United  States.  If  you  are  inter- 
ested in  but  one  park,  write  direct  to  the 
Superintendent,  in  care  of  the  park  you 
wish  to  visit.  If  you  are  interested  in 
several,  however,  then  it  will  be  advis- 
able to  write  to  the  Director,  National 
Park  Service,  Washington,  D.  C.  Spe- 
cify in  your  letter  the  various  parks 
about  which  you  wish  information. 


When 
in  San 
Francisco 
Live  on 
NOB  HIL1 


I  he  Mark  Hopkins  and  the 
Fairmont  Hotels  on  Nob 
Hill,  overlookins  San  Fran- 
cisco,arebuta  stones  throw 
from  the  shops  and  theatres 
..Eleven  hundred  roomswith 
bath  at  moderate  rates.. 
Swimming  pool,  Sports  ter- 
race, Dancing  every  evening 
in  Peacock  Court,  Arcade 
shopping  service— If  driving, 
garage  your  car  in  the  build- 
ing. Write  for  information 


GEORGE  D.  SMITH 
Managing  Director 

T*H=    mQAK  UOPKinS 

t«c  *ai-Rmoirr 


The  best  liked 
hotels  in  Portland 

CENTRALLY  LO- 
CATED—MODERN 

Rates:  Single,  Bath  or 
Shower,  $2  to  $4;  Double, 
Bath  or  Shower,  $3  to  $6; 
Booms  en  suite,  $6  to  $10. 

HEATHMAN 

HOTELS 

Portland,  Oregon 
Park  and  Salmon 
Broadway  and  Salmon 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


San  Rafael 

"One  of  California's  finest  private  tchools" 
(non-sectarian) 
One  hour  from  San  Francisco.  Primary,  Grammar,  High 
School,  Junior  College.  Fully  accredited  to  University  of  Cali- 
fornia and  other  leading  universities.  High  scholastic  stand- 
ard. Military  system  under  U.  S.  A.  supervision.  Catalog. 
A.  L.  Stewart,  Supt.,  Box  8-N,  San  Rafael,  Calif. 
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FOR 

FEMININE 
HYGIENE 


MMK 


HYGIENIC      ,#! 
POWDER       ** 


CLEANSING  "> 

COOLING  ,•■  . 

REFRESHING  >■'' 


•  True  feminine  love- 
liness is  Safely  retained 
with  the  regular  use 
of  TAKARA. 

Trained  nurses  and  thousands 
of  women,  who  find  Takara 
the  Safe  answer  to  personal 
hygienic  problems,  pass  the 
story  of  Takara  and  its  many 
benefits  on  to  their  friends. 

TAKARA  has  been  compounded  to  be  used  as  a 
cleansing  feminine  wash.  Always  gentle  in  action, 
refreshing  and  positively  non-irritating,  it  may  be 
used  as  often  as  desired. 

tAt  all  leading  druggist's 

Purchase  genuine  TAKARA  (lettering  always 
in  Japanese  characters  on  a  green  package), 
or  mail  the  coupon  Today  for  a  generous 
1  trial  package. 


TAKARA 


TAKARA  LABORATORIES,  32-6 

29  N.  Fourth  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Please  send  Free  trial  package,  Takara  Hygienic 
Powder  and   booklet  regarding  feminine  hygiene. 

Name 


Address . 
City 


State    _ 


-sr- 


Not   a 

FREC RLE 

. .  .  to  worry  about — /  always  use 

T\T2      OITDDV'C    FRECKLE 
Ul\.    DLIVA.  I     O    OINTMENT 

Embarrassing  Freckles  just  naturally  fade-oi  t  with  the  appli- 
cation of  this  SAFE  freckle  removing  cream.  Also  beautifies 
the  complexion  Sold  for  40years  .  .satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Two  sizes,  65c  and  $1.25.  At  your  druggist  or  order  from 
DR.  C.  H.  BERRY  CO. 
Dept.  S-7,  2975  So.  Michigan  Ave..  Chicago.  Ill 


Lokoya  Boys9  Camp 

(two  hours  from  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Cities) 
A  fine  private  camp  for  your  son  directed  by 

WALTER    CHRISTIE 

eteran  athletic  coach  who  has  long  been  recognized  for  his 
A'ork  with  boys  and  young  men. 

Camp  dates  June  12  to  August  31 
Boys  admitted  at  any  time.  For  complete  information  write 
LOKOYA  BOYS'  CAMP.  Lokoya,  Calif. 


Lokoya  Girls'  Camp 

A  private  camp  for  younger  girls,  conducted  in 
conjunction  with  Lokoya  Lodge.  In  the  moun- 
tains of  Napa  County. 

Write  LOKOYA  LODGE,   Lokoya,  California 


Lokoya  School  Home  for  Boys 

i  PROVIDING  BOARD  AND  SCHOOL  AT  A  COST  OF 
$50.  A  MONTH 
A  small  group  of  boys  will  live  in  comfortable  quarters  at 
|he  Lokoya  Boys'  Camp  throughout  the  school  year. 
I   They  will  attend  the  excellent  public  schools  of  the  City  of 
Napa,  California. 

I  Their  recreation,  study  and  home  life  will  be  under  excellent 
jupervision. 

For  information  write  Paul  Flegel   Lokoya,  Calif. 


Anti-Sunburn 

P\0  you  realize  that  you  readers  of 
l-*  Sunset  help  to  plan  and  edit  this 
beauty  column,  even  as  you  do  the  rest 
of  the  magazine?  We  appreciate  your 
thoughtful  aid  most  heartily  indeed. 

The  following  letter  from  one  of  our 
good  friends  whom  we  have  not  met 
personally — except  by  way  of  the  tele- 
phone— came  today,  just  in  time  to  pass 
along  to  you  women  and  men,  too,  who 
are  bathing  and  picnicking  and  hiking 
and  motoring  in  one  part  or  another  of 
the  Golden  West,  basking  in  summer 
sunshine. 

"The  June  number  of  Sunset  came 
this  morning  just  as  I  was  planning  my 
equipment  for  a  month's  camping  trip 
with  the  Sierra  Club,  and  it  occurred  to 
me  that  your  readers  might  be  inter- 
ested in  the  simple  and  sure  sunburn 
preventive  I  have  been  using  for  about 
four  years. 

"Make  a  saturated  solution  of  tannic 
acid  in  water  and  add  one  part  of  this  to 
nineteen  parts  of  glycerine;  in  other 
words,  5%  tannic  acid  to  95%  glycerine. 
If  one  doesn't  care  to  do  this  oneself,  I 
am  sure  any  druggist  would  oblige,  and 
the  ingredients  cost  almost  nothing.  Put 
this  on  face,  hands,  neck,  etc.,  in  the 
morning,  let  it  dry  in  a  while,  and  then 
rub  off  the  surplus  before  powdering. 
This  will  last  all  day  unless  one  washes 
or  bathes,  when  a  fresh  application 
should  be  made. 

"When  going  on  a  camping  trip  I  fill 
all  the  little  perfume  bottles  I  have  been 
saving  for  a  year,  and  carry  one  in  each 
knapsack  and  in  the  pockets  of  breeches 
and  coats.  Then  I  not  only  have  a  sup- 
ply for  any  emergency,  but  if  one  bottle 
breaks  I  am  not  left  destitute  for  the 
rest  of  the  trip. 

"I  have  one  of  these  very  sensitive 
English  skins  which  burns  very  quickly 
and  painfully,  and  I  returned  from  my 
first  camping  trip  looking  like  a  cigar 
store  Indian,  and  with  painful  burns  on 
the  backs  of  my  hands  which  left  scars 
for  over  a  year.  A  friend  returned  from 
Honolulu  a  few  months  later  with  news 
of  this  discovery  and  I  had  some  made 
up  immediately  and  have  used  it  ever 
since.  It  has  proved  itself  under  the 
most  trying  conditions — sunshine  on 
glaciers,  on  polished  granite,  on  the  sea. 
This  week  I  am  nursing  a  very  painful 
attack  of  sunburn  on  shoulders,  back 
and  throat,  which  were  burned  through 
my  white  mesh  shirt  when  I  attended 
the  Mountain  Play  last  Sunday  after- 
noon; but  my  bare  arms,  neck  and  face 
did  not  burn  at  all,  for  I  had  first  pro- 
tected them  with  the  glycerine  and 
tannic  solution." 

Have  you  made  any  discoveries  that 
you  would  like  to  pass  along  to  other 
readers  of  Sunset?  We  are  always  glad 
to   hear  from   you.  —  Jean  Ashcroft. 


So   simple, 
yet  so  safe  and  sure! 

Sani-Flush  keeps  toilet  bowls  per- 
fectly spotless  and  sanitary.  You 
don't  scrub.  You  don't  scour.  All 
the  objectionable  work  is  done  for 
you  in  a  few  minutes.  It's  like  hav- 
ing an  extra  servant  in  the  house. 

Just  sprinkle  a  bit  of  this  anti- 
septic, cleansing  powder  in  the  bow] 
(directions  on  the  can).  When  you 
flush  the  toilet,  porcelain  will  spar- 
kle .  .  .  odors  go  .  .  .  and  the  hidden 
trap  that  no  brush  can  clean  is  puri- 
fied and  safe.  Sani-Flush  can't  harm 
the  plumbing. 

At  grocery,  drug  and  hardware 
stores,  25c.  (Another  use  for  Sani- 
Flush  —  cleaning  automobile  radia- 
tors.   See  directions  on  can.) 
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The  Friend  of  -mO 

Every  Mother  ^©*^V 

***** 


C^C, 


Who 

Values  Her 

Children's  Skin  Health 


Price  25c.    Sample  free.     AddresR: 
"Cutlcura,"  Dept  GK,  Moldan,  Mail. 


Atlantic  City's 

Newest 

Boardwalk 

Hotel 


^President 


Five  Hundred  Rooms  with  Sea  Water 
Baths  — American  and  European  Plans. 
Also  Beautifully  Furnished  Housekeeping 
Apartments  with  Complete  Hotel  Service 
by  the  week   month  or  year. 

SKA    WATER   SWIMMING    l'OOL 
MAKINK    SUN    DECK— TURKISH    BATHS 


REDUCED  RATES  IN  FORCE 


A  _L  gardeners  will  agree  that  water- 
**>  ing  is  the  chief  job  for  the  month. 
Correct  watering  is  a  fine  art  and  much 
of  our  success  as  good  plant  grc 
depends  on  it.  There  are  many  mistakes 
made  in  mere  surface  watering  and  such 
methods  are  very  costly  as  the  plants 
suffer  and  much  of  the  water  is  wasted. 
It  is  best  to  leave  the  sprinkler  for 
r.ity  to  thirty  minutes  in  one  place 
once  or  twice  a  week  and  give  the  lawn 
or  plants  a  real  watering  regularly, 
.nkling  systems  are  usually  time 
ers  if  properly  installed  but  the  water 
pressure  must  also  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. Thorough  watering  is  cheap- 
er in  the  end  and  should  be  macr 
gardening  habit.  Time  your  sprinklers 
by  the  dock. 

Mulching  and  Cultivating 

By  mulching  the  soil  with  peat  moss 
::  -I:  ~:.i  ~_:.-  ~::5._:e  :ir.  be  -.t'.i 
in  the  ground  to  help  plant  growth.  By 
dose  cultivation  between  the  plants 
where  a  mulch  is  not  given,  a  consider- 
able amount  of  moisture  is  also  con- 
served. Hence  we  advise  mulching  and 
cultivating  as  excellent  garden  practice 
and  one  that  will  produce  better  flowers. 

■ 
ing.  a  little  commercial  fertilizer  may 
be  worked   into  the  soil   to  stimulate 
growth. 

Trees  and  Shrubs 

that  trees  and  shrubs  have  the 
re:u::e-  ;~:_r.:  ;:  ~i:r:  _-.;  -:_r.;.-- 
ment  at  this  time  of  year.  Look  them 
r  for  insect  attacks  and  if  there  a 
zence  of  scale  or  mealy  bug  get  busy 
with  the  sprayer,  using  a  well  recom- 
mended oil  and  nicotine  spray.  For  any 
leaf  eating  insects  use  lead  arsenate  for 
the  best  protection.  Flowering  shrubs 
may  be  trimmed  back  to  encourage  new 
growth  for  next  season.  Heathers  can 
be  merely  shaped  now  as  they  usually 
need  drastic  treatment  after  the  flov 
ing  period.  These  subjects  should  be 
especially  examined  for  scale  on  the  old 
wood. 

Seeds  to  Sow 

One  must  look  forward  to  having 
plants  ready  for  bloom  during  the  winter 
months;  hence  we  must  prepare  seed 
beds  of  tint  red  soil  made  up  of 

leaf  mold,  a  little  peat  and  sand.    This 
will  make  an  excellent  medium  in  which 
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"T""HIS  month  we  are  happy  to 

Introduce   to  you   Albert   R. 

Gould   who  is   to   conduct   this 

department  for  you  who  live  in 

3ay   Region.     Each   month 

Gould    will    tell    you    just 

what   garden    :.i>k$    should    be 

done  and  how  to  do  them.    Mr. 

Gould  knows  his  gardens!     He 

was  graduated  from  the  R 

iens.  Kew.  London,  and  un- 
derstands gardening  as  it  is  done 
in  England.  He  was  in  charge  of 
Botanical  Gardens  in  West  Af- 
rica for  three  years  and  since 
1914.  has  been  designing  gardens 
in  California.  Sunset  readers 
are  fortunate  to  have  the  bene- 
fit of  Mr.  Gould's  excellent 
training  and  experience. — L.  R. 


bera;  delphinium;  campanulas;  geum; 
calendula,  yellow  and  orange;  stocks 
(Beauty  of  Nice  and  Mammoth  Nice); 
carnation     (Chabauds     everbloorning); 

.-'  .  ."."-  "  ."-" ■--:: .V.  '--  i  tbe  i:  _b.e  ii:y.-. 
Bfttis  monstrosa.  Water  seed  beds  mod- 
erately with  a  fine  sp : 

Chrysanthemums  and  Ehahlias 

Chrysanthemums   will   require   extra 
attention  especially  if  large  specimen 
blooms  are  desired.  These  are  grown  on 
"  -  -  •  r.;  r  •-.--.  r  i-_z~  —.-■.:.-  ~rir.f  :~i: 
all  side  buds  and  some  leaves  near  the 
terminal  must  be  removed  to  allow  tbe 
strength  to  go  to  the  main  terminal  bud  I 
called  the  crown.   They  will  need  sti 
at  tins  time.    The  border  chrysan- 
~_— 5   —-;;.-    :::i_;t  :.-.e   srr.  x.'.z:   ~  :  — - 
ered  types  are  very  satisfactory  and  can  ] 
have  their  branches  thinned  out  w 
the  dumps  have  been  allowed  to  get  l 
large  and  not  subdivided.    Six  branches  ] 
are  usually  enough  for  the  average  plant.  ] 
A   good    commercial    fertilizer   can 
given  at  this  rime,  working  it  in  between  1 
the  plants. 

It  will  be  advisable  to  disbud  dahlias.  ] 
removing  the  side  buds  to  secure  large, 
Cultivating  and  fertilizing  will 
also  give  good  results.  At  the  first  indi- 
cation of  mildew  apply  liquid  sulphur 
ir.'  .:  .:::;  r;  :;r  ::  :  :;:rr.t  -c"i; 
with  nicotine  before  the  buds  open. 

Water  Gardens 

During  the  heat  of  Juhr  our  thoughts 
turn  to  water  gardens.  '  Since  a  well- 
arranged  pool  adds  interest  as  weL 
beauty  to  a  garden,  why  not  have  c  c 
The  design  is  important  and  depends  I 
upon  the  size  of  your  garden.   If  a  large  I 
pool  is  contemplated,  it  will  be  advisable  I 
to  secure  a  competent  garden  designer  I 
to  draw  the  plan.    For  the  small  garden] 
or  backyard  an  oval  pool  is  very  appro-  j 
priate  and  with  a  few  sacks  of  cement  I 
and  a  yard  of  sand,  a  satisfactory  one  ] 
can  be  built.    The  size  is  optional  but 
rive  feet  by  eight  with  a  depth  of  at  least 
two  feet,  will  usually  be  correct.    The 
edge  looks  more  natural  if  rocks  an 
used:  these  can  be  placed  in  with  cement 
and  will  finish  the  job  to  perfection.   T< 
insure  a  watertight  job.  wash  in  ar. 
finish  coat  of  nearly  pure  cement  with  : 
brush.    The  pool  should  be  washed  ou* 
-  il  rimes  before  the  fish  are  put  in— 
at  least  a  week  after  the  pool  is  com 
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dieted.  An  inch  drainage  outlet  can  be 
)laced  in  the  low  point  but  since  the  pool 
leeds  only  an  annual  cleaning  out  the 
kain  is  not  absolutely  essential. 

Of  course  water  lilies  are  the  attrac- 
ion  of  the  pool.  While  one  large  variety 
vould  really  fill  up  a  pool  of  this  size, 
hree  varieties  of  the  small  tropical  star 
ype  can  be  planted  in  such  space.  Es- 
arboucle  is  a  good  red  and  Sunrise  is  a 
;ood  yellow.  These  two  with  a  plant  of 
he  sacred  lotus,  yellow,  white  or  red  in 
he  center  will  fill  the  pool.  Large  pots 
>r  boxes  can  be  used  for  planting;  the 
oil  should  contain  commercial  plant 
ood  well  mixed  at  the  rate  of  five  parts 
oil  to  one  of  fertilizer  and  the  top  of  the 
:>ot  covered  with  sand.  Gold  fish  in  all 
heir  brilliant  colors  add  more  than  a 
ouch  of  interest  and  a  few  snails  will 
ceep  the  pool  clean. 

Rock  Gardens 

A  careful  study  of  rocks  in  their  natu- 
al  habitat  will  be  of  assistance  to  one 
milding  a  rock  garden,  and  all  planting 
hould  be  done  with  a  view  to  natural 
rrangement.  A  waterfall  or  dripping 
veil,  cleverly  concealed,  and  arranged 
o  run  through  a  small  creek  into  the 
>ool,  will  make  a  pleasing  combination 
•frock  and  water  garden.  If  a  large  rock 
arden  is  contemplated  a  plan  should  be 
Irawn  up  marking  the  high  and  low 
ioints  and  the  planting  spaces  properly 
iesignated.  As  to  the  proper  location, 
hoose  the  roughest  place  in  the  garden 
nd  build  up  the  rocks  but  be  sure  to 
dd  good  soil  between  the  rocks  and 
revices.  A  good  rooting  medium  is 
nost  important  and  all  spaces  should  be 
iroperly  packed  when  building  up  to 
nsure  proper  watering.  On  large  rock 
ardens  it  will  be  necessary  to  plant 
arge  groups  of  each  subject  for  color 
ffect.  I  advise  planting  eight  or  twelve 
f  each  subject  in  a  group.  Small  rock 
ardens  will  allow  using  only  one  or  two 
f  each  to  give  a  wide  variety  and  any 
ide  spaces  may  be  filled  in  from  time 
o  time.  The  most  important  thing  is 
0  get  started  no  matter  how  small.  I 
hall  advise  you  regularly  in  this  column 
/hat  and  how  to  plant.  Rock  plants  are 
ot  expensive  and  your  nurseryman  can 
upply  you  with  the  latest  and  best 
reations  which  are  well  worth  while. 


to  use  adhesive  tape 
to  hold  vine  ten- 
drils to  stucco 
walls.  The  adhe- 
sive will  hold  until 
it  gets  water  soaked 
and  by  that  time 
the  tendrils  are 
fastened. 


*WATCH  FOR  THESE  DANGER  SIGNALS  OF  "ATHLETE'S  FOOT" 
Caused  by  the  germ — limit  trichophyton—"  Lthlete'l  Foot"  nuv  Krai  *li..w 

itself  in  several  different  wj*«.  u-ujIIv  between  the  toi onatiaMi  by 

redness,  or  ckinKTaik-.  or  tin]  itching  blisters.  The  -kin  nwj  turn  nhiir. 
thick  ami  moist  nr  develop  dryness  wild  little  Make,  Any  «n>-  'ij  tlwtc 
calls  for  immediate  treatment ! 


•«» 


Doctors,  health  officials*  newspapers 


WARN  AGAINST  EPIDEMIC  OF 

ATHLETE'S  FOOT 


ff 


a 


Don't  neglect  itching,  peel- 
ing toes,  blisters?  red,  raw, 
cracked  shin?  these  can  exact 
a  heavg  penaltg 

TF  THERE'S  any  doubt  as  to  how  alarm- 
■*■  ing  this  epidemic  of  "Athlete's  Foot" 
has  become,  just  glance  through  the  news- 
paper clippings  printed  above. 

If  you  notice  nothing  more  than  an  itch- 
ing between  your  toes — don't  think  it  can't 
mean  danger.  For  usually  that's  the  way 
"Athlete's  Foot"  begins. 

Next  the  skin  may  turn  white,  feel  moist, 
unwholesome.  Or  it  may  turn  red,  as  it 
often  does,  producing  a  rawness  sometimes 
so  painful  that  shoes  cannot  be  worn. 

Don't  let  this  happen  to  you!  And  above 
all  beware  of  breaks  in  the  skin  through 
which  blood  poisoning,  lockjaw  and  ery- 
sipelas may  pass  into  the  blood  stream. 

Watch  your  step  in  places  where 
"Athlete's  Foot"  abounds 

There  is  only  one  answer  as  to  why  millions 
of  people  fall  prey  to  this  insidious  disease. 
And  that  answer  is,  that  the  liny  ringworm 


germs  which  cause  this  infection  lurk  by  the 
billions  in  the  very  places  people  go  to  pro- 
mote health — on  beachwalks,  on  the  edges 
of  swimming  pools,  on  locker-  and  dressing' 
room  floors,  in  gyms  and  bathhouses — even 
in  your  own  spotless  bathroom. 

Use  Absorbine  Jr.  to  kill  the 
germs  of  "Athlete's  Foot" 

You  may  have  the  first  symptoms*  of 
"Athlete  s  Foot"  without  knowing  it  until 
you  examine  closely  the  skin  between  your 
toes.  At  the  slightest  sign,  douse  on 
Absorbine  Jr.  morning  and  night. 

Laboratory  and  clinical  tests  have  dem- 
onstrated that  Absorbine  Jr.  kills  quickly, 
when  it  reaches   the  f^erm. 

Absorbine  Jr.  has  lieen  so  beneficial  that 
Substitutes  are  sometimes  offered.  There  is 
too  much  at  stake  to  trust  relief  to  a  "just- 
as-good-as."  There  i.-  nothing  like  Absor- 
bine Jr.  Take  a  bottle  along  on  e\  ery  out- 
ing; that's  wise  precaution.  Price,  §1.25. 
For  free  sample  write  \\  .  !•'.  Young,  Inc.. 
443  Lyman  St., Springfield, 
Mass.  In  Canada:  Lyman 
Building,   Montreal. 


FOR  SUNBURN,  TOO!  Simply  douse  cooling  Absorbine  Jr.  on  burning, 

feverish  skin,  after  every  exposure.  If  takes  out  the  sting  and  encourages 
a  sun-tan  coat.  No  unpleasant  odor,  not  greasy.  Wonderful,  loo,  for 
insect  bites,  bruises,  burns,  sore  muscles. 

ABSORBINE   JR. 

for  years  has  relieved  sore  muscles,  muscular  aches,  bruises, 
burns,  cuts,  sprains,  abrasions 
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Mother 


never 
worries 
now 

Sheknows  they*  re  always 
safe  from  passing  cars 

No  more  nerve-torturing  mo- 
ments for  mother  while  her  chil- 
dren are  at  play.  No  more  dash- 
ing to  the  window  at  the  sound 
of  every  passing  car  to  see  that 
little  Jimmy  and  Betty  have  not 
run  into  the  street. 

Mother  knows  they  are  always 
safe  since  their  home  is  fenced 
with  Cyclone  Fence.  No  chance 
for  them  to  dart  into  the  path  of 
passing  automobiles.  No  need 
to  worry  about  little  tots  wander- 
ing away  from  home. 

Cyclone  Fence  also  protects 
flowers  and  shrubs  from  damage 
by  would-be  intruders  of  all  kinds. 
Brings  you  the  exclusive  home 
privacy  you  have  always  wanted. 

Every  part  of  Cyclone  Fence 
is  made  of  durable  copper-steel 
covered  with  a  smooth, 
dense  coat  of  pure  zinc. 
Strongly  erected  on  H- 
column  posts  set  in 
concrete  foundations. 
Erected  by  our  trained 
men.  Phone,  wire  or 
write  for  information. 


Cyclone    is    not    a 

"typt "    of    Fence 
but     ■■■■  %de    exclu- 

.  j  , ,  I ,,     '■  1,     '  'yi  I 

.in-l      Identi  "r  I     I,  1 
this  tradonarK. 


Cyclone  Pence 

^^^^^  RCG  OS.  PAT   Off    B 

STANDARD   FENCE   COMPANY 


Oakland,  Calif. 
Los  Angeles 


Portland,  Oregon 
San  Francisco  Seattle 


Pacific  (dust  Division  0/ 

CYCLONE  FENCE  COMPANY 

General  Offices:  Waukc-Kan,  111. 
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Flower  Shows 
We    Have   Visited 

TO  date  this  year  we  have  attended 
twenty-four  flower  shows  in  the 
Bay  Region,  and  from  those  two  dozen 
festivals  we  have  gathered  hundreds  of 
good  ideas.  Here  are  some  of  them  just 
as  we  jotted  them  down  in  the  little 
black  notebook  that  goes  with  us  to 
every  flower  show. 

Up  in  Sacramento  at  the  Camellia 
Show  in  January  a  startling  effect  was 
achieved  by  covering  all  exhibition 
tables  with  shining  black  oilcloth,  thus 
making  a  distinctive  background  for  the 
waxy  pink,  white  and  red  blossoms  of 
the  lovely  camellia.  On  some  tables  in- 
dividual blooms  (without  stems)  floated 
in  low  containers,  two  or  three  to  a  bowl. 
Incidentally  this  is  a  popular  way  of 
arranging  begonias,  hollyhocks  and 
painted  daisies. 

At  Niles  in  April  the  California  Nur- 
sery Company  staged  their  annual  tulip 
show.  An  unforgettable  picture  in  one 
of  the  flower  borders  was  the  combina- 
tion of  pink  picotee  tulips  planted  with 
Dutch  iris  of  Wedgwood  blue.  We  like 
this  idea  of  using  tulips  and  bulbous  iris 
together — the  plants  not  only  blossom 
simultaneously  but  both  are  planted  at 
the  same  time. 

The  Spring  Flower  Festival  at  Oak- 
land was  more  glorious  this  year  than 
ever  before.  Ropes  of  pansies  in  certain 
decorative  effects  appealed  to  us,  as  did 
also  the  imitation  lily  pools  built  of  tin 
and  painted  sky  blue  to  give  a  feeling 
of  depth.  Imagine  bright  gold  fish  in 
such  a  pool! 

Corsages,  table  bouquets  and  flower 
arrangements  are  always  worthy  of 
study.  Nowhere  have  we  seen  more 
charming  Colonial  bouquets  than  those 
made  for  exhibits  by  Miss  Stapf  of  Bur- 
lingame.  In  making  them,  this  flower 
artist  uses  a  small  paper  doily  for  a  back- 
ground through  the  center  of  which  she 
pushes  her  compact,  tightly-wired  bou- 
quet of  Cecil  Brunner  roses  with  their 
foliage,  a  few  sprays  of  sweet  alyssum, 
and  tiny  forget-me-nots. 

The  beauty  of  the  Marin  Garden  Club 
festival  at  Ross  was  accentuated  by  the 
majestic  redwood  grove  in  which  some 
of  the  exhibits  were  held.  We  particu- 
larly liked  the  moss  and  lichen  display 
and  the  collection  of  calceolaria  grown 
from  seed  (under  glass,  of  course). 
Here,  too,  leaf  mold  collected  by  unem- 
ployed men  was  sold  by  the  Red  Cross 
to  help  the  unemployed.  Under  the 
direction  of  the  Red  Cross  these  men-  had 
gone  through  the  forests  gathering  sacks 
of  good  leaf  mold,  which  was  being  sold 
at  fifty  cents  a  bag. 

For  the  spring  show  at  Vallejo  the 
Junior  Garden  Club  made  special  hand- 
painted  invitations.  We  were  happy  to 
receive  one  of  these,  and  to  learn  that 
the  Vallejo  show  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  shows  of  that  vicinity  this  year. 


I  N    TH  E     NEST    ! 

TJERE'S  a  proved  control,  which  when 
■*■■*■  used  according  to  simple  directions 
is  positively  guaranteed  to  rid  your  house 
or  garden  of  ants. 

Antrol  is  safe  around  children  or 
pets... easy  to  use ...  inexpensive ...  a  per- 
manent safeguard  against  ant  invasions. 

Consists  of  small  glass  jars  filled  with 
special  Antrol  Syrup.  Ants  transmit  the 
syrup  to  their  nests  for  food — killing  the 
queen  and  whole  colony! 

Get  Antrol  today  from  your  drug,  hardware, 
or  seed  store.  If  it  can't  supply  you, 
write  name  and  address  on  margin  of  this 
ad,  giving  dealer's  name.  Mail  to  Dept. 
13.  Antrol  Laboratories,  Inc.,  651  Im- 
perial St.,  Los  Angeles.  We  will  send  in- 
structive pamphlet  on  pest  control  and 
refer  to  nearest  Antrol  dealer. 

KILL  GARDEN  PESTS,  such  as  cutworms, 
snails,  slugs,  etc.,  with  Snarol,  the  ready,  pre- 
pared meal.  It's  safe.  .sure. .  economical,  .easy 
to  use.  Get  Snarol  today — to  save  your  garden  ! 


ANTRO 

Kills  Ants  in  the  Nest 


fturs 

SURETY  SEEDS 


and 


MORCROP 


An  ideal  combination — 
Lilly's  "best  for  the  West" 
Seeds  and  Morcrop  — "to 
make  your  garden  grow." 

Lilly's  Seeds  and  Morcrop 
Fertilizer  have  years  of  gar- 
den experience  behind 
them.  Write  for  Lilly's  fam- 
ous seed  catalog,  free. 


THE  CHAS.  H.  LILLY  CO.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Established  1885 


f\l 


fir 


CREATE  YOUR  FUTURE 

FREE- Introductory  Book/ 


WHY  long  and  wait  for  HAPPINESS  ond  LASTING  SUCCESS? 
Your  thoughts  of  today  con  mabe  your  future.  Let  the  Rosicru- 
cioni  show  you  how  to  convert  the  energy  of  YOUR  MENTAL 
PICTURES  into  practicol  realities.  The  elements  of  personol  pow* 
er  ond  achievement  lie  WITHIN  YOUR  OWN  MIND,  not  on  the 
hoiy  horiion  of  tomorrow.  The  free  boob,  "tOlBuom  of  |||f  Jngtg", 
explains  how  you  moy  study  and  learn  to  be  MASTER  of  your 
DESTINY.     If  you  ore  sincere,  address:-   Scribe  J.  H.  E. 

ROSICRUCIAN    ORDER 

SAN  JOSE  •  amORC  •  CALIFORNIA 
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The  Hillsborough  Garden  Club  has 
one  an  outstanding  piece  of  work  this 
ear  in  the  publishing  of  Emily  Brown's 
seful  little  handbook,  "Scoring  Systems 
5r  Flowers  and  Gardens."  This  is  a 
amplete  and  authentic  outline  for  the 
adging  of  all  show  flowers  and  general 
ower  arrangements.  The  book  was  in 
vidence  at  the  annual  spring  show  in 
lillsborough  and  will  be  used  in  many 
uture  garden  pilgrimages  and  flower 
ompetitions     throughout     the     state. 

At  forthcoming  garden  shows  look  for 

new  product  called  Manganar  Rose 
)ust.  This  fungicide  is  the  result  of 
ears  of  study  by  the  Department  of 
Mant  Pathology,  Ohio  State  Experiment 
Station  and  the  Grasselli  Chemical  Com- 
pany. The  persistent  use  of  this  dust 
vill  eliminate  mildew  and  leaf  spot  of 
oses. 

At  all  flower  shows  we  are  glad  to  see 
he  increased  interest  in  peat  moss  ex- 
libits.  Peat  moss  is  one  product  that 
;hould  be  more  generally  used  in  Pacific 

bast  gardens.  It  is  unexcelled  as  a 
nulch  for  lawns,  flower  borders,  shrubs 
md  trees;  it  helps  to  furnish  the  proper 
oil  base  for  rhododendrons,  azaleas  and 
)ther  acid-loving  plants;  combined  with 
in  equal  amount  of  good  garden  loam  it 
nakes  the  best  sort  of  medium  for  plant- 
ng  seeds  and  pot  plants. — L.  R. 


These  strong  galvanized  iron  stakes  for 
flowers  come  in  a  variety  of  lengths  and  are 
priced  from  five  cents  to  fifty  cents,  depending 
upon  length.  The  tops  are  made  to  hold  highly 
polished  medallions  of  abalone  shells,  priced 
from  J5  cents  up.  From  the  tall  stake  in  picture 
is  suspended  an  abalone  shell  bird  bath  {price 
75  cents  complete,  plus  postage).  For  full  par- 
ticulars about  these  garden  ornaments,  write  to 
Sunset  Magazine,  San  Francisco,  and  enclose 
stamped,  self-addressed  envelope  for  reply. 


"Oh,  Ranger!" 


A  Book  About  the 
National  Parks 


by 


Horace  M.  Albright 
and  Frank  J.  Taylor 


Illustrated  by  Ruth  Taylor  White 

ONLY    $1 


Formerly  $2.50 


1 


Supply  Lasts 


I OW  you  can  have  this  outstanding  book  of  Western  travel  for  a 
fraction  of  its  former  price.  You'll  enjoy  every  line  of  lore  about  the  once 
wild  and  woolly  West,  better  known  in  modern  times  as  the  domain  of  the 
National  Parks.  Even  the  Rangers  chuckle  and  read  it  with  relish — 
it  must  be  good. 

"Oh,  Ranger!"  is  just  the  book  to  make  your  Sunset  Land  vacation 
more  fun  than  ever.  It's  a  summer  of  light,  lively  reading  that  will 
double  your  enjoyment  of  motoring,  camping,  hiking  and  trail  riding  in 
the  National  Parks. 

Profusely  illustrated  with  thirty  beautiful  half- 
tones and  seventyseven  lively  cartoons  and  an 
end-sheet  holiday  map  of  the  West  by  Ruth 
Taylor  White. 

This  is  the  book  bargain  of  the  hour.     Order 

today  before  supply  is  exhausted.  S^n"^^^     Grand 

Canyon 


SUNSET  BOOK  DEPARTMENT, 

1045  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco 

Enclosed  is  one  dollar.    Please  send  me  "Oh,  Ranger!"  Sunset  Land's  great  travel  book,  right 
away.    You  are  to  refund  my  money  and  return  postage  if  I  am  not  satisfied. 

Name • 


Address . 
City 


State . 


7-J2 


£  ADMIRAL 


On  the  Beach  Front  at  Cool 
Cape  May,  N.J. 


George  M.  Boughton, 

cJManaging  Director 


A  beautiful  modern  fireproof  hotel  offering 
accommodations  of  the  highest  type — 350 
rooms  with  bath. 

Rates   Exceedingly  Modest 

Golf — Tennis — Boating 

Surf  Bathing  directly  from  hotel.    Outdoor 

Sea  Water  Swimming  Pool.     Concert  and 

Dance  Orchestra.   Social  Hostess. 

OPENS    JUNE    30th 
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The  Last  Word  About 

Cabins 


IS  IN  THIS 

Sunset 

CAMP 


AND 


CABIN 

BOOK 


20  CABIN  PLANS,  in- 
cluding cabins  of  log.  stone 
and  frame  construction. 

•  • 

100  IDEAS  for  building 
and  decorating  the  vaca- 
tion home. 

•  • 
RUSTIC      FURNITURE 
and  how  to  make  it. 

•  • 

30  CAMP  RECIPES  by 
Old  Timers. 

•  • 
CAMPING     EQUIP- 
MENT. 

•  • 

GRUB  LISTS  for  hikers, 
campers  and  those  who 
pack  in. 

•  • 

Care  and  Cooking  of  FISH 
and  GAME. 


The  supply  of  books 
is  going  fast.  Thou- 
sands have  been  sold 
in  the  past  30  days. 
Get  yours  today  to 
avoid  disappointment. 
If  not  entirely  satis- 
fied, return  the  book 
and  we  will  refund 
your  money. 


CONTAINS  hundreds  of  cabin  ideas, 
and  a  wealth  of  plans,  pictures  and 
diagrams  that  will  make  it  easy  for  you  to 
build  and  possess  the  vacation  home  of 

your  dreams and  a  whole  pack-kit 

of  ideas  on  Western  outdoor  life,  hunting, 

fishing,  and  camping ideas  that  will 

add  to  the  enjoyment  of  your  outdoor  life 
and  save  you  many  times  the  slight  cost 
of  the  book. 

A  64-page  book,  pack-full  of  the  best 
ideas  collected  by  Sunset  Magazine  in 
three  years  from  over  200,000  readers  who 
have  learned  every  angle  of  cabin  building 
and  outdoor  life  from  practical  experience. 

Whether  you  are  building  a  cabin,  going 
on  a  camping  trip,  packing  in,  or  just  plan- 
ning, you  will  want  this  book  at  once. 
Contains  every  trick  of  the  old-timers'  bag, 
will  add  to  your  comfort,  improve  your 
camp  cooking,  even  help  you  catch  a  few 
more  fish,  and  increase  your  vacation  fun 
for  years  to  come.  Order  your  copy  today 
then  give  it  up  if  you  can. 


SEND  IN  THE  COUPON  AND 

Order  by  mail  or  buy  it  over  the  counter  from 
your  book  store  or  department  store,  leading 
outing  supply  stores  or  from  any  store   of  the 

Western  Auto  Supply  Co-  postpaid  adhere  in  us  a 


50 


in  stamps 
or  coin 


SUNSET  MAGAZINE 


1045  Sansome  Street, 


San  Francisco,  Calif. 


YES,  I  want  a  copy  of  the  SUNSET  Camp  and  Cabin  Book.  I  enclose 
50c.  Please  mail  the  book  post-haste.  You  are  to  refund  my  money 
if  I  return  the  book. 


Name . 


Address. 
City 


State. 


Home  Improvement 
Questions   Answered 


/  will  be  very  grateful  if  you  will  tell  me  how  to 
clean  the  bricks  in  my  fireplace.  The  brick-layer 
neglected  to  clean  them  so  I  must  do  it  myself.  They 
are  smeared  with  mortar.  How  shall  I  polish  them 
after  the  mortar  has  been  removed? — Mrs.  E.  H.  G., 
Jackson,  California. 

To  clean  bricks,  purchase  a  small 
amount  of  commercial  muriatic  acid 
from  the  drug  store  (ten  cents  worth  will 
probably  be  sufficient).  Dissolve  this  in 
water  using  five  parts  of  water  to  one 
part  of  acid.  Be  sure  that  you  use  a 
china  or  porcelain  bowl  for  the  mixing. 
When  the  mixture  is  thoroughly  dis- 
solved apply  it  with  a  scrub  brush  to 
the  bricks.  If  the  mortar  does  not  come 
off  easily,  use  a  little  sand  paper.  When 
the  bricks  are  clean  and  dry  you  may 
wax  them  with  ordinary  floor  wax  if  you 
wish  a  dull,  glossy  finish.  If  you  want 
a  high  polish,  shellac  the  bricks  and  after 
the  shellac  is  thoroughly  dry,  apply  the 
wax. 

/  wonder  if  you  can  help  me.  My  son,  12  years 
old,  has  a  room  upstairs  with  a  sloping  ceiling  on 
one  side.  The  wood  work  is  painted  cream.  The 
furniture  also  is  cream-colored.  How  can  I  make 
this  look  more  like  a  real  boy's  room? — Mrs.  F.  M., 
Aloha,  Washington. 

We  are  sending  you  a  few  samples  of 
wall  paper  and  drapery  fabrics,  any  of 
which  would  make  a  good-looking  room 
for  a  boy.  You  might  like  to  use  the 
same  pattern  of  material  for  both  drap- 
eries and  bedspread.  These  draperies 
would  look  well  hung  from  painted 
wooden  rods.  We  would  suggest  lining 
the  draperies  and  making  them  to  the 
floor  in  length,  unless  you  feel  that  this 
treatment  would  seem  too  "dressed  up." 
There  are  several  kinds  of  floor  covering 
suitable  for  a  boy's  room.  If  you  wish 
to  use  small  rugs  there  are  hooked, 
braided  or  other  throw  rugs  in  bright 
colors.  A  good  floor  covering  for  such 
a  room  is  linoleum  in  one  of  the  attrac- 
tive designs  to  harmonize  with  drapery 
and  wall  paper. 

We  want  to  floor  our  log  cabin  with  natural  flat 
rocks  found  in  this  locality.  One  side  of  the  rock  is 
perfectly  flat  as  if  hewn,  the  other  side  is  often  un- 
even. What  is  the  proper  procedure  in  laying  this 
kind  of  floor?  Is  a  sand  bed  prepared  or  do  you  use 
a  cement  mixture?  Also  would  you  suggest  what  sort 
of  window  curtains  would  look  best  in  a  log  cabin? 
— A.  M.,  Stevenson,  Washington. 

To  lay  the  rock  floor,  prepare  a  ce- 
ment mixture  as  you  would  for  a  side- 
walk, then  carefully  lay  the  rocks  even 
side  up.  When  floor  is  thoroughly  dry, 
brush  out  all  rough  particles  and  then 
wax  rocks  and  all.  Curtains  for  log 
cabins  offer  many  possibilities.  Monks- 
cloth  hangings  banded  in  bright  colors 
are  interesting,  especially  when  hung  as 
draw  curtains,  floor  length.  For  bed- 
rooms and  kitchen  the  bright-colored 
prints  are  washable  and   crisp  looking. 
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The 

Book  of 
Western 
House 
Plans 

Containing  photographs  and 
plans  for  100  houses  de- 
signed especially  for  you 
who  live  in  Sunset  Land. 

WE  have  recently  bought 
a  quantity  of  house  plan 
books  which  we  can  sell  to 
Sunset  readers  at  the  low  cost 
of  $1  a  copy.  In  the  book 
there  are  photographs  and 
plans  for  100  attractive  bun- 
galows and  two-story  houses 
(many  of  Spanish  design) 
especially  suitable  for  build- 
ing in  the  Pacific  West.  If 
you  are  planning  to  build  a 
new  home — even  in  the  far 
distant  future — we  give  you 
our  word  that  this  is  the  very 
book  you  want.  Best  of  all, 
when  you  find  in  it  the  house 
you  like,  complete  working 
drawings  of  that  house  can 
be  bought  at  a  reasonable  fee. 

The  supply  is  limited  so  order 
your  copy  today. 


PRICE 

$1  .00 

POSTPAID 

Quick  Delivery- 
Guaranteed 


FILL      IN      COUPON 
CLIP     HERE      AND     MAIL 


SUNSET  MAGAZINE 

BOOK    DEPARTMENT 
1045  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco 

■  Here  is  a  dollar.    Please  send  me 

that  book  of  Western  house  plans 
that  you   recommend   so    highly. 


i 


Name  .  . 
Address 
City 


I  State 

fmmmm, 


Oilcloth  can  be  used  if  desired.  We  are 
sending  you  a  clipping  from  a  previous 
issue  of  Sunset,  which  will  help  you 
further  in  your  curtaining  problems. 

/  intend  to  build  an  adobe  house,  Spanish  bunga- 
low style.  Have  been  informed  that  outside  walls  can 
be  water-proofed  by  spraying  them  with  common 
crude  oil  with  asphalt  base  and  then  painted  as 
desired.  Is  this  feasible  according  to  your  knowl- 
edge?— H.  0.  F.y  Caliente,  Nevada. 

In  our  opinion  it  would  be  most  un- 
satisfactory to  coat  the  walls  of  your 
new  home  with  common  crude  oil.  By 
far  the  most  satisfactory  thing  for  you 
to  do  would  be  to  let  the  adobe  house 
stand  for  a  year  and  then  have  it  coated 
with  lead  and  lead  mixing  oil.  This  will 
not  only  preserve  the  natural  beauty  of 
the  adobe  but  in  addition  will  make  it 
absolutely  waterproof.  And  just  so  that 
you  can  learn  more  about  these  mate- 
rials we  are  attaching  a  folder  dealing 
with  stucco  and  painting  in  general.  The 
principles  of  painting  stucco  vary  little 
from  the  principles  of  painting  adobe. 

How  can  I  paint  or  enamel  the  "Sanitas"  covering 
now  on  my  kitchen  walls?  It  is  white,  getting  dirty 
and  I  wish  to  change  the  color  scheme. — C.  H., 
Medford,  Oregon. 

To  paint  or  enamel  "Sanitas"  covering 
in  your  kitchen,  it  should  first  be  washed 
thoroughly  with  a  washing  compound, 
then  rewashed  with  fresh  water  and  al- 
lowed to  dry,  after  which  you  should 
give  it  two  coats  of  good  washable  wall 
paint.  If  you  care  to  furnish  us  with  the 
information  as  to  the  other  colors  in  your 
kitchen  we  shall  be  glad  to  suggest  a 
complete  color  scheme  for  you. 

Can  you  recommend  a  method  of  painting  a  com- 
position bath  room  floor  black  that  will  withstand 
hard  wear?  Floor  is  now  a  green  composition,  var- 
nished but  not  painted. — Mrs.  E.  B.  B.,  Los 
Angeles. 

As  satisfactory  a  black  finish  as  you 
can  get  for  your  bath  room  floor  would 
be  first  to  coat  it  with  quick-drying 
enamel  in  black,  two  coats,  after  which 
it  should  be  given  at  least  one  coat  of 
clear  varnish.  Black  enamel  put  on  in 
the  evening  should  be  dry  enough  by 
morning  to  walk  on — though  no  black 
paint  dries  as  quickly  as  do  lighter 
colors.  If  possible,  give  it  longer  than 
the  12  hours  to  dry. 


Ji^s'  a.  rfooo.  idea.  **> 

to  fertilize  your  water  lilies  occasion- 
ally. I  do  it  without  draining  the  pool 
or  moving  the  tubs  simply  by  taking 
a  small  quantity  of  plant  food  or  blood 
meal,  wrapping  it  up  in  a  piece  of 
tissue  paper  about  a  foot  square  and 
pushing  the  package  into  the  ooze  or 
mud  an  inch  or  two,  and  five  or  six 
inches  from  the  center  of  the  plant. 


Brown,  sun-spotted 
lawns  are 

Half-Starved 

W/IlEN  beautiful  lawns  grow 
brown  and  spotty  in  the  mid- 
dle of  summer — in  spite  of  frequent 
watering — almost  always  it\  be- 
cause the  grass  is  half-starved. 

To  keep  your  lawn  vigorous  and 
green  all  summer,  apply  2  lbs.  of 
VigoroperlOOsq.  ft.  at  frequent  in- 
tervals. It  is  the  complete,  balanced 
plant  food.  It  supplies  all  the  needed 
elements  which  our  western  soils  laek. 

Vigoro  is  clean,  odorless  and  ea-> 
to  use.  In  5  convenient  park-: 
100-lb.  bags  to  12-oz.  packages. 
Order  today  from  your  garden  sup- 
ply dealer.  Swift  &  Company,  Los 
Angeles  and  North  Portland,  Ore. 

Made    in    California    and    Oregon 
factories  for  western  soils. 


V 


IGORO 

The  Square  Meal" 

FOR   LAWNS   AND    GARDENS 


Portable  Barbecue 

Grate 


$^.00 

Postpaid 


lust  the  thing  for  picnics  and  backyard  barbecues. 
Made  of  galvanized  sheet  metal  and  wrought-iron 
grating.  Easy  to  carry  Send  for  [I  COCMJ  .irvl 
nave  it  ready  for  your  next  outdoor  party. 
FREE!  Send  for  folder  illustrating  I'M  I  I  K 
SON  ALL  YEAR  equipment,  Including  slides 
rings,  bars,  merry-go-round,  sand  Kims,  play- 
house and  weather-proof  garden  furniture 


PATTERSON  WILLIAMS  MFG.  CO. 

551  W.  San  Fernando  Street,  Sin  Joie,  C.ilifoi  ni.i 
Manufacturers  of 

AH  Tear  OUTDOOR  Equipment 


IRIS  —  Superioi  quality,  healthy  roota  oi 
grown  In  almost  every  st.ite  In  the   Union    w 
catalog.    New  low  price*.    Many  lull 

CARL  SALBACH.  645  Woodmont  A»e  .  Berkeley.  C»lif 
•  ••••••••••••••••• 

LET   ME   ANALYZE   YOUR 

MAniUTT  l%IIinw     (initial    thinim   »l«.ui 
ii    writ,-  in'   in  vmi  everjdaj  hand;  aak  OjuastloBJi  Ifyou 

llOM  Mo  nn.l    I'll  li'll  vmi  nrlmt   I   Bad 

W.  Greenan  R.  4,  Box  646  Santa  Out.  Calif. 
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Adios 


THE  other  day  a  pessimistic  old  man  asked  us  what 
the  depression  was  doing  to  Sunset.  To  which  remark 
we  replied  sweetly,  "Making  it  better."  And  we  meant  just 
that!  During  these  months  of  carefully  juggling  our  own 
budget  we  have  been  more  anxious  than  ever  to  bring  a 
maximum  of  helpful  home-making  suggestions  to  you  who 
are  doing  likewise.  We  have  been  doubly  cautious  about 
checking  all  information  given  in  the  magazine  so  that  you 
could  not  possibly  make  a  mistake  in  following  it.  We  keep 
our  eyes  even  wider  open  in  order  that  we  may  pick  up 
thrifty,  practical  ideas  that  you  can  use  right  nozv  in  your 
western  homes.  Most  of  all  we  are  trying  to  make  every 
page  of  Sunset  reflect  a  high  note  of  confidence  and  courage, 
a  feeling  of  genuine  friendliness,  a  spirit  of  optimistic  help- 
fulness— qualities  most  needed  by  both  men  and  magazines 
in  strenuous  times  like  these.  Yes,  the  depression  is  making 
Sunset  a  better  magazine,  a  more  human  one. 


For  a  long  time  we  have  felt  that  many  of  you  would  like 
to  have  an  inexpensive  yet  attractive  little  greenhouse  down 
at  the  end  of  your  garden  path  where  you  could  start  your 
annuals  and  perennials,  grow  rare  varieties  of  tropical  plants, 
and  perhaps  experiment  in  propagating  a  few  shrubs  and 
trees  from  seeds  or  cuttings — in  short,  a  home  greenhouse 
designed  especially  for  western  conditions.  With  this  thought 
in  mind  we  started  out  to  glean  as  much  information  as 
possible  on  the  subject.  We  visited  dozens  of  greenhouses 
and  lath  houses.  We  read  countless  books  and  bulletins. 
We  interviewed  authorities  and,  all  in  all,  picked  up  a 
wealth  of  good  ideas.  We  now  have  an  architect  incor- 
porating the  best  of  these  ideas,  plus  many  of  his  own,  into 
a  plan  for  a  special  Sunset  greenhouse  that  will  be  just 
what  hundreds  of  you  are  looking  for.  The  plans  will  be 
offered  through  Sunset  soon. 


Last  month  when,  on  this  page,  we  relayed  some  of  the 
ways  of  using  tin  cans,  we  little  dreamed  that  it  would  start 
such  an  influx  of  "tincandid"  statements.  Among  the  many 
contributions  received  was  the  one  about  making  the  tin 
can  "stomper"  for  washing  clothes,  described  on  page  20. 
Then  just  as  we  started  to  write  this  Adios,  a  letter  came  to 
us  from  C.  G.  Gillespie  of  Oakland,  saying:  "Have  just 
ended  my  never-failing  enjoyment  of  Sunset.  Mrs.  Harris' 
use  of  old  cans  reminds  me  of  making  a  chocolate  can  into 
an  ice  cream  freezer  at  Kennedy  Meadows  early  one  May. 
In  the  lid  we  cut  two  crossed  slits  just  wide  enough  to  admit 
a  large  spoon  and  the  cover  was  then  pressed  down  around 
the  spoon  handle.  That  made  the  freezer.  For  ice  we 
climbed  a  mountain  for  some  snow  which  we  packed  around 
the  freezer  set  into  a  bucket.  For  salt  we  used  our  camp 
table  salt.  For  the  'makinV  we  used  condensed  milk,  some 
snow,  an  egg  and  a  little  vanilla.    I  truly  believe  that  was 


one  of  the  main  desserts  the  gods  made  on  Mt.  Olympus." 
Personally  we  are  pioneer-spirited  enough  to  enjoy  reading 
of  ingenious  inventions  like  this  and  always  long  to  try 
them  out.    How  about  you? 


Today  one  of  our  readers  asked  us  when  we  were  going 
to  have  another  contest.  The  answer  is  "Right  now"  and 
it  will  be  on  the  subject,  "Fixing  Up  the  Old  Homestead." 
If  you  have  made  an  attractive  garden  out  of  a  portion  of 
the  great  open  spaces;  if  you  have  turned  the  old  1900 
bungalow  into  a  picturesque  modern  cottage;  if  with  paint, 
paper  and  imagination  you  have  made  one  or  more  of  the 
rooms  of  your  western  home  more  livable  and  more  home- 
like, tell  us  about  it  in  this  contest.  If  you  have  "before  and 
after"  pictures,  your  chances  of  winning  a  prize  will  be 
greater,  but,  pictures  or  not,  do  send  in  your  contribution. 
Keep  your  manuscript  under  a  thousand  words  if  possible, 
and  have  it  reach  us  by  September  15th.  For  the  best  story 
a  prize  of  #25  is  offered;  for  the  second  best  £15.  Any  other 
manuscripts  used  in  the  magazine  will  be  paid  for  at  regular 
rates. 


Recently  we  read  something  in  a  clip  sheet  sent  out  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  will  interest  you  who 
garden.  The  article  said  that  cats  and  dogs  can  be  kept 
out  of  flower  beds  by  spraying  all  shrubs,  trees  and  plants 
generously  and  regularly  with  nicotine  sulphate.  It  seems 
that  the  canines  and  felines,  as  well  as  aphis,  object  to  being 
where  such  a  spray  has  been  used.  Why  not  try  it?  Cer- 
tainly the  nicotine  spray  will  harm  nothing. 


Have  you  received  your  Sunset  Camp  and  Cabin  Book 
described  on  page  33?  If  not,  we  hope  that  you  will  send 
for  it  immediately.  You  see,  we  editors  practically  guaran- 
teed Mr.  Lane  and  the  other  departments  that  we  could  sell 
25,000  of  these  books  and  it  is  going  to  be  a  bit  embarrassing 
to  us  if  we  have  several  thousand  left  over  at  the  end  of  the 
vacation  season.  Seriously,  though,  that  is  not  why  we  want 
you  to  order  a  copy.  We  urge  you  to  do  so  because  it  is, 
without  exception,  the  finest  collection  of  vacation  and 
cabin  building  ideas  ever  published. 


Right  now  we  are  planning  the  fall  and  winter  issues  of 
Sunset  and  they  are  to  be  bigger  and  better  than  ever. 
If  you  have  any  ideas  for  the  Christmas  number  send  them 
along  immediately  because,  editorially  speaking,  "summer 
is  gone,  winter  is  here."  Sunset,  you  know,  is  the  one 
magazine  edited  and  written  by  you  who  read  it,  but  we 
must  have  your  suggestions  and  ideas  a  long  time  in  advance 
in   order   to    put   them   into    print.      Adios! — The   Editors. 
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UK  MAN  in  the  last  row  can  see  the  fight,  but  the  fellow  at  the 
ringside  can  enjoy  it.  And  that  is  the  difference  in  car  performance 
between  using  regular  gasoline  and  Ethyl  Gasoline.  Regular  gasoline 
will  give  you  part  of  the  pleasure  your  car  offers,  but  Ethyl  will  bring 
out  its  full  value.  And  remember  that  you  can  buv  Ethyl  Gasoline  for 
less,  on  the  average,  than  you  paid  for  regular  gasoline  a  few  years  ago. 


ETHYL 

mako  A  lite 
DIFFERENT.!-: 


Inside    lb« 

i.iliv  I  chang<  -  ili- 

ful       C\|i|i.- 

mii... .ili  economical  \>* •>-  •  i.  I  ihyl 

IlKlkr-     r-.li  ll     .1     "llilt  It  ii.  t-     In     llii- 

IOOV  gasoline  powers  >.-iir  i 
ih.ii  near!)  everj   leadin  ■  oil  r-  - 
Inn  r  now  .nil-  I  iln  I  fluid  i 
good  i' .1  Mill  in- — end  more  car  own* 
era buj  I  ili^l  Caaoline  than  an| 
other  brand  <•(  motor  fuel. 


To  take  adi  anlage  "f  the  unit  it- 
eal  distribution  of  Etbj  I  Gasoline 
with  ii-  r m- w  17*71  higher  snli- 
knock  hi.iml.inl-,  nearly  ever) 
<ar  manufacturer  n<>"  offers  bigb 
<  umprc-h-iMii  cnriii.  -  .i-  i-iilit-r 
Standard  oi  optional  equipment. 


The  vital  improvemenl  Ethyl 
Gasoline  makes  in  older  cars  i- 
shown  by  iln-  aignifii  anl  fact: 
Used  car  dealers  pul  Ethyl  in 
earn  the)   are  demonstrating. 


Many  truck  and  bus  companies 
use  Etbyl.  Thej  find  n  nol  onlj 
giwi*  better  ull-round  perform- 
ance, luit  also  saves  monej  in 
operating  and  maintenance  costs. 


You  are  sure  i»f  value  .ii  .i  pump 
thai  bears  thin  Ethyl  emblem. 
The  qualit)  ol  Ethyl  I  Gasoline  in 
maintained  bj  laborator)  inspec* 

lion  ol.. lea  collet  led  daily  i  i 

nil  parts  "I  the  conntrj .  I  ili\  I 
Gasoline  Corporation,  New  ^  t>rk. 
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NEVER    PARCHED    OR   TOASTED 

Switch  to  Camels 

then  leave  them— if  you  can 


IF  YOU  want  to  know  the  difference  be- 
tween a  truly  fresh  cigarette  and  one 
that  is  parched  or  toasted,  light  a  Camel. 

As  you  draw  in  that  cool,  fragrant  smoke 
notice  how  smooth  and  friendly  it  is  to 
your  throat.  Not  a  hint  of  sting  or  bite. 
Not  a  trace  of  burn. 

That  is  because  Camels  are  blended  from 
choice  Turkish  and  mild,  sun -ripened 
Domestic  tobaccos,  and  are  made  with 
just  the  right  amount  of  natural  mois- 
ture and  kept  that  way  until  delivered  to 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO 


the  smoker  by  the  Camel  Humidor  Pack. 
Camels  are  never  parched  or  toasted. 

That's  why  Camels  bring  you  so  much 
unalloyed  enjoyment.  That's  why  they 
are  so  much  milder;  why  they  leave  no 
cigaretty  after-taste. 

If  you  haven't  tried  Camels  lately,  get  a 
package  today  and  see  for  yourself  what 
you  are  missing. 

Switch  over  to  Camels.  Then  leave  them 
—  if  you  can. 

COMPANY,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


Camels 
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)  Don't  remove  the  Camel  Hum/ .lor 
l'<ul — ;/  is  protection  against  per 
fume  and  powder  odors,  dust  .nn 
germs.  Ih/i  Camels  In  tin  carton 
for  home  or  office.  The  llumido 
I'ail'  lain  Cavuli  fresh 
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\NSPECTOp  POST 


AND  HIS  JUNIOR  DETECTIVE  AIDS- 


SPONSORED      BY     GENERAL      FOODS 


~Z>. 


Fw\ 


Boys  and  girls!  Send  Inspector  Post  the  coupoo 
under  his  picture  and  he  will  send  you  a  detec- 
tive's badge.  And  an  instruction  book  which  will 
tell  you  how  to  find  clues,  how  to  do  secret  writ- 
ing, and  lots  of  other  things  detectives  must  know. 

Just  so  Inspector  Post  will  know  you  are  helping 
to  keep  your  body  strong  and  your  mind  alert,  he 
asks  that  you  send  with  the  coupon  two  tops  from 
POST  TOASTIES  boxes.  Post  TOASTIES,  you 
know,  are  full  of  quick  energy — just  what  a  detec- 
tive needs.  So,  ask  your  mother  to  get  some  right 
away,  so  you  can  join  the  JUNIOR  DETECTIVE 
(.OR PS.  Then  send  the  box  tops  and  the  cou- 
pon to  Inspector  Post.    Do  it  right  away! 


INSPECTOR  POSTb' 


:are    of    General    Foods 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan 

I  want  to  be  a  detective  in  your  Junior  Detective  Corps.   Please  send  me  a  badge 
and  insiruc  lion  book.  I  am  sending  two  Post  Toasties  box  tops.  (S-8-88) 
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SUNSET        GOLD 


HAVE  you  been  feeling  a  bit  low,  mentally  and  physically  ? 
The  chances  are  that  you  merely  need  a  tonic — the 
bracing,  energizing  stimulant  of  natural  beauty.  Wherever 
you  live  in  this  land  of  the  sunset  you  have  not  far  to  go  to 
find  the  right  medicine. 

Take  Yosemite  Valley,  for  example.  There  is  a  tonic  for 
you,  stout  enough  in  its  effect  to  carry  you  over  many  a 
rough  place  in  the  road  for  months  after  imbibing  a  draught 
of  its  beauty.  True,  it  might  well  be  listed  as  habit-forming, 
but  an  addiction  to  mountains  and  waterfalls  can  scarcely  be 
classed  as  deleterious. 

Silent  sermons  reach  our  hearts  as  we  hike  along  the  trails 
or  drive  the  highways,  or  sit,  awed  by  the  tremendous  gran- 
deur of  the  Valley.  It  occurs  to  us  that  Yosemite  is  no  place 
for  the  egotist.  He  feels  dwarfed  by  the  towering  cliffs,  and 
therefore  unhappy.  It  is  borne  in  upon  us  that  artificiality 
and  formality  are  out  of  place  in  the  solemn  presence  of  the 
mountains,  as  well  as  in  the  friendly  intimacy  of  the  pines 
and  shrubs  that  line  the  Merced. 

The  winding  motor  road  to  Glacier  Point  passes  through  a 
succession  of  seasons  as  it  climbs.  It  is  early  summer,  and 
dogwood  blossoms  (stars,  lighting  the  dark  night  of  the  can- 
yons) shine  out  upon  us  at  every  curve.  We  catch  glimpses 
of  huddled  snow  plants,  shy  despite  their  lurid  coloring,  trail- 
ing the  melting  snow  under  chinquapin  and  huckleberry 
bushes.        A  ray  of  sunshine  spotlights  the  young  green  of 

The  floor  of  Yosemite  Valley 


a  sycamore,  silhouetted  against  the  tireless  tumbling  of  a 
mountain  stream. 

It  is  good  for  us,  we  meditate,  occasionally  to  follow  strange 
and  slightly  dangerous  trails.  It  jars  us  out  of  the  rut  of  the 
commonplace,  the  routine  of  too  great  ease  and  comfort.  On 
the  brink  of  a  three-thousand-foot  cliff"  we  lose  our  self- 
assurance  with  our  breath. 

Looking  down  from  Glacier  Point  into  the  Valley  spread 
so  neatly  below;  looking  up  to  snow-topped  Cloud's  Rest  and 
the  stark  majesty  of  Half  Dome;  gazing  across  a  chasm  to  the 
beauty  of  Nevada  and  Vernal  Falls,  we  marvel  at  the  miracle 
of  creation  that  is  still  going  on.  There  is  no  looking  back,  no 
reversal  of  processes  in  Nature's  scheme! 

We  feel  a  twinge  of  honest  humility  when  we  reflect  that, 
no  matter  how  clever  we  be,  we  cannot  fold  a  dogwood  blossom 
into  a  tight-furled  bud  again,  or  pierce  the  frozen  earth  with 
the  tender  red  spear  of  the  snow  plant.  Those  fragile  bits  of 
beauty  hold  a  strength  that  is  beyond  our  comprehension — 
a  force  as  great  in  proportion  as  that  of  Yosemite  Falls,  or  the 
latent,  indomitable  power  of  El  Capitan  himself. 

TF  you  need  refreshment  of  body  and  spirit,  go  to  Nature 
■*-  and  learn  from  her  the  lessons  that  you  need:  lessons 
in  repose,  in  simplicity,  in  true  humility,  in  courage  to  carry 
on  over  obstacles  great  and  small.  For  beauty,  natural 
beauty,  is  one  of  the  best  restoratives  in  the  world  for  a 
tired  soul. — G.  A.  C. 
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Send     Your     Boy     and     Girl 

To    a    Good     Private    School 

*       Here    In    the    West      * 


(episcopal) 

Resident  and  Day  School 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 

Prepares  for  Eastern  and 
Western  Colleges.  Elemen- 
tary, Academic  and  Collegiate 
Departments.  Music,  Art, 
Dramatics  and  Secretarial 
course.  Sports  of  all  kinds. 
Week-end  house — swimming, 
canoeing  and  motor  boating. 
Moderate  Kates  —  Highest  Standards 
Illustrated  catalog  on  request 


MOTRE  DAME  SCHOOL 

Belmont,  California 
02   Boarding  School  for  Girls   |J2 
ollegiate  Course — High  School.  Accredited.  Secretarial  De- 
artment  —  Grammar   Grades  —  Music  —  Art  —  Expression, 
lodern  Buildings.  Swimming  Pool.  Located  20  miles  south  of 
an  Francisco.  Send  for  Catalogue.  Box  117S,  Belmont,  Calif. 
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'OR  JUNIOR  BOYS.  Noted  for  sportsmanship,  gocd 
ianners  and  discipline.  Year  'round  outdoor  sports.  Swim- 
ling,  bicycling,  horseback  riding.  Summer  term.  Mountain 
)amp.  Colonel  R.  P.  Kelly,  Superintendent,  Box  S. 
'alo  Alto,  California. 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


San  Rafael 

"One  of  California's  finest  private  schools" 
(non-sectarian) 
One  hour  from  San  Francisco.  Primary,  Grammar,  High 
chool,  Junior  College.  Fully  accredited  to  University  of  Cali- 
,>rnia  and  other  leading  universities.  High  scholastic  stand- 
jrd.  Military  system  under  U.  S.  A.  supervision.  Catalog. 
' .  L.  Stewart,  Supt.,  Box  8-N,  San  Rafael,  Calif. 


Southwestern  Military  Academy 

WO  Monterey  Road,  San  Marino  (Pasadena),  Calif, 
(non-sectarian) 
school  designed  to  develop  in  your  son  the  qualities 
f  character,  honor,  a  sense  of  responsibility,  manli- 
ess — through  the  medium  of  scientifically  planned 
iilitary,  academic  and  physical  Training.  Plant  and 
\ niipment  are  thoroughly  up  to  date.  Eight  of  every 
\:n  interested  parents  who  visit  Southwestern  Mil- 
iary Academy  elect  to  enroll  their  sons  therein. 
krite  or  call  for  detailed  information. 

Major  Maurice  Veronda,  Commandant. 
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L  SCHOOL  HOME  FOR   BOYS 

ioard  and  schooling  for  boys  for  the'  nine 
lonths  of  the  School  year  will  be  provided 
eginning  September   1st   at   the 

K)koya  ooys  Camp 

Napa  County — two  hours  from  San  Francisco) 

small  group  of  boys  will  live  in  comfortable 
inter    quarters.      They    will    attend    the    fine 
ublic  schools  of  the  City  of  Napa, 
'heir  recreation,  study  and   home  life  will   be 
ider  excellent  supervision. 

For  information  write 

PAUL  FLEGEL,  Lokoya  Boys  Camp, 

Lokoya,  California 


TN  early  days  here  in  the  West  before 
our  public  and  private  schools  were 
on  an  equal  footing  with  those  in  the 
East,  it  was  the  custom  for  small  boys 
and  girls  to  cross  the  continent  for 
their  education — a  plan  which  meant 
that  the  child  was  away  from  home  and 
family  the  greater  part  of  every  year. 
But  that,  like  many  other  traditions, 
has  been  outgrown.  We  now  have  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  the  finest  of  Private 
Schools  to  be  found  in  the  country. 
They  demand  no  long  distance  travel- 
ing expense,  no  long  separation  and 
no  detrimental  change  of  climate. 


In  such  schools,  the  finest  of  instruc- 
tors give  to  each  youngster  whatever 
individual  guidance  is  necessary  to 
bring  out  his  best  talents  and  per- 
sonality. Here  the  retarded  youth  is 
given  confidence  and  specific  training; 
the  precocious  child  is  taught  to  direct 
his  ability  into  useful  channels;  and 
the  child  below  par  physically  is  built 
into  a  husky,  happy  boy  or  girl  in  this 
land  of  perpetual  sunshine.  Here  the 
adolescent  youth  is  trained  for  a  life 
of  usefulness  and  charm,  while  those 
of  Junior  College  age  develop  into 
well-rounded  men  and  women. 


This  selecting  of  the  right  school  for 
the  child  is  an  important  problem  that 
parents  are  called  upon  annually  to 
solve.  How  will  you  solve  it  this  year? 
Remember  that  somewhere  in  the  West 
there  is  a  private  school  exactly  suited 
to  your  child's  needs.  To  select  that 
school,  read  first  the  announcements  on 
this  page.  If  you  do  not  find  what  you 
want  here,  write  the  School  Editor  of 
SUNSET  Magazine  and  personal 
help  will  be  gladly  given.  Address 
your  letters  to  School  Editor,  Sunset 
Magazine,  1045  Sansome,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


The  Merriman  School 

Accredited  School  for 
girls,  offering  day  and  resi' 
dent  privileges.  Cultural 
advantages  of  a  most 
distinctive  character. 
Individual  guidance  and 
encouragement,  from 
kindergarten  through 
college  preparatory. 

New  Term  Opens 
August  29 

16  years  of  Character  Building 
Full  Information  Sent  on  Request 

The  Merriman  School 

597  Eldorado  Avenue,       Oakland,  Calif. 


Lilac  ^R^nch  School  for 


Qirls 


Offering  well  balanced  studies  in  small  classes 
supervised  by  an  experienced,  sympathetic 
faculty  covering  full  junior  and  academic 
courses.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  cul- 
tural and  aesthetic  development  of  students  in 
the  healthful,  country  en- 
vironment of  the  3000  acre 
Lilac  Ranch  with  its  swim- 
ming pool,  canoeing,  tennis, 
golf,  archery,  riflery,  and 
horseback  riding.  Located 
20  miles  east  of  Oceanside. 
COLLEGE  PREPARATORY 

Mrs.  D.  F.  Laurie,  123  S.  Alexandria, 

Los  Angeles 

Telephones —Exposition  0448;     ROchcster  4851 
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ANCIENT 


Whatever  may  be  your  dreams  for  the 
future  or  your  obstacles  at  present,  the 
Rosicrucian  teachings  will  give  you  MAS- 
TERSHIP OVER  YOURSELF  and  your 
conditions.  In  every  land  thousands  have 
proved  this. 

Develop  Your  Latent  Abilities 
If  you  are  a  sincere  seeker  for  a  better  life 
and  willing  to  STUDY  and  evolve  daily, 
you  may  have  a  free  copy  of  this  private 
book.  It  explains  how  you  may  receive 
the  secret  Rosicrucian  teachings  in  the  pri- 
vacy of  your  own  home.  Write  a  letter 
(not  a  postcard)  to:  Scribe  J.  H.  F. 

ROJKRIKIAN  BROTHERHOOD 

am| r c  ^ 

ITAIsTJOSE.     CALIFORNIA 

The  initial  letters  A.M.O.R.C.  indicate  the 
Original  Rosicrucian  Teachings. 


How  to  Grow 
Tree  Peonies  on 
the  Pacific  Coast 


A  I  ^HINK  of  the  biggest,  showiest, 
■*■  most  stunning  dahlia  you  have 
ever  seen.  Then  endow  it  with  the  tex- 
ture, tone  and  crinkled  beauty  of  a  Shir- 
ley poppy's  satin  petals.  Add  to  that 
the  depth  and  regal  splendor  of  the 
crimson,  Oriental  poppy.  Now  treble 
the  size,  the  strength,  the  gorgeousness 
and  you  have: 

Rainbow  Sunflowers! 

Or  to  be  botanically  correct,  Paeonia 
moutan,  the  highly  prized,  much  admired, 
but  seldom  seen  tree  peony. 

Of  course,  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagi- 
nation are  tree  peonies,  sunflowers. 
Neither  are  they  rainbows  excepting, 
perchance,  in  blossom  vividness  and 
color  range.  This  catchy  sobriquet  is 
used  here  only  because  there  doesn't 
seem  to  be  any  other  flower  available  for 
the  purpose  of  comparison. 

Lest  you  misunderstand,  I  want  to 
say  here  and  now  that  the  tree  peony 
needs  no  foil  other  than  its  own  rich 
foliage  to  enhance  the  flawless  perfec- 
tion of  its  dazzling,  exotic  flamboyance. 

For  sheer  spectacularity  Paeonia 
moutan  stands  alone,  exquisite,  incom- 
parable. 

During  the  past  decade,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  very  limited  supply  of 
moutan  seedlings  mostly  single  flowered, 
tree  peonies  have  been  available  in 
assortment  through  importation  alone. 
And  then  only  under  special  permit 
from  the  Federal  Horticultural  Board. 
That  means  for  propagation  purposes 
only,  for  they  are  held  under  the  strictest 
of  quarantines  for  a  period  of  five  years. 
If  at  the  end  of  that  time  they  are 
proved  free  of  disease  and  plant  pests 
the  imported  stocks  are  released  for 
interstate  movement  and  sale. 

Double  and  semi-double  named  tree 
peony  plants  are  readily  available  in  :i 
bewildering  assortment  of  varieties  both 


in  England  and  France  as  well  as  in 
Japan.  However,  anyone  who  in  recent 
years  has  essayed  the  highly  specialized 
task  of  importing  under  present  quar- 
antine restrictions  knows  from  experience 
the  expense  and  bitter  disappointments 
all  too  often  attending  the  venture.  And 
so  I  say  to  the  amateur  plantsman,  as 
well  as  to  the  novice,  stick  to  the  stocks 
available  at  home — for  the  present  at 
least.  If  there  are  none  to  be  had,  then 
seed  is  readily  obtainable  from  plant  and 
tree  seedsmen  in  America,  Europe  and 
Japan. 

Tree  peony  seed  are  about  the  size  of 
garden  peas,  spherical,  black  and  shiny 
of  color.  The  outer  covering  or  shell  is 
quite  impervious  to  ordinary  dampness 
so  the  seed  retains  its  viability  for  many 
vears.  Mother  Nature,  however,  has 
provided  a  soft,  spongy  spot  in  the 
armor  plate  close  to  the  embryo  so  that 
whenever  proper  conditions  of  moisture 
and  heat  are  present  germination  will 
soon  take  place. 

Here  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  seed  should 
be  sown  early  in  the  fall  to  insure  its 
rapid  germination  the  coming  spring. 
Planted  too  late  (seed  allowed  to  dry 
out)  or  if  seed  is  several  seasons  old  it 
will  lay  over  a  year — sometimes  two — 
in  the  ground  before  making  any  at- 
tempt to  grow. 

Sowing  is  best  done  in  a  box  of  sand 
or  very  sandy  soil  where  it  can  be 
watched,  kept  moist  and  protected  from 
freezing  in  the  late  winter,  after  the  root 
spikes    push    themselves   out    from    the 
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Norman  Donald  Morse 
Sacramento,  California 


shell.  The  little  seedlings  can  be  trans- 
planted any  time  after  sprouting  until 
six  weeks  or  more  of  age.  That  means 
from  germination,  not  appearance  of 
growth  at  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

The  tender  seedlings  should  be  handled 
with  care,  though.  They  must  be  care- 
fully shaded  and  watered  for  a  week  or 
ten  days  after  moving,  or  until  they 
sefcm  sufficiently  recovered  from  the 
shock  to  continue  their  cycle  of  growth. 
There  is  just  one  don't.  No  matter  how 
great  the  temptation,  do  not  put  ferti- 
lizer on,  around  or  near  the  new-born 
plants  with  the  expectation  of  making 
them  grow  faster.  It  will  kill  them  every 
time. 

Seedlings  should  bloom  in  the  third 
year  and  may  produce  some  splendid 
semi-double  types  although  the  prepon- 
derance of  color  will  undoubtedly  be  the 
single,  crimson-magenta,  wild  moutan 
of  China  with  a  sprinkling  of  whites  and 
lavender-pinks. 

Differences  in  color  can  readily  be 
distinguished  in  the  early  spring  when 
the  new  foliage  puts  forth  for  it  has  al- 
most as  wide  a  range  of  shading  as  the 
flowers. 

A  hundred  seedling  plants  are  almost 
certain  to  include  a  number  whose  leaves 
are  nicely  striped,  mottled  or  fringed. 
While  most  of  the  foliage  is  of  light 
maple  to  alizarin  green  there  will  be 
scattering  plants  of  bright  bronze,  dull 
brick,  and  a  terra-cotta  bordering  onto 
nopal  yellow.  Among  the  finest  hybrids 
foliage  ornamentation  is  even  richer. 

Choosing  varieties  from  amongst  the 
giants  is  almost  like  picking  a  wife  at  a 
beauty  contest,  each  one  looks  so  gor- 
geous you'd  sell  your  soul  to  be  a  Mor- 
mon and  marry  the  whole  darned  crew! 
While  the  law  of  the  land  curtails  the 
number  of  wives  a  man  may  have,  it  is 
his    pocketbook    which    determines    the 
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extent  of  his  lovely  garden  possessions. 

One  could  easily  list  two  hundred 
varieties  here,  each  distinct  as  to  color 
and  ranging  in  price  from  fifty  cents  to 
fifty  dollars.  However,  there  has  to  be 
a  limit  somewhere  so  the  number  de- 
scribed will  be  held  to  ten,  as  nearly 
representative  of  the  genus  as  possible 
and  all  available  in  the  American  mar- 
ket at  prices  within  the  reach  of  everyone. 

Tama-usagi,  a  very  large,  very  double 
glistening  white. 

Banksii,  a  French  hybrid  long  grown 
and  widely  disseminated  throughout  the 
United  States.  Smaller  than  the  type 
but  a  very  showy  platinum  pink  with  the 
base  of  every  petal  stained  rose-magenta. 

Akashigata,  superb  flesh-pink  resem- 
bling a  silver  Columbia  rose. 

Kasurmi-no-mori,  a  grand  light  pink, 
semi-double  flowers  of  splendid  form 
having  a  salmon  shaded  center. 

Naniwagata,  gigantic  semi-double, 
deep  rose-pink  blooms  up  to  fifteen 
inches  in  diameter  without  lopping  over. 

Madam  Louis  Henry,  another  French 
hybrid  of  excellent  semi-double  form  in 
exquisite,  opalescent  red,  suffused  copper 
yellow. 

Fuji-no-mori,  clear  lilac-purple,  semi- 
double,  large  and  showy. 

Adzuma-nishiki,  scarlet,  striped  white. 
A  peerless,  semi-double  bicolor  of  im- 
mense size. 

Michishiba,  deep  velvety  crimson, 
beautifully  double  and  darker  than  a 
Hadley  rose. 

Kokuryo-nishiki,  a  fine  double,  tri- 
colored  flower  of  lustrous,  deep  maroon 
and  crimson  with  every  petal  striped 
white. 

Blossom  time  extends  from  March  to 
June  according  to  climate,  the  bloom- 
ing period  for  each  variety  being  about 
three  weeks.  Outside  of  the  colors  listed 
one  can  obtain  every  conceivable  shade 
and  tone  and  each  one  a  beauty  in  its 
own  right. 

Growth  of  the  plant  is  usually  erect 
and  from  three  to  six  feet  tall.  The 
singles  are  generally  low  and  spreading 
while  the  grafted,  standard  sorts  must 
be  staked  to  support  the  weight  of  the 
mammoth  blooms. 

Partial  shade  seems  to  be  the  most 
desirable  location  as  the  flowers  last 
longer  where  out  of  full  sun.  Then,  too, 
some  degree  of  protection  is  afforded 
against  late  frosts  which  will  nip  and 
ruin  the  tender  buds. 

Tree  peonies  are  not  overly  particular 
about  soil.  Given  a  rich,  well  drained 
location,  even  though  the  'ground  is 
heavy  they  will  flourish  like  the  green 
bay  tree.  Being  gross  feeders  a  liberal  ap- 
plication of  plant  food  dug  in  around  the 
roots  each  fall  will  amply  repay  the  effort 
in  size  and  richness  of  bloom  the  fol- 
lowing spring.    Apply  water  generously. 


At  right,  a  twenty- 
five-year-old  speci- 
men of  the  tree  peony 
Banksii.  Last  year 
it  bore  at  one  time 
I  io  gorgeous  flowers 
of  showy  platinum 
pink  with  the  bases 
of  petals  a  deep  rose 


Tree  peonies  in  the 
growing  grounds  of 
one  of  our  Pacific 
Coast  nurseries.  Note 
the  method  of  staking 
the  young  plant.  All 
watering  is  done  with 
an     overhead    system 
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Cultivation  should  be  shallow,  how- 
ever, for  peonies  are  not  deeply  rooted. 
Commercial  fertilizers  should  never  be 
spread  close  around  the  trunks  of  the 
trees  for  it  may  encourage  the  botrytos 
blight  to  which  all  peonies  are  more  or 
less  subject.  This  is  especially  true  in 
damp  seasons  when  the  rank  growth  of 
bud  and  leaf  are  all  apt  to  be  scorched 
and  rotted. 

Bluestone  and  lime  (Bordeaux  solu- 
tion) two  pounds  to  ten  gallons  of  water 
thoroughly  sprayed  on  the  plant  and  the 
ground  around  it  just  as  growth  starts 
is  a  good  preventative  measure.  Apply- 
ing the  same  solution,  half  strength,  just 
before  the  buds  open  has  also  given 
beneficial  results  in  controlling  the 
malady. 

All  varieties  of  tree  peonies  are  readily 
increased  by  grafting  onto  the  roots  of 
herbaceous  sorts  as  well  as  on  its  own 
seedlings,  the  cleft,  whip  and  saddle 
grafts  being  the  three  most  frequently 
used.  The  best  time  to  do  the  job  is  in 
the  fall.  Bench  grafts  made  that  way 
should  be  held  over  winter  in  a  cold 
frame  to  allow  the  union  to  callus.  That 
is,  to  give  the  two  parts  a  chance  to  knit 
strongly  together.    Grafted  stocks  would 


best  be  planted  deeply  to  encourage  the 
formation  of  roots  above  the  union; 
they  are  far  longer  lived  on  their  own 
roots. 

Moving  the  blooming  sized  stocks  is 
also  best  done  in  the  early  fall  for  root 
wounds  quickly  heal  at  that  time.  New 
rootlets  also  form  before  winter  sets  in 
which  not  only  insure  thrifty  growth  but 
some  flowers  as  well. 

Suckers  and  cuttings  truncated  from 
the  bole  or  crown  of  mature  plants  be- 
low ground  will  root  with  a  fair  degree 
of  success.  Layers  can  be  rooted  also 
where  growth  is  low  enough.  How*  ver, 
stocks  produced  in  either  of  these  two 
ways  will  be  a  year  longer  coming  into 
flower. 

And  another  thing.  In  sub-zero 
climates  the  tops  must  have  some  pro- 
tection against  the  hitter  cold  as  will  .is 
rapid  thawing  and  freezing,  otherwise 
the  whole  plant  will  he  killed  back  to  the 
surface  of  the  soil. 

The  aspirant  peony  grower's  creed 
ought  to  be:  plenty  of  will  rotted  manure 
in  the  fall,  the  same  amount  of  protec- 
tion as  is  provided  for  rose  hushes  in  the 
winter  and  a  generous  supply  of  water 
all     through     the     blooming     season. 
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Furnishings  for  Western  Homes 


A  S  promised  in  the  May  number  of 
■**-  Sunset,  I  have  now  worked  out  a 
chart  to  enable  you  to  select  correct 
furnishings  in  the  style  prevalent  during 
the  early  days  of  our  republic.  In  gen- 
eral the  type  of  furniture  made  at  that 
time  follows  very  closely  the  designs  of 
Chippendale,  Sheraton  and  Hepple- 
white,  cabinet  makers  of  London,  Eng- 
land, at  the  end  of  the  18th  Century. 
Each  published  a  catalogue  of  his  de- 
signs and  copies  of  these  books  found 
their  way  over  to  this  country.  Here 
they  were  used  by  our  cabinet  makers, 
some  of  whom  copied  the  designs  ex- 
actly; others  modified  them  to  suit  their 
own  or  their  customers'  tastes. 

Mahogany  was  the  principal  wood 
used  in  making  furniture  at  this  time. 
It  was  usually  carved  and  finished  with 
a  high  polish.  For  this  reason  it  is  more 
correct  to  use  lustrous  fabrics  when  we 
are  copying  this  period  in  order  that 
there  may  be  a  harmony  of  texture. 
There  is,  however,  a  wide  range  possible 
in  the  selection  of  articles  to  go  together 
as  a  simple  scheme  may  be  worked  up 
with  chintzes  and  plain  carpet  while  a 
more  elaborate  effect  would  call  for 
damasks  and  Oriental  rugs. 

The  particular  furniture  styles  pro- 
duced at  this  time  are  often  grouped 
under  the  name  Federal  and  this  in  turn 
leads  to  the  style  of  Duncan  Phyfe — a 
cabinet  maker  who  lived  and  worked  in 
New  York  during  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

The  following  chart  is  for  your  guid- 
ance only  and  does  not  pretend  to  be 
final  and  exclusive. 


The  "Ear/y  Republic"  Period 
Is  Charted  By 

Edgar  Harrison  Wileman 

Walls:  Backgrounds  should  be  perfectly  smooth. 

(a)  Plain  tinted  plaster. 

(b)  Wallpaper — plain,  small  figures,  or  Toile  de 

Jouy  designs. 

(c)  Scenic  wallpapers  for  halls  and  dining  rooms 

with  painted  dado  about  3  feet  high. 
Woodwork:  All  wood  should  also  be  smoothly 
finished. 

(a)  Painted  ivory;  with  mahogany  doors. 

(b)  Light  grayed  green  or  other  suitable  color. 

(c)  Surface  plain,  stippled  or  with  overglaze. 
Ceilings:  Plain  white  or  ivory  plaster,  perfectly 

plain  or  with  classical  enrichments. 
Floors:  Waxed  and  polished. 

(a)  Oak  planks,  stained  medium  brown. 

(b)  Philippine  mahogany,  parquet  effects. 

(c)  Parquetry  in  simple  designs. 
Floor  Coverings: 

(a)  Hooked  rugs  for  inexpensive  schemes. 

(b)  Hooked  carpet — allover  or  made  into  rugs. 

(c)  Plain  carpet  or  rugs. 

(d)  Persian  and  Chinese  rugs 

(1?)    Domestic  Orientals  in  designs  as  (d). 
Curtains: 

(a)  Sheer  voiles. 

(b)  Marquisettes. 

(c)  Point  d'esprit,  ruffled. 

Drapery  Fabrics:  Side  draperies  should  be  lined 
and  hung  from  brass  or  painted  wood  poles. 
More  formal  schemes  may  have  cornices  or 
valances. 

(a)  Chintz  or  cretonne  in  appropriate  designs. 

(b)  Damask  for  more  formal  rooms. 

(c)  Taffetas  for  bedrooms. 

(d)  Toile  de  Jouy. 

Upholstery  Fabrics:  Same  as  drapery  fabrics 
and,  in  addition 

(a)  Velvets. 

(b)  Brocades 

(c)  Small  pattern  friezes. 

Furniture:  Copies  of  Chippendale  furniture  as 
interpreted  by  the  cabinet  makers  of  tin    Fed 
eral  period  are  available  in  all  the  better  furni- 
ture stores;  also  adaptations  of  these,  i.  e.  where 


details  from  the  old  style  have  been  used  on 
today's  furniture. 

Matched  suites  of  furniture,  as  used  today, 
»were  not  made  by  these  old  masters,  so  that  a 
bedroom  suite  or  dining  room  suite  as  purchased 
today  must  of  necessity  be  an  adaptation. 

All  the  articles  in  a  room  do  not  have  to  be 
of  one  definite  style.  There  should  be  a  friendli- 
ness between  the  articles  used,  a  harmony  of 
scale,  color  and  design,  but  this  does  not  in  any 
way  mean  that  every  piece  should  match  and 
every  leg  be  the  same  shape. 

Some  of  our  most  charming  Colonial  homes 
contain  an  assortment  of  furniture  and  have  a 
delightful  "lived  in"  effect  which  is  truly 
appealing. 

Nearly  all  the  furniture  made  at  this  time  was 
of  mahogany.  Some  walnut,  rosewood,  cherry 
and  other  woods  were  used.  Many  articles 
were  carved  and  some  were  inlaid,  although  this 
latter  type  of  decoration  is  comparatively  rare 
in  American  furniture. 

Typical  articles  are  as  follows: 
Tall  bookcase  and  desk,  often  called  a  Gov. 

Winthrop  secretary. 
Tripod  tables,  tilt-top  and  piecrust  edge  vari- 
eties. 
Four  poster  beds." 
Tall  chests  of  drawers. 
Accessories: 

(a)  Polished  brass  lighting  fixtures  and  lamps. 

(b)  Silk  shades. 

(c)  Glass  or  porcelain  table  lamps 

{d)  All  ornaments,  vases,  etc.  should  be  of  the 

light,  delicate  kinds. 
(e)   Silver  and  Sheffield  plate. 
(/)    Chinese  decoratives. 

Pictures  are  a  definite  part  of  the 
decoration  of  homes  furnished  in  the 
Federal  style.  They  should  be  selected 
with  care  'in  order  that  they  may  fit  in 
with  the  general  ensemble.  Mezzotints, 
etchings,  landscapes  in  oils  or  their  re- 
productions are  all  good.  Pictures  reflect 
the  personal  taste  of  the  occupants  so 
much  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  any  hard 
and    fast  rules  regarding  their  selection. 
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A  Little  House  that  Looks  to  the  Sea 


THIS  little  house  that  looks  to  the  sea  is  the  home  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Lake,  in  Whittier,  California.  In 
planning  it,  Mr.  Kelley,  the  architect,  skilfully  took  advan- 
tage of  this  view  and  built  the  principal  rooms  around  it. 
From  living  room,  dining  room,  breakfast  room,  master 
bedroom  and  balconies  one  looks  out  across  the  olive  groves 
toward  Los  Angeles  in  the  distance  and  on  to  the  blue 
Pacific.  The  property  slopes  down  hill  from  the  street,  thus 
giving  an  opportunity  for  maid's  room,  laundry  and  garage 
on  the  lower  floor. 

The  house  has  white  stucco  walls,  a  red  tile  roof  and 
weathered  wood  shutters.  The  interior  walls  are  of  ivory- 
colored  stucco  and  the  ceilings  of  most  of  the  rooms  are 
beamed  with  adzed  oak  beams. 

The  rooms  are  small  but  conveniently  arranged.  The 
living  room  extends  the  width  of  the  house  and  opens  onto 
the  balcony  at  the  rear;  adjoining  are  the  dining  room  and 
den.  The  placing  of  the  kitchen  on  the  front  of  the  house 
gives  the  breakfast  room  full  advantage  of  the  view.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  house  extend  the  three  bedrooms, 
the  bath  conveniently  close  to  each  of  them.  Fireplaces 
give  the  living  room  and  the  den  added  charm.  Working 
drawings  of  this  house  are  not  available  but  we  hope  that 
from  these  pictures  and  plan  you  will  glean  ideas  to  be 
incorporated  into  your  own  house  of  dreams. —  The  Editors. 


By  H.  Roy  Kelley,  Architect 
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Five  Good  Ideas  of  the  Month 


T  HAVE  a  lovely  fish  pond  but  for 
A  some  reason  or  other  my  water  lilies 
have  not  done  so  well  this  year.  Rather 
than  grieve  too  much  about  it  I  decided 
to  fake  some  lilies  on  the  lovely  green 
leaves.  And  so  I  gather  individual 
blooms  of  my  hollyhocks  and  place  them 
carefully  each  morning  on  the  leaves  of 
the  water  lily  plants.  The  effect  is  lovely 
and  many  of  my  neighbors  have  adapted 
my  idea.  Of  course  other  flowers  could 
be  used  but  the  hollyhocks  are  espe- 
cially good.  I  hope  that  other  Sunset 
readers  will  like  my  idea. — Mrs.  L.  W. 

*  * 

I  wonder  if  you  can  use  my  way  of 
keeping  a  melon  cool  during  transporta- 
tion to  camp  or  picnic  grounds.  I  first 
chill  the  melon  on  ice  until  time  to  leave 
and  then  I  soak  newspapers  in  as  cold 
water  as  possible.  I  wrap  the  melon  in 
this  soaking  wet  paper  and  then  wrap 
the  whole  thing  in  dry  newspapers.  The 
package  can  then  be  covered  with  a  sack 
if  one  so  wishes.  By  this  method  I  have 
kept  melons  cold  from  Saturday  to  Mon- 
day in  warmest  weather.  I  carry  lemon- 
ade and  any  other  ice  drink  in  much  the 
same  way.  I  use  ice  water  or  ice  cold 
grape  juice  to  make  the  drink,  pouring 
the  finished  beverage  into  ordinary  glass 
bottles.  These  bottles  are  wrapped  in 
cold  water,  soaked  newspapers  applied 
and  then  wrapped  in  dry  newspapers. 
I  carry  hot  food  in  a  tightly  covered  con- 
tainer that  I  have  wrapped  in  dry  news- 
papers as  soon  as  the  baking  dish  is 
removed  from  the  stove.  My  husband 
and  I  enjoy  Sunset  and  are  pleased  that 
there  is  a  real  western  magazine. — M.M. 

*  • 

My  garden  doesn't  know  there  is  a 
depression  even  if  I  do.   And  all  because 


From  the  Manv 
Excellent  Ones 
Contributed  bv 
Sunset     Readers 

I  had  a  bright  idea  for  the  low  picket 
fence  I  had  been  wanting  for  so  long. 
Baby's  old  play  pen  furnished  the  neces- 
sary material,  the  low  bars  being  exactly 
what  I  wanted.  A  light  piece  of  wood 
was  extended  along  the  bottom  and  near 
the  top  in  order  to  give  the  horizontal 
pieces  for  nailing.  Low-growing  plants 
peep  between  the  pickets  of  my  fence 
and  give  a  suggestion  of  the  loveliness 
that  lies  beyond.  Some  of  the  other 
thrift  thoughts  that  have  come  to  me 
this  year  in  my  garden  have  been  to 
build  a  trellis  of  lath  against  the  store 
room  wall;  and  a  what-not  corner  at  the 
end  of  my  crooked  garden  path — a  cor- 
ner in  which  I  tuck  plants,  abalone 
shells,  pretty  rocks  and  other  vacation 
memories. — Mrs.  C.  E.  H. 

*     * 

We  had  what  seems  to  us  a  bright  idea 
for  waterproofing  an  old  kitchen  drain 
board.  First  the  board  was  planed  down 
until  it  was  perfectly  smooth  and  then 
smoking  hot  paraffin  was  applied  with 
a  brush;  next  a  moderately  hot  electric 
iron  was  passed  over  the  surface — just 
hot  enough  to  produce  a  light  haze  of 
smoke.  The  excess  wax  was  wiped  off 
with  a  soft  cloth  and  the  ironing  repeated 
until  a  satiny  finish  resulted.  Hot  logan- 
berry jam  was  spilled  on  a  drainboard 
today  but  no  trace  remained  after  wiping 


it  with  a  cloth  wrung  from  cold  water. 
—Mrs.  J.  O.  E. 

•     • 

1  o  roast  game  in  the  open  instead  of 
frying  it  is  a  simple  matter.  Equip  your- 
self with  about  five  feet  of  heavy  twine 
string,  about  five  feet  of  wire  (clean)  and 
a  board  paddle  with  at  least  a  square 
foot  of  surface.  In  the  woods  find  a  log, 
a  stick  about  five  feet  long  with  a  forked 
end,  a  sapling  pole  about  twelve  feet 
long  and  plenty  of  firewood. 

Brace  the  pole  upward  by  anchoring 
the  lower  end  under  the  log  and  prop- 
ping the  other  end  up  above  and  before 
the  fire  with  the  forked  stick.  The  upper 
end  should  be  at  least  seven  feet  high 
and  at  least  two  feet  away  from  the  fire. 

Now  tie  your  string  securely  to  the 
upper  end,  letting  it  hang.  Attach  the 
wire  to  the  lower  end  of  the  string,  the 
lower  end  of  the  wire  reaching  a  point 
before  the  fire  close  enough  to  get  heat 
but  not  close  enough  to  scorch  food. 
Attach  your  roast  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
wire.  Attach  the  paddle  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  wire  and  string,  broadside  to 
the  ivind. 

The  meat  is  suspended  from  this  string 
and  wire  combination  so  the  fire  will  not 
reach  and  burn  the  string  in  two,  but  the 
string  part  must  be  used  so  that  the 
breeze  playing  on  the  paddle  will  cause 
the  roast  to  revolve  slowly  as  the  string 
winds  and  unwinds,  thus  cooking  the 
meat  all  around.  Place  a  pan  under  the 
meat  or  game  to  catch  the  gravy.  Rub 
seasoning  on  the  meat  before  attaching 
it  to  the  bottom  of  the  wire.  Adjust  the 
string  so  that  the  meat  gets  just  the 
right  amount  of  heat. 

The  whole  device  can  be  erected  by 
anybody   in    ten    minutes.  —  A.    K.    E. 


California  Coast 

More  than  a  picture  and  more  than  a  song, 
Clinging  to  memory  all  the  life  long; 
Lapis-blue  water  and  opal-pink  sky, 
Satin-smooth  waves  where  dream  ships  go  by. 
Dust-brown  of  mission,  dull-gray  of  crag, 
Splashed  with  a  flame  where  trumpet  vines  lag! 
Pulsing  of  water  and  blinding  of  sun, 
Scent  of  the  salt  and  flowers  in  one, 
Crystal  of  spray,  foam  that  is  pearl — ■ 
Like  diving  in  silver,  blue  waters  unfurl. 
This  is  a  dream — a  passion — a  fire — 
That  runs  through  the  veins  like  a  breath  oj  desire; 
More  than  a  picture  and  more  than  a  song, 
Clinging  to  memory  all  the  life  long. 

— Dorcas  Dans 
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Three  Western  Flowers 
And  How  To  Grow  Them 


'  I  "'HE  flowers  pictured  and  de- 
•■■  scribed  on  this  page  are  evi- 
dently favorites  in  Sunset  Land  for 
almost  every  mail  brings  us  letters  of 
inquiry  about  them.  Up  there  in  the 
right  hand  corner  is  a  photograph  of 
camellias.  This  beautiful  shrub,  with 
its  glossy  leaves  and  gardenia-like 
(but  scentless)  blossoms  of  pink, 
white  and  red,  can  be  grown  success- 
fully from  Seattle  to  San  Diego  and 
in  many  of  our  interior  valleys.  (Sac- 
ramento is  famous  for  them.)  In  gen- 
eral this  shrub  demands  an  even 
temperature,  plenty  of  water,  semi- 
shade  and  acid  soil.  It  may  be  trans- 
planted at  practically  any  time  of 
year  except  when  the  new  growth  is 
very  tender.  One  thing  is  important 
— water  (preferably  soft  water)  must 
be  applied  all  through  the  year  and 
not  just  when  the  plant  is  in  bloom. 
Since  the  shrub  demands  slightly  acid 
soil,  no  better  mulch  can  be  found 
than  peat  moss.  Most  of  the  good 
western  nurseries  list  camellias  in 
their  catalogs.  Some  of  the  best- 
liked  varieties  are:  Pink  Perfection; 
Chandleri  elegans;  Purity;  Rosita; 
Tricolor.  The  balled  plants  sell  from 
$3  to  $5,  depending  upon  size. 

In  the  center  of  the  page  is  a  photo- 
graph of  cinerarias — those  colorful 
daisy-like  flowers  that  flaunt  their 
deep  purples,  whites  and  lavenders 
in  Coast  gardens — especially  from 
Marin  county  south.  Don't  try  to 
grow  them  out-of-doors  in  the  colder 


*       * 

Notes 

by 

Sunset 

Garden 

Consultants 


Above  is  a  clump  of  cinerarias,  that 
beautiful  perennial,  famous  for  its 
clear-colored  flowers.  It  is  often 
seen  growing  under  pine  trees  in 
Central  California.  At  left  is  the 
waxy,  fragrant,  exquisite  gardenia 

sections,  not  even  around  Puget 
Sound.  To  have  cinerarias  in 
bloom  in  late  winter  or  very  early 
spring,  plant  seeds  in  August  or 
obtain  good  plants  early  in  the  fall. 
Cineraria  seeds  are  very  fine  and 
should  be  sown  in  flats  or  boxes 
with  great  care,  merely  firmed  into 
the  fine  soil,  not  covered  with  dirt 
at  all.  Once  the  plants  are  up, 
however,  they  are  very  easy  to 
grow  and  to  bring  into  magnificent 
bloom.  For  summer  bloom,  set 
plants  in  March  or  April,  or  sow 
seeds    in    November.     Cinerarias 


Plant  a  camellia  this  year.  In  time  it  will 
grow  to  great  height  and  delight  you  year 
after  year  with  its  glossy,  leathery  leaves  and 
perfect  flowers  of  soft  pink,  white  and  red 


like  semi-sun  or  shade.  I  nder  pine 
trees  is  a  good  place  for  them.  The 
soil  should  be  rich  with  plenty  of  peat 
moss  and  leaf  mold.  Always  procure 
the  best  of  plants  or  the  finest  of 
seeds  even  though  they  cost  a  bit 
more.  Polyantha  primrose,  foxglove, 
fuchsias,  forget-me-nots,  violas  or 
pansies  combine  effectively  with  cin- 
erarias. Once  established  in  the  gar- 
den the  cineraria. will  seed  itself. 

The  photograph  at  bottom  of  the 
page  is  of  a  gardenia.  You  will  recog- 
nize it,  of  course,  even  though  it  is 
not  pinned  to  your  shoulder.  (Gar- 
denias are  not  so  generally  grown  as 
are  camellias  and  in  many  parts  of 
the  West  can  be  grown  only  under 
glass.  In  general,  wherever  citrus 
fruits  can  be  grown  the  gardenia  will 
flower  out  of  doors.  This  plant  de- 
mands a  slightly  acid  cool  sod. 
plenty  of  moisture,  heavy  feeding  and 
a  summer  mulch.  Peat  moss  is  good 
for  them.  Set  plants  in  full  sun  or 
partial  shade,  but  avoid  reflected 
heat.  Buy  good  plants.  Ihey  m. i\ 
be  set  out  any  time  ot  year  along  the 
Coast,  but  if  you  live  in  interior  \  I 
leys,  wait  until  danger  of  frost  is  ovei 
in  the  spring.  Two  of  the  general 
favorites  are  Gardenia  veitchi  (Cape 
Jasmine)  and  Gardenia  florida.  ihis 
plant  reaches  its  best  development  in 
the  coastal  foothills  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. Plants  can  be  bought  in  an) 
of  the  good  nurseries  of  Southern 
California;  prices  range  from  50  cents 
to  /1.50.  Photograph  at  the  left 
was  taken  at  the  Armstrong  Nur- 
series     in     Ontario    -  The      Edit 
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Hunting  Geoducks  on  Puget  Sound 


By 
Natt  N. 
Dodge 


//  is  early  morning  and 
the  sun  has  just  cleared 
the  tops  of  a  dense 
stand  of  second-growth 
firs  on  the  opposite 
shore — a  perfect  morn- 
ing to  go  after  geoducks 


DID  you  ever,  when  you  were  a  child, 
play  the  old  party  game  called 
"Bird,  Beast,  or  Fish"?  The  next  time 
some  of  your  friends  drop  in  for  the 
evening,  try  them  on  this  one:  "Geo- 
duck,  one-two-three-four-five-six-seven- 
eight-nine-ten!" 

With  the  name  of  a  bird,  the  habitat 
of  a  fish,  and  the  alertness  of  a  beast, 
the  geoduck  is  none  of  these.  But  its 
flesh,  one  of  the  most  delicious  of  mor- 
sels, has  the  flavor  of  all  three.  Some 
people  say  that  it  tastes  like  scrambled 
eggs,  others  compare  it  with  choice  crab 
meat,  while  still  others  are  reminded  of 
the  tender  breast  of  veal  or  lamb.  But 
after  all,  it  has  a  flavor  all  its  own,  so 
romantically  rich  and  delicate  that  a 
meal  of  geoduck  affords  the  keenest  of 
gustatory  pleasures. 

But  if  eating  the  geoduck  is  a  novel 
experience,  stalking  and  capturing  this 
queer  creature  furnishes  all  the  thrills 
and  excitement  of  a  big-game  hunt  with 
none  of  the  dangers  or  discomforts. 
Would  you  like  to  come  with  me  on  a 
geoduck  hunt? 

Imagine  yourself,  for  a  few  hours,  in 
the  Charmed  Land,  on  the  gravelly 
beach  of  an  arm  of  Puget  Sound.  It  is 
early  morning,  and  the  sun  has  just 
cleared  the  tops  of  a  dense  stand  of 
second-growth  firs  on  the  opposite 
shore.  The  warmth  is  welcome,  for, 
although  it  is  June,  the  chill  of  a  Sound 
night  still  lingers,  and  it  was  only  a 
moment  ago  that  we  could  see  our 
breaths  as  we  came  along  the  needle- 
carpeted  path  to  the  beach.  A  wide 
expanse  of  shore  gravel,  and,  farther 
out,  a  sandy  flat  lies  between  us  and  the 
water's  edge,  for  the  tide  is  far  out. 
However,  it  is  still  on  the  ebb,  and  an 
hour  remains  before  it  will  turn  and 
again  slowly  engulf  the  beach.    During 


that  hour  and  the  one  following,  we 
must  find  our  "ducks."  Let's  sit  down 
on  this  rock,  and  while  we  are  removing 
our  shoes  and  pulling  on  our  rubber 
boots  (unless  you  prefer  to  go  barefoot) 
I  will  tell  you  something  of  the  elusive 
creature  which  we  are  going  to  hunt. 

A  native  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  the 
geoduck  is  found  in  favorable  locations 
from  British  Columbia  as  far  south  as 


'The  Geoduck 

J-  HE  geoduck  is  wary, 
The  geoduck  is  wise, 
His  neck  is  as  long  as  a  pikepole 
And  it  must  be  full  of  eyes. 

How  else  could  he  knowyou're  coming 
To  catch  him  unaware? 
He  takes  in  his  neck  in  a  hurry 
And  hides  in  his  bed  down  there. 

Down  in  the  mud  of  the  tide-flats 
He  makes  his  getaway. 
You  may  as  well  go  home  and 
Come  again  another  day. 

You  needn't  bring  a  shovel, 
You  needn't  bring  a  pick, 
But  go  and  get  your  geoduck  gun 
And  use  it,  p.  d.  quick'. 

This  amusing  bit  of  verse  comes  from  a 
slender  little  volume,  "Sea-Wind  and 
Mountain  Trail,"  Olympic  Peninsula 
verses  by  Dolly  Stearns  Harman,  pub- 
lished by  The  Kaleidoscope  Publishers  of 
Dallas,  Texas.  Other  special  charms  of 
the  Northwest  put  into  rhyme  by  Mrs. 
Harman  are  "Rhododendron,  the  Wash- 
ington State  flower";  "Dogwood";  "Log- 
Truck;"  "The  Dungenness  Crab";  "The 
Elk  Herd  on  the  Hoh";  "The  Cougar," 
and  "Paper  Mills  at  Night." 


San  Diego,  although  the  quiet  waters 
and  wide,  silty  beaches  of  Puget  Sound 
furnish  conditions  best  suited  to  its 
propagation  and  growth.  Originally 
called  "quenux"  by  the  Sound  Indians, 
these  big  clams  were  termed  geoducks 
(pronounced  goo-y-duck)  by  the  whites. 

In  1881-83,  the  United  States  Fish 
Commission  made  an  effort  to  trans- 
plant to  the  East  Coast  the  three  most 
desirable  Pacific  Coast  bivalves.  Among 
these,  the  giant  geoduck  was  considered, 
in  the  words  of  Mr.  Henry  Hemphill  of 
the  Commission,  "The  most  important 
addition  to  our  list  of  edible  clams;  first, 
on  account  of  its  large  size;  and  second, 
for  its  rich  and  delicate  flavor  which, 
when  it  became  generally  known,  would 
make  it  more  highly  prized  than  any 
other  bivalve."  However,  after  several 
attempts  to  move  these  giant  molluscs, 
this  effort  was  abandoned,  and  Puget 
Sound  beaches  remain  the  world's  best 
hunting  ground — for  geoducks.  And 
here,  relentlessly  pursued  by  their  hu- 
man admirers,  they  are  becoming  scarcer 
with  danger  of  extermination.  The 
Washington  State  Legislature  in  1926 
declared  a  three-year  closed  season  on 
geoducks.  The  193 1  Legislature  pro- 
vided a  year  'round  open  season,  but  a 
bag  limit  of  three  "ducks"  per  person, 
per  day. 

Very  little  is  generally  known  about 
the  life  history  of  this  interesting  clam. 
The  fry  establish  themselves  in  the  soft 
sand  of  the  shallow  beaches,  at  a  level 
where  they  remain  covered  by  water 
except  for  an  hour  or  two  daily  during 
the  extreme  low  tides.  The  tip  of  the 
siphon,  or  "neck"  as  it  is  popularly 
known,  remains  just  above  the  surface 
of  the  silt.  As  the  duckling  grows,  it 
gradually  burrows  deeper,  until  a  full- 
grown   specimen   is  found   buried   from 
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two  to  three  feet  deep  in  the  mud.  The 
elongated  siphon  reaches  well  above  the 
surface  of  the  silt  so  that  this  peculiar 
creature  might  well  be  called  the  giraffe 
of  the  mud  flats.  The  siphon  contains 
two  parallel  tubes  through  one  of  which 
the  clam  draws-in  the  sea  water  con- 
taining its  food.  The  water  is  circulated 
through  the  geoduck's  gastric  equip- 
ment and  expelled  through  the  other 
tube  together  with  waste  products 
flushed  out  in  the  process.  When  the 
tide  is  very  low,  the  tip  of  the  siphon 
may  be  seen  extending  an  inch  or  two 
above  the  beach.  An  occasional  stream 
of  water  is  expelled  resembling  a  toy 
geyser  playing  for  a  second  above  the 
glistening  mud.    And  now, 

j  if  you  are  ready,  we  will 
start  the  hunt.  Bring  your 
shovel  and  keep  a  close  look- 

I  out  for  siphon  tips.  Tread 
softly,  for  a  slight  jar  will 
alarm  the  "birds"  and  they 
will  pull  in  their  necks.  All 
right,  let's  go  necking! 

We  are  now  moving  cau- 
tiously along  the  muddy 
beach  a  few  feet  back  from 
the  water's  edge.  Reddish 
brown    starfish    lie   in    gro- 

:  tesque  positions  in  the  muck. 

,  Here  is  a  bit  of  rusty  cable, 
there  a  water-soaked  tim- 
ber, barnacle  covered.  Mus- 
sel and  clam  shells  are  every- 
where. A  half-grown  crab 
scuttles  away  in  sidelong 
flight.  Gulls  are  ambling 
about  in  the  mud  and  eel- 
grass  looking  for  food.  A 
frowsy  heron,  disturbed  in 
his  search  for  breakfast, 
lunges  into  the  air  and  beats 
his  way  farther  up  the  beach 
with  harsh,  protesting 
squawks. 

Wait — what's  that!  Go 
easy  now;  step  gently.  Yes, 
it  looks  like  a  duck.    We'll 

j  dig,  anyway.    There,  it  has 

I  sensed  us  and  pulled  down 
its  neck,  but  we  know  the  spot  so  it 
cannot  escape.  Although  it  is  the  popu- 
lar belief  that  the  geoduck  lives  in  a 
miniature  elevator  shaft  of  great  depth, 
down  which,  if  disturbed,  it  rapidly 
descends,  such  is  not  the  case.  The  big 
clam  is  stationary,  only  the  siphon  ex- 
tending up  the  long  tunnel  to  the  surface 
so  that  the  tip  with  its  openings  is  in 
the  water  currents  above.  Fast  digging 
is  necessary,  however,  not  to  pursue  the 
fleeing  bivalve,  but  to  prevent  the  soft, 
sandy  muck  caving  into  the  hole,  or  the 
beach  water  from  flooding  the  mine. 

Notice  how  large  a  hole  I  dig,  almost 
two  feet  in  diameter,  as  if  I  were  going 
to  set  a  telephone  pole.  See,  I  pile  the 
mud  about  the  edges  to  dam  back  the 


surface  water.  Water  is  our  Waterloo 
now.  Whoa,  what's  this?  A  big  "horse 
clam."  That's  the  time  we  were  fooled. 
These  big  fellows  lie  about  six  inches 
down  with  their  siphon  tips  above  the 
surface  just  like  the  geoducks'.  It  takes 
an  expert  to  tell  the  difference.  The 
horse  clam  is  the  geoduck's  best  friend, 
for  the  former  are  very  numerous,  and 
duck  hunters  become  disgusted  exerting 
so  much  energy  only  to  be  fooled.  Al- 
though horse  clams  are  edible  and  make 
excellent  chowder,  their  flavor  is  inferior 
to  that  of  the  smaller  beach  or  "butter" 
clams,  and  cannot  be  compared  with 
that  of  the  geoduck.  Well,  that  was  a 
"horse"  on  us,  so  now  for  more  necks. 


A  typical  geoduck  beach 
on  Puget  Sound.  The 
big  clam,  a  ihree-pounder, 
has  just  been  removedfrom 
his  nctive  soil.  He  will  soon 
land   in   the  frying  pan 


The  geoduck  bears  a  strik- 
ing resemblance  to  a  leg- 
less, headless  duck.  The 
mottled  skin  has  much 
the  same  appearance  as  the 
down  on  a  duck's  breast 


After  several  minutes  of  slow  progress 
scanning  the  beach,  we  discover  another 
siphon  tip.  Again  we  start  a  large  hole, 
and  again  pile  the  mud  carefully  around 
the  edges  to  hold  back  the  water.  This 
time  the  excavation  continues  safely 
past  the  horse  clam  level.  Shovelful 
after  shovelful  of  mud  is  lifted  out  and 
banked  about  the  hole.  As  we  get  down 
about  eighteen  inches,  we  proceed  more 
carefully.  Geoducks,  both  flesh  and 
shell,  are  very  tender  and  easily  muti- 
lated with  the  shovel.  Unlike  the  horse 
clam  which  draws  its  relatively  short 
siphon  inside  its  shell,  closing  its  bone- 
like valves  to  the  complete  protection 
of  its  fleshy  parts,  the  geoduck,  like  a 
bulging  and  overstuffed  bag,  is  totally 
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incapable  of  "withdrawing  within  its 
shell",  and  can  only  shrink  itself,  leaving 
several  inches  of  wrinkled  siphon  and 
solid  flesh  exposed.  At  last  we  unearth 
the  tip  of  the  leathery  looking  siphon  of 
our  prey,  and  carefully  scrape  and  push 
the  mud  from  about  the  big  fellow.  It 
is  so  deeply  embedded  that  it  is  with 
considerable  difficulty  that  we  pry  it 
from  its  silty  home  and  lift  it  from  the 
hole.  It  is  a  four-pounder,  and  we  are 
well  pleased  with  our  first  duck. 

After  washing  our  prize  to  remove  all 
traces  of  its  earthy  habitation,  we  con- 
tinue along  the  beach  watching  carefully 
for  necks.  In  the  short  two  hours  before 
the  tide  has  swung  back  up  the  flat  to 
cover  our  hunting  grounds, 
we  succeed  in  excavating 
two  more  of  the  terrestrial 
birds  as  well  as  in  being  mis- 
led by  a  dozen  or  more  horse 
clams  of  assorted  sizes.  At 
last  we  turn  back  along  the 
beach  toward  the  spot  where 
our  shoes  are  awaiting  us, 
high  above  the  reach  of  the 
tide.  Our  appetites,  whetted 
by  the  brisk  exercise  in  the 
early  morning  air,  urge  us 
toward  camp  and  breakfast. 
For  dinner,  we  shall  enjoy 
fried  geoduck,  one  of  the 
rarest  and  most  delecta- 
ble treats  offered  by  that 
most  generous  of  providers, 
Father  Neptune. 

The  big  clams  are  easily 
prepared  by  immersing  them 
for  a  moment  in  boiling 
water.  The  shell  is  cut 
away,  viscera  removed,  and 
the  skin  stripped  from  the 
body  and  siphon  as  easily 
as  peeling  off  a  silken  stock- 
ing. The  thick,  tender, 
creamy  flesh  is  cut  into 
strips  about  an  inch  and  .1 
half  wide  and  three-eighths 
of  an  inch  in  thickness. 
These  tidbits  are  dipped 
in  a  milk  and  egg  batter, 
and  fried  in  very  hot  fat.  The  siphons 
are  ground  up  in  the  food  chopper  and 
served  in  chowder  for  the  evening 
meal. 

And  now,  with  nothing  remaining 
from  our  geoduck  hunt  excepl  I  he  shells, 
which  you  are  taking  home  to  show  t<> 
all  of  your  friends,  and  memories,  which 
we  hope  will  be  even  more  prim. mint 
than  the  shells,  we  say  good-bye.  Please 
come  again  to  the  pebbly  shores  of 
l'uget  Sound,  where  the  baby  waves  run 
races  all  along  the  level  beach,  when  the 
gulls  clamor  a  welcome,  and  when-  old 
Mount  Rainier,  from  his  alpine  throne, 
silently  watches  over  his  evergreen  king- 
dom. And  don't  forget  to  bring  your 
shovel! 
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The  Kitchen 


TRADEMARK  REGISTERED, 


These  recipes  are  designed  to  be  clipped  and 
mounted  on  cards  for  your  recipe  file^  or  they 
may    be   pasted   in  your   cooking   scrap    book 

Eggs  a  la  Illahee 

{Illustrated  on  this  page) 

This  is  an  excellent  way  of  preparing  eggs  for  a  main  dish  for  supper  In 
camp,  or  at  home  for  that  matter.    It  requires,  for  three  persons: 


6  slices  of  bacon  or  3  ham  steaks 
6  eggs 

2  tablespoonfuls  of  evaporated  milk 
or  cream 


A-l  sauce 

Salt  and  pepper 


SUPPER  IN  CAMP 

'Eggs  a  la  Illahee 
Canned  Tomatoes    Bread  and  Butter 

Sliced  Onions 

Fresh  Coffee  Cake  Berries 

Coffee 


Fry  the  bacon  or  ham  in  a  deep  and  rather 
small  pan,  and  remove  to  a  hot  platter.  Drop 
the  eggs  into  the  remaining  grease  in  the  pan, 
salt  and  pepper  well,  dot  with  the  cream,  and 
then  pour  the  table  sauce  rather  liberally  over 
the  eggs.  Cover  tightly  and  cook  over  a  slow 
flame  until  the  eggs  are  set  but  not  hard. 

Serve  on  a  hot  platter,  or  best  of  all  if  in  camp,  direct  from  the  pan. 

— M.  P.,  Seattle,  Washington. 

Ginger  Delight 


30  marshmallows 

2  tablespoonfuls  of  chopped  candied 
ginger 


1  pint  of  gelatine  prepared  with 

fruit  juices 
1  cupful  of  crushed  pineapple 
Whipped  cream  for  garnishing 


SIMPLE  AFTER-BRIDGE 
REFRESHMENTS 

"Ginger  Delight 

Crisp  Crackers  Spread  with  Cheese, 

and  Toasted 

Coffee  Salted  Nuts 


Cut  the  marshmallows  into  quarters  (use 
wet  scissors)  and  arrange  in  the  bottom  of  a 
mold.  Sprinkle  the  chopped  candied  ginger 
over  these.  Prepare  gelatine  with  lemon  or 
other  fruit  juices  according  to  directions  with 
the  package,  and  let  cool.  When  it  begins 
to  stiffen  (it  should  be  of  the  consistency  of 
heavy  cream)  pour  over  the  marshmallows  and  let  solidify.  This  may  be 
done  quickly  by  setting  the  mold  into  a  pan  of  crushed  ice  and  water. 
Let  the  remaining  gelatine  stand  over  warm  (not  hot)  water  until  the 
first  part  is  solidified,  then  pour  it  over  the  first  jelly  and  chill.  To  serve, 
turn  out  of  the  mold  and  garnish  with  the  crushed  pineapple  and  whipped 
cream. — Mrs.  H.  T.,  Grass  Valley,  California. 


Bran  and  Oatmeal  Mush 


1  cupful  of  rolled  oats 
%  cupful  of  bran 


BREAKFAST  IN  CAMP 

Melon  Orange  Juice 

'Bran  and  Oatmeal  Mush 

Toasted  Raisin  Bread 

Bacon  Blackberry  Jam 

Coffee  Hot  Chocolate 


3  cupfuls  of  cold  water 
Yz  teaspoonful  of  salt 

Mix  together  in  a  double  boiler  and  let  cook 
20  to  30  minutes  or  longer  if  preferred.  Serve 
hot  for  breakfast  with  top  milk.  We  like  this 
cereal  mixture  very  much  indeed. — M.  H., 
Santa  Ana,  California. 

Honeyed  Peaches 

Wash  and  rub  well,  but  do  not  peel,  6  large 
clingstone  peaches.  Place  in  a  baking  pan  and 
add  1^2  cupfuls  of  water,  ^4  cupful  of  brown 
sugar,  and  1  tablespoonful  of  butter.  On  top 
of  each  peach  put  1  teaspoonful  of  honey,  and 
sprinkle  with  just  a  suggestion  of  nutmeg,  if 
the  flavor  is  liked.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven  (400 
degrees)  until  peaches  are  tender. 
Apples  baked  in  the  same  manner  are  delicious;  first  remove  the  cores 

and  fill   cavities  with  raisins,   then   proceed  as  directed   above. — Mrs. 

W.  H.  R.,  Hollywood,  California. 


A  COMPANY  DINNER 

Grapefruit  and  Cucumber 

Gelatine  Salad 

Salt  Wafers 

Roast  Leg  of  Lamb        Currant  Jelly 

New  Potatoes  Browned  In  Butter 

Zucchini  in  Tomato  Sauce 

Bran  Rolls 

•Honeyed  Peaches  Coffee 
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U.  9.   PATENT  OPFICE 


Will  you  share  your  favorite  recipes  with  other  Sunset 
readers?  $i  is  paid  for  every  recipe  published.  Address 
the  Kitchen  Cabinet,  Sunset  Magazine,  San  Francisco 

Watermelon  in  the  Halfshell 

{Illustrated  on  this  page) 


AN  EASY-TO-SERVE  DINNER 
FOR  GUESTS 


Stuffed  Veal  Rolls 

Creamed  New  Potatoes 
Lettuce  and  Grapefruit  Salad 

with  French  Dressing 

Hot  Rolls  Apricot  Jam 

'Watermelon  in  the  Halfshell 

Mints  Coffee 


Peas 


Here  is  one  way  of  serving  watermelon  at 
the  table  in  an  attractive  and  easy  manner. 
Best  of  all,  one  may  still  enjoy  all  the  pleasure 
of  eating  the  melon  in  its  original  and  delicious 
state.  I  cut  across  the  melon  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  way  to  the  top,  then  with  a  large 
soup  spoon  I  scoop  out  the  red  meat  from  both 
sections  in  bullet  form.  Now  I  notch  the  edges 
of  the  larger  shell,  and  cut  a  slice  off  the  bottom  so  that  it  will  stand 
upright  solidly  on  a  platter.  Into  the  attractive  green  bowl  thus  formed  I 
put  cracked  ice,  and  on  it  arrange  the  "bullets"  of  watermelon,  piling 
them  high.  This  makes  a  pretty  dish  to  set  before  the  hostess  at  the  table, 
and  when  served  upon  individual  plates  it  tastes  just  as  good  as  melon 
in  large  slices,  but  is  so  much  easier  to  serve  and  to  eat. — A.  B.,  San 
Francisco,  California. 

Peach  Triumphs 


3  cupfuls  of  flour 
2  teaspoonfuls  of  salt 


1  teaspoonful  of  any  baking  powder 
1 3^8  cupfuls  of  shortening 


FOR  A  WARM  EVENING 

Sliced  Cold  Meats 

Hot  Creamed  Potatoes 

Sliced  Tomatoes  and  Lettuce 

Rye  Bread  Sweet  Relish 

•Peach  Triumphs 

Hot  or  Iced  Coffee 


Sift  flour  with  salt  and  baking  powder,  and 
chop  into  it  the  shortening  until  it  is  about  the 
size  of  peas.  Take  out  3  tablespoonfuls  of  this 
mixture.  To  the  remainder  add  just  enough 
very  cold  water  to  hold  the  crumbs  together. 
Put  this  dough  on  a  floured  board  and  roll 
lightly;  sprinkle  half  of  the  flour-and-shorten- 
ing  mixture  in  the  center  of  the  dough,  fold  over  and  roll  out,  then  sprinkle 
on  the  remaining  mixture,  fold  and  roll  again.  Pinch  off  small  balls  of  the 
dough  and  roll  to  3^8-inch  thickness;  line  mufHn  tins  or  individual  pie  pans 
with  this  pastry. 

Have  ready  halved  and  peeled  peaches  or  apricots.  If  peaches  are  used 
place  half  a  peach  in  each  shell,  cut  side  up;  if  apricots  are  used,  place 
several  halves  in  each  shell.  On  top  of  the  fruit  put  ]4.  teaspoonful  of 
butter  and  a  generous  tablespoonful  of  sugar.  Cut  slight  incisions  through 
the  peaches  so  that  the  sugar  will  penetrate  the  fruit.  Add  a  dash  of 
cinnamon,  and  put  into  a  hot  oven  (450  degrees)  for  about  10  minutes, 
then  reduce  the  heat  to  350  degrees  and  continue  baking  until  fruit  is 
tender.  Just  before  removing  from  the  oven  place  1  or  2  whole  marsh- 
mallows  on  each  pie  and  put  back  into  the  oven  to  brown  nicely.  Serve 
warm  or  cold  with  whipped  cream  to  which  a  little  sugar  and  vanilla  have 
been  added. — Mrs.  J.  B.,  Svensen,  Oregon. 

Eve's  Sunset  Special 

I  discovered  this  simple  and  delicious  des- 
sert quite  by  accident,  just  as  so  many  im- 
portant discoveries  are  made.  I  ordered  cream 
to  whip  just  before  I  was  ready  to  serve  my 
dessert,  and  my  messenger,  not  listening  at- 
tentively, came  back  with  a  pint  of  vanilla  ice 
cream  instead.  Hence  the  discoverv.  My  fruit 


A  HEARTY  DINNER 

Lettuce  with  French  Dressing 

Swiss  Steak  Mashed  Potatoes 

Buttered  Summer  Squash 

Hard  Rolls  Sweet  Relish 

•Eve's  Sunset  Special 

Coffee 


was  fresh  sliced  figs,  and  when  I  sent  them  to  the  table  a  la  mode,  the  bland 
flavor  of  the  fruit  combined  with  the  smooth  ice  cream  made  a  dainty 
dish  quite  fit  to  set  before  the  king.  My  family  raved  over  it.  I  have  since 
tried  other  flavors,  but  find  that  vanilla  seems  to  blend  better  than  any 
other.  I  am  surprised  that  figs  are  not  more  generally  used  in  the  ways 
in  which  strawberries  and  other  fruits  are  liked.  One  almost  never  sees 
them  on  any  list  of  frozen  dainties.  —  M.  M.  F.,  Oakland,   California. 
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TILLAMOOK 
CHEESE 

Food  values  of  nearly  5  quarts  milk  in  every  pound 


energy  food 
for  summer 

GILLAMOOK'S  mild,  piquant 
flavor  "perks  up"  jaded  summer 
appetites.  This  cheese  makes  a  meal  in 
itself.  Use  it  in  sandwiches  and  salads. 
Food  values  of  nearly  five  quarts  of  milk 
in  every  pound.  It  is  made  from  rich, 
nourishing  milk  with  all  the  cream  left 
in,  by  the  old  Cheddar  process  —  never 
re-cooked  or  re-worked.  Tillamook  is 
ideal  for  cooking.  It  melts  easily,  does 
not  become  stringy. 

Lowest  prices  in 
IS  years! 

Tillamook  is  one  of  the  money-saving 
foods  of  America.  Keep  some  always 
on  hand.    Get  it  from  your  grocer. 


Tune  in,  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System 
Fridays,  3:15  p.m. 

Hear  recipes  for 
prize-winning  dishes 


WRITE  ME  FOR  NEW  FREE  RECIPES 

Tillamook  Dairy  Maid, Tillamook,  Oregon 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  new  FREE 
Ix.oklet  of  prize-winning  recipes."  (9; 

Name 
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Cold  Entrees  and 
Molded  Salads 

For  the  Western   Hostess 
By  Bertha  E.  Shapleigh 


COLD  entrees,  like  hot  ones,  may  be 
small  portions  of  food  material, 
served  as  a  separate  course  at  luncheon 
or  dinner,  or  in  larger  portions  as  the 
main  dish  at  luncheon  or  supper.  These 
cold  entrees  may  be  made  from  previ- 
ously cooked  meat,  fish,  or  vegetables, 
or  may  be  a  cold  cooked  bird,  or  a  fine 
vegetable,  as  an  artichoke  or  asparagus, 
and  they  are  always  accompanied  by  a 
sauce. 

Cold  entrees  are  used  a  great  deal  for 
buffet  suppers,  as  they  are  handsome 
dishes  for  the  side-board.  In  a  dinner  or 
luncheon  the  cold  entree  follows  the 
roast,  or  in  very  small  portions  is 
served  with  the  salad;  but  when  the 
entree  is  a  larger  dish,  the  salad  as  a 
course  is  omitted,  the  salad  green  or 
vegetable  used  in  small  quantities  for 
garnish  supplying  the  lack.  To  illus- 
trate, a  small  timbale  of  ham  or  chicken 


The  type  of  cold  entree  which  is  of 
service  to  the  average  housekeeper  is 
one  which  may  be  prepared  early  in  the 
day,  and  served  as  the  main  dish  at 
dinner  or  supper. 

I  remember  very  pleasantly  a  luncheon 
on  a  hot,  September  day,  at  which  as  the 
principal  dish  was  served  cold  boiled 
salmon  masked  with  mayonnaise,  and 
garnished  with  lettuce  and  thinly  sliced 
cucumbers  dressed  with  French  dressing. 
French  fried  potatoes  and  green  peas 
were  served  with  the  fish. 

Cold  Boiled  Salmon  Masked  with 
Mayonnaise 

For  this  dish,  a  whole  small  salmon, 
or  a  section  from  the  center  of  a  larger 
fish,  may  be  used.  After  wiping  with 
damp  cloth,  place  fish  in  a  kettle  in 
which  is  sufficient  cold  water  just  to 
cover  the  fish,  and  add  a  small  sliced 
onion,  a  few  slices  of  carrot,  a  stalk  of 


mousse  may  be  on  the  same  plate  with    *  celery,  and  I  tablespoonful  each  of  salt 


: 


a  tomato  or  asparagus  salad;  or  cold 
meat  or  fish  may  be  garnished  with  let- 
tuce or  other  salad  green,  and  mayon- 
naise be  passed.  When  this  entree  is  one 
of  meat,  as  a  boned  bird  in  aspic,  the 
dinner  is  what  is  known  as  a  "small" 
dinner,  and  the  main  course  is  not  a 
heavy  one. 


and  vinegar  or  lemon  juice.  Place  kettle 
over  the  fire,  bring  to  the  boiling  point, 
and  simmer,  allowing  ten  minutes  for 
each  pound  of  fish.  Test  with  a  fork; 
if  the  fish  flakes  away  from  the  bone 
easily  it  is  sufficiently  cooked.  Remove 
carefully  to  a  platter,  and  let  cool;  then 
remove  skin  and  take  out  the  backbone. 


Xth  Olympiad  Salad 


The  pictured  salad,  originated  by  Che/  Gus  Waser  of  the  Los  Angeles  Biltmore  Hotel,  in  honor  of  the 
Olympic  games,  is  prepared  as  follows:  Cover  a  large  plate  with  shredded  lettuce.  On  this  place  a  ]/2-inch 
layer  of  cottage  cheese,  shaping  layer  into  the  outline  of  a  shield.  Edge  shield  with  a  frame  made  of  segments 
or  half  slices  of  orange  turned  in  alternate  directions  as  shown.  The  small  oranges,  so  plentiful  this  summe 
are  just  the  right  size.  Make  bar  of  calavo  slices  across  top  of  shield.  On  this  place  circles  cut  from  ripe 
olives,  interlinking  these  as  shown.  Strips  of  pimiento  or  carrot  are  placed  vertically  to  make  stripes  on  th 
lower  part  of  the  shield.       Serve  with  any  desired  dressing  or  without  dressing,  as  preferred.       It  is  lovely. 
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Press  the  fish,  skinned  and  boned,  into 
a  compact  shape  and  set  into  the  refrig- 
erator to  become  very  cold.  Have  a 
bowl  of  mayonnaise,  either  bought  or 
home-made,  ready,  and  to  each  cupful 
of  the  mayonnaise  add  1  teaspoonful  of 
gelatine  soaked  in  1  tablespoonful  of 
cold  water,  and  dissolved  over  hot  water, 
but  do  not  add  any  hot  water  to  the 
gelatine.  Add  this  dissolved  gelatine 
slowly  to  the  mayonnaise,  and  beat  for 
about  one  minute.  Pour  this  mayon- 
naise over  the  fish,  and  set  in  a  cold 
place  until  serving  time.  Trim  off  any 
ragged  edges  of  mayonnaise,  and  gar- 
nish with  lettuce  and  thinly  sliced  cu- 
cumbers dressed  with  a  French  dressing. 
Halibut  may  be  cooked  and  served  in 
the  same  way,  or  filets  of  sole. 

A  cold  entree  which  has  been  a  very 
useful  one  to  me  is  one  made  of  crab 
meat,  cold  boiled  salmon  or  halibut,  lob- 
ster or  chicken.    The  recipe  follows  for 

Molded  Crab  Meat 

IK  cupfuls  of  flaked  crab  meat, 

canned  or  fresh 
Yi  tablespoonful  each  of  dry  mustard 

and  salt 
2  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar 

2  whole  eggs  or  yolks  of  3  eggs 
1  cupful  of  §Qjir_cream 

x/i  cupful  of  vinegar 

1  tablespoonful  of  gelatine  soaked  in 

\i  cupful  of  cold  water 

In  a  sauce  pan  or  double  boiler  mix 
together  the  mustard,  salt,  sugar,  and 
unbeaten  eggs  or  egg  yolks.  Stir  until 
smooth.  Add  cream  and  vinegar,  and 
cook  until  it  is  smooth  and  thickened 
and  the  custard  coats  the  spoon.  Add 
soaked  gelatine  and  stir;  when  gelatine 
is  dissolved,  strain  the  custard  over  the 
crab  meat.  Turn  into  a  mold  and  chill. 
At  serving  time  unmold  and  garnish 
with  lettuce  and  ripe  tomatoes  cut  into 
eighths  and  dressed  with  French  dress- 
ing.   Serve  with  a 

Cucumber  Sauce 

IK  cupfuls  of  sour  or  sweet  cream 
J4  teaspoonful  ofsalt  "~*~ 

A  little  cayenne 

3  tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar 

1  cucumber,  pared,  chopped,  and 
chilled 

Beat  cream  until  stiff,  and  add  sea- 
sonings, vinegar,  and  chopped  cucum- 
ber. (Press  all  the  water  from  the 
cucumber  before  adding  to  the  cream.) 

This  molded  crab  meat  is  attractive 
when  a  ring  mold  is  used.  Serve  on  a 
round  platter  or  plate,  larger  by  several 
inches  than  the  mold;  around  the  edges 
put  heart  leaves  of  lettuce  and  toma- 
toes. In  the  center  pile  the  cucumber 
sauce.  This  is  a  cool,  attractive  dish  to 
serve  at  a  late  evening  supper,  or  as  the 
main  dish  for  luncheon  on  a  warm  day. 

In  place  of  crab  meat  may  be  used 
chopped  cooked  chicken  (canned  chicken 
is  excellent  for  this),  yi  cupful  of  very 
finely  chopped  celery,  and  two  pimientos 
cut  into  small  dice.  With  the  chicken 
mold,  use  asparagus  tips,  marinated  in 
French  dressing,  or  green  peas  and  tiny 
dice  of  fresh  cooked  carrots.    Omit  the 


REAL  LIFE  MOVIES 


Connie  Comes  Back! 


This  is  the  true  story  of  a  girl 
whom  we  shall  call  Connie 
Calvert.  But  it  is  also  the  story 
of  thousands  of  other  girls— it 
may  be,  your  own ! . . .  For  wise 
Connie  the  story  ended  happily. 
For  others  .  .  .  ? 


Everyone  was  happy  for  Connie  and 
Tom  when  they  became  engaged  .  .  . 
until  .  .  .  even  their  friends  began  to 
not  ice.  Tom  was  definitely  growing  cold. 


Then — the  Blakes'  party.  And  Tom's 
interest  in  that  vivacious  Peggy  Hale. 
Jealously,  Connie  contrasted  Peggy's 
sparkle  with  her  own  listlessness. 


2 

X  Pi 

•M 
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■ 

Late  that  evening,  locked 

in  her  room,     J 

1     Connie  faced  the  facts.  Of 

course,  I  om 

was  full  of  life  ...  And  she 

—  well  some- 

■     how  she  had  become  a  ' 

'dim   bulb."     ■ 

She  realized  how  much  of  a  girl's  charm 
is  vivacity  .  .  .  vitality.  And  somehow 
she  had  lost  hers.  Then — Connie  did  a 
wise  thing.  She  went  to  Dr.  Summers. 


Connie  never  suspected  rhe  real  trouble 
— constipation.  Hut  what  a  change  in 
her  now!  And  Tom  can't  understand 
this  new  vivacious,  fascinating  Connie! 


// 


\N  CONNIE  "CAME  BACK 

If  you  are  troubled  with  headaches,  tired- 
ness, lack  of  energy — do  as  Connie  did !  Sin 
exercised  more — ate  more  fruit  and  vege- 
tables, drank  more  water,  and  EVERY  morn- 
ing, she  had  a  bowl  of  Post's  Bran  Flakes. 
Post's  Bran  Flakes,  a  natural  "regulator," 
speeds  up  sluggish  intestines.  And  often 
brings  new  vigor  to  tired  minds  and  bodies 
—  new  color  to  dull  complexions. 
You'll  find,  too,  that  it  is  a  most  delicious 
food.  Thousands  call  it  the  finest  tasting 
cereal  on  the  market. 

So  don't  let  intestinal  sluggishness  rob  you 
of  enjoying  the  good  things  oi  life.  Begin 
eating  Post's  Bran  Flakes  regularly  every 
morning.  A  product  of  General  Foods. 


©G.  F. 
Corp.,  1931 
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OH,  BOY! 

Uookles 
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.OTHERS  know  the  irresistible 
appeal  of  the  cookie  jar  to  all  chil- 
dren . . .  especially  now  during  sum- 
mer playtime,  when  the  afternoon 
lunch  seems  to  be  a  scheduled  event. 
Of  course,  you'll  bake  cookies... and 
when  you  do,  make  certain  of  results 
by  using  Globe  "Al"  Flour...  the 
flour  mostCalifornia  women  depend 
upon  for  every  baking  purpose.  You'll 
find  some  excellent  cookie  recipes 
included  among  the  more  than  250 
tested  recipes  in  the 
new  64-page  Globe 
!V#©%|      "Al"  Recipe  Book 
...a  book  that  is 
complete  .  . .  from 
Soups  to  Desserts. 
Use  the  coupon  be- 
low for  your  copy. 

ON    THE   AIR 

Columbia  Don  Lee 
System . .  Tuesday  eve- 
nings—  6:45  to  7: 15 

Mail  coupon  for  your  copy  of  "Practical  Recipes' 


|! 


GLOBE  MILLS 

907  E.  3rd  Street,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Please  send  me,  free,  your  64-page  book 
"Practical  Recipes." 


Name 


Street  and  No. 
City 


. 
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Cold  Entrees 

{Continued from  page  17) 

cucumber   from   the  sauce  in  this  case. 

Canned  salmon  may  be  used  for  this 
dish,  and  cold  boiled  halibut  or  sole  are 
also  good.  A  good  variation  of  the  sauce 
is  to  use  2  tablespoonfuls  of  freshly 
grated  horseradish.  The  custard  which 
holds  these  materials  is  an  excellent 
cooked  salad  dressing;  of  course  the 
gelatine  is  omitted. 

The  English  use  "cold  cuts"  as  an 
entree,  and  by  "cold  cuts"  is  not  meant 
meat  cut  cold  after  being  served  hot. 
The  meat  is  boiled  or  roasted,  and  is 
allowed  to  stand  until  cold  before  being 
sliced.  All  the  juices  are  retained,  and 
the  meat  tastes  quite  different  and  much 
better.  The  suggestion  is  made  that  a 
chicken  be  boiled,  or  lamb  and  beef  be 
roasted  when  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
fire,  and  it  is  then  ready  to  serve  cold 
with  a  salad.  For  dinner  or  supper  on 
a  hot  day  what  could  be  nicer  than  a 
platter  with  cold  chicken,  ham,  or 
tongue,  garnished  with  lettuce,  sliced 
cucumbers  and  tomatoes. 

Cold  roast  lamb  with  a  salad  of  green 
peas  and  fresh  mint  for  garnish  is  deli- 
cious. And  cold  roast  beef,  pink  and 
juicy,  surrounded  by  nests  of  lettuce 
containing  cooked  vegetables  which  have 
stood  in  French  dressing — say  a  nest  of 
potato  salad,  a  nest  of  green  string  beans, 
and  one  of  tomatoes  cut  into  eighths — 
all  make  a  delightful  meal,  and  one  that 
is  easy  to  serve.  If  desired,  a  bowl  of 
mayonnaise  may  be  passed.  Another 
attractive  way  to  serve  cold  meat  is  to 
arrange  a  nest  of  lettuce  in  the  center 
of  the  platter,  and  fill  it  with  a  fresh 
mixed  vegetable  salad,  surrounding  this 
with  the  slices  of  cold  beef  or  lamb. 

Thin  slices  of  cold  corned  beef  served 
with  the  following  is  good: 

Jellied  Vegetables 

1  cupful  of  liquid  (stock  or  water) 
1  tablespoonful  of  gelatine,  soaked  in 
34  cupful  of  cold  water  and  dissolved 

in 
\i  cupful  of  boiling  water 

1  tablespoonful  of  vinegar,  or 

2  tablespoonfuls  of  lemon  juice 

Yi  teaspoonful  of  salt;  a  little  pepper 

2  teaspoonfuls  of  sugar 

1  cupful  of  cold  boiled  beets  cut  into 

dice 
Yi  cupful  of  finely  shaved  raw  cabbage 

Pour  dissolved  gelatine  into  stock  or 
water.  Add  the  vinegar  or  lemon  juice 
and  seasonings  and  chill  until  stiffened 
slightly;  add  beets  and  cabbage  and 
chill.  At  serving  time,  unmold  on  a 
platter,  and  surround  with  the  slices  of 
corned  beef.  A  cooked  dressing  like  the 
one  given  for  the  molded  crab  meat, 
with  a  tablespoonful  of  prepared  mus- 
tard added,  is  good  to  serve  with  this 
dish. 

Gelatine  may  be  added  to  the  liquid 
in    which    chicken    is    cooked,    carefully 


THIEF!  ^-^ 

Science  has  proved  that  ultra-vio- 
let rays  in  sunlight  can  rob  flavor- 
ing extract  of  its  strength.  The 
new  Burnett's  Vanilla  bottle  of 
amber  glass  cuts  out  these  rays  and 
insures  full  strength  to  the  last 
drop.  Its  broader  base  makes  it 
steadier  in  use  and  the  Vanilla  ex- 
tract it  brings  you  never  varies  in 
its  delicious   flavoring    qualities. 

Burnett's  Mousse        J  CUP  cream 

1/3  cup  powdered  sugar 
2  tsp.   Burnett's  Vanilla 
Salt 

2  egg  whites 

Whip  cream,  add  sugar, 
vanilla  and  salt.  Fold  in 
beaten  egg  whites.    Freeze 

3  to  4  hours.  Sprinkle  with 
nuts  or  toasted  cocoantit. 
Makes  six  servings. 

Send  IO  cents  for  our  book,  "Doubly  De- 
licious Desserts."  Full  of  new  suggestions. 

JOSEPH  BURNETT  COMPANY 

437  D  STREET,  BOSTON 

281  Wholesale  Terminal  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles 
61  Main  Street,  San  Francisco 


TWICE  AS  BIG 

no  advance  in  price 

The  new  double-size  Gottschalk  Metal 

■  Sponge  means  extra  value  to  the  house- 
keeper. Cleans  and  scours  faster  without 
scratching.  Keeps  your  hands  dainty  and 

white.  Look  for  the  burro  trademark 
I^Ftoiw    on  the  sanitary  cellophane  bag. 

■  D«*  Tn,  BIO  Job 

©( 

^OTTSCHALKS 

THE  ORIGINAL-SANITARY 

J  METAL  SPONGE 

Why  Women  Like  Them 

1         can  easily  h&ni,   np  pl<  I  a 
thai)   bom 01  n  ban  thej  

Moore  Push -Pins 


Moore  Push-less  H  'tigers 

Wont  iiuir  wdllh     Eaaj  i"  losorl 

10c.  Packets  i-v,rv«.w 

MOORE  PUSH-PIN  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 
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strained  through  cheese  cloth,  and  al- 
lowed to  cool;  put  a  layer  one  inch  thick 
in  the  pan  or  mold,  add  slices  of  chicken 
and  cover  with  the  liquid.  When  set, 
add  more  chicken  and  so  on  until  mate- 
rial is  used.  Fill  the  mold  with  liquid 
and  chill  until  firm  enough  to  turn  out. 
Garnish  with  lettuce  and  any  desired 
vegetables  and  serve  with  mayonnaise. 

Chefs  use  what  is  known  as  aspic,  and 
all  aspic  dishes  are  beautiful  to  look  at. 
It  is  the  "cellophane"  of  cookery.  One 
can  see  clearly  what  is  enclosed.  But 
aspic  must  be  cleared,  and  many  of  us 
are  too  busy  to  do  so  much  work.  I  find 
canned  bouillon  good  to  use  for  a  "near" 
aspic.  Add  gelatine,  which  has  been 
soaked  in  four  times  its  volume  of  cold 
water;  usually  1  tablespoonful  of  gela- 
tine for  each  cupful  of  hot  bouillon. 
This  will  give  a  jelly  stiff  enough  to  hold 
meat  or  vegetables.  If  one  is  artistic, 
patient,  and  has  the  time,  very  pretty 
patterns  may  be  used  on  the  first  layers 
of  jelly,  before  the  meat  or  vegetables 
are  added.  Hard  cooked  white  and  yolk 
of  egg,  olives,  parsley,  and  pimientos 
may  be  used  for  garnishing. 

Just  a  word  about  removing  cold  ma- 
terial from  a  mold.  Holding  the  mold 
in  the  left  hand,  tip  it  toward  you,  and 
insert  the  point  of  a  small  knife  around 
the  edges.  As  it  loosens  the  jelly,  run 
the  knife  carefully  down  the  sides  of 
the  mold,  thus  letting  in  air  as  you 
remove  the  knife.  This  air  forces  out 
the  contents  of  the  mold  when  inverted 
on  the  dish.  It  is  a  safer  method  than 
that  of  dipping  in  hot  water. 

The  sauces  most  used  for  these  cold 
dishes  are  French  dressing,  Russian 
dressing,  mayonnaise,  and  Sauce  Tar- 
tare.  Following  are  two  suggested 
menus  for  summer  use,  one  having  a 
hot  entree  as  the  main  dish,  the  other 
having  the  main  dish  cold,  with  other 
dishes  hot,  as  too  many  cold  ones  in 
one  meal  are  not  good  for  the  digestion. 

Menu  I 

(Cold)  Jellied  Bouillon 

(Hot)  Egg  Timbales  with  Cheese 

Sauce 
(Cold)  Thin  Slices  of  Boiled  Ham 
(Hot)  New  Potatoes  with  Parsley 

Butter 
(Hot)  Fresh  spinach 
Jellied  Prunes,  Custard  Sauce 

Menu  II 

(Hot)  Clear  Tomato  Soup 

Toasted  Cheese  Strips 

(Cold)  Molded  Crab  Meat  with 

Cucumber  Sauce 
(Hot)  Sauted  Potatoes 
(Hot)  Corn  on  Cob 
Macedoine  of  Fresh  Fruit 

Editor's  Note: — In  the  September 
issue  of  Sunset,  Miss  Shapleigh  will  tell 
exactly  how  to  achieve  success  with 
Croquettes  and  Fritters,  those  tasty 
brown  bits  of  goodness  that  enliven  an 
otherwise  ordinary  meal.  Watch  for  it, 
and  use  it  when  it  comes! 


GRANDMA  NEWTON  LEARNS  SOMETHING 
NEW  ABOUT  CAKE  BAKING 


1.  Young  Mrs.  Newton  has  a  cake  batter 
all  poured  into  the  pans  when  the  tele- 
phone rings.  "It's  that  Mrs.  Jones," 
thinks  Grandma.  "She'll  talk  a  whole 
half  hour!"  And  sure  enough,  she  does! 
Grandma  looks  at  the  pans  of  batter 
and  wishes  she  could  get  out  of  her 
wheel-chair  and  put  them  in  the  oven. 


3.  All  baked!  Two  lovely  fluffy  layers! 

"Why,  Helen,  I  declare — it's  just  as 
light  as  if  you'd  baked  it  right  away!" 

"You  see,  Calumet  Baking  Powder 
has  Double- Action.  It  doesn't  do  all 
its  raising  in  the  batter — there's  a  sec- 
ond raising  in  the  oven.  So  a  Calumet 
cake  comes  up  high  and  light  —  even  if 
you  don't  bake  it  right  away." 


5.  "Now  we'll  stand  the  glass  in  a  pan 
of  hot  water  on  the  stove.  Watch — see 
the  bubbles  rising  again — right  to  the 
top!  That's  Calumet's  second  action. 
It  never  starts  till  a  batter  or  dough 
begins  to  get  hot  in  the  oven.  Then  it 
raises  the  batter  high  and  light — turns 
out  a  perfect  cake — even  if  the  batter 
has  stood  a  long  time  before  you  bake  it." 


2.  Her  daughter-in-law  comes  back  at 
last!  She  slips  the  pans  into  the  oven 
and  smiles  at  the  worried  look  on 
Grandma's  face. 

"But,  Helen,  that  cake'll  never  rise 
after  the  batter's  stood  so  long!" 

"Yes,  it  will,  Mother.  This  is  a 
Calumet  cake." 


4.  "Wheel  your  chair  over  here,  Mother, 
and  I'll  show  you  the  Calumet  Double- 
Action  test. 

"Look — I'll  put  2  teaspoons  of 
Calumet  in  this  glass,  add  2  teaspoons 
of  water,  give  it  a  quick  stir — and  see! 
The  little  bubbles  are  rising — they  fill 
the  glass  half-way.  That  shows  what 
happens  in  the  mixing  bowl." 


6.  "Well,  I  wish  I'd  known  that  in  my 
young  days.  You  didn't  even  use  as 
much  of  this  baking  powder  as  I  used 
to — only  a  teaspoon  to  a  cup  of  sifted 
flour,  wasn't  it?  You  make  more  kinds 
of  cake  than  I  used  to,  too — " 

"I  just  try  all  the  recipes  in  the 
Calumet  Baking  Book  and  they  all 
succeed.  See  here — pages  of  them — " 


NEW  BAKING  BOOK   FREE  — MAIL  THE  COUPON  TO-DAY. 

Marion  Jane  Parker,  c/o  General  Foods,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Please  send  me,  free,  a  copy  of  the  new  Calumet  Baking  Book. 


Fill  in  completely  —  print  name  and  address.  This  offer  not  good  in  Canada. 
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Chicken  Dinner 

TO  SERVE  FIVE 

—all  for  $1-24? 

Yes,  indeed.  A  company  dinner  at  that, 
so  hearty  as  to  satisfy  men,  so  interest- 
ing as  to  please  women,  and  so  easy  to  pre- 
pare and  serve  as  to  suit  both  amateur  and 
experienced  hostesses.  A  Vi  -pound  can  of 
Lynden  Boneless  Roast  Chicken  stretches  to 
make  five  generous-sized  individual  chicken 
pies,  or  one  large  pie.  Here  is  the  complete 
menu,  as  prepared  by  a  western  homemaker: 

Cantaloupe  Ball   Salad 

with   Mint  and   French   Dressing 

Individual   Lynden  Chicken  Pies 

with  Dutchess  Potato  Crusts 

Baked    Tomatoes    Unusual 

Buttered   String  Beans 

Home-Made   Bran   Rolls 

Apricot    Marmalade  Sweet   Pickles 

Fresh  Blackberry  or  Fresh  Prune  Pie 

After-Dinner   Coffee 

And  here  is  the  market  list.    Prices  will 
vary   locally,   but   the   total   will  be   remark- 
ably low  wherever  you  live. 
1    cantaloupe #.05     Mushrooms    (fresh. 


Head    of    lettuce_ 

.02 

canned  or  dried) 

.10 

Vz  -pound     can     of 

5    small    tomatoes.. 

.10 

Lynden      Brand 

1  Vz     pounds    of 

Boneless     Roast 

string    beans_. 

.10 

Chicken 

.50 

Rolls    (home-made) 

.08 

1    pound   of   pota- 

Butter     (for     table 

toes    (for  mash- 

and   cooking) 

.11 

ing)     

.02 

Pie    (home-made)  _ 

.16 

Total     -.—£1.24 

Would   you    like   complete   directions   for   prepar- 
ing  this   dinner,    including    all   recipes   used   and   a 

derailed  plan  of 
work  telling  what 
to  do  when? 
Just  mail  us  at- 
tached   coupon. 


RECIPE    flRDi 


WASH.  CO-OP.  EGG  cV  POULTRY  ASSN., 

Dept.  S,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Gentlemen:      Please      send      me     the      Lynden 
Chicken   Dinner   Plan. 


Ne 


Address 

(Note:  If  your  grocer  does  not  handle  Lynden 
Brand  Boneless  Roast  Chicken,  enclose  his  name 
and  50  cents  with  your  letter,  and  we  will  send 
you  at  once  a  '; -pound  can,  so  that  you  may 
learn  at  first  hand  how  good  it  is.  You'll  like  the 
grand  roasted  flavor.) 


Get  a  copy  of 

The  Kitchen  Cabinet 

Cook  Book 

WOULDN'T  you  like  to  have  in 
book  form  the  hundreds  of  excel- 
lent recipes  that  have  appeared  in  the 
Kitchen  Cabinet  Recipe  Exchange  of 
this  magazine?  A  free  copy  is  yours  if 
you  will  send  one  dollar  for  one  2-year 
subscription  (your  own  or  your  neigh- 
bors   to  Sunset  Magazine. 

Sunset  Magazine,  Dept.  200-ED. 


1045  Sansome  St. 


San   Francisco 


When    I    Entertain 
Olympic    Visitors 

\X/'HAT  a  charming  and  romantic 
*  history  we  Californians  possess! 
This  year  being  Olympic  year  we  should 
do  more  than  ever  to  impart  to  our 
guests  the  spirit  and  hospitality  of  early 
California.  Here  is  how  I  entertain  my 
company.  Of  course  I  realize  the  ma- 
jority of  readers  do  not  live  on  ranches, 
yet  I  hope  it  may  afford  them  some 
helpful  suggestions  in  entertaining  their 
Olympic  visitors. 

Our  ranch,  which  is  located  on  the 
desert  forty  miles  west  of  Fresno,  is 
typically  western.  Our  Spanish  home, 
built  around  a  patio,  is  furnished  very 
informally  and  in  trend  with  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  house.  The  place  natu- 
rally creates  the  spirit  of  an  old  rancho, 
and  I  like  to  do  everything  in  harmony 
with  this  atmosphere,  even  down  to  the 
food  I  serve. 

Friends  naturally  enjoy  coming  to  the 
country,  and  we  are  always  happy  to 
have  them  visit  us.  They  like  to  come 
to  the  ranch  to  relax,  to  get  away  from 
the  city  rush;  hence  I  find  entertaining 
my  guests  a  very  simple  matter,  and 
that  is  to  let  them  follow  their  own  in- 
clination. They  can  swim,  ride  horse- 
back, explore  the  land,  or  read,  just  as 
they  please.  At  night,  after  dark,  my 
husband  and  I  conduct  a  rabbit  hunting 
tour,  which  affords  plenty  of  thrills  and 
is  certainly  a  diversion  from  the  enter- 
tainment to  which  city  folk  are  accus- 
tomed. Two  persons  sit  on  the  front 
fenders  of  the  car  to  do  the  shooting. 
Sometimes  the  rabbit  is  an  easy  target, 
but  more  often  he  is  readj^  to  give  us  a 
good  chase  over  the  plains  and  through 
the  sage  brush. 

Our  meals  are  also  very  informal  and 
simple.  I  would  rather  enjoy  my  guests 
than  spend  the  day  over  a  hot  stove 
cooking  for  them.  A  barbecue  is  always 
good;  in  fact  they  are  especially  nice  as 
the  men  do  the  barbecuing.  The  night 
my  company  arrives  I  like  to  serve  the 
following  menu.  It  is  simple,  different, 
appetizing,  and  in  harmony  with  the 
rancho  spirit. 

Enchiladas 

Fried  chicken 

Combination  salad  and  French 
dressing 

Home-made  rolls  and  plenty  of 
butter 

Strawberry-Apricot  Sherbet 

Ice  Box  Cookies 

Coffee 

The  table  is  very  informal  with  gay 
printed  linens,  pottery  dishes  and  Agua 
Caliente  glassware.  I  always  have  a 
centerpiece  of  flowers  to  harmonize;  my 
favorite  is  zinnias.  The  Mexican  villa, 
where  the  hired  labor  live,  is  about  three 
hundred  feet  from  the  house.  Every 
evening  the  Mexicans  can  be  heard  sing- 


Where     cleanliness 
is    vital 

Toilets  must  he  kept  spotless.  But 
you  don't  have  to  take  a  brush  or 
cloth  and  scrub  and  scour.  The 
modern  way  with  Sani-Flush  elimi- 
nates this  nasty  work.  And  you'll 
always  be  proud  and  protected  with 
spick-and-span  toilets. 

Simply  sprinkle  a  little  of  this 
germ-destroying  cleanser  into  the 
closet  bowl  (directions  on  the  can). 
Flush  the  toilet  .  .  .  and  the  job  is 
done.  Germs  and  odors  are  killed, 
simply  and  surely.  The  plumbing 
remains  unharmed. 

At  grocery,  drug  and  hardware 
stores,  25c.  (Another  iwc  for  Sani- 
Flush  —  cleaning  automobile  radia- 
tors.   See  directions  on  can.) 

SANI-FLtJSH 

cleans  closet  bowls 
without    scouring 


We  offer  dignified  positions  to  men  like 
Harlan  Le  Conte 


w 

Mail  the  coupon  today  and  let  us 
explain  how  you  too  can  make 
many  extra  dollars  by  representing 
SUNSET  Magazine. 

Dept.  201  August,  1932 

SUNSET  Magazine, 

1045  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Name 

Street 

Town State 
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ing  their  native  songs  with  a  guitar 
accompaniment.  This  is  so  spontaneous 
that  it  is  especially  delightful  and 
charming. 

Enchiladas 

Here  is  the  recipe  for  the  enchiladas: 

First  make  the  tortillas  by  making'a  batterof 
1  cupful  of  corn  meal 
1  cupful  of  water 

1  teaspoonful  of  salt 

The   meal   is   patted   out    between    the 
hands  into  thin,  flat  cakes  and  baked  on 
both  sides  on  an  ungreased  griddle. 
Second,  make  chili  sauce  as  follows: 

Enough  shortening,  when   melted,  to  cover 

bottom  of  frying  pan 
6  tablespoonfuls  of  red  chili  powder 

2  cupfuls  of  water 

I  teaspoonful  of  salt 

Melt  the  shortening.  Mix  thoroughly 
the  chili  powder,  salt,  and  water  and 
place  in  frying  pan  with  the  melted 
shortening.  Bring  to  a  good  boil  and 
remove  from  fire. 

For  the  enchilada  you  will  need: 

Tortillas 

Chili  sauce 

1  onion,  chopped  fine 

14  pound  of  grated  Mexican  (Romanella) 

cheese 
1  head  of  lettuce,  chopped  fine 
1  head  of  lettuce  for  garnishing 
1  can  of  ripe  jumbo  olives  for  garnishing 

Dip  the  tortilla  into  the  chili  sauce, 
then  spread  on  a  platter,  sprinkle  thickly 
over  it  the  chopped  onion,  chopped  let- 
tuce and  grated  cheese.  Roll  it  up  and 
place  in  a  baking  dish.  When  all  the 
tortillas  are  thus  prepared  and  arranged 
side  by  side  in  the  baking  dish,  sprinkle 
over  the  top  more  cheese  and  onion  and 
bake  15  to  20  minutes.  Place  on  lettuce 
leaves,  sprinkle  on  more  cheese,  and 
garnish  with  olives. 

Here  is  the  recipe  for  Strawberry- 
Apricot  Sherbet: 

1  cupful  of  apricot  or  other  fruit  juice 

1  cupful  of  sugar 

1  cupful  of  sieved  strawberries 

1  cupful  of  sieved  apricots 
Juice  and  grated  rind  of  I  lemon 

2  egg  whites,  beaten  stiff 

Either  fresh  or  canned  fruits  may  be 
used  for  this.  Dissolve  sugar  in  apricot 
juice  over  fire.  Mix  strawberries,  apri- 
cots, juice  and  sugar,  rind  and  juice  of 
lemon  and  place  in  tray  of  mechanical 
refrigerator.  When  frozen  to  a  mushy 
consistency,  take  out,  beat,  and  mix  in 
the  beaten  egg  whites.  Replace  in  re- 
frigerator to  finish  freezing. 

Here  is  how  I  go  about  preparing  my 
menu: 

The  day  before: 

1.  Prepare  all  vegetables  for  salad 
and  place  in  refrigerator  so  that  they 
will  be  thoroughly  chilled  and  crisp. 

2.  Make  French  dressing  and  place 
it  in  refrigerator.  I  put  the  French 
dressing  in  a  Mexican  cruet,  and  al- 
ways pass  it  as  some  like  more  than 
others. 

3.  Grate  cheese  for  enchiladas. 
This  cheese  is  dry  and  is  easily  grated. 

4.  Puree  strawberries  and  apricots. 


Mrs.  C.  B.  Osborne  is  photographed  with  Mrs.  L.  M.  Wilkinson,  wife  of  a  prominent  Runnells,  Iowa,  preacher 

"Certo's  short  boil  also  helps  by  saving 
me  time.  Why,  now  I  can  put  up  a  com- 
plete batch  of  jelly  in  1  2  minutes  from  the 
time  I  have  finished  preparing  my  fruit. 
"And,  because  no  fruit  juice  boils  away, 
Certo  saves  me  money,  too!  .  .  .  often  as 
much  as  2 '^  on  every  glass! 
"Now  perhaps  you  can  understand  why  I 
urge  you,  too,  to  try  Certo  .  .  .  just  as  1 
urged  Mrs.  Wilkinson.  For  all  you  need 
do,  to  secure  fine  flavored,  prize-winning 
jellies,  is  to  follow  exactly  the  Certo  reci- 
pes, which  you  will  find  in  the  booklet 
under  the  label  on  every  Certo  bottle. 
"All  of  these  recipes  have  been  kitchen- 
tested  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Palmer,  the  Certo 
expert.  Follow  them  in  every  detail  and 
your   jellies   and    jams   will    rival    nunc! 

•        •        • 
The  Iowa  State  Fair  Judge  described  Mrs. 
Osborne's    jellies    as    "the    finest- tasting 
jellies  I  have  ever  judged.''  In  5  yen     she 
has  won  8  3  jam  and  jelly  prizes. 
CertO  is  pure  fruit  pectin   ...  a  product  of 

General  Foods  Corporation  .  .  .  sold  bj 

your  grocer  .  .  .  and  used  by  nearly  hall  the 

jelly  makers  in  the  United  States.    Try  it! 

O  mr-.  Gewr*l  PoodsCorp. 


Mrs.  C.  B.  Osborne  describes  the 
jelly  making  method  that  im- 
proved her  jellies  and  jams  to  such 
an  extent  that  in  5  years  they 
have  won  83  State   Fair  prizes! 

JELLY     CHAMPION     OF     IOWA 

"'TpHE  best  way  to  explain  the  fine  qual- 
-*■  ity  of  my  jellies,  I  told  our  preacher's 
wife,  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  is  to  tell  you  about 
Certo  and  the  Certo  short-boil  method. 
"When  you  make  your  jelly  with  Certo,  I 
said,  only  one  minute's  hard  boiling  is 
needed  for  most  fruits  .  .  .  and  for  some 
fruits  even  less. 

"This  short  boil,  you  see,  prevents  the 
original  fresh  fruit  flavor  from  wasting 
away  in  steam.  Instead,  all  the  fresh  fruit 
deliciousness  is  sealed  right  into  each 
glass  of  the  finished  jelly  itself.  And  as  a 
result,  the  improvement  in  flavor  is  really 
extraordinary.  Indeed,  I  give  Certo  the 
entire  credit  for  the  83  State  Fair  prizes 
that  I  have  won  in  the  past  five  years. 


FREE! 

"Secrets  of  the  Jam  Cup- 
board" contains  some 
marvelous  new  dessert 
and  salad  recipes  using 
jams  and  jellies.  Let  us 
send  you  this  booklet  free 
. . .  together  with  the  Certo 
booklet  of  89  recipes  for 
making   jams   and   jellies. 


GENERAL    FOODS.    BATTLE    CREEK     MICH. 

(I  n  Canada.  General  Foods.  I.  tcl.Cobourg.  Ontario.) 
Please  send  this  coupon  to  address  above  for  Miss 
Palmer's  two  famous  Certo  booklets.  CI8-4-81) 
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—  but  just  look 
at  my  clothes 


OU  just  can't  help  a  few  spots  and 
stains  —  they're  souvenirs  of  every  vaca- 
tion. But  you  can  get  rid  of  them — and  so 
quickly,  too,  with  Oronite  Cleaning  Fluid. 

Like  magic,  it  freshens  delicate  frocks — 
brightens  hats,  slippers,  and  scarfs.  What's 
more,  it  will  wipe  away  travel  stains  from 
the  upholstery  and  rugs  in  your  car. 

You'll  want  to  keep  Oronite  Cleaning 
Fluid  always  "around  the  house".  It  knocks 
the  spots  off  carpets  and  drapes  —  cleans 
porcelain  fixtures  and  tiling.  Use  it  from 
floor  to  ceiling — it's  safe — non-explosive. 

P.S.  If  you  have  not  yet  taken  your  va- 
cation trip,  why  not  take  a  small  can  of 
Oronite  Cleaning  Fluid  with  you? 


Oronite  cleaning  fluid 

Two  other  Standard  Products  it  pays  you  to  keep  at  hand 


ORONITE  FLY  SPRAY 

Kills  hot-weather  insects,  and  kills  'em  dead. 
Spray  now — and  get  rid  of  flies,  mosquitoes,  ants, 
and  moths.  Ask  your  dealer  today  for  the  handy 
Oronite  Fly  Spray  Kit. 


ORONITE  HANDY  OIL 

"Handy"  in  endless  ways  —  in  home,  garage,  or  workshop.  A  light 
non-gumming  oil — ideal  for  vacuum  cleaner  or  lawn  mower — for 
squeaky  liin^es  or  rusty  locks.  Comes  in  a  handy  can  with  a  patented 
extension  spout. 


Mix  with  lemon  juice  and  rind,  sweet- 
ened apricot  juice  and  place  in  refrig- 
erator in  a  bowl  until  the  next  morning. 

5.  Mix  dough  for  ice  box  rolls,  and 
place  in  refrigerator. 

6.  Mix  dough  for  ice  box  cookies, 
place  in  refrigerator. 

7.  Place    can    of  olives    in    refrig- 
erator. 

8.  Prepare  chicken  for  frying  and 
place  in  refrigerator. 

In  the  morning: 

1.  Make  sherbet. 

2.  Bake  cookies. 

3.  Bake  rolls. 

4.  Make    enchiladas — all    but    the 
last  baking. 

1  he  visitors  usually  arrive  about  five 
tired  from  the  journey,  and  are  glad  for 
a  chance  to  rest  and  freshen  up  before 
dining,  so  I  can  easily  go  about  finishing 
the  dinner.    This  is  my  order  of  work. 

1.  Set  table  and  place  centerpiece 
on  table. 

2.  Fry  chicken. 
Bake  enchiladas  and  heat  rolls. 
Pour  water. 
Place  butter  on  table. 
Make  coffee. 
Arrange    salad    and    place    on 


7- 

table. 

8.  Arrange  chicken  on  large  platter 
k  and  garnish  with  parsley. 

9.  Arrange  hot  enchiladas  on  let- 
tuce, sprinkle  with  cheese  and  garnish 
with  olives. 

Everything  but  the  salad  is  passed. 
The  guests  really  enjoy  helping  them- 
selves and  are  not  so  conscious  of  their 
country-acquired  appetites. 

I  never  fuss  greatly  over  a  guest;  he 
is  just  one  of  the  family.  It  is  this  fact 
that  puts  him  at  ease;  and  he  always 
comes  back  because  he  knows  he  is  not 
putting  us  out.  And  over  our  doorway 
is  written,  "Agradacido,  Amigo  Mio." 
(Welcome,  My  Friend.) — Mary  Alice 
Diener,  Riverdale,  California. 


STANDARD    OIL    COMPANY    OF    CALIFORNIA 


BLUE  HE  ROSS 

Green  marsh,  white  sea. 

Blue  herons 

Flying  — 

Lifting  wings  to 

Far  music 

Sighing. 

Young  birds,  smoke-l. 
Slanting  shapes 
Of  grace; 
Wings  on  pale  sky, 

Shadowy 
As  lace. 

Far  call,  swett  wind. 

Blue  beauty 

Flying  — 

Black  marsh,  dull  sea. 

And  a  day 

Dying! 

— Eleanor    Allen. 
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Peaches  and  Figs 

SO  many  good  things  I  should  like  to 
pass  along  to  you  this  month,  se- 
lected from  my  own  and  my  friends' 
favorite  rules  for  "putting  up"  our 
western  fruits!  Here  are  just  two  bits 
of  information  that  I  know  you  will  like 
to  have  and  to  use,  for  you  have  been 
asking  for  them  in  letters.  There  will 
be  more  next  month. 

Lye  Peeling  of  Peaches 

Have  you  been  searching  for  direc- 
tions for  peeling  clingstone  peaches? 
Freestones  may  ordinarily  be  peeled 
easily  by  merely  dipping  in  boiling  water 
until  the  skins  loosen,  then  dipping  at 
once  into  cold  water.  The  clings,  how- 
ever, need  stronger  measures.  Be  ex- 
tremely careful  in  using  the  lye  treat- 
ment that  you  do  not  spill  or  spatter  the 
boiling  lye  water  on  yourself  or  anyone 
else.  Do  not  allow  children  in  the 
kitchen  while  you  are  using  it,  for  an 
accident  would  be  serious  indeed.  With 
care,  however,  this  method  is  well  worth 
using. 

First,  into  a  large  enamelware  or  iron 
kettle  (never  aluminum)  put  2  gallons 
of  cold  water,  and  add  y^  pound  (4 
ounces,  or  about  yi  cupful)  of  granu- 
lated lye,  and  stir  with  a  wooden  spoon 
until  it  is  dissolved.  Heat  to  boiling, 
and  while  actively  boiling  immerse  the 
peaches,  in  a  dipping  basket,  in  the  solu- 
tion until  the  skin  is  loosened  and  par- 
tially dissolved.  This  will  usually  re- 
quire from  30  to  60  seconds.  Remove, 
and  let  cold  water  from  the  faucet  run 
over  the  peaches  until  both  skin  and  lye 
are  removed;  rinse  thoroughly  in  more 
clear  water.  The  skins  will  all  disappear 
in  the  dipping  and  rinsing  process  if  the 
lye  solution  is  strong  enough  (it  may  be 
made  slightly  stronger  if  it  seems  to  be 
needed  for  the  peaches  you  are  working 
with),  and  much  hand  labor  is  saved 
and  a  smooth  job  of  peeling  is  performed. 

Ripe  Fig  Jam 

-A  cupfuls  (2  pounds)  of  ripe  figs 

Juice  of  2  lemons 

8  cupfuls  of  sugar 

1  cupful  of  liquid  fruit  pectin 

Remove  the  stem  ends  from  figs  and 
crush  them  thoroughly.  Add  the  lemon 
juice,  measure  the  crushed  fruit  into  a 
large  kettle,  and  add  the  sugar.  Mix  and 
bring  to  a  full  rolling  boil  over  a  hot 
fire,  stirring  constantly  before  and  while 
boiling.  Boil  hard  for  1  minute,  then 
remove  from  the  fire  and  stir  in  the  fruit 
pectin.  Skim,  pour  quickly  into  hot 
sterilized  glasses  or  jars,  and  cover  at 
once  with  a  thin  film  of  hot  paraffin, 
rolling  the  glass  so  that  the  paraffin  will 
spread  well  up  on  the  sides.  When  cold, 
cover  with  a  J^g-inch  layer  of  hot  paraf- 
fin, put  lids  on  glasses,  and  store.  About 
2  pounds  of  figs  are  required,  and  11  or 
12  eight-ounce  glasses  of  jam  will  be 
the  result. — Genevieve  A.  Callahan. 


Your  body  needs 
these  elements 

For 

Supplied  in 
Ice  Cream  by  the 

CARBOHYDRATES 

ENERGY 

SUGAR...  MILK 

MINERAL  SALTS 

BONE  BUILDING 

MILK 

FATS 

WARMTH 

CREAM 

PROTEIN 

MUSCLE 

CREAM 

VITAMINS 

HEALTH 

MILK  . . .  FRUITS 

For  health— for  economy— 

serve  ice  cream  often 

Think  of  it!  A  food  full  of  goodness  and  health  —  at  a  cost 
that  compares  more  than  favorably  with  any  other  food,  con- 
sidering the  value  it  gives  you.  — Yes,  it's  ice  arum!  Vitamin*. 
Strength-giving  bone  and  body  building  elements.  !\earl>  ail 
of  them  in  every  dish  of  this  delicious  dessert. 

Consider  the  convenience  of  this  one  food  that  everybody 
likes.  What  a  world  of  work  and  worry  is  eliminated  when  >ou 
decide  upon  ice  cream  for  your  dessert. 

And,  finally,  consider  the  economy  of  rich,  creamy  Golden 
State  Ice  Cream,  famous  throughout  California  for  highest 
quality.  — Food  value  for  children  who  must  grow  and  for 
adults  who  need  every  ounce 
of  energy  they  can  muster  up. 
A  convenience  that  eliminates 
all  preparation.  And,  above 
all,  the  one  dessert  you  know 
everyone  will  eat,  eagerly. 

There's     a     neighborhood  o^>      \V^.  <$*    <v^  r    >^/^W  / 

druggist  or  confectioner  fea- 
turing Golden  State  Ice 
Cream  in  your  shopping 
district. 
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A  Department  for  Amateur  Sportsmen 

Outdoor  Life  in  the  West 


THE  average  trout  fisherman  is 
usually  more  successful  when  on 
a  stream  than  when  fishing  a  lake.  It 
seems  that  the  rank  and  file  of  anglers 
know  more  about  the  habits  of  fish  in 
streams,  so  in  this  article  we  will  take 
up  some  of  the  tactics  of  lake  fishing. 

As  a  general  rule  the  fish  will  take  a 
sunken  fly  more  readily  than  a  dry  or 
floating  fly.  There  are  t'mes,  of  course, 
when  rainbows,  eastern  brook  trout  and 
browns  will  rise  to  surface  flies  as  well  as 
do  stream  trout,  but  the  fly  fished  wet, 
or  below  the  surface,  is  usually  a  better 
lure.  In  some  instances  the  fly  need  be 
allowed  to  sink  only  a  few  inches  under 
the  surface,  but  at  times,  and  in  some 
lakes,  it  is  necessary  to  work  the  feathers 
very  deep,  even  close  to  the  bottom, 
before  the  fish  show  an  inclination  to 
strike. 

As  it  is  more  sport  to  take  the  fish  on 
floating  flies,  the  angler  should  try  for  a 
time  on  the  surface,  then,  if  no  fish  will 
take  hold,  the  fly  should  be  allowed  to 
sink  from  a  few  inches  to  a  foot  or  more, 
and  if  that  method  brings  no  results  the 
angler  should  try  deep  fishing,  especially 
in  mid-summer  when  the  water  at  the 
top  is  likely  to  be  quite  warm.  I  know 
one  lake  where  the  fly  is  allowed  to  sink 
for  from  30  to  45  seconds  before  the  re- 
trieve is  started,  and  in  this  way  some 
rainbows  up  to  10  pounds  or  more  are 
taken  each  year. 

In  stream  fishing  the  fly  is  often  al- 
lowed to  lie  motionless  on  the  surface  as 
it  drifts  with  the  current,  or  even  on  a 
quiet  pool,  but  in  lake  fishing,  except 
when  the  fish  are  rising  to  flies  at  the 
surface,  the  fly  must  be  kept  moving. 
When  the  cast  is  made  the  fly  is  allowed 
to  sink,  then  it  is  retrieved  slowly  with 
gentle  jerks. 

There  are  two  methods  of  retrieving 
a  fly  in  quiet  water.  One  is  to  grasp  the 
line  with  the  thumb  and  index  finger  of 
the  left  hand,  with  the  palm  of  the  hand 
upward,  then  roll  the  hand  toward  the 
body  to  draw  the  line  in  through  the 
guides.  When  this  motion  has  been 
completed,  the  line  is  gripped  with  the 
little  finger  and  the  hand  rolled  back 
to  the  original  position,  and  another 
hold  is  taken  with  the  thumb  and  first 
finger.  With  each  roll  of  the  hand  from 
four  to  five  inches  of  line  is  retrieved. 
1  he  other  style  of  retrieving  is  to  place 
the  line  under  the  fingers  that  grip  the 
rod  handle,  then  with  the  left  hand  the 


By  J.  P.  Cuenin 


line  is  pulled  through  the  fingers  of  the 
right  hand.  For  a  short  retrieve  I  favor 
the  first  method,  but  where  considerable 
line  is  to  be  taken  in  the  last  described 
style  seems  to  me  to  be  better. 

Usually  the  best  fishing  in  lakes  is  to 
be  had  when  the  surface  of  the  water  is 
broken  by  ripples  and  when  the  sun  is 
obscured.  At  times  the  fish  will  rise  on 
a  bright,  calm  day,  but  the  angler  should 
be  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  rip- 
ples caused  by  light  winds. 

There  will  always  be  some  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  best  flies  to  use  in 
lake  fishing.  In  some  waters  special 
flies  are  recommended,  and  the  sporting 
goods  dealers  in  the  vicinity  will  know 
what  lures  are  likely  to  get  results,  but 
as  a  general  rule  the  following  patterns 
should  get  fish:  royal  coachman,  gray 
hackle,  brown  hackle,  McGinty  or  bee, 
black  gnat  and  blue  bottle.  Where  the 
fish  run  quite  large  a  small  streamer  fly 
is  often  very  good.  In  lakes  where  fresh 
water  shrimp  aie  found  a  gray  hackle 
fly  with  a  yellow  body  is  sometimes  ex- 
ceptionally good.  This  should  be  re- 
trieved with  short,  quick  jerks  in  imi- 
tation of  the  swimming  motion  of  a 
shrimp. 

In  lake  fishing  with  flies  long  leaders 
are  recommended,  and  the  gut  should 
be  as  fine  as  one  can  use  without  fear 
of  breaking  the  leader.  In  the  fast 
water  of  a  stream  a  six  or  even  a  three 
foot  leader  might  be  used,  but  in  the 
clear,  quiet  water  of  a  lake  a  7^2  to  9 
foot  leader  will  sometimes  get  strikes 
when  the  shorter  length  of  gut  would  get 
few  or  none. 


If  the  fish  will  not  take  flies,  a  small 
spinner,  No.  1,  or  not  larger  than  No.  2, 
will  sometimes  induce  them  to  strike. 
As  with  flies,  the  hardware  should  be 
tried  at  various  depths.  Occasionallv 
the  fish  will  refuse  the  plain  spinner,  but 
if  the  hook  is  decorated  with  an  angle- 
worm or  a  grasshopper  these  tidbits  will 
often  tempt  them. 

*  • 

Do  you  go  fishing  during  the  period 
when  the  moon  is  full?  Some  anglers 
fish  according  to  the  calendar  and  others 
ignore  the  moon  entirely.  Both  groups 
get  fish.  Recently  a  group  of  anglers 
were  planning  their  annual  fishing  trip. 
One  of  them  suggested  a  date  and  an- 
other pulled  out  of  his  pocket  a  small 
calendar  that  gave  the  phases  of  the 
moon.  The  star  gazer  glanced  at  the 
calendar  and  then  objected  to  the  date 
because  the  moon  would  be  full. 

Xhe  idea  behind  this  moon  business  is 
that  game  fish,  which  feed  at  night  to  a 
large  extent,  are  likely  to  be  gorged  with 
food  when  the  light  of  the  moon  enables 
them  to  more  easily  see  the  creatures 
upon  which  they  feed.  However,  I  have 
had  some  fine  sport  during  the  full  moon 
period,  and  others  have  done  likewise. 
Even  if  fish  have  stuffed  themselves 
during  the  night,  along  toward  the  fol- 
lowing evening  they  will  again  be  think- 
ing of  eating,  so  the  angler  should  not 
lose  an  opportunity  to  wet  a  line  because 
the  moon  happens  to  be  full. 

*  • 

Angle  worms  thrive  on  coffee  grounds. 
Anglers  who  wish  to  keep  a  supply  of 
worms  can  do  so  with  little  trouble  by 
getting  a  quantity  of  the  wrigglers  and 
placing  them  in  a  box  of  loose  loam. 
Every  other  day  about  a  cupful  of  coffee 
grounds,  just  as  they  come  from  the  pot, 
is  sprinkled  on  the  soil.  The  worms  eat 
the  grounds  and  seem  to  like  them. 

*  * 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Western 
Auto  Supply  Company  I  have  been 
given  a  supply  of  Fish  and  Game  Maps 
for  California,  a  copy  of  which  will  be 
sent  free  to  any  of  you.  If  you  wish  one, 
simply  send  me  a  self-addressed  en- 
velope, bearing  a  three-cent  stamp. 
This  map  is  a  good  one.  It  shows  the 
best  fishing  and  hunting  places  in  Cali- 
fornia; gives  the  open  season  dates;  lists 
license  requirements  and  includes  much 
of  general  interest.  The  supply  is  limited. 
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SPECIAL  OFFER 

TO  SUNSET  READERS 


ivitfi-CjOi 

Western  Giant 


This  Offer  Ends 
Wednesday,  Aug.  31st 


FREE  TUBE  COUPON 


Bring  this  coupon  to  any  Western  Auto  Supply  Co. 
store  when  you  buy  your  new  Super  Whipcords, 
and  you'll  receive  absolutely  FREE,  a  guaranteed 
Jumbo  Extra  Heavy  tube  with  every  tire  purchased. 

Name 

Address 

This  Offer  Ends  Wednesday,  August  31st. 


To  test  the  effectiveness  of  Tire  Advertising  in 
the  Sunset  Magazine,  we  offer  its  readers  a 
FREE  TUBE  with  every  Western  Qiant 
Super  Whipcord  bought  at  our  regular  prices. 

The  Super  Whipcord  is  America's  most  distinctive 
tire... the  tire  that  is  guaranteed  to:  ride  easier- 
steer  easier  — wear  longer  — stand  more  abuse 
—  provide  greater  safety  — provide  better  side-wall 
protection  —  provide  better  traction  —  and  to  give 
yon  more  mileage  than  any  other  tires  you 
have  ever  used  .  .  .  and  that  is  only  part  of  our 
Guarantee  on  Super  Whipcords  .  . 

See  Super  Whipcords  at  any  Western  Auto  Supply 
Company  store  . .  .  learn  about  their  many  advan- 
tages .  .  .  and  whatever  your  tire  preference  may 
have  been  up  to  now  —  we  predict  — if  you  really 
want  the  best  looking  and  most  economical  tire 
made-that  you'll  be  a  Whipcord  user  in  the  future. 
170  Stores  in  the  West  - 


I 


Western  Auto 

Supply  Co.    j 


i  See  Telephone  Book  For  Address  I       M 
1       Of  Your   Nearest   Store       J  J!Z 
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AUTUMN 
1\  JAPAN! 

Japan  is  glorious  in  the  Autumn.  Chrysan- 
themums of  a  thousand  colors!  Temples, 
shrines  — groves  of  fantastic  trees!  Red  lac- 
quer bridges,  picturesque  toy  villages-all  the 
charm  of  a  Japanese  print  transformed  into 
reality,  in  the  vivid  tints  of  Autumn  sunshine. 

You  begin  to  feel  something  of  the  spell 
of  the  Orient  the  moment  you  step  aboard 
the  Asama  Maru,or  any  of  Nippon's  famous 
Pleasure-Pagodas-of-the-sea,  at  Los  Angeles 
or  San  Francisco. 

And  you  won't  be  lonesome  for  American 
things  on  these  new,  express  motor  liners, 
for  you  will  discover  such  agreeable  and 
familiar  shipboard  companions  as  the  su- 
perb cuisine  which  you  have  met  at  famous 
hotels  ashore ;  magnificently-appointed  state- 
rooms and  suites;  social  salons  in  the  mod- 
ern manner;  swimming  pools;  excellent  or- 
chestras— all  the  accustomed  comforts  and 
necessary  ingredients  to  the  American  stand- 
ard of  fine  living. 

JAPAN,  CHINA 
and  the  PHILIPPINES 

Stop-over  at  Honolulu 

Also  new  Cabin  and  Tourist  Cabin  motor 
liners  from  Seattle  and  Vancouver,  direct 
to  the  Orient.  For  information  or  reserva- 
tions call  or  write  Dept.  31. 

NYK- 
LINE 

(  vf'Cipciti   zJltuil/ 

New  York,  25  Broad wa y,  .r.1.'.  I  iflli  Avenue  •  San 
Francisco,  551  Market  Streel  •  Seattle,  1404  Fourth 
Avenne  •  Chicago,  40  North  Dearborn  Street  •  I.os 
Angeles, 605  South  Grand  Ave.  •  or  .my  Canard  Line 
(  ,,t.  ult  jronr  local  lonrUI  agent.  H«  knowf. 


Tour  Vacation  Questions  Answered 

Sunset  Travel  Service 


NO  matter  how  impossible  we  might 
have  thought  it  to  be,  it  has  hap- 
pened.    Around  the  world  for  a  little 
more  than  five  hundred  dollars!   But  you 
must  hurry  with  your  reservation,  for 
fall  sailings  are  being  booked  rapidly; 
from  Seattle  the  rate  is  $490;  from  San 
Francisco,  $522;  and  from  Los  Angeles, 
$526.    Tickets  are  available  for  travel 
either  eastward  or  westward,  and  this 
rate  includes  first  class  rail  accommoda- 
tions in  the  United  States  from  starting 
point  to  port  of  embarkation,  and  from 
port  of  arrival  back  to  starting  point. 
The  tour  itinerary  may  include  Hawaii, 
Japan,  China,  the  Philippines,   Straits 
Settlements,   Ceylon,   Egypt,    and   Eu- 
rope.   If  you  wish  to  make  an  invest- 
ment that  will  bring  tangible  joys  and 
happy  memories  through  the  years  to 
come,  a  five  hundred  dollar  investment 
in  a  trip  around  the  world  is  the  tip  to 
follow.  Write  Sunset  Travel  Service  for 
additional  information  if  you  are  inter- 
ested. 

Nature's  Playground 

Travel  Editor,  Sunset  Magazine: 

Can  you  give  me  the  round  trip  rate  to  New 
Zealand,  and  can  you  give  me  some  information  on 
the  country,  or  perhaps  send  booklets?  If  I  make 
connections  with  the  same  ship  returning  from 
Australia,  how  many  days  will  I  have  in  New 
Zealand?— M.  M.,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

New  Zealand  lies  a  little  more  than 
two  weeks  from  Los  Angeles,  and  if  you 
connect  with  the  returning  steamer  from 
Australia,   you   will   enjoy    15    days   in 
New  Zealand  before  sailing  for  home. 
The  round  trip  is  £495   first  class;  or 
£330  cabin  class.     You  may  be  inter- 
ested to  know  that  you  may  take  an 
all-inclusive  tour  that  will  include  not 
only  your  transportation,  but  also  shore 
expenses  for  the  15  days  in  New  Zealand 
— hotels,    meals,    sightseeing,    etc.— for 
only  $471,  cabin  class.    Fifteen  days  in 
New  Zealand  will  pass  all  too  quickly, 
for  it  is  an  interesting  country  of  beauty 
and  contrasts.    There  is  the  sub-tropic 
bush  (as  forests  are  called  in  N.  Z.),  stu- 
pendous fiords,  silent  impressive  caves, 
geysers,  glaciers,  volcanic  peaks,  lakes 
and  waterfalls— a  wonderland  of  scenic 
treasure.    Best  of  all,  two  beautiful  new 
ships  (a  third  to  follow),  the  latest  in 
architectural  design   and  comfort,  now 
carry  passengers  between  Pacific  Coast 
ports  to  Hawaii,  through  the  glamorous 
South  Seas,  to  New  Zealand  and  on  to 
Australia.    Booklets   on    New    Zealand 
and    on    this    new    direct    service    have 
been  sent  to  you. 


Return  Limits 

Travel  Editor,  Sunset  Magazine: 

My  vacation  has  been  postponed  until  September. 
Will  it  still  be  possible  for  me  to  take  advantage  of 
the  summer  rail  rates  at  that  time?  If  the  summer 
season  tickets  are  on  sale  in  September,  what  is  the 
return  limit?— A.  H.,  Santa  Rosa,  California. 

Summer  season  rail  tickets  are  on  sale 
until    September    30,    with    the    return 
limit  set  at  October  31.   In  one  sense  you 
should  be  very  happy  about  your  vaca- 
tion's having  been   postponed   because 
train  travel  East  at  that  time  of  year  is 
delightful.    You  will  particularly  enjoy 
the     beautiful     autumn     coloring     all 
through  the  Middle  West  and  New  Eng- 
land.   There  will  be  new  shows  opening 
in  the  larger  cities;  shops  and  great  de-  I 
partment  stores  will  be  gay  with  new  J 
fall  clothes  and  early  holiday  notes,  and 
everywhere   life   will   be   teeming  with 
interest  after  the  long  hot  summer.   Had 
'you  thought  of  returning  by  way  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest?    This  may  be  done, 
you  know,  at  no  additional  cost.    And 
have  you   heard   about  the   round-trip 
Pullman  tickets  now  available?    Com- 
plete details  have  already  been  sent  you. 

Western  Trails 

WESTERN  TRAILS,"  by  Marion 
A.  Speer,  (Huntington  Beach 
News,  $1.25  postpaid)  tells  in  a  friendly, 
chatty  sort  of  way  about  the  trips  Mr. 
Speer  has  made  throughout  the  old 
Southwest— from  California  to  Arizona, 
Old  Mexico,  New  Mexico— all  the  mys- 
tery and  the  colorful  background  that 
belongs  to  that  region.  The  author  tells 
too  about  his  treks  to  Death  Valley, 
through  the  Mono  Lake  region,  to  Ta- 
hoe,  through  the  Mother  Lode  country, 
into  the  Siskiyous,  and  across  the  old 
Oregon  Trail.  He  goes  also  to  the  Rain- 
bow Canyons,  to  the  Painted  Desert, 
and  to  Mesa  Verde  Park.  A  book  such 
as  Mr.  Speer  has  written  will  be  a  valu- 
able guide  to  anyone  contemplating  a 
leisurely  motor  trip  to  any  of  the  above 
points.  "Western  Trails"  may  be  or- 
dered direct  from  Mr.  Speer,  at  P.  O. 
Box  416,  Huntington  Beach,  California. 


GOING  ABROAD? 

"Facts  for  the  Ocean  Traveler" 
contains  valuable  information  on 
passports,  regulations,  lifeon  board 
ship,  clothing  requirements,  etc. 
A  copy  may  be  had  by  writing  to 
this  department.    Enclose  stamp. 
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When 
i  ci  San 
Francisco 
Live  on 
NOB  HILL 


The  Mark  Hopkins  and  the 
Fairmont  Hotels  on  Nob 
Hill,  overlooking  San  Fran- 
cisco,arebuta  stone's  throw 
from  the  shops  and  theatres 
..Eleven  hundred  rooms  with 
bath  at  moderate  rates.. 
Swimming  pool,  Sports  ter- 
race, Dancing  every  evening 
in  Peacock  Court,  Arcade 
shopping  service— Ifdriving, 
garage  yourcar  in  the  build- 
ing. Write  for  information. 


GEORGE  D.  SMITH 
Managing  Director 


rue  miftiwonT 

t 


The   best   liked 
Portland  hotels 
'ntrally  located  . . .  Modern 

Rates:  Single,  Bath  or 
Shower,  $2  to  $4;  Double, 
Bath  or  Shower,  $3  to  $6; 
Booms  en  suite,  $6  to  $10. 

Ii-:a¥Hm/iim 


Portland,  Oregon 

Park      and      Salmon 
Broadway  and  Salmon 


r  THIS  CACTUS  BOOK  "The  Fantastic  Clan" 

y  John  James  Thornber  and  Frances  Bonker 
vivid  descriptions   bring  all   the  glory   of  cacti 
jming  on  the  desert.    Its  exact  information  tells 
r   to   identify   and    grow   each    one.     Beautiful 
strations  show  all  the  weird  and  fantastic    $^>.50 

uty  of  cacti Postpaid     J 

SUNSET  BOOK  DEPARTMENT 
5  Sansome  St.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Short  Trips  in  Central 
California 

"V\7'H"AT  is  the  best  time  of  year  to 
*  *  take  a  pack  trip?"  we  queried 
an  experienced  packer  from  the  Kings 
River  country  as  he  sat  in  our  offices 
the  other  day  relating  experiences  of  the 
trail  and  mountain.  "Pack  trips  in  the 
Kings  River  country  may  be  taken  from 
June  1  to  October  15,  when  the  deer 
season  closes,  or  until  November  1  when 
fishing  season  closes  in  certain  of  our 
Sierra  regions,"  he  answered,  with  the 
authority  of  a  tested  and  weatherbeaten 
man  of  the  trails.  We  proceeded  to 
gather  all  the  necessary  data  for  pre- 
paring for  such  a  pack  trip,  and  to  any- 
one who  is  interested,  we  shall  be  happy 
to  send  this  information. 


Easily  accessible  to  Central  sections 
of  Sunset  Land  is  Silver  Lake  and  the 
June  Lake  area  in  the  Sierra.  In  this 
region  are  Gull,  Gem,  and  Grant  Lakes, 
familiar  to  every  sportsman  who  has 
ever  fished  in  the  district  between  Dead- 
man  Summit  and  Leevining  Creek.  In 
June  Lake  (and  these  lakes  are  all  noted 
for  their  excellent  fishing)  trout  have 
been  taken  weighing  as  much  as  12 
pounds.  Boulder  Lodge  on  the  shores 
of  June  Lake  offers  good  accommoda- 
tions, and  other  resorts  are  open  during 
the  summer  season  on  the  other  lakes. 
For  those  who  prefer  to  camp  or  ride 
into  the  back  country,  space  for  camping 
or  trails  for  pack  trips  are  found  around 
the  lakes. 

*  • 

"The  World's  record  trout  has  been 
found  and  undoubtedly  the  largest  has 
not  yet  been  caught!"  So  read  a  letter 
that  came  to  our  desk  a  few  weeks  ago. 
Where,  you  fishermen  ask?  At  Pyramid 
Lake  in  Nevada,  on  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  highest  Sierra  in  a  region  of  wild 
and  rugged  beauty,  and  accessible  by 
motor  or  rail.  The  letter  we  received 
calls  Pyramid  Lake  "The  last  outpost 
of  really  good  fishing,"  and  the  Desert 
Inn  offers  accommodations  on  the  lake 
until  October  1. 

*  * 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  resort  that 
offers  beauty,  quiet,  refinement,  and  yet 
that  is  only  about  two  hours  from  the 
Bay  Region,  Lokoya  Lodge  will  interest 
you.  Just  within  the  boundary  of  the 
Redwood  Empire,  this  mountain  lodge 
is  located  a  few  miles  out  of  Napa  on  the 
side  of  the  mountain.  Giant  redwood 
trees  protect  it  from  the  glaring  sun,  and 
the  atmosphere  is  cool  and  invigorating. 
This  mountain  lodge  for  discriminating 
people  offers  swimming,  hiking,  tennis, 
and  riding. 

*  * 

Two  resorts  in  the  Valley  of  the  Moon, 
made  famous  by  Jack  London,  are  ex- 
cellent for  the  summer  vacation  or  for 


SOUTH     SEAS 

Hawaii    •    Samoa    •    Fiji    •    New  Zealand    •    Australia 


OOO 


AcroHH  the  Ganaptanh  and 
Your  Y a  ration  llvainnl 

HAWAII 


One  uiay  as  low  as 


Q 


HE  finest  vacation  of  them  all! 

Shore  cares  forgotten  on  the  gay- 
est of  voyages  over  the  smoothest  of 
routes  to  the  play  isles  of  Hawaii! 


Go  now  at  reduced  summer  fares! 
Crossings  in  less  than  five  days  on  the 
"Mariposa",  the  "Monterey"  or  the 
"Malolo".  More  leisurely  voyages  on 
the  "Matsonia",  "City  of  Los  Angeles", 
"Maui"  and  "Calawaii".  Sailings  from 
San  Francisco  or  Los  Angeles  every  few 
days.  Ask  about  All-Inclusive-Cost 
Tours — at  your  travel  agency  or  our 
offices.  £ 

New  Serriee  to 

NEW  ZEALAND  and  AUSTRALIA— 
15  days  to  New  Zealand,  18  days  to 
Australia,  via  Hawaii,  Samoa  and  Fiji, 
on  the  new  super-liners  "Mariposa"  and 
"Monterey". 


M ATSON 

LINE 

OCEANIC 

LINE 

L AS  S  C  O 

LINE 

San  Francisco 
Seattle                           Portland 

Lot  Angeles 

San  Diego 
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The  Last  Word  About 

Cabins 


IS  IN  THIS 

Sunset 

CAMP 


AND 


CABIN 

BOOK 


20  CABIN  PLANS,  in- 
eluding  cabins  of  log,  stone 
and  frame  construction. 

•  • 

100  IDEAS  for  building 
and  decorating  the  vaca- 
tion home. 

•  • 
RUSTIC      FURNITURE 
and  how  to  make  it. 

•  • 

30  CAMP  RECIPES  by 
Old  Timers. 

•  • 
CAMPING    EQUIP- 
MENT. 

•  • 

GRUB  LISTS  for  hikers, 
campers  and  those  who 
pack  in. 

•  • 

Care  and  Cooking  of  FISH 
and  GAME. 


The  supply  of  books 
is  going  fast.  Thou- 
sands  have  been  sold 
in  the  past  30  days. 
Get  yours  today  to 
avoid  disappointment. 
If  not  entirely  satis' 
fied  return  the  book 
and  we  will  refund 
your  money. 


CONTAINS  hundreds  of  cabin  ideas, 
and  a  wealth  of  plans,  pictures  and 
diagrams  that  will  make  it  easy  for  you  to 
build  and  possess  the  vacation  home  of 

your  dreams and  a  whole  pack-kit 

of  ideas  on  Western  outdoor  life,  hunting, 

fishing,  and  camping ideas  that  will 

add  to  the  enjoyment  of  your  outdoor  life 
and  save  you  many  times  the  slight  cost 
of  the  book. 

A  64-page  book,  pack-full  of  the  best 
ideas  collected  by  Sunset  Magazine  in 
three  years  from  over  200,000  readers  who 
have  learned  every  angle  of  cabin  building 
and  outdoor  life  from  practical  experience. 

Whether  you  are  building  a  cabin,  going 
on  a  camping  trip,  packing  in,  or  just  plan- 
ning, you  will  want  this  book  at  once. 
Contains  every  trick  of  the  old-timers'  bag, 
will  add  to  your  comfort,  improve  your 
camp  cooking,  even  help  you  catch  a  few 
more  fish,  and  increase  your  vacation  fun 
for  years  to  come.  Order  your  copy  today 
then  give  it  up  if  you  can. 


c. 


SEND  IN  THE  COUPON  AND 

Order  by  mail  or  buy  it  over  the  counter  from 
your  book  store  or  department  store,  leading 
outing  supply  stores  or  from  any  store   of  the 

Western  Auto  Supply  Co.  postpaid  adhere  in  us  a 


50 


in  stamps 
or  coin 


SUNSET  MAGAZINE 


1045  Sansome  Street, 


San  Francisco,  Calif. 


YES,  I  want  a  copy  of  the  SUNSET  Camp  and  Cabin  Book.  I  enclose 
50c.  Please  mail  the  book  post-haste.  You  are  to  refund  my  money 
if  I  return  the  book. 

Name 

Address 

City State 8-Jl 


Short  Trips 

{Continued from  page  2/) 

a  short  week-end.  Stags  Leap  Manor  i 
a  replica  of  an  old  English  Manor  House 
surrounded  by  early  California  legend 
It  is  set  against  a  background  of  niajes 
tic  crags  and  overlooks  a  fertile  vine 
yard-clad  valley.  All  the  sports  attend 
ant  with  summer  resorts  are  available 
In  this  same  region  is  Sonoma  Missiot 
Inn  whose  new  vacation  plan  offers  "ar 
all-expense  vacation"  which  include: 
three  meals  daily,  green  fees,  swimminj 
in  the  largest  mineral  water  pool  in  th< 
world,  and  dinner  dances."  An  attrac 
tive  rate  includes  all  of  these  features  a. 
a  surprisingly  low  cost.  The  golf  enthusi 
ast  will  welcome  the  opportunity  to  plaj 
on  the  18-hole  course  reputed  to  be  ont 
of  the  finest  in  Northern  California. 

•  * 

Have  you  a  lake  complex?  Ther 
Donner,  Tahoe,  and  the  Blue  and  Cleai 
Lakes  offer  summer  sports.  Housekeep- 
ing accommodations  or  hotel  accommo- 
dations are  available.  Resorts  abound 
in  the  Russian  River  region,  and  in  the 
Feather  River  country  where  excellent 
fishing  is  to  be  had.  Many  interesting 
resorts  are  tucked  away  on  the  Red- 
wood Highway  under  the  giant  sentinels 
that  have  stood  guard  over  this  empirt 
for  thousands  of  years.  Hotel  Benbow 
directly  on  the  highway  is  an  elegant 
hostelry  set  away  like  a  jewel  in  this 
forest.  Lane's  Redwood  Flat  and  Rich- 
ardson Grove  afford  cabin  accommoda- 
tions, and  one  may  fish  in  the  Eel  Rivei 
or  in  the  wayward  little  Smith  River  as 
it    winds    its   way   toward   the    Pacific 

•  • 

World  tourists  have  likened  the  Mon- 
terey Peninsula  to  the  French  Riviera. 
Monterey,  that  sleepy  little  fishing  vil- 
lage; Carmel  the  artist  hamlet;  white 
sands,  dunes  and  crashing  breakers;  the 
world-famous  Seventeen-Mile  Drive, 
and  the  Lone  Pine — that  is  the  Monte- 
rey Peninsula.  It  is  reached  by  rail  or 
motor;  from  the  south  on  Highway  No. 
101  and  from  the  north  through  the 
Santa  Cruz  Mountains.  And  interesting 
little  resorts  have  sprung  up  in  these 
friendly  Santa  Cruz  mountains.  Among 
them  Brookdale  Lodge  whose  unique 
dining  room  is  a  work  of  natural  art. 
It  is  the  only  dining  room  in  the  world 
where  a  natural  trout-fed  stream  cas- 
cades through  the  center  of  the  room, 
forming  a  veritable  woodland  bower. 

•  • 

The  only  really  western  dude  ranchl 
in  California  is  the  Pierson  Dude  Ranch 
in  Wonder  Valley,  near  Fresno.  It  was 
on  this  ranch  that  the  famous  bandits,] 
the  Dalton  brothers,  had  their  hideoufl 
and  held  the  law  at  bay  in  early  CaliJ 
fornia  history.  The  SutclifFe  Resort  and] 
the  Monte  Cristo  Ranch  near  Pyramid 
Lake  in  Nevada  also  offer  the  usual  ou 
door  life  and  dude  ranch  facilities 
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Don't 

suffer  a 

minute  from 

painful  feet.  Allen's 

/  Foot=Ease,    the    Antiseptic 

.?'  Powder,  shaken  into  the  shoes,  makes 
f   tight  or  new  shoes  feel  easy,  gives  quick 

relief  to  hot,  tired,  aching,  perspiring  feet. 

Takes  the  sting  out  of  corns  and  bunions. 

2  sizes  now  sold.  For  Free  sample  address 

Allen's  Foot=Ease.  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 

Allen's  Foot-Ease 


TEETHING      TIME 

Thoughtful  mothers  the  world  over  have 
for  more  than  sixty  years  saved  their  babies 
needless  pain  by  using 

DR.  STEDMAN'S 
TEETHING  POWDERS 

ftnarantefd  absolutely   free    from  any 

Injurious  ingredient  and  none  genuine 

,^^  without    this    Trade- 

TIUi^^w       Mark.    Yonr  Druggist        aVD^ 

Trrr"-'"V    .-.in  «nnnli    .nil. 

MARK 


ran  snpply  you. 


JAMES  H.  STEDMAS.  England 


A  RARE 

PERFUME 

An  exquisite  blend  of  precious 
flower  scents.  Old  Vienna  I  Chosen 
by  discriminating  women  every- 
where for  its  subtle,  elusive  odor. 
You'll  be  thrilled  by  this  delicate 
perfume.  Price  per  ounce  $2;  a 
superb  value  !  Send  for 

Trial  Bottle 

Get  a  generous  trial  bottle  of  Old 
Vienna  perfume  to-day  1  Send 
only  20c,  in  silver  or  stamps. 
Write  us  now  ! 


VI V1DON  CO.,  ue.pt.  160, 400  Van  Nest  Avenue,  New  York 


Asthma 


Hay  Fever  •  •  Bronchitis 

Notable  discovery  of  eminent  European  physician  has  revo- 
lutionized the  treating  of  Asthma,  Hay  Fever  and  Bron- 
chitis. NOT  mere  temporary  relief.  Thousands  gratefully 
testify  to  AMAZING,  LASTING  results.  Nothing  else  like 
it.  NO  adrenalin.  NO  "dope."  CORRECTS  THE  CAUSE. 
Promotes  NEW,  VIGOROUS  health.  Why  suffer  ?  Why  not 
the  sleep  of  a  babe?  Write  today  for  full  details.  R.  M.  B. 
Laboratories,  Inc.,  2110  Alaska  Bldg-.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


a 
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Shampoo  Regularly  with 
CtTICURA  SOAP 

Precede  by  Applications  of 

CUTICURA  OINTMENT 


s 


Price  25c.  each.   Sample  free. 
Address:  "Cuticura,"  Dept.  13K, Maiden,  Mass,      A 

£Ju— mi— 1111— —  nr?  11— mi— --1111— ur$ 


•     The  New     * 
Beauty  Department 

THE  Sunset  Beauty  Column  is  growing 
■*•  up.  Beginning  next  month  it  occupies  a 
whole  page  in  the  magazine  an  J  introduces 
many  new  and  interesting  ideas.  Barbara 
Lenox,  well-known  western  authority  on 
cosmetics,    will    conduct    this    department. 

Friend*  with  FALSE  TEETH 

over  the  world  should  know  of  the  new  marvelous  kind  of 
Cleaning  Compound,  and  a  new  style  Plate  Brush.  Together, 
they  miraculously  clean  False  Teeth.  Send  10c.  for  big  Free 
sample  and  booklet.  Nelson  Lab.,   Dept.  R..  Alhambra,  Calif. 

LET    ME    ANALYZE  YOUR 

If  i\  VliWQTT'tNr  '",|  f,M  y°u  some  in- 
******  MJ  WW  KIM  A  *WV  tereating  things  about 
yourself.  Write  me  in  your  everyday  hand:  ask  questions,  if  you 
like;   inclose  50c  and  I'll  tell  you  what  I   find. 

W.  Greenan  R.4.  Box  646  Santa  Cruz.  Calif. 


Healthful   Beauty 

TV/TOS  I  of  us  who  live  full,  busy  lives 
■***■*-  are  not  particularly  concerned 
with  trying  to  look  like  movie  stars.  We 
realize  something  of  how  much  time  and 
effort,  to  say  nothing  of  money,  go  into 
their  strenuous  exercises,  massage,  diet 
and  the  like.  We  should  like  to  be  beau- 
tiful, if  we  could  just  take  a  neat  little 
pill  every  day  that  would  make  and  keep 
us  that  way! 

Every  mother's  daughter  of  us,  how- 
ever, has  it  in  her  to  be  attractive  and 
good  to  look  at,  even  if  we  cannot  look 
like  Norma  Shearer.  The  foundation  of 
all  real  beauty,  according  to  modern 
standards,  is  good  health.  We  are  tired 
of  hearing  that  said,  but  it  is  so  true. 
If  you  have  teeth  that  need  the  attention 
of  a  dentist,  something  is  subtracted 
from  your  sum  total  of  good  looks.  If 
you  have  a  bothersome  appendix,  or  bad 
tonsils,  or  any  other  focal  infection,  the 
chances  are  that  your  face  or  your  pos- 
ture   will    show    some    effect. 

More  common  than  the  ailments  men- 
tioned is  indigestion — and  how  it  can 
ruin  one's  looks  as  well  as  one's  dispo- 
sition! Please,  if  you  suffer  from  this 
trouble,  do  see  a  good  doctor. 

You  probably  know  how  much  sleep 
you  as  an  individual  require  in  order  to 
look  and  feel  your  best  during  the  day. 
Do  you  get  that  much  every  night? 
You  probably  know  that  you  need  at 
least  eight  or  ten  glasses  of  water  every 
day.  Do  you  drink  that  much?  Start 
the  day  right  by  drinking  at  least  two 
glasses  of  water  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning.  Perhaps  you  suffer  from  the 
results  of  constipation,  which  is  a  fre- 
quent cause  of  indigestion.  Don't  take 
laxatives  promiscuously  and  habitually! 
Your  doctor  probably  will  not  give  you 
any  medicine  for  it  at  all,  but  he  may 
recommend  that  you  drink  two  glasses 
of  water  with  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt 
in  each  the  first  thing  every  morning; 
in  addition  to  this  he  may  order  you  to 
take  2  to  4  teaspoonfuls  of  psylla  seed 
every  morning  (according  to  directions 
which  are  furnished  with  it)  to  supply 
bulk  and  lubrication;  and  he  is  almost 
certain  to  recommend  that  you  eat  lib- 
erally of  bulky  foods  such  as  leafy 
vegetables,  bran  and  the  like,  unless  you 
have  a  very  unusual  type  of  sensitive 
alimentary  tract  that  can  tolerate  no 
roughage  whatever. 

Proper  exercise — not  the  treadmill  of 
housework  or  office,  but  real  bending 
and  stretching  which  gives  you  com- 
mand of  all  your  muscles,  will  improve 
your  skin  as  well  as  your  posture.  Best 
of  all  it  will  put  life  into  your  walk  and 
your  talk  and  your  every  move.  \n<l 
after  all,  life — animation,  pep,  vivacity, 
call  it  what  you  will — being  alive  in 
every  fiber  of  your  being — is  the  under- 
lying secret  of  all  true  beauty. — Jean 
Ashcroft,  Beauty  Editor. 


SAFE 

FOR 

FEMININE 
HYGIENE 


Cooling 
Refreshing 
Soothing  . 


•AKAgAl 


HYGIENIC 

POWDER 


CLEANSING 
_  COOLING 
"EFBESHING 


•  Takara  is  an  ideal  de- 
odorant forsummer  use. 

True  feminine   loveliness  is 
SAFELY  retained  with  the  daiiy  ue  c   TAKARA 
Takara  Hygienic  Powder  is  to  be  used  as  a  cleans- 
ins  feminine  wash— always  gentle  inaction,  positively 
non-irritating  .  .  at  all  times  refreshing.  It  may  be  used 
as  often  as  desired   .  .  .  Takara  is  positively  SAFE. 

lAt  all  leading  druggist's 

Purchase  genuine  TAKARA  (lettering  always 

in  Japanese  characters  on  a  green  package), 

or  mail  the  coupon  Today  for  a  generous 

\  trial    package. 


TAKARA 


TAKARA  LABORATORIES,  32-7 

29  N.  Fourth  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Please  send  Free  trial  package,  Takara  Hygienic 
Powder  and   booklet  regarding  feminine  hygiene. 

Name 

Address 

City 


„State__ 


iMuy  Bien! 

ii\  7ERY  Good,"  sav  thousands 
V  of  discriminating  women 
who  have  learned  what  to  expect 
of  a  good  deodorant.  They  have 
found  thatIN-NO-SCENTre»lly"checki" 

perspiration.  Even  the  tenderest  skin  in- 
vites its  refreshing  sensation.  1  hese  same 
smart  women  know  (hat  IN-NO  SCENT 
is  absolutely  i  isential  to  their  toilet 

Why  shouldn't  you  too  enjoy  the  advan- 
tages ol  I  his  vnoiu  erful  new  deodorant.'  A-.lt 
\  niir  druggist  or  department  HON  cl.rk  lor 


1N-NO-SCENT  ...  50c  and  $1.00! 


r£ 


FRECKLES? 

.  .   .  get    rid    of 
them  like  I  did 

by  using  DR.  BERRY'S 
FRECKLE  OINTMENT 

Freckles  hut  naturally  fade-oul  with  the  application  of 
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Garden  Notes  for  the  Bay  Region 


GARDENS  without  birds  would  not 
be  gardens  at  all!  These  visitors 
help  to  make  a  beautiful  setting  and  by 
their  song  cheer  those  who  perhaps 
would  prolong  even  a  depression.  They 
also  do  their  share  in  keeping  the  de- 
structive pests  in  check.  Shrubs  having 
loads  of  berries  will  attract  the  birds  and 
supply  food  for  them.  Among  the  best 
are  Cotoneasters,  especially  pannosa  and 
frigida,  and  Pyracantha  yunnanensis,  the 
favorite  berry  of  the  robins.  The  haw- 
thornes,  Cratageous  cordata  and  coxy- 
cantha,  can  also  be  planted,  as  can  the 
crab  apple  trees  and  purple  plums  with 
their  bright  fruits.  The  California  holly 
berry  (Photinia)  might  also  be  used  in 
the  bird  refuge,  while  as  a  special  treat 
for  the  beautiful  humming  birds,  plant 
fuchsias.  Humming  birds  love  to  visit 
these  attractive  flowers.  Bamboos  in 
clumps  make  excellent  places  for  nesting 
and  provide  good  protection.  Bird  baths 
and  fountains  can  be  placed  in  quiet 
places  to  further  encourage  the  birds  to 
our  gardens. 

What  to  Propagate  This  Month 

Most  gardeners  like  to  propagate 
something,  and  by  experience  have  no 
doubt  found  out  that  some  things  are 
easier  to  root  than  others,  while  others 
are  harder  to  grow  after  rooting.  But 
after  all,  this  makes  the  game  more 
interesting.  Often  the  plant  we  want  to 
grow  the  most  is  the  hardest  to  increase 
by  cuttings  and  rarely  sets  seed,  so  we 
have  to  handle  these  subjects  carefully — 
in  some  cases  by  layering  on  the  parent 
plant.  A  well  constructed  frame  2  feet 
deep  will  usually  answer  the  purpose; 
this  must  have  8  or  12  inches  of  sand 
placed  in  the  bottom  to  provide  a  good 
rooting  medium.  For  some  subjects, 
such  as  roses,  Holland  peat  makes  a 
good  rooting  medium.  Roses  may  be 
cut  back  this  month,  and  the  well-sea- 
soned wood  used  for  propagating  those 
desirable  varieties  it  is  proposed  to  use 
for  extended  planting.  Cut  immediately 
below  a  bud  and  cut  sections  about  4 
inches  long,  placing  them  an  inch  into 
the  sand  or  peat.  Keep  moist  but  not 
too  wet,  or  they  will  damp  ofF.  Shade 
the  frame  with  lath  for  a  month  at  least. 

Some  of  the  flowering  and  evergreen 
shrubs  which  may  be  propagated  at  this 
time  are:  lilacs;  mock  orange;  weigela; 
veronicas;  oleander;  snowball;  tamarisk; 
deutzia;  forsythia;  cornus;  kerria;  jas- 
minum;  laurel;  privet,  and  fuchsias. 

Certain  perennials  may  be  sub-divided 
now  and  planted  in  a  frame  in  a  mixture 
of  good  garden  loam  and  leaf  soil  (equal 
parts).    Such  subjects  as  geum,  alyssum, 
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aubretia,  dianthus,  scabiosa,  Oriental 
poppy,  and  columbine  may  all  be  in- 
creased in  this  m  inner,  but  should  be 
shaded  for  two  weeks  at  least.  Water 
moderately  at  all  times.  Carnation  cut- 
tings of  choice  named  varieties  may  be 
inserted  in  sand.  The  best  to  root  are 
those  taken  near  the  base  of  the  plant 
from  well-established  plants  having  re- 
cently flowered.  It  is  important  to 
propagate  from  vigorous  plants  only. 
Any  that  show  signs  of  rust,  thrip,  or 
other  disease  should  be  destroyed. 

Delphiniums 

Seed  may  be  sown  now  of  these  won- 
derful blue  flowers  which  should  produce 
strong  plants  for  spring  bloom.  Sow 
seed  from  this  year's  crop  on  seed  beds 
made  up  of  leaf  soil  and  loam.  Shade 
as  much  as  possible  until  seedlings  are 
well  through  the  ground.  Broadcast  the 
seed  thinly  and  cover  lightly.  Sprinkle 
seed  bed  with  a  weak  solution  of  liquid 
sulphur  to  prevent  damping  off".  Old 
plants  which  have  finished  flowering 
may  be  cut  down  to  the  ground  and  this 
will  encourage  late  bloom.  A  good  com- 
mercial plant  food  should  be  worked  in 
around  the  roots  to  stimulate  growth. 
Apply  water  very  sparingly  for  a  few 
weeks.  In  planting  delphiniums  only 
good  strains  should  be  grown,  and  as  the 
seedlings  show  flower,  the  poor  types 
must  be  weeded  out.  There  are  now 
many  fine  strains  and  named  varieties 
offered  in  our  seed  lists,  and  it  will  be 
advisable  to  secure  the  finest  for  ulti- 
mate satisfaction. 

Roses  should  be  cut  back  now  to  en- 


courage late  bloom,  and  a  commercial 
fertilizer  worked  in  between  the  roots. 
Climbers  will  need  tying  in  and  surplus 
shoots  removed. 

Sow  These  Seeds  Now 

To  have  well  established  plants  for 
winter  and  spring  blooming  is  very  im- 
portant. Sowing  of  the  following  sub- 
jects should  be  done  this  month:  English 
daisy  (double  flowering  in  mixed  colors); 
violas  (Jersey  Gem,  Apricot  Queen  and 
mixed  varieties);  pansy  (Giant  Geneva, 
Ruffled  and  Giant  Masterpiece).  Myo- 
sotis  (Blue  Perfection);  disnthus;  colum- 
bines (long-spurred  hybrids);  scabiosa 
(Columbaria  and  Peach  Blossom,  both 
fine  for  cut  flowers);  Pyrethrum  roseum 
hybrids;  Statice  caspia;  ranunculus, 
mixed;  Oriental  poppy;  Primula  mala- 
coides;  early  flowering  sweet  peas;  lobe- 
lia, and  foxgloves.  These  should  be 
sown  in  well  prepared  seed  beds  or 
frames  and  kept  well  shaded  and 
watered  moderately. 

Soils  and  Their  Preparation 

The  secret  of  good  cultivation  is 
mainly  in  the  soil.  Hence  all  good  gar- 
deners should  know  their  soils.  Plants 
obtain  their  food  from  the  soil  and  the 
atmosphere  so  that  plant  food  which  is 
often  locked  up  in  the  soil  must  be  made 
available.  All  soils  are  composed  of  five 
substances:  sand,  clay,  lime,  vegetable 
matter  and  rocks.  Sand  is  principally 
composed  of  a  glassy  substance  known 
by  the  names  of  quartz,  flint  silica  or 
rock  crystal.  It  makes  the  soil  loose  and 
thus  it  assists  air  and  water  in  finding 
their  way  through  the  soil  and  aiding 
the  roots  of  plants  to  penetrate  in  all 
directions.  Clay  is  composed  of  two 
chemical  bodies  known  as  silica  and 
alumina  in  combination  with  water. 
There  are  quite  a  large  number  of 
varieties  of  clay,  all  of  which  retain 
much  more  moisture  than  sand.  Lime 
frequently  occurs  in  soils  combined  with 
carbonic  acid  as  a  carbonate  of  lime  and 
originally  comes  from  old  hard  rocks.  It 
is  found  in  large  quantities  in  shells  of 
land  snails  as  well  as  some  marine  ani- 
mals. Vegetable  matter  is  found  in  all 
soils  upon  which  plants  or  trees  have 
grown.  It  is  the  most  valuable  plant 
food.  Small  rocks  or  stones  are  particles 
of  original  rock  from  which  soil  was 
formed.  With  this  general  knowledge 
of  the  main  constituents  of  soils  we  can 
understand  better  their  use  and  classifi- 
cation. 

Soils  are  generally  classified  according 
to  the  proportion  of  lime,  clay,  sand  and 
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humus  they  contain.  Frequently  it  is 
necessary  to  ascertain  whether  soils  are 
acid  and  this  is  done  by  boiling  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  dried  soil  for  a  short  time 
in  a  pint  of  water  which,  after  being 
cooled  off,  is  placed  in  a  glass.  A  piece 
of  blue  litmus  paper  is  then  put  in  and 
if  the  paper  turns  to  a  red  it  shows  that 
acid  is  present,  and  lime  is  then  neces- 
sary to  counteract  the  acidity.  Certain 
plants,  such  as  rhododendrons,  azaleas, 
redwood  trees,  etc.,  like  acid  conditions. 
Others  like  a  slightly  alkaline  condition, 
and  others  a  neutral.  Most  garden 
owners  will  know  by  experience  that 
there  are  heavy  and  light  soils,  but  some 
may  not  think  that  a  cubic  foot  of  sand 
wdl  weigh  from  30  to  35  pounds  more 
than  the  same  quantity  of  clay.  How- 
ever all  will  agree  that,  from  a  working 
standpoint,  sand  is  lighter  than  clay. 
Many  of  our  soils  here  are  heavy  adobe, 
and  hold  considerable  moisture  as  well 
as  plant  food.  These  types  of  soil  are 
hard  to  work  and  will  crumble  only  when 
nearly  dry.  Soils  which  retain  moisture 
are  colder  naturally  than  sandy  soils, 
hence  this  difference  in  soil  temperature 
affects  maturity  and  also  germination  of 
seeds.  Sandy  soils  will  need  more  humus 
to  supply  plant  food  than  other  types  of 
soils. 

Organic  elements  such  as  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  carbon  play  a 
great  part  in  soils.  The  first  three  are 
important  gases  and  the  last  a  substance, 
one  form  of  which  is  charcoal.  Besides 
these  are  two  other  substances,  sulphur 
and  phosphorus,  known  as  secondary 
organic  elements  because  they  are  fre- 
quently found  in  organized  bodies.  In 
addition  to  these  six  non-metals  ever 
present  in  fertile  soils,  there  are  five 
metals,  potassium,  sodium,  magnesium, 
calcium  and  iron.  All  these  elements  are 
most  important  to  plant  life  in  general, 
and  should  prove  an  interesting  study 
to  all  garden  lovers.  Success  in  plant 
culture  is  often  due  to  a  knowledge  of 
proper  soil  conditions  and  intelligent 
treatment. 

Labor  and  material  used  in  improve- 
ment of  soils  is  well  invested,  and  a  good 
scheme  is  to  build  up  good  soil  condi- 
tions gradually  and  keep  this  up  every 
year.  Take  a  section  of  your  garden  and 
improve  it  by  installing  a  good  rooting 
medium  and  proper  drainage  under  the 
rooting  medium.  All  such  improve 
ments  can  be  undertaken  now,  and  the 
proper  foundation  laid  for  future 
planting. 
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How  I  Grow  Carnations 

By  Henry  Hassell,  [r. 
Piedmont,  California 


ITTLE  has  ever  been  written  about 
-*— '  the  carnation,  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  and  fragrant  flower  grown. 
For  some  reason  or  other,  the  majority 
of  home  gardeners  are  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  carnation  is  a  strictly 
hothouse  flower  and  most  decidedly  not 
for  them  to  grow.  Many  books  and 
pamphlets  have  been  written  about 
the  culture  of  greenhouse  plants  but 
they  were  published  for  the  commercial 
grower  and  after  reading  them,  the 
amateur  feels  it  is  too  costly  and  risky 
for  him  to  attempt.  Put  in  the  language 
of  gardening  that  anyone  can  under- 
stand, the  culture  of  these  flowers  un- 
folds amazingly  simple  before  our  eyes. 

To  Start  the  Plants 

To  get  a  good  start  it  is  advisable  to 
go  to  some  reliable  plant  man  to  secure 
your  young  plants.  Perhaps  the  easiest 
to  grow  and  offering  the  greatest  variety 
of  colors,  are  the  Matchless,  a  pure  white 
of  exquisite  fragrance.  Senora,  a  white 
penciled  with  tiny  red  lines  is  second 
only  to  the  Matchless  for  spicy  perfume. 
Sunset  and  Golden  Glow  are  highly 
satisfactory  and  novel  creations,  having 
yellow  petals  with  blotches  and  stripes  of 
red,  often  shading  into  a  pure  orange. 
Laddie  and  C.  W.  Ward  are  the  finest 
in  the  family  of  pink  shades  having  im- 
mense flowers  three  to  four  inches  across 
and  stems  two  feet  long.  Royal  Purple 
is  another  variety  not  very  often  seen  but 
worthy  of  a  spot  in  any  carnation  gar- 
den. Roselind  of  cerise,  Donald  of  dark 
crimson  and  Betty  Lou  of  cerise  pink, 
are  all  deserving  of  consideration  de- 
pending on  individual  tastes.  All  of  the 
above  varieties  are  listed  as  standard  in 
the  United  States  by  the  American 
Carnation  Society. 

Field  grown  cuttings  are  the  best  kind 
to  select.  Seedlings  are  all  right  if  you 
have  the  time  to  give  to  them  but  for 
best  results,  the  cuttings  are  far  superior. 
Choose  short  stocky  grown  plants,  being 
careful  not  to  be  deceived  by  the  looks 
of  a  tall,  apparently  healthy  looking  one 
as  it  will  probably  be  the  first  to  die  in 
any  sort  of  adverse  weather.  Before 
attempting  any  planting,  be  sure  to 
choose  a  good  sunny  location,  one  that 
has  a  southeastern  or  eastern  exposure. 
Ordinary  garden  soil  is  quite  satisfactory 
providing  it  has  been  properly  enriched 
with  a  good  dressing  of  cow  manure  if 
it  has  been  used  for  any  other  flowers. 
It  will  materially  help  if  a  good  layer 
of  sand  is  thrown  on  the  bed  and  turned 
under  as  it  will  help  to  lighten  the  soil. 


After  careful  preparation  of  the  soil, 
remove  the  plants  from  the  pots  and  set 
them  in  the  ground  about  twelve  inches 
apart.  Pack  the  dirt  well  down  around 
the  roots,  water  good  and  shade  them 
for  about  three  days.  After  they  have 
become  well  established  and  show  ade- 
quate growth,  pinch  the  crowns  out  of 
the  first  two  or  three  original  shoots, 
which,  during  the  course  of  a  month, 
should  have  grown  about  four  inches. 
This  practice  tends  to  make  two  or 
three  shoots  come  where  there  was  one 
thus  producing  a  bushier  and  stronger 
plant.  From  now  on,  a  feeding  of  some 
fertilizer  at  least  once  a  month  is  highly 
essential.  My  experiments  have  shown 
that  plant  foods  give  excellent  results. 

When  the  shoots  show  bloom  stalks, 
watch  carefully  and  as  soon  as  the  buds 
become  discernible,  remove  all  except 
the  end  one.  It  is  the  common  mistake 
of  amateur  gardeners  to  leave  all  the 
Buds  and  in  this  way  obtain  three  or 
four  dozen  bloom  none  bigger  than  one 
and  a  half  inches  in  diameter  rather  than 
two  dozen  bloom  three  inches  in  diam- 
eter.    Be  sure  to  tie  them  up  while  small. 

How  to  Take  Cuttings 

Another  common  mistake  frequently 
made  is  to  leave  the  same  carnation 
plant  in  the  bed  for  three  or  four  years, 
thus  making  a  fine  big  bush  with  de- 
cidedly inferior  bloom.  The  correct 
method  is  to  make  new  cuttings  every 
two  years,  keeping  the  stock  young  and 
fresh.  Shortly  after  the  old  ones  have 
ceased  to  bloom,  take  the  slips  for  the 
following  year.  Select  matured  wood, 
not  the  old  stalk,  but  hard  green  wood 
from  one  of  the  lateral  shoots.  Never 
use  young  green  slips  as  they  will  easily 
rot  when  watered.  After  cutting  the 
slip,  set  in  clean,  sharp  river  sand;  water 
down  and  keep  shaded  for  about  a 
week.  Watch  closely  and  as  soon  as 
roots  start  to  show,  move  them  to  a 
box  filled  with  two  parts  of  loam,  one 
part  of  sand  and  one  part  of  well-rotted 
leaf  mold.  Place  them  about  six  inches 
apart  and  when  they  have  become  well 
established,  which  should  be  about 
February  or  March,  set  them  out. 

If  these  rules  are  followed,  entirely 
satisfactory  and  praiseworthy  bloom 
can  be  secured  by  any  amateur  with  no 
experience  whatsoever.  Without  shel- 
ter of  any  sort  and  nothing  but  the 
above  mentioned  care,  I  have  had  ninety 
per  cent  of  my  plants  produce  two  to 
four  dozen  bloom  each  one,  two  and  a 
half  or  three  inches  in  diameter. 
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*■  planting  months  in  Sunset  Land, 
ready  the  catalogues  are  out  and  many 
e  the  lovely  new  varieties  described  in 
em.  Following  are  a  few  of  the  out- 
anding  ones  to  attract  our  attention 
r  the  first  time  this  year.  Like  all  new 
traductions  these  varieties  are  expen- 
se. Fortunately,  however,  there  are 
indreds  of  fine  varieties  listed  in  the 
is  catalogues  that  are  older  and,  there- 
re,  within  reach  of  every  pocketbook. 
First  on  the  list  of  new  iris  is  Alta 
ilifornia,  considered  one  of  the  finest 
Hows  on  the  market.  It  holds  its 
rge,  beautiful  golden  yellow  flowers 
ur  feet  above  the  ground  and  so  firm 
the  texture  that  neither  sun  nor  rain 
ar  its  shapely  blossoms.  The  price  is  $25. 
Another  excellent  yellow  iris  is  Desert 
old — large  of  size  and  perfect  in  form, 
he  color  is  straw  yellow  deepening 
ward  the  center  while  the  beard  is 
irome  yellow.  The  flower  is  luminous, 
leasing  and  fragrant  and  grows  on  a 
alk  30  inches  tall. 

For  a  creamy  white  iris,  study  the 
italogue  descriptions  of  Natividad,  a 
hite  that  is  entirely  distinct  from  other 
alifornia  whites.  Grows  to  a  height  of 
5  inches.  Price,  $10. 
Ronda  (a  Mohr-Mitchell  seedling)  is 
clear,  bright  red.  Makes  as  bright  and 
jlorful  a  clump  for  the  middle  of  the 
order  as  can  be  found. — L.  R. 


FOLLOWING  are  excerpts  from  let- 
ters received  recently  by  the  Sunset 
larden  Department.  The  first  is  from 
os  Altos  and  reads:  "The  fourth  Los 
vltos  Annual  County  Flower  Show, 
long  with  a  George  Washington  Bi- 
entennial  celebration  and  pageant, 
ill  be  held  in  Adobe  Creek  Park  at 
-os  Altos  on  Friday  and  Saturday, 
august  27  and  28." 

From  a  letter  from  the  Marin  Garden 
-lub  secretary  we  learn  that  Mr.  and 
Irs.  Paul  Romer,  26  Broadmoor  Ave., 
an  Anselmo,  were  awarded  first  prize 
1  the  recent  garden  contest  sponsored 
y  the  Marin  Garden  Club. 

Another  note  reminds  us  that  the 
)ahlia  Society  of  California  will  hold 
ts  Seventeenth  Annual  Show  at  San 
•rancisco  Municipal  Auditorium,  Au- 
ust  19  and  20. 

H.  P.  Atkinson  tells  us  that  it  is  a  good 
dea  to  sow  valerian  seed  on  a  dry,  sun- 
>aked  hillside  where  other  plants  refuse 
o  grow.  They  will  thrive  without  water 
ind  increase  from  year  to  year! — The 
larden  Editor. 


^svCtoSclX&e^ 


Instead  of  using 
grease,  it  is  a  good 
idea  to  rub  the  hot- 
cake  griddle  with  cut 
raw  potato.  This  pre- 
vents sticking  and 
unpleasant  odor. 
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The  Alexandria  Hotel  is  on  affiliated 
unit  of  the  Eppley  Hotel  Cos  22  Hotels 
in  the  middle  west. Louisvi lie.  Ky. 
and  Rttsburnh.Pa  and  the  Hamilton 
cham  of  Hotels  m  California 


INTERNATIONALLY 
FAMOUS 


ALEXANDRIA 


HOTEL 

CORNER  FIFTH  & 
SPRING  STREETS 

700  Rooms  From 

Attractive  weekly  monthly 
and  residential  rates 


E.C.EPPLEY      CHARLES  R  HAMILTON 

President        Vice-President  &  Managing  Dinctor 

CHICAGO  OFFICE -520  No  Michiflan  Ave 
Suite  422--"  Phone — Superior  4416 


LOS  ANGELES 


2  ADMIRAL 


On  the  Beach  Front  at  Cool 
Cape  May,  N.J. 


George  M.  Boughton, 

^Managing  Director 


A  beautiful  modern  fireproof  hotel  offering 
accommodations  of  the  highest  type -350 
rooms  with  bath. 

Rates   Exceedingly  Modest 

Golf— Tennis  -Boating 

Surf  Bathing  directly  from  hotel.    Outdoor 

Sea  Water  Swimming  Pool.    Concert  and 

Dance  Orchestra.   Social  Hostess. 

OPENS    JUNE    30th 


Make  your  whole  home        GLEAM! 

Brighten  up  your  home  with  Brilliantshine!  rubs  with  Brilliantshine.    Contains   no  aciJ. 

It's  easy!    Faucets  and  fixtures,  kitchen  utensils,  Will   not  harden   or  gum.       Always   re.iJv   U 

stove  nickel,  brasses,  ash  trays,  all  household  use.    Save  yourself  hours  and  hours  vt   woik 

metalwarc  and  auto  metal  gleam  by    asking    your    grocer    for 

^^^^  like  new  after  a  few  Brilliantshine  today.  ^^ 

RlUlANTSHl 
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Adios 


'  I  AHIS  month  we  have  a  special  gift  for  Sunset  families 
■*•  where  there  are  children — those  lucky  homes  where  the 
sand  pile  plays  a  part  in  landscaping  the  garden  and  where 
it  is  never  necessary  to  turn  on  the  radio  in  order  to  have  a 
little  good-natured  noise.  The  gift  (given  us  by  reliable 
agencies  to  pass  along  to  you)  consists  of  two  excellent  leaf- 
lets— one  on  how  to  build  a  recreation  or  fun  room  (with 
folding  ping-pong  table  and  everything)  into  the  corner  of 
basement  or  attic,  and  the  other  on  how  to  make  the  equip- 
ment for  an  outdoor  playground.  If  you  wish  this  gift,  just 
send  us  your  request  together  with  a  large  self-addressed 
envelope  bearing  a  three-cent  stamp.  And  tell  us,  please, 
what  ages  your  youngsters  are.  The  more  we  know  about 
Sunset  families  the  better  magazine  we  can  produce  for  you. 


You  need  not  read  the  writers'  magazines  to  find  out  the 
editorial  needs  of  Sunset.  Here  on  this  page  each  month  we 
tell  you  honestly  and  specifically  what  we  want.  Right  now 
our  greatest  need  is  for  short,  practical  garden  tips  from  the 
Northwest.  Another  thing,  when  you  submit  a  recipe  to  the 
Kitchen  Cabinet  Exchange  (see  page  15)  be  sure  to  give  full 
directions  for  combining  the  ingredients,  and  tell  how  many 
persons  that  recipe  will  serve.  Many  splendid  recipes  have 
to  be  rejected  because  the  directions  are  not  clearly  given. 
We  have  all  of  the  outdoor  ideas  and  travel  articles  that  we 
can  possibly  use  this  year,  but  right  now  while  your  vacation 
is  fresh  in  your  mind,  jot  down  notes  that  will  be  worth 
passing  along  another  year.  Remember  that  all  ideas  and 
manuscripts  used  in  Sunset  are  bought  from  our  own  west- 
ern subscribers.  If  you  want  your  manuscripts  back  (in  case 
they  are  not  usable),  you  must  send  return  postage. 


\\  e  have  just  finished  reading  Amelia  Ransome  Neville's 
new  book,  "The  Fantastic  City,"  a  delightful  sketch  of  San 
Francisco  social  life  during  the  Golden  Era  from  1856  to 
1906.  There  have  been  many  reviews  of  this  book  and  so  we 
are  just  going  to  say  that  we  liked  it  immensely  and  let  it 
go  at  that.  We  must,  however,  comment  upon  the  fact  that 
the  book  was  obviously  written  because  the  author  could  not 
help  doing  it.  She  had  lived  for  fifty  thrilling  years  in  a 
thrilling  city  and  the  book  just  had  to  be  written. 

Most  of  the  manuscripts  that  come  to  us  at  Sunset,  evi- 
dence this  same  spontaneity.  An  ordinary  chap  goes  to 
Yosemite  and  for  the  time  being  he  is  a  poet.  The  firefall 
pouring  molten  flames  over  the  mountainside;  the  shimmer- 
ing whiteness  of  Bridal  Veil  Falls;  the  grim  face  of  old  El 
Capitan,  and  a  thousand  other  wonders  compel  him  to  ex- 
press himself,  and  he  does  so  in  a  poem.  To  be  sure  the 
poem  may  not  be  a  masterpiece;  it  may  not  even  be  good 
verse,  but  it  is  an  honest  expression  of  an  honest  man's 
feeling.  Whether  it  turns  out  to  be  a  splendid  piece  of  work 
like  "I  he  Fantastic  City,"  or  whether  it  must  eventually 


be  laid   to   rest   in   an  editor's   wastebasket,   we   like  that 
impulsive  sort  of  writing. 

•  • 

The  other  day  a  gentleman  from  the  West  Indies  stopped 
in  to  tell  us  about  the  Mercy  Ship  that  sailed  from  California 
this  month — a  ship  bearing  tons  of  food  for  the  starving 
American  children  of  Porto  Rico.  The  McCormick  Steam- 
ship Company  furnished  the  transport  and  generous-hearted 
Californians  filled  it  with  flour,  dried  fruits,  rice  and  other 
nourishing  foodstuffs.  This  is  just  one  more  evidence  of  the 
friendliness  and  neighborliness  of  true  westerners.  If  you 
wish  to  add  your  bit  to  this  relief  work,  we  shall  be  glad  to 
tell  you  more  about  the  plan. 

•  • 

July  is  always  our  house-cleaning  month  here  at  Sunset. 
Files  are  gone  over;  all  manuscripts  are  re-read;  clippings 
are  classified,  and  everything  is  made  ready  for  the  fall 
issues  of  the  magazine*.  This  year  we  feel  especially  happy 
over  the  coming  autumn  Sunsets.  First  of  all  the  maga- 
zines will  be  bigger,  more  attractively  gotten  up  and  packed 
tighter  than  ever  with  practical  ideas  for  westerners.  Begin- 
ning with  September  the  garden  department  will  be  enlarged 
to  include  many  new  features  such  as  a  cactus  column,  a 
special  rock  garden  department  and  timely  planting  notes 
for  every  part  of  the  West.  Mr.  Mitchell  (who  has  been 
taking  a  short  vacation  from  Sunset  in  order  to  write  a 
new  garden  book)  will  be  back  with  us  next  month  starting 
a  wonderful  new  series  of  western  flower  articles.  All  other 
departments  of  the  magazine  will  be  equally  improved,  be- 
ginning with  the  excellent  September  Sunset  which  will 
reach  you  a  month  from  today. 

•  * 

Two  August  (or  shall  we  write  it  august)  ideas  and  this 
page  is  done.  Have  you  ever  tried  saving  a  watermelon  for 
Christmas  dinner?  One  of  our  readers  does  it  by  selecting  in 
late  summer  a  perfect,  ripe  melon.  Don't  plug  it!  This  fruit 
is  shellacked  carefully  with  clear  shellac  and  then  stored 
away  in  a  cool  dry  place  where  it  cannot  possibly  be  bruised. 
On  December  25th  the  melon  is  cut  and  served  as  a  colorful 
and  delicious  novelty  on  the  Christmas  table.  Julia  Hindley, 
a  well-known  western  home  economist,  gives  us  another 
slant  on  watermelons  which  should  interest  many  of  you. 
Instead  of  cutting  the  rind  for  watermelon  preserves  into 
cubes  or  strips  as  is  the  general  custom,  carve  it  into  pieces 
the  size  and  shape  of  a  large  leaf,  using  a  maple  or  oak  or 
other  leaf  as  pattern.  These  leaf-shaped  pieces  of  rind  are 
preserved  and  stored  in  a  jar  in  the  usual  manner.  At 
serving  time  one  "leaf"  is  placed  on  an  attractive  plate  and 
cut  with  a  sharp  knife  along  the  lines  where  midribs  and 
veins  would  logically  occur.  This  carves  the  pickle  into 
small  sections,  to  which  guests  help  themselves.  With  these 
two  melon-choly  (excuse  it,  please?)  ideas  we  say  "Adios 
amigos,"  for  another  month. — The  Editors. 
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AND  HIS  JUNIOR  DETECTIVE  AIDES- 


Or  bell  has  at  last  perfected  his  mysterious  q-ray 
anew  electrical-force  so  powerful  that  it 

CAN  MELT  THE  STRONGEST  STEEL  VAULT  LIKE  SNOW 
TO-MORROW  HE  WILL  TURN  IT  OVER  TO  THE  WAR  DEFT. 


IF  YOU   BOYS  AND  GIRLS  HAVEN'T  JOINED  MY 
JUNIOR  DETECTIVE  CORPS  YET-YOu'RE  MISSING 
A  LOT  OF  FUN  AND  EXCITEMENT-THOUSANDS  OF 
BOYS  AND  GIRLS  HAVE  ALREADY  RECEIVED  THEIR 
DETECTIVE  BADGES  AND  INSTRUCTION  BOOKS  WHICH 
TELL  ALL  ABOUT  CLUES  AND  OUR  SECRET  CODES 
AND  SECRET   PASSWORD.  YOU'D  BETTER  HURRY- 
\VREAD  HOW  TO  JOIN   BELOW 

Boys  and  girls!  Send  Inspector  Post  the 
coupon  at  the  right  and  he  will  send  you  a 
detective's  badge.  And  a  book  that  tells  you 
how  to  find  clues,  how  to  do  secret  writing, 
and  lots  of  other  things  detectives  must  know. 

Just  to  know  you  are  keeping  your  body 
strong  and  your  mind  alert,  he  asks  you  to 
send  with  the  coupon  two  tops  from  Post 
Toasties  boxes.  Post  Toasties  are  full  of 
quick  energy — just  what  detectives  need. 

Ask  your  mother  to  get  some  now,  so  you 
can  join  thejl  MOR  DETECTIVE  CORPS. 

I  beil  send  the  coupon  and  box  tops  to  In- 
spector Post  riL?lit  away! 


Battle  Creek,  Michigan 

I  want  to  be  a  detective  in  your  Junior  Detective  Corps.  Please  send  me 
a  badge  and  instruction  book.  I  am  sending  two  Post  Toasties  box  tops . 
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J^/ON'T  try  to  do  everything  for  yourself  even  if  you 
haven't  much  money  to  live  on,"  wrote  a  wise  mother 
to  her  son  starting  in  his  first  job  far  away  from  home.  "It 
isn't  necessary  to  splurge,  of  course,  but  do  buy  what  you 
need,  have  your  shoes  shined,  and  send  your  suits  to  the 
cleaners  when  they  need  it.  Remember,  other  people  must 
live  as  well  as  you!" 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  keep  that  simple  truth  in  mind, 
is  it?  When  the  force  of  world  economics  seeks  us  out  as 
individuals  and  presses  heavily  upon  us,  self-preservation 
urges,  "Don't  bother  about  anyone  else's  problems.  You 
attend  to  your  own  affairs.  Get  all  you  can  and  spend  as 
little  as  you  can,  and  let  other  people  look  out  for  themselves." 

There  may  be  temporary  situations  where  self-preservation 
is  the  only  law,  but  what  an  unsatisfying  rule  it  would  be  for 
life  guidance.  It  is  the  rule  of  the  jungle,— and  we  flatter 
ourselves  we  have  progressed  beyond  such  elemental  thinking. 

True,  it  is  good  for  us  to  go  back  occasionally  to  the  mildly 
primitive  life  of  camp  or  pack  trip.  There  are  many  good 
reasons  for  such  experience,  not  least  of  which  is  a  growth 
in  appreciation  for  man-made  comforts  and  for  the  services 
that  others  ordinarily  render  us  in  our  stay-at-home  life. 

Through  the  years  we  have  built  up  the  intricate  structure 
of  a  civilization  in  which  we  are  tremendously  dependent  upon 
each  other.  Seme  of  us,  for  example,  make  desks,  some  of  us 
work  with   pencil  or  typewriter  at  those  desks;  some  of  us 


make  stoves,  some  of  us  cook  meals  for  our  families  upon 
those  stoves;  some  of  us  build  houses,  some  of  us  keep  houses 
fresh  and  comfortable  and  inviting  for  those  that  share  the 
rooms  with  us.  All  of  us  are  producers  of  goods  or  services 
in  one  way  or  another,  all  of  us  are  consumers  of  goods  and 
services  that  others  produce.  We  cannot,  we  dare  not  live 
to  ourselves  alone  unless  we  are  willing  to  move  to  a  remote 
wilderness  and  spend  24  hours  a  day  struggling  for  bare 
existence.  We  must  be  a  part  of  the  world  or  live  apart  from 
the  world — and  most  of  us,  while  decrying  the  evils  of  our 
present  civilization,  are  not  eager  to  withdraw  from  it. 

Everyone  must  live!  That  means  we  must  give  as  well  as 
take,  buy  as  well  as  sell.  If  we  are  blessed  with  money  we 
must  live  up  to  the  responsibility  that  goes  with  it — to  spend 
or  give  or  otherwise  keep  that  money  going  the  rounds, 
paying  debts,  buying  goods,  paying  salaries.  It  matters  little 
to  humanity  in  general  whether  we  spend  what  we  have  for 
travel  or  houses  or  automobiles  or  dresses  or  furniture  or 
food — but  it  matters  a  great  deal  to  humanity  in  general  that 
we  spend  it,  or  invest  it,  or  give  it  to  someone  who  needs  it, 
in  order  that  it  may  not  remain  idle  and  useless.  No  one 
person  is  able  to  regulate  the  economics  of  the  world  or  even 
of  the  United  States.  That  power  lies  in  the  hands  of  us 
pygmy  individuals.  Let's  exert  that  power  for  the  common 
good,  remembering  simply  that  others,  too,  must  live.— 
C.  A.  C. 
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IT'S     SO    EASY    TO     USE 

KNOX     GELATINE 


Allow,   in    general,    1    level    tablespoon    of 
Knox  Gelatine  to  1  pint  (2  cups)  of  liquid. 


Soak  the  gelatine  in  4  times  its  measure  of 
cold  water  for  5  minutes. 


3  Dissolve  soaked  gelatine  by  adding  boiling 
liquid  or  by  setting  the  cup  in  a  pan  of  boil- 
ing water. 


Cool  until    slightly  thickened    (like  heavy 
cream ) ;  add  other  ingredients. 


Pour  into  mold  rinsed  with  cold  water,  and 
set  in  cold  place  to  congeal. 


Cut  around  mold,  and  slip  knife  blade  in- 
side mold  to  let  in  air. 


Turn  plate  over  mold,  invert,  and  remove 
mold.  Garnish  gelatine  as  desired. 


say  western  hostesses  generally.  And  here  is  an  all-western  dinner 

for  guests,  featuring  Persimmon-Grapefruit  Salad  Ring,  that  Mr-. 
F.  J.  R.,  of  Pasadena,  likes  particularly  well  to  serve.  She  says: 

"This  dinner  is  ever  so  good,  I  assure  you,  on  a  crisp  autumn  eve- 
ning. The  table  looks  beautiful  when  we  go  into  the  dining  room, 
for  the  colors  of  the  Persimmon-Grapefruit  Salad  Ring  seem  to 
reflect  the  rich  tones  of  the  chrysanthemums  from  our  garden 
which  form  the  centerpiece. 

"By  the  way,  my  Junior-High  daughter  adores  to  make  this  salad, 
and  guests  always  are  enthusiastic  about  it.  It  is  so  pretty  and  -<> 
good  to  eat  —  and  so  thoroughly  western!  As  in  all  other  fruit 
salads  and  desserts  made  with  Knox  Sparkling  Gelatine,  the  true 
flavors  and  colors  of  the  fruits  appear  at  their  best,  undisguised 
and  undistorted,  in  the  finished  dish.  I  know  you  will  like  this 
salad,  and  the  entire  dinner,  which  is  as  follows: 


PERSIMMON  -  GRAPEFRUIT    SALAD    RING 
with  Cream  Cheese  Dressing 

(This  beautiful  orange-colored  salad  may  be  molded  either  in  a  loaf  pan  or  in 
a  ring  mold.  I  turn  it  out  on  a  bed  of  shredded  lettuce,  garni.sh  it  with  ripe 
olives  and  sections  of  persimmons  and  grapefruit,  and  serve  it  at  the  table.) 

Salt  Wafers  Celery  Hearts 

Roast  Rack  of  Lamb  Currant  Jelly  Sweet  Pickle  Rn  ISM 

Potatoes  Browner  in  the  Oven 

Halves  of  Small  Artichokes,  Hot,  with  Mustard-Butter 

French  Bread,  Sliced  and  Toasted,  rubbed  with  CABLIC 

Lemon  Merincue  Pie  Salted  Nuts 

After-Dinner  Coffee" 

Feeling  that  you  would  like  to  know  exactly  how  Mrs.  F.  J.  H.  prepares  each  of 
the  dishes  that  make  up  this  delightful  All-Western  Company  Dinner,  we  have 
asked  her  to  write  it  all  out  in  detail  for  you,  telling  just  how  and  when  she 
performs  each  step,  and  giving  her  market  list,  too.  We  have  had  this  miilti- 
graphed,  and  will  gladly  send  you  a  copy  of  ii,  free,  together  with  some  other 
good  western  company  dinner  ideas  and  recipes  making  good  use  of  Knox 
Gelatine  that  you  will  like  to   have.  Just   fill   in  and   mail   the   coupon    below. 

KNOX    GELATINE,    144    Knox    Ave., 

Johnstown,   New  York 

Will  you  please  send  me  the  full  directions  for  preparing  Mrs.  I  .  .1.  R/s 
"All-Western  Company  Dinner,"  and  oilier  good  ideas,  as  offered  in  Si  NSI  i 
Magazine?  Thank  you. 
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City Stote.... 


yACATIONING 


in  the 

Inland 
Empire 


by  Margaret  Bean 


TT  is  a  land  to  enter  with  a  willing 
-■-  worm,  a  sturdy  fish  pole,  a  deep  fish 
basket  and  a  frying  pan — this  inter- 
mountain  country,  known  as  the  Inland 
Empire,  that  swings  its  lakes  and  streams 
between  the  ragged  peaks  of  the  Rockies 
and  the  fir-plumed  crests  of  the  Cas- 
cades, east  and  west,  and  the  Selkirks  in 
Canada  and  the  Blue  Mountains  of  Ore- 
gon, north  and  south.  For  it  is  one  of  the 
gnat  lake  countries  of  the  world  and  one 
of  its  greatest  fishing  grounds. 

I  hese  lakes,  many  hundred  of  them, 
are  not  just  lakes  but  mountain  lakes. 
1  hat  makes  a  difference.  They  glisten 
in  the  depths  of  rugged  mountains  where 
steep-forested  banks  fringe  their  peace- 
ful shores  with  deep  shadows,  and  where 
great  fleecy  clouds  preen  all  day  in  their 
glassy  waters  and  where,  when  night 
closes  around,  the  stars  trail  their  silver 
spangles  in  the  ebony  deep.  Bits  of 
woodland  paradise. 

Camped  beside  these  silent  waters  of 
a  summer  night,  with  the  coals  of  a  fire 
burning  holes  in  the  dark,  you  can  dream 
in  wilds  as  primitive  as  those  of  the 
Indian  who  in  days  gone  by  pitched  his 
tepee  on  the  same  shores.  And  still  you 
are  but  a  few  miles,  on  fine  highways, 
from  manicures  and  permanent  waves 
and  bill  collectors. 

Spokane  is  the  capital  of  the  Inland 
Empire  and  the  center  of  this  vast  lake 
country  with  the  famous  Davenport 
Hotel  its  White  House,  so  to  speak.  It 
is  the  land  of  Hum  Spokanee,  Chief  Son 
of  the  Sun,  whose  tribesmen  roamed  the 
Spokane  country  in  the  long  ago. 

As  a  land  of  the  sun — the  same  sun 
that  California  advertises  so  extensively 

it  is  as  brilliant  in  coloring  as  a  Max- 
field  Parish  panorama  with  its  reds  and 
blacks  and  greens  and  blues,  vivified  by 
the  clearness  of  the  mountain  atmos- 
phere. 

When    pioneer   fur   traders    first    ven- 


tured into  this  Land  of  the  Sun,  in  the 
early  1800's  and  the  rivers  and  streams 
echoed  with  the  chansons  of  the  French 
voyageurs,  who  forced  their  canoes 
through  its  racing  waters,  it  was  a  pic- 
turesque land  of  tepees  they  discovered. 
Pitched  under  the  tall  red  pines  or 
against  the  black  walls  of  lava  rock, 
these  tepees,  with  their  thin  spirals  of 
smoke  vanishing  in  the  sky,  created  an 
Indian  scene  that  remains  now  only  on 
the  canvases  of  artists.  But  if  the  In- 
dians have  gone,  the  setting  of  pines  and 
rock,  lakes  and  streams  remain,  and 
their  happy  hunting  grounds  are  the 
white  man's.  Spokane, 
as  the  center  of  this 
lake  country,  is  within 
a  day-and-a-half  drive 
of  five  national  parks  in 
the  Canadian  and  Ameri- 
can Rockies — Kootenay, 
Yoho,  BanfF-Lake  Louise, 
Waterton  Lakes  and 
Glacier. 

Motor  days  of  green  for- 
ests, cool  lakes,  foaming 
streams,  hell-bent  for  the 
sea;  intoxicating  mountain 
air  that  makes  you  walk 
tip-toe — but  why  waste 
adjectives  on  the  grandeur 
of  these  parks?  The  thing 
to  do  is  to  straighten  out 
your  geography  and  let 
you  know  what  you  can 
see  in  a  fortnight's  holiday 
by  motoring  to  this  play- 
ground of  parks  and  lakes 


One  of  the  400 — lakes,  that  is — 
around  Spokane.  Its  name  is 
ffayden,  possibly  taken  from 
the  Indian  word  meaning 
Chuck-Full-of-Big-Fish 


and  streams,  and  tell  you  of  the  fish  you 
can  catch — if  you  bring  that  willing 
worm. 

If  you  are  a  rubber-tire  pilgrim,  with 
a  California  license,  you  can  leave 
Klamath  Falls  and  return  in  twelve  days 
with  a  tale  to  tell  of  visits  to  these  five 
national  parks  and  days  of  dustless  (al- 
most, anyway)  carefree  driving  over 
such  famous  highways  as  the  gorgeous 
Columbia  River  Highway,  then  through 
the  Columbia  Basin  with  its  desert  fas- 
cination, over  Inland  Empire  Highways 
into  Spokane,  the  Pend  Oreille  Highway 
north,  thence  over  the  spectacular  Banff- 
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Let's  Declare  An  In- 
dian Summer  Holiday 
and  Look  Into  "These 
Fish  Stories,  The  Tax 
On  Fishing  Tackle, 
You  Know,  Applies 
Only  To  Rods  and  Reels 


Vindermere  Highway  into  Banff  and 
^ake  Louise  and  south  again  from  Cal- 
vary over  the  Sunshine  Trail  to  Water- 
on  Lakes  and  Glacier.  The  trip  has 
j>een  logged. 

Or,  if  you  are  a  fisherman  who  wants 
o  get  into  old  clothes  your  wife  tried 
o  give  to  a  rummage  sale,  and  long  to 
roll  up  and  down  still  waters,  where 
ish  leap  into  the  sun  to  ripple  the  satin 
urface  with  widening  circles — somebody 
lse  doing  the  rowing  preferably — or 
>lay  a  cocky-colored  fly  over  a  deep- 
haded  pool,  where  the  silver  scales  of 
reat  trout  flash — that  is  another  tale. 


You  forget  motoring,  except  as  an  end, 
and  study  the  lakes  and  streams. 

Four  hundred  mountain  lakes  lie 
within  the  charmed  circle  of  150  miles 
about  Spokane.  Big  lakes  and  little 
lakes,  lakes  to  suit  any  fisherman,  and 
accommodations  to  care  for  the  fisher- 
man and  his  family. 

Three  of  this  group   are  the  largest 
bodies  of  fresh  water  (except  the  Great 
Lakes)  lying  wholly  within  the  L  nited 
States:  Lake  Pend  Oreille  in  Idaho,  80 
miles  from  Spokane;  Lake  Chelan  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Cascades,   some  40 
miles  from  Wenatchee;  and  Lake  Coeur 
d'Alene  in  Idaho,  34  miles 
from  Spokane.  As  you  mo- 
tor into  this  intermountain 
country,  through   Blewitt 
Pass,  tip-top  of  the  Cas- 
cades— it  seems  half  way 
to  heaven — and  wind  down 
the  mountains  into  Wen- 
atchee, you  can  continue 
on    to   Lake   Chelan    and 
drive    through    the    great 
apple  country  that  does  its 
bit    toward    keeping    the 
doctor  away. 

If  you  start  your  gypsy- 
ing  in  the  spring,  you  can 
see  thousands  of  acres  of 
apple  orchards  in  bloom. 
And  oh  the  perfume  of 
those  blossoms  and  the 
hum  of  the  bees! 

Or  if  Indian  summer  still 
keeps  you  a-gypsying  on 
the  trail,  you  can  see  mil- 


There's  no  law  compelling  you 
to  fish  when  you  vacation  in  the 
Inland  Empire.  Riding  the 
trails  in  the  crisp  autumn  days 
also  brings  its  thrills 


lions  of  apples  growing  red-cheeked  on 
burden-drooped    branches    and    maybr 

reach  across  the  fence  and but  we 

were  talking  of  Chelan  and  fish. 

Chelan  winds  its  sparkling  waters 
some  60  to  70  miles  into  the  cyclopian 
depths  of  the  Cascades,  a  sportsman's 
retreat  of  steep  mountains,  deep  gulches, 
roaring  streams,  glaciers  and  snow-cap- 
ped mountain  peaks.  Here  the  lake 
waters  are  filled  with  Dolly  Vardens  and 
steelheads  and  cut-throats  and  rainbow 
trout. 

Along  the  Stehekin  River  that  empties 
into  the  north  end  of  the  lake,  two  fisher- 
men, in  a  recent  season,  took  2,000 
pounds  of  gleaming  Dolly  Vardens  from 
its  fish  pools.  (The  trout  were  requested 
for  a  banquet  at  the  town  of  Chelan 
and  the  two  willing  fishermen  supplied 
the  fish  course.)  All  of  which  shows 
what  can  be  done  with  the  willing  worm, 
or  did  they  use  a  bright-feathered  fly? 
I  am  no  fisherman. 

This  rugged  country,  remote  from 
train  or  highway,  is  also  big  game  coun- 
try, with  the  deer  and  mountain  goat 
and  bear  and  cougar,  as  oblivious  of  man 
as  in  the  days  before  the  covered  wagon 
brought  its  wake  of  inside  plumbing  and 
ten-cent  stores. 

Around  the  lake  you  find  facilities  to 
care  for  you  no  matter  who  you  are,  and 
all  your  "uncles  and  your  cousins  and 
your  aunts"  in  addition. 

Across  the  Columbia  Basin,  with  its 
fascination  of  weird  rock  formations  in 
the  Grand  Coulee,  and  still  deeper  into 
this  land  where  the  fisherman  grins,  you 
can  get  a  wonderful  idea  of  the  Spokane 
vicinity  lakes  by  driving  to  the  top  of 
Mt.  Spokane — it  is  a  beautiful  mountain 
drive  but  one  hour  and  a  half  from  the 
city — and,  from  its  peak,  behold  17 
lakes  anion"  the  mountains,  glistening 
like  so  many  rain  pools  in  sunlit  glory  after 
a  heavy  storm.      (Continued  on  next  p 
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If  you  could  dart  around  these  lakes 
on  a  magic  carpet,  armed  with  a  fishing 
rod  and  a  can  of  bait,  and  hang  poised 
like  a  great  dragon  fly  over  the  lake 
where  your  favorite  fish  play,  you  could 
pull  out  cut-throat  or  rainbow  trout  or 
giant  Dolly  \  ardens  or  mackinaw  or 
bass  or  crappie — whatever  you  might  de- 
sire for  your  fish  course.  If  you  haven't 
a  magic  carpet,  any  automobile  will  do! 

Lake  Coeur  d'Alene  is  a  lake  to  visit 
because  it  lies  in  the  Coeur  d'Alenes, 
famous  mining  country  of  the  North- 
west. And  because  it  is  beautiful.  And 
because  it  is  good  fishing. 

Coeur  d'Alene  is  a  fascinating  lake 
because  you  have  not  only  its  beautiful 
shore  line  of  coves  and  inlets,  along  its 
waterway  of  35  miles,  but  because  it 
leads  you  into  the  shadowy  St.  Joe,  an 
alluring  river  that  beckons  you  on  and 
on,  around  this  glistening  curve  and  into 
that  shadowy  bend — on  and  on  until  you 
reach  its  headwaters  that  tumble  turbu- 
lently  in  white-capped  tumults. 

Lake  steamers  earn-  you  up  the  Coeur 
d'Alene  and  over  the  St.  Joe's  peaceful 
waters,  streaked  with  shadows  or,  if  you 
like   a  canoe,  it  is  just  the 
sort  of  a  river  created  for 
fishermen    skilled  with    the 
paddle. 

At  these  headwaters,  if 
you  want  to  become  adven- 
turesome, you  can  secure 
guides  and  pole  farther  up- 
stream into  this  mountain 
country,  because  there  are 
big  fish  to  go  after. 

Pend  Oreille  attracts,  with 
its  great  body  of  water 
washing  the  wild  shores  of 
Idaho  mountains.  Here  you 
can  fish  all  summer,  along 
shoreless  mountain  steeps 
and  stuff  your  creel  with 
rainbow  trout.  And  when 
the  ice  comes,  you  can  fish 
all  winter  and  stuff  your 
creel  with  whitefish.  As  a 
delicacy,  whitefish  can  be 
compared  with  shad. 

Fishermen  cut  holes  in 
the  ice  and  settle  themselves 
in  little  fish  shacks,  just  big 
enough  to  house  themselves 
and  a  fish  or  so.  Kerosene 
lanterns  keep  them  warm 
and  the  sport  of  plumbing 
the     icv     waters     for     the 


whitefish  makes  them  forget  that  their 
feet  are  frozen. 

And  Priest  Lake — it  lies  in  the  heart 
of  the  Kaniksu  National  Forest  and  is 
walled  from  the  work-a-day  world  by 
high  mountains  that  make  rugged  shore 
lines.  It  is  a  fisherman's  lake  and  at- 
tracts hundreds,  along  with  their  fam- 
ilies. They  like  the  wildness  of  the 
region,  its  beauty,  its  many  little  islands 
and  the  strings  of  char  and  cut-throat 
they  carry  home.  It  is  but  82  miles 
from  Spokane. 

At  Hayden  Lake,  an  hour  from  Spo- 
kane, you  can  do  more  fashionable  fish- 
ing. That  is.  let  a  Chalet  bell  boy  help 
you  into  your  boat  and  wear  possibly 
your  second  best  clothes  to  fish  in.  The 
fish  won't  bite  any  better  but  you  may 
feel  better. 

The  Hayden  Lake  Chalet  is  a  most 
attractive  hotel  with  a  gorgeous  broad 
porch  that  looks  over  a  perfect  mountain 
lake,  where  you  can  rock  and  rock  all 
day  long  and  watch  the  sun  paint  its 
waters,  from  dawn  to  sunset,  in  opales- 
cent hues.  Here,  too,  you  can  play  golf 
on  a  fine  18-hole  golf  course  if  you  like. 


1  hese  are  but  a  few  of  the  lakes  in 
this  region — there  are  dozens  of  others 
for  your  week-ends.  The  streams  that 
tumble  in  tumult  or  trickle  in  lacy  spray 
through  these  mountain  recesses  have 
not  been  mentioned — they  are  a  story 
unto  themselves 

But  this  digression  can  be  made  about 
the  intermountain  tributaries  of  the 
Columbia  such  as  the  Kootenav  and  Pend 
Oreille  rivers,  and  then  this  tale  is  ended. 
For  some  unknown  reason  great  stur- 
geon leave  the  sea  each  spring  and  make 
their  way  up  the  Columbia  and  into 
these  intermountain  rivers.  These  stur- 
geon are  great  monsters  of  the  sea  that 
tip  the  scales  at  from  200  to  700  pounds 
and  it  takes  more  than  a  willing  worm 
to  catch  one,  but  fishermen  do  catch  them. 
Possibly  I  should  warn  you  before  I 
go  any  farther  that  this  is  not  a  fish  story. 
Sturgeon  fishermen  use  a  steel  cable 
and  great  hooks  for  their  fishing  gear. 
They  bait  the  hook  with  a  good-sized 
fish  and  let  the  hook  rest  on  the  bottom 
of  the  stream  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  visiting  sturgeon. 

Eventually  it  does.  The  sturgeon  de- 
cides on  a  little  refreshment 
and,  without  removing  the 
bones,  takes  fish,  hook, 
sinker  and  all,  which  proves 
that  a  big  fish  is  no  smarter 
than  a  little  fish — he  merely 
looks  that  way. 

At  this  point  the  sturgeon 
fisherman  hitches  a  team  of 
horses  to  the  line  and  drags 
out  the  mighty  creature  of 
the  deep. 

Each  year  at  Bonners 
Ferry.  Idaho,  on  the  Koote- 
nav River,  several  of  these 
sturgeon,  weighing  around 
200  pounds,  are  caught  and 
shipped  alive  to  the  Spokane 
Sportsmen's  Fair,  where  they 
make  personal  appearances 
in  specially  built  aquariums. 
But,  if  I  tell  true  fish 
stories,  there  is  no  reason 
why  visiting  fishermen 
should.  When  they  enter 
this  land  of  lakes  and 
streams,  where  the  fisher- 
men smile,  their  fishing  rec- 
ords are  invariably  broken 
and  their  fish  tales  become 
automatically  inflated.  All 
of  which  is  as  it  should  be. 


Fishing  on  Clearuater  River  that 

rushes  and  roars  on  its  way  to 

join  the  Snake.    There  are  trout 

here — plenty  oj  them 


'  '"WW'* 


At  iejt — Just  a  line  to  say  th 

someone  has  had  a  good  day  it 

this  land  of  fun  and  fish  at 

fancy  fish  stories 
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Plant  Stocks  Now 
PP^  for  Winter  Bloom 


Plant  Now  If  You 
Live  Along  the  Coast 
In  California.  Other- 
wise Save  "These  Rules 
Until  Next   Spring 


rHIS     favorite     flower     (sometimes 
called  Gilli flower)  is  hardy,  has  a 
lendid   appearance,   and   its   perfume 
well  known  to  be  enchanting.    It  is 
orthy  of  far  more  consideration  in  our 
estern  gardens  as  an  all  the  year  round 
>wer  than  is  usually  given  it.    In  fact, 
can  be  had  in  bloom  any  month  of  the 
ar  in  the  sections  which  are  in  close 
oximity  to  the  sea  or  which  do  not 
ve    too    much    frost    in    the    winter 
anths.    Frost  will  not  kill  stocks  or  do 
ch  injury  to  them  unless  the  cold 
ell  is  prolonged.    I  myself  have  seen 
e  of  the  finest  displays  of  this  flower 
full  bloom  in  December.    Even  when 
e  temperature  went  down  to  around 
degrees  for  a  few  nights,  they  just 
ng  their  spikes  of  magnificent  blos- 
ns  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  by  the 
ne  the  sun  was  really  up,  they  looked 
fresh  as  could  be  and  were  a  joy  to 
4old,  and  certainly  did  come  in  very 
Tul  as  cut  flowers  around  Christmas 
|d  New  Year  time. 

\nybody  living  in  the  coastal  region 
i  have  stocks  in  bloom  most  of  the 
lr  if  they  will  follow  the  few  cultural 
tes  I  am  going  to  give.  First  of  all, 
d  the  most  important  point  of  all,  is 
secure  first  class  seed.  Perhaps  you 
not  all  know  that  this  flower  throws 
uble  and  single  flowered  plants  from 
p  same  packet  of  seed,  but  only  the 
gle  flowered  plants  produce  seed, 
ly  the  double  flowers  have  real  beauty, 
iwever,  and  are  the  ones  you  wish  to 
ve  in  your  garden.    Seed  from  a  reli- 


The  Denholm  garden  in   Salinas,  California,  is  bordered  with 
stocks.    This  is  Mrs.  Denholm  with  one  of  her  favorite  magazines 


able  source  is  your  first  step.  This 
should  give  you  from  70  to  75  per  cent 
of  double-flowered  plants,  and  if  you 
have  your  plants  as  close  together  as  I 
am  going  to  suggest,  you  can  pull  out 
those  single-flowered  ones  as  soon  as  the 
flowers  appear  (you  cannot  tell  before 
they  are  in  the  bud  or  flowering  stage), 
and  not  make  your  bed  or  border  look 
ragged.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  get 
inferior  seed  you  will  have  only  from 
40  to  50  per  cent,  or  even  less,  double 
plants.  I  cannot,  therefore,  over-im- 
press the  necessity  of  getting  the  best 
seed  from  a  reliable  packet  box  or  seed 
store. 

Stocks  do  well  in  a  great  variety  of 
soils,  but  preference  should  be  for  a 
fairly  heavy,  rich,  fertile,  well  dug  and 
well-drained  soil.  Good  drainage  is  a 
necessity,  as  stocks  will  not  live  in  soil 
where  water  stands  for  any  length  of 
time.  If  possible,  dig  in  some  commer- 
cial plant  food  or  well-rotted  farm  yard 
manure,  and  you  will  be  amply  repaid 
with  stronger  plants,  stronger  stems,  and 
larger  spikes  of  flowers.  If  your  ground 
is  light  and  sandy,  it  is  almost  essential 
to  apply  humus  of  some  sort.  Fertilizing 
should  be  done  some  little  time  before 
seed  sowing  for  the  plant  food  to  become 
thoroughly  incorporated   with    tin-  soil. 


By 
David  Denholm 


After  having  put  your  ground  in  con- 
dition and  having  procured  your  seed 
from  a  reliable  source,  your  next  step 
is  to  plant  it.  There  are  several  ways 
in  which  to  plant,  but  the  most  satis- 
factory method  I  have  found  yet  is  to 
sow  the  seed  directly  into  the  open 
ground  where  the  plants  are  to  bloom, 
after  the  method  I  am  now  going  to 
describe. 

Several  days  before  you  intend  sow- 
ing, wet  the  ground  thoroughly.  In  a 
day  or  two  after  the  surface  moisture 
has  dried  off  a  little,  work  the  land  over 
to  a  depth  of  a  few  inches  with  a  hoe 
or  some  other  kind  of  a  cultivator  to 
break  up  any  crust  that  may  have 
formed  from  the  wetting. 

Having  done  this,  make  a  mark  about 
one  inch  in  depth  (being  careful  that  it 
is  only  one  inch)  where  you  intend  the 
plants  to  bloom.  Now  sow  your  Beed 
thinly  in  this  shallow  mark,  planting 
only  about  2  to  3  seeds  to  the  inch. 
Most  seeds  are  planted  too  thickly, 
which  is  both  wasteful  and  detrimental 
to  the  growth  of  the  plants,  making 
them  weak  and  spindly-  After  sowing 
the  seeds,  rill  in  the  mark,  level  with 
the  ground  surface.  This  leaves  the 
seeds  covered  with  one  inch  of  soil. 

Now  make  another  deeper  mark  or 
trench  about  three  inches  in  depth,  si\ 
inches  away  from  the  row  where  the 
seed  is  and  allow  water  from  a  hose  to 
run  slowly  down  this  trench,  and  con- 
tinue to  do  so  until  the  water  has  soaked 
clear  across  to  the  line  of  seed.     Do  not 
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allow  the  water  to  flood  over  the  ground, 
as  this  will  crust  badly,  and  the  plants 
will  not  come  through  in  good  shape. 
Two  days  after  this,  rake  the  surface 
of  the  seed  bed  a  little  to  make  sure  that 
there  is  no  crusting,  being  careful  not 
to  rake  deeply  and  disturb  the  seed. 
Then  leave  alone  and  do  not  water  again 
until  the  .plants  are  all  up  and  doing 
well,  which  will  be  in  about  seven  to  ten 
days'  time.  Stocks  should  preferably  be 
irrigated  from  the  ground  and  not 
sprinkled  overhead. 

When  the  plants  are  about  one  inch 
to  one  and  a  half  inches  in  height,  thin 
them  out  to  about  three  inches  apart, 
saving  the  strongest  plants.  This  and 
several  irrigations  and  cultivations  will 
be  all  that  they  will  require  until  they 
are  three  or  four  inches  in  height. 

When  they  are  about  this  size,  thin 
them  out  still  further  to  about  nine  to 
ten  inches  in  the  case  of  the  Dwarf  Ten 
Weeks,  Beauty  of  Nice,  and  Perpetual 
Branching  type.  If  they  are  of  the  Im- 
perial class,  leave  them  at  three  inches. 

Now  for  a  few  words  about  varieties. 
There  are  two  types  of  Stock  usually 
offered,  the  annual  and  the  biennial. 
The  latter  (which  embraces  those  known 
as  Giant,  Brompton,  or  Emperor  Stocks 
and  which  can  be  sown  only  in  June 
and  July,  flowering  the  following  March 
to  June,  depending  on  the  location)  are 
recommended  for  use  only  in  locations 
where  a  severe  winter  is  usual,  as  they 
are  hardier  than  the  annual  varieties. 
This  type  can  be  recommended  for  sum- 
mer camps  and  cabins,  where  they  can 
be  started  one  summer  and  will  bloom 
the  following  spring  and  summer.  The 
annual  type  is  comprised  of  the  Dwarf 
Double  fen  Weeks,  the  Beauty  of  Nice, 
and  the  Dresden  Perpetual  or  Perpetual 
Branching,  and  last  but  not  least  the 


Giant  Imperial  or  Improved  Bismarck 
varieties. 

Take  first  of  all  the  Dwarf  Double 
Ten  Weeks  Stock.  It  is  used  chiefly  for 
bedding  and  garden  decoration  pur- 
poses, for  use  in  the  front  of  borders 
and  where  a  dwarf,  bushy  plant  is 
required.  It  is  the  first  to  bloom  and 
makes  a  plant  about  12  inches  in  height 
with  a  nice  central  spike  and  numerous 
small  spikes  or  laterals  all  around  the 
center  spike.  It  is  not  much  use  as  a 
cut  flower,  however,  as  the  branches  are 
too  short. 

Next,  the  Beauty  of  Nice  class.  This 
is  very  similar  in  type  to  the  Dwarf 
Double  Ten  Weeks  except  that  it  is 
taller  and  has  larger  flowers.  It  grows 
about  18  inches  in  height,  has  a  fine 
central  spike  and  many  fine  lateral 
spikes. 

The  Perpetual  Branching  type  is  very 
popular  as  a  dual  purpose  stock.  It  can 
either  be  used  for  bedding  purposes  or 
for  cut  flowers,  is  admirably  adapted  to 
both  uses  at  the  same  time.  Growing 
about  20  to  22  inches  in  height,  it  has 
no  real  central  spike,  but  forms  a  sym- 


metrical, bushy  plant  with  many  side 
or  lateral  branches  which  when  cut  give 
rise  to  new  branches,  hence  the  name 
Perpetual  Branching.  Everybody  should 
grow  this  type. 

The  Imperial  or  Improved  Bismarck 
type  is  well  known  to  greenhouse  and 
market  growers  all  over  the  country, 
but  for  some  unknown  reason  it  has  been 
almost  left  out  of  the  home  garden.  This 
is  a  great  mistake,  as  in  my  mind  it  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  useful 
stocks  procurable,  and  I  urge  every 
lover  of  beauty  to  grow  some  Giant 
Imperial  Stocks.  They  form  a  tall  cen- 
tral spike  about  26  to  28  inches  in 
height,  just  filled  with  closely  packed, 
very  large  double  flowers  of  exquisite 
perfume.  A  few  lateral  branches  come 
out  of  this  center  spike  down  near  the 
ground  and  come  straight  up  to  about 
two-thirds  of  the  height  of  the  large 
spike  and  make  the  finest  of  cut  flowers! 
for  interior  decoration.  You  can  get! 
seed  of  almost  any  color,  among  thej 
most  beautiful  shades  are  Golden  Ball 
(yellow),  Chamois  (ivory  tinted  pink),| 
Golden  Rose,  a  deep  rose  pink,  the 
Lavender  and  Mauve  are  especially  fineJ 

In  the  case  of  the  annual  types  for' 
flowering  around  Christmas  time,  I  have* 
found  that  around  the  last  week  in  July 
or  first  week  in  August,  depending  upon 
» the  latitude,  is  about  the  ideal  time.    If 
planted  around  the  first  week  in  Septem-J 
ber,   they  will  give  you   plenty  spring 
flowers  around  the  first  week  in  March* 
For  early  summer  flowers,  plant  in  Jan4 
uary  and  February  and  they  will  bloom 
in  June  and  July.    For  later  blooms  in 
August  and  September,  plant  in  April 
and  May.    Those  planting  dates  appljfl 
to  the  milder  coastal  sections  only.   On«| 
would    have    to    modify    the    plantings 
somewhat  for  inland  locations. 


Our    Indoor 

THIS  is  a  picture  and 
planting  plan  of  our  in- 
door rock  garden  18  inches 
wide  and  27  inches  long,  built 
on  a  concrete  slab.  The  large 
rocks  in  the  back  were  set 
into  place  while  the  concrete 
was  soft,  leaving  pockets  for 
the  tiny  plants.  The  little 
pool  was  also  hollowed  out  at 
that  time.  When  the  slab 
was  firm  it  was  placed  in  an 
old  broiling  pan  which  had 
been  painted  a  pretty  green 
and  the  edges  filled  in  with 
soil  for  edging  plants.  Follow- 
ing is  a  key  to  the  planting  plan 
for   this    miniature    rockery: 


Rock    Garden 

1 — Fish  Pond. 
2 — Irish  Moss. 
3 — Coleus  plants. 
4 — Echeverias. 
5 — Parrot  Grass. 
6 — Rock  Ranunculus. 
7 — Small  Cactus. 
8 — Christmas  Cactus. 
9 — Tiny  Rock  Plant. 
10 — Gravel. 
1 1 — Moss. 
12 — Volcanic  Sulphur 

Rock. 
13 — Small  Bits  of  Colored 

Rock. 

The  shaded  portions  art 
small  rock  stepping  stones. 
— D.  Lincoln,  Santa  Paula.  I 
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Western  Garden  Movies 


reel  x.    How  to  Grow  Fuchsias 


Grow  fuchsias  in  your  Sunset 
garden.  You  will  love  their  grace- 
ul,  bell-like  flowers  in  clear  tones 
tnd  shades  of  red,  purple  and  soft 
pink.  They  bloom  freely  and  are 
.specially  desirable  for  the  coast 
lardens  ot  California.  Here's  how ! 


2.  Probably  the  simplest  way  to 
get  a  start  of  the  fuchsia  is  to  buy 
the  plants  in  tin  can  containers 
from  some  reliable  Pacific  Coast 
nurseryman.  They  may  be 
planted  at  practically  any  time 
of  the  year  but  fall  is  preferred. 


3.  Fuchsias  can  be  grown  also 
from  cuttings.  For  summer  cut- 
tings, take  short,  chunky  pieces 
about  3  inches  long  from  young 
growth,  cutting  below  a  joint. 
Bury  %  their  length  in  a  sunny 
box  of  damp  sand  until  rooted. 


4.  When  making  cuttings  in  mid- 
winter, take  them  from  well-rip- 
ened wood.  Cut  pieces  12  to  18 
inches  long,  severing  below  a 
joint.  Plant  them  2-3  their  length 
in  a  sandy  hole  in  the  garden  or  in 
trenches  tor  later  transplanting. 


5.  Then,  too,  fuchsias  can  be 
;rown  from  seed.  (The  English 
•eed  houses  carry  it.)  Sow  the 
eeds  in  flats  in  early  spring,  using 
soil  mixture  of  2  parts  garden 
oam,  i  part  sand  and  i  part  leaf 
inold,  all  three   sifted    together. 


6.  Before  transplanting  seedlings 
or  rooted  plants  to  the  garden, 
remember  that  the  fuchsia  is  hap- 
piest where  the  temperature 
ranges  between  50  and  60  de- 
grees. Set  plants  in  shade  or  at 
least   where    there    is  little  sun. 


7.  Set  each  plant  in  a  large  hole 
with  plenty  of  good  drainage.  Put 
the  plant  on  a  shovelful  of  sand 
and  fill  hole  with  good  rich  soil; 
water  thoroughly  and  firm  soil 
around  plant.  Be  sure  the  ground 
is  well  loosened  before  planting. 


8.  Once  planted  fuchsias  require 
little  care.  Give  them  plenty  of 
water,  especially  when  young, 
and  every  spring  mulch  with 
well-rotted  manure  or,  better  vet, 
dig  in  commercial  plant  food.  Do 
not  let  plant  food  contact  plant. 


Allow  fuchsias  to  grow  natu- 
rally or  train  them  flat  against  a 
►vail  by  removing  lower  branches 
nd  fastening  main  stems  to  wall. 
When  a  bushy  or  low-growing  ef- 
fect is  desired,  pinch  out  tops  of 
slant    to    stimulate    spreading. 


10.  Where  winters  are  severe, 
dig  small  fuchsias  in  fall,  pot 
them  and  carry  over  until  spring 
in  a  dry  cellar;  then  replant.  In 
California  along  the  Coast  no 
winter  care  is  necessary  except 
doing     the     necessary     pruning. 


11.  Fuchsias  make  lovely  bou- 
quets even  though  they  soon  per- 
ish. Cut  long  sprays  from  under 
sides  of  branches,  plunge  into 
cold  water  and  then  arrange 
flowers  so  that  the  "bells"  hang 
gracefully    over    sides    ot     bowl. 


*. 


12.   Those  interested  in  learning 

more  about  the  varieties  ot  fuch- 
sias should  join  the  Fuchsia  Soci- 
ety. Write  the  garden  depart- 
ment of  Si  wsi  1  Magazine  tor 
particulars  about  the  Societ)  and 
where    to   buy    plants    and    seeds. 
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These  photographs   and  plans 

tell  the  story  of  the   Wile/nan 

home  in  Los  Angeles 


I 


JTDGAR     Harrison 

Wileman,  Sunset's 
consultant  on  home 
furnishings  and  room 
arrangement,  is  glad 
to  help  you  with  spe- 
cific home  decorating 
problems.  Write  him 
in  care  of  Sunset, 
San  Francisco,  enclos- 
ing a  stamped,  selt- 
addressed     envelope. 


SECOND   FLOOR 
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Mr.  Wileman  has  put  into 
[practice  in  his  own  home  what 
he  preaches  each  month  in  the 
pages  of  this  magazine 


>^un 


set  Decorator's  Own  Home 


THERE  is  always  a  natural  curiosity 
on  the  part  of  readers  of  articles  on 
Interior  Decoration  as  to  the  style  and 
decoration  of  the  writer's  own  home. 
The  old  adage,  "Practice  what  you 
preach,"  appears  in  a  new  guise  when 
your  Consulting  Decorator  turns  from 
your  home  furnishing  problems  to  his 
own ! 

Here  are  two  or  three  glimpses  of  his 
home  and  a  short  description  of  its  most 
interesting  features. 

Comfort  has  been  emphasized,  both 
inside  and  out,  in  many  ways. 

The  living  room,  for  example,  has  a 
large  inglenook  fireplace  flanked  with  a 
comfortable  sofa  and  easy  chairs.  The 
master  bedroom  also  has  a  fireplace  with 
chaise  longue  and  chintz  covered  wing 
chair  close  at  hand. 

The  awning-covered  terrace  at  the 
rear  of  the  living  room  is  furnished  with 
porch  hammock,  table  and  deck  chairs. 
It  serves  as  an  outdoor  sitting  room 
where  meals  may  be  enjoyed  al  fresco  in 
full  viewof  lawn,  garden  and  nearby  hills. 

All  the  rooms  in  the  house  are  large 
and  airy;  each  one  has  a  double  exposure 
and  therefore  receives  sunshine  at  some 
rime  during  the  day. 

The  general  style  of  house  and  fur- 
nishings is  English,  although  no  strictly 
period  style  has  been  followed  throughout . 

The  living  room  contains  a  number  of 
Chippendale  pieces;  the  dining  room  fol- 
lows the  Duncan  Phyfe  style;  the  master 
bedroom,  with  its  mahogany  four  poster 
beds,  is  of  the  American  Federal  period. 

Green,  old  gold  and  copper-rose  are 


the  predominant  colors  in  living  and 
dining  rooms;  the  kitchen  is  yellow  and 
green  with  orange  color  accents. 

The  octagon-shaped  breakfast  room 
has  a  bay  window  which  permits  a  beau- 
tiful view  of  the  rose  garden;  here  the 
color  scheme  is  apricot  and  blue-green 
with  gay  cretonne  draperies  of  many 
harmonizing  hues. 

Peach  is  the  dominant  color  in  the 
master  bedroom.  It  is  used  faintly  on 
the  plain  canvased  walls,  it  is  stronger 
in  the  bedspreads,  and  is  combined  with 
yellows,  blues  and  minor  colors  in  the 
decorative  chintz  draperies  at  the 
windows.  The  adjoining  bathroom  is 
decorated  in  the  same  way. 

The  bedroom  of  the  two  daughters  is 
decorated  in  green  and  rose;  it  contains 
maple  furniture,  hooked  rugs  and  Colo- 
nial coverlets  from  Virginia.  The  bath- 
room scheme  here  also  ties  in  very  closely 
with  the  bedroom  and  is  strengthened  by 
color  accents  in  rug,  curtains  and  towels. 


Edgar  Harrison  Wileman 


The  boy's  bedroom  has  papered  walls 
with  a  simple  conventional  design  in 
blue  and  light  orange.  The  furniture  is 
of  walnut  and  the  draperies  of  cretonne 
with  a  bold  ship  design.  Altogether  the 
room   is   quite   masculine   in   character. 

Glass  curtains  are  not  used  in  any  of 
the  rooms  but  all  draperies  are  made  full 
enough  to  draw  right  across  the  win- 
dows and  are  lined  and  interlined. 

All  rooms  are  spacious — designed  ex- 
pressly to  live  in;  each  bedroom  easily 
accommodates  twin  beds  with  plenty  of 
space  for  an  easy  chair  and  the  other 
necessary  articles  of  furniture. 

Closet  space  has  been  well  taken  care 
of  in  the  bedrooms  and  there  is  a  linen 
cupboard,  a  cedar-lined  closet,  and  ample 
accommodation  downstairs. 

The  garden  is  still  in  process  of  land- 
scaping and  your  consultant's  hobby  is 
gardening.  Trees  have  been  planted 
here  and  there  and  have  yet  to  grow  to 
give  the  desired  results  of  decoration  and 
shade,  but  the  garden,  itself,  is  too  new 
to  have  taken  definite  shape.  Climbing 
roses  will  soon  cover  the  fences,  tall 
hollyhocks  from  seed  gathered  in  tin- 
garden  of  the  San  Carlos  Church  it 
Monterey,  California,  will  hide  bin 
walls  and,  with  the  help  of  Sr\si  1 
articles  and  plenty  of  good  exercise, 
there  will  be  color  schemes  worked  out 
in  the  garden  as  there  have  been  in  the 
home. 

Here  therefore  is  a  home  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word;  not  a  show  place  but 
one  where  the  daily  art  of  living  is  car- 
ried on  and  where  friends  like  to  linger 
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Half  a  Dozen  Bulbs 
To  Plant  This  Month 
In  Western   Gardens 


IN  these  days  when  selection  is  the 
first  consideration  and  we  must  de- 
cide what  among  many  we  desire  are  the 
best  buys  for  our  gardens,  I  have  made  a 
list  of  half  a  dozen  bulbs  for  September 
and  October,  that  is,  early  fall,  planting. 
A  dozen  of  each,  or  even  half  that  many, 
would  give  six  interesting  places  in  next 
year's  spring  garden  and  in  their  flower- 
ing between  them  cover  the  first  five 
months  of  the  year:  January,  Crocus 
Sieberi;  February,  Narcissus  Lord  Kit- 
chener; March,  Freesia  Purity;  April 
Dutch  Iris  and  Scilla  Campanulata; 
May,  Watsonia  Ardernei.  Moreover, 
they  are  all  easy  to  grow  and  good  in- 
creases, so  that  their  purchase  is  an  in- 
vestment for  the  future. 

Crocus  Sieberi 

The  thrill  of  the  many-colored  Dutch 
crocuses  in  the  grass  of  the  early  April 
garden  is  not  for  the  California  gardener. 
It  is  a  compensation  for  real  winter  and 
can  be  appreciated  only  by  those  who 
have  hungered  for  flowers  for  four 
months.  These  crocuses  can  be  grown  in 
California,  but  they  can't  be  grown  in 
our  lawns,  which  need  cutting  in  early 
spring.  Even  when  they  do  flower  they 
encounter  heavy  competition  from  much 
showier  flowers.  We  want  crocuses  when 
other  flowers  are  rare,  and  to  get  them 
then,  that  is,  in  January,  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  area,  we  have  to  resort  to 
a  smaller  but  really  lovelier  crocus  spe- 
cies, or  natural  form.  Planted  in  half 
shade,  beneath  a  young  tree  of  Prunus 


blireiana,  I  have  found  Crocus  sieberi 
permanent  and  delightful.  From  Christ- 
mas on  for  several  weeks  it  is  in  flower, 
its  small  rosy-lavender  blossoms  much 
appreciated  at  a  time  when  they  are  al- 
most alone.  Mine  were  planted  about 
three  inches  deep  and  somewhat  farther 
apart  several  years  ago  and  have  not 
been  touched  since,  and  they  get  only 
the  care  of  keeping  out  large  weeds. 

Some  day  I  plan  another  patch  of 
them,  and  then  I  am  going  to  interplant 
them  with  pieces  of  one  of  the  thymes, 
say  the  red-flowered  form  of  T.  serpyl- 
lum,  so  that  they  will  have  a  nice  carpet 
to  protect  the  frail  flowers  from  mud 
splashes  in  heavy  winter  rains.  There 
are  other  crocus  species  flowering  a  little 
later,  C.  imperati  and  C.  tommasinianus, 
both  mauve,  and  C.  susianus,  the  latter 
a  favorite  of  mine  and  very  distinct  from 
C.  sieberi  in  color,  being  orange  with 
brown  reverse  markings. 

Narcissus  or  Daffodil  Lord  Kitchener 

I  grow  about  two  hundred  varieties  of 
narcissus  and  one  of  the  meanest  ques- 
tions I  could  be  asked  would  be  to  select 
just  one.  But  many  are  expensive  or  at 
present  unobtainable,  so  to  recommend 
one  for  the  general  gardener,  one  which 
is  inexpensive  and  not  difficult  to  find,  is 
easier.  I  have  picked  Lord  Kitchener. 
First,  because  it  is  a  grand  grower  and  a 
good  increaser.  I  bought  twenty-five 
bulbs  some  years  ago,  dug  twenty-five 
holes  six  inches  deep  in  the  quite  nice 
pasture  land  which  had  just  become  my 
garden,  and  put  one  in  each.  I  got  about 
fifty  flowers  the  next  spring,  and  by  the 
third  spring  the  unmoved  bulbs  were 
nice  little  clumps  with  six  to  ten  flowers 
apiece.  Then  I  dug  them  up,  and  I 
found  that  after  division  I  had  just  two 
hundred  to  replant.  That's  interest  on 
your  money. 

Lord  Kitchener  is  one  of  the  giant 
Leedsii  class  of  daffodils,  with  broad 
white  perianth  or  collar  petals  and  a  cup, 
not  a  trumpet,  of  good  clear  yellow 
which  pales  as  the  flower  ages.  It  is  en- 
tirely distinct  from  the  yellow  trumpets 
such  as  Emperor  and  King  Alfred  and  a 
better  flower  for  garden  effect,  as  it  is 
less  heavy  and  so  less  likely  to  fall  on  its 
face  in  the  rain;  moreover,  it  has  tall, 
long  stems.    There  are  others  similar  to 
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it.  Sirdar  is  a  brother  and  equally  good. 
Mermaid  is  a  relation,  but  a  somewhat 
poorer  one.  Like  all  daffodils  it  should 
be  planted  in  early  rather  than  late  fall, 
as  it  will  begin  to  make  roots  in  the 
ground  by  September  and  to  deteriorate 
if  kept  out  beyond  October.  Give  it  as 
good  deep  soil  as  you  have,  in  sun  or  half 
shade,  and  don't  be  afraid  it  will  get  too 
much  water;  it  just  can't.  So,  if  the  gar- 
den is  in  a  warm  section  and  it  happens 
to  be  a  dry  winter,  water  well  occasion- 
ally from  the  time  the  tops  appear  until 
late  April.  Usually  nature  does  all  that 
is  necessary.  Don't  cut  down  the  leaves 
until  they  begin  to  go  yellow.  An  annual 
like  petunias  or  marigolds  can  be  planted 
between  the  bulbs  to  cover  the  place  left 
bare  as  they  die  down.  The  summer 
watering  these  need  will  never  hurt  the 
daffodil  bulbs. 

Freesia  (Purity) 

I  have  chosen  the  modern  pure  white 
variety,  a  great  improvement  over  the 
original  Freesia  refracta,  as  it  is  cheap,  a 
good  grower,  everywhere  available,  and 
because  though  the  colored  freesias  are 
many  of  them  delightful  in  their  various 
shades  of  salmon-pink,  golden-yellow, 
carmine-red  and  approaches  to  blue, 
white  is  still  peculiarly  pleasant  in  this 
graceful,  sweet-scented  flower.  Of 
course  if  you  differ  from  me  you  will  pick 
your  own  color. 

Freesias    are    South    Africans,    quit 
hardy  outdoors  in  coastal  California,  bi 
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limited  to  greenhouse  growing  in  colder 
climates.  For  garden  culture,  plant  the 
small,  white,  tooth-shaped  bulbs  with 
the  points  up,  for  the  roots  grow  out  of 
the  flattened  base,  which  should  be 
about  three  inches  below  the  surface  and 
about  the  same  distance  apart.  They 
like  lots  of  sun,  so  give  them  a  nice  warm 
place  with  good  drainage  and  a  light 
rather  than  a  heavy  soil.  They  are  nice 
in  patches  or  for  borders,  and  are  par- 
ticularly good  cut  flowers,  lasting  very 
well  in  water.  Freesias  flower  from  seed 
the  first  year  if  sown  in  early  summer,  or 
the  second  year  if  sown  in  early  fall,  but 
bulbs  are  of  course  easier  and  quicker 
and  give  you  just  what  you  order.  Don't 
delay  beyond  October  in  planting  them, 
for  this  is  a  case  of  the  earlier  the  better, 
the  bulbs  losing  vitality  if  held  too  long 
out  of  the  ground. 


Scilla  Campanulata 

Everyone  who  has  seen  the  English 
woods  full  of  bluebells  or  has  gone  to 
Kew  Gardens  in  mid  May  when  the 
ground  is  literally  carpeted  with  them 
would  like  to  grow  the  bulb,  which  is 


Scilla  nutans.  But  unless  you  have  a 
climate  somewhat  like  England  as  do 
many  of  you  in  the  Pacific  Northw 
where  the  spring  woods  are  always 
damp,  it  is  better,  certainly  it  is  in  Cali- 
fornia, to  substitute  its  Spanish  cousin, 
Scilla  campanulata,  with  larger  flowers,  a 
taller,  stronger  grower,  with  a  straight 
stem  rather  than  one  with  a  crook  at  the 
top.  It  is  better  adapted  to  our  climate 
because  it  comes  from  a  somewhat  simi- 
lar one  and  so  can  stand  more  drought. 
Scilla  campanulata  is  quite  generallv 
offered  in  blue  or  white,  sometimes  pink, 
though  the  last  is  always  rather  a  pink- 
ish mauve  or  a  bluish  pink.  The  blues 
are  best,  and  if  you  can  get  the  variety 
Excelsior  I  can  recommend  it  as  particu- 
larly good.  These  scillas  are  bulbs  to 
scatter  in  thick  patches  in  the  half  shade 
of  shrubs  or  woods,  anywhere  where 
they  will  look  natural  and  unstudied, 
but  they  can  be  used  in  clumps  in  a  bor- 
der, where  they  are  about  eighteen 
inches  high  when  in  full  flower.  Their 
culture  is  simplicity  itself;  just  plant  the 
bulbs  in  early  fall  about  three  inches 
deep  and  leave  them  alone  to  grow  and 
increase,  as  they  are  far  more  effective  in 
masses  than  when  first  planted  and  still 
rather  thin.  Scilla  nutans  can  be  satis- 
factorily grown  from  Oregon  north  and 
so  can  the  Siberian  squill,  Scilla  sibirica, 
but  the  latter  especially  is  not  worth 
trying  in  California,  for  it  wants  winter 
cold  for  its  constitution  and  short  spring 
grass  for  a  background.  At  least  that 
was  my  experience,  even  in  my  present 
garden,  which  is  colder  and  more  sunless 
in  winter  than  most  gardens  in  Califor- 
nia, yet  even  here  it  was  seemingly  too 
warm  and  dry. 

Dutch  Iris 

This  is  merely  a  trade  name  for  a 
series  of  bulbous  irises,  improvements  in 
size,  vigor  and  in  earlier  flowering  on  the 
older  Spanish  irises,  which  they  re- 
semble in  appearance  and  follow  in  cul- 
tural requirements.  Like  many  bulbs 
from  southern  climates  they  are  easier  to 
grow  outdoors  on  the  Pacific  than  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  indeed  the  American  sup- 
ply is  now  coming  from  California  and 
Oregon.  They  much  prefer  a  warm. 
sandy,  well-drained  soil  to  any  other  and 
want  sunshine  rather  than  shade.  They 
are  also  better  for  early  planting  where 
winters  are  not  cold,  but  further  north, 
in  the  state  of  Washington,  many  gar- 
deners prefer  to  wait  until  early  Novem- 
ber so  that  they  will  not  make  much 
winter  foliage.  They  begin  growth  at 
once  and  in  California  their  rather 
sparse  leaves  are  above  ground  all  win- 
ter, though  the  spikes  to  which  they  are 
directly  attached  do  not  lengthen  and 
get  surmounted  by  their  white,  blue, 
yellow  or  bronze  flowers  until  April. 


Dutch  irises  are  best  planted  in 
groups,  and  if  they  arc  behind  heavier- 
fohaged  plants,  say  columbines  or  geums 
or  something  which  has  good  leafage  of  a 
foot  or  so  in  spring,  their  own  rather 
long,  thin,  inadequately  leaved  stems 
will  be  less  evident.  For  this  reason  they 
are  not  adapted  to  growing  along  a  path, 
as  I  have  often  seen  them.  If  cut  flowers 
are  the  only  idea,  location  is  less  impor- 
tant, but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  lower  part  of  the  stem  with  the 
leaves  on  it  must  be  left  on  to  ripen  the 
bulb  for  next  year  unless  you  care  to 
sacrifice  it  to  longer  stems  as  the  florists 
frequently  do,  discarding  the  bulbs 
thereafter.  Dutch  irises,  having  very 
fine  substance,  are  long-lasting  either  in 
the  garden  or  as  cut  flowers.  I  hesitate 
to  recommend  particular  named  vari- 
eties, for  there  are  so  many  listed,  nearly 
all  good,  though  new  ones  are  constantly 
being  raised  which  are  improvements. 

Watsonia  Ardernei 

\\  atsonias  are  South  African  bulbs  re- 
lated to  the  gladiolus,  from  whi  h  they 
differ  in  taller,  stiffer  leaves  and  loiiiier- 
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GUEST  DINNER  DE  LUXE 


Melon  Ball  Cocktail  with 

Ginger  Ale 

Roast  Chicken  Gravy 

Mashed  Potatoes 

Baked  Tomatoes 

Hot  Rolls      Waldorf  Salad 

*Apricot  Chiffon  Pie  Coffee 


These  recipes  are  designed  to  be  clipped  and 
mounted  on  cards  for  your  recipe  file,  or  they 
may  be  pasted  in  your  cooking  scrap  book 

Apricot  Chiffon  Pie 

{Illustrated  on  these  pages) 

THIS  pie  is  truly  delightful.  The  crust  is  a 
new  one,  and  delicious,  as  is  the  filling. 
Concerning  the  apricots,  I  like  to  cook  con- 
siderably more  than  the  amount  called  for  in 
this  recipe,  keep  them  in  the  refrigerator,  and 
use  them  in  various  ways  on  various  days — ice 
cream,  tapioca  pudding,  and  so  on.  They  need 
no  soaking.  To  cook  them,  use  twice  as  much 
water  as  dried  apricots,  and  cook,  uncovered,  for  20  to  30  minutes,  without 
adding  sugar.    But  here  is  the  pie: 

Egg-and-Cream  Crust 

2  cupfuls  of  flour  1  egg,  beaten 

1  teaspoonful  of  salt  ^  cupful  of  table  cream 
Yl  cupful  of  shortening 

Cut  or  lightly  rub  the  shortening  into  the  sifted  flour  and  salt.  Add 
the  cream  to  the  beaten  egg,  and  stir  into  the  flour.  Turn  out  onto  a 
lightly  floured  board,  roll  out,  and  spread  on  pans.  Makes  two  shells. 
(One  may  be  pricked  and  baked,  empty,  or  it  may  be  wrapped  snugly  in 
waxed  paper  or  cellophane  and  kept  in  the  refrigerator  for  a  day  or  two, 
then  baked  at  450  degrees  for  about  15  minutes,  after  which  it  may  be 
filled  with  chocolate  or  lemon  or  other  filling.)  Set  one  shell  aside,  un- 
baked, while  the  apricot  filling  is  being  made: 

Apricot  Chiffon  Filling 

3  eggs,  yolks  and  whites  separated  ^  cupful  of  sugar 

2  tablespoonfuls  of  water  1  cupful  of  unsweetened  apricot  pulp 

Mix  the  egg  yolks  with  the  water  in  the  top  of  a  double  boiler  and  cook, 
stirring  constantly,  until  thick.  Beat  the  egg  whites  stiff,  and  beat  in 
the  sugar.  Combine  with  the  hot  custard  and  the  apricot  pulp  (this  is 
merely  beaten  and  mashed  with  a  fork)  and  mix  thoroughly.  Pour  into 
the  unbaked  pastry  shell,  and  bake  about  30  minutes  in  a  fairly  hot  oven 
(400  degrees). — M.  B.,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Roast  Lamb  or  Mutton,  French  Style 


SUNDAY  DINNER 

Roast  Lamb,  French  Style 

Combination  Salad 

Fresh  Apple  Pie  Cheese 

Coffee 


Buy  a  4-  or  5-pound  leg  of  lamb,  remove  all 
tissue  possible,  and  with  a  sharp,  slender  knife 
make  several  incisions  next  to  the  bone,  quite 
deep.  Take  bits  of  onion,  or  better  still  a  clove 
of  garlic  cut  into  bits,  and  press  into  the  cuts 
with  little  pieces  of  bacon.  Put  into  a  double 
roaster,  sprinkle  generously  with  salt  and  pepper  and  dredge  with  flour. 
Cut  up  2  or  3  pimientos  and  a  few  strips  of  bacon  in  the  bottom  of  the 
roaster,  and  lay  a  strip  or  two  of  bacon  across  the  meat.  If  you  are  using 
onion  rather  than  garlic,  add  some  minced  onion  also  to  the  pimientos 
and  bacon  in  the  bottom  of  the  pan.  Add  very  little  water  or  none  at  all 
until  the  roast  has  browned  a  bit,  then  put  in  a  little  to  prevent  the  vege- 
tables from  burning  on  the  bottom  of  the  roaster.  Bake  slowly  (at  350 
degrees)  from  lyi  to  3  hours,  according  to  the  size  of  the  roast.  Mutton 
requires  a  little  longer  cooking  than  lamb.  When  the  meat  is  almost  done 
(that  is,  about  40  minutes  before  it  is  ready  to  take  up),  put  the  required 
number  of  peeled  raw  potatoes  into  one  end  of  the  roaster  with  the  meat; 
about  15  minutes  before  taking  from  the  oven,  turn  the  contents  of  a  can 
of  small  peas  into  the  other  end  of  the  roaster,  and  there  you  have,  aside 
from  salad  and  dessert,  your  entire  dinner  cooked  in  one  pan,  with  very 
little  effort  or  attention  while  cooking.  The  various  seasonings  used  blend 
to  flavor  the  roast  deliciously. — Mrs.  M.  C,  Richmond,  California. 
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Will  you  share  your  favorite  recipes  with  other  Sunset 
readers?  $i  is  paid  for  every  recipe  published.  Address 
the  Kitchen  Cabinet,  Sunset  Magazine ',  San  Francisco 

Hamburger  Biscuits  and  Cream  Gravy 

1  small  onion,  minced  Salt  and  pepper 

1  pound  of  ground  beef  shoulder  or  Baking  powder  biscuit  dough 

round 


FOR  A  CRISP  AUTUMN  NIGHT 

♦Hamburger  Biscuits  and 

Cream  Gravy 

Baked  Summer  Squash  with  Tomato 

Head  Lettuce  Salad 

Baked  Apples  Milk 


Fry  the  minced  onion  in  a  small  amount  of 
shortening  in  a  frying  pan,  then  add  the  chop- 
ped meat,  season  with  salt  and  pepper,  and 
stir  and  cook  until  the  meat  loses  its  red  color. 
Roll  out  baking  powder  biscuit  dough  about 
%  inch  thick,  cut  with  a  fairly  large  cutter. 
Put  a  tablespoonful  of  the  prepared  meat  in 

the  center  of  one  biscuit,  cover  with  another,  and  press  down  the  sides  to 
keep  the  meat  from  bursting  out  in  the  baking.  Continue  until  meat  and 
biscuit  dough  are  used  up.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven  (450  degrees)  for  12  to 
15  minutes.  While  they  are  baking,  make  a  cream  gravy  in  the  frying 
pan  in  which  the  meat  was  cooked.  Serve  on  plates  from  the  stove,  pour- 
ing a  little  gravy  over  each  biscuit.— Mrs.  W.  W.  W.,  Compton,  California. 

Best  Corn  Pudding 


5  or  6  ears  of  sweet  corn 

J^  cupful  of  white  bread  crumbs 

3^  teaspoonful  of  salt 

1  teaspoonful  of  sugar 


2  eggs 

x/2  cupful  of  milk 

Butter 


A  BEST  DINNER 

*Best  Corn  Pudding        Fresh  Rolls 

Hot  Baked  Ham  garnished  with 

Fresh  Pickled  Beets 

Melon  Coffee 


Cut  off  the  tops  of  the  kernels  of  fresh  corn 
and  scrape  out  the  milk  with  the  dull  edge  of 
a  knife.  Mix  the  corn,  bread  crumbs,  salt  and 
sugar.  Beat  the  eggs  very  light,  add  the  milk, 
and  stir  lightly  into  the  corn  mixture.  Turn 
into  a  buttered  baking  dish,  dot  with  butter, 
and  bake  in  a  slow  oven  (325  degrees)  for  40  minutes.  Serve  hot  from  the 
baking  dish. — Mrs.  M.  S.,  Spokane,  Washington. 

Fruit  Cream  Dressing 


2  egg  yolks  or  whole  eggs 

Y2  teaspoonful  of  salt 

4  tablespoonfuls  of  powdered  sugar 


4  tablespoonfuls  of  pineapple  juice 
Yz  cupful  of  whipping  cream 


SPECIAL  LUNCHEON 

*Fruit  Salad  with  Fruit  Cream 

Dressing 

Toasted  Cheese  Strips  Coffee 

White  Cake,  Chocolate  Icing 

Salted  Nuts 


Beat  the  egg  yolks  or  whole  eggs  in  the 
upper  part  of  a  double  boiler,  and  add  the  salt, 
powdered  sugar,  and  pineapple  juice.  Cook 
over  hot  water,  stirring  constantly,  until  the 
mixture  coats  a  spoon.  Remove  from  heat, 
chill,  and  before  using  fold  in  the  cream, 
whipped  stiff.  This  delicious  dressing  blends 
deliciously  with  fruit  salad,  using  almost  any  combination  of  fruits. — 
B.  C,  Seattle,  Washington. 

Rice,  Cheese  and  Pimientos 

A  hearty  dish  for  luncheon  or  dinner  is  this  simple  combination. 
2  eggs  1  cupful  of  American  cheese,  grated  or 


1  cupful  of  cooked  rice 

2  or  3  canned  pimientos,  chopped 


cut  fine 
2  cupfuls  of  milk 
Salt,  pepper  and  paprika  to  taste 


Beat  the  eggs,  and  add  other  ingredients  in 
order  given.  Pour  into  a  buttered  baking  dish 
and  bake  in  a  slow  oven  (300  degrees)  until 
thick  and  firm.  The  baking  dish  may  be  set 
into  a  pan  of  hot  water  while  baking,  to  pre- 
vent its  cooking  too  fast  and  "separating"  as 
custard  does  when  baked  in  too  hot  an  oven. — G.  L.,  Rial  to,  California 


A  HEARTY  LUNCH 

*Rice,  Cheese  and  Pimientos 

Sliced  Tomatoes 

Baked  Pears  Warm  Cup  Cakes 

Hot  Tea 
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A  Practical  Article  To  Help 
Tou  Solve  That  Eternal 
Question  —  "What  Shall 
We  Have    For    Dinner" 


\X7ESTERN  homemakers  who  com- 
*  plain  that  meals  are  hard  to  plan 
will  need  only  to  look  over  the  inviting 
basket  pictured  on  this  page  to  find  a 
different  vegetable  for  every  day  for  at 
least  two  weeks,  without  once  repeating 
or  falling  back  on  those  delicious  but 
overworked  standbys,  corn,  beans,  peas, 
carrots  and  spinach.  All  of  these  vege- 
tables are  to  be  had  in  the  late  summer 
and  early  autumn  months,  and  many  of 
them  are  obtainable  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  in  Pacific  Coast  markets. 

There's  okra  for  instance.  Okra  is  at 
its  best,  think  many  who  are  fond  of  it, 
when  it  appears  in  company  rather  than 
solitary  state.  The  okra  has  a  peculiar 
smoothness  that  is  somewhat  lessened 
when  tomatoes  or  corn  are  used  with  it. 
In  meat  stews,  especially  those  of  the 
southern  Brunswick  type,  it  reaches  its 
proper  destiny.  Try  sliced  okra  with 
stewed  tomatoes  and  green  peppers  to 
savor  its  delicate  flavor,  or  add  some 
corn  to  the  concoction.  Try  it  in  any 
vegetable  soup  mixture,  and  the  soup 
will  be  the  better  for  it. 

Then  may  come  leeks.  Almost  all 
year  bunches  of  leeks,  looking  like  over- 
grown green  onions,  may  be  found  in 
western  markets.  Unlike  the  green 
onions,  whose  mild  flavored  cousins  they 
are,  leek  tops  are  tender  and  mild.  Usu- 
ally leeks  may  be  cut  into  two  tender 
sections,  each  three  or  four  inches  long. 
When  stewed,  seasoned  with  butter,  salt 
and  pepper  or  paprika,  and  served  on 
crisp  toast  they  make  a  delicious  addi- 
tion to  the  steak  dinner,  or  to  one  fea- 
turing roast  chicken  or  duck. 

Many  who  frown  on  salads  with  green 
onions,  will  welcome  the  same  salad 
mixture  when  sliced  leeks  are  used 
instead. 

The  true  pimientos,  looking  like  small, 
very  smooth  sweet  red  peppers  too  often 
are  known  only  as  they  come  from  the 
can.  They  lend  themselves  to  use  both 
raw  and  cooked.    Rings  of  their  bright 


How  To  Cook  These  Unusual 

Western  Vegetables 


fresh  scarlet,  linked  together  across  the 
crisp  white  fringed  leaves  of  an  endive 
salad,  present  a  picture  that  is  almost 
too  lovely  to  disturb.  Seeded  and  par- 
boiled, perhaps  eight  or  ten  minutes, 
until  tender,  they  may  be  used  as  most 
delightfully  colored  and  flavored  cups 
for  golden  buttered  corn.  Small  sizes 
make  a  beautiful  garnish  for  the  pork 
roast  platter.  Larger  ones  may  be  vege- 
table servings  in  themselves. 

Several  years  ago  an  eastern  magazine 
received  a  flood  of  protesting  letters,  all 
bearing  Pacific  Coast  postmarks,  after 
directions  had  been  published  for  cook- 
ing broccoli,  mentioning  the  green  leaves 
and  buds.  At  that  time  we  westerners 
thought  all  broccoli  was  white.  Since 
then,  however,  huge  fields  of  the  green, 
black  or  Italian  broccoli  are  seen  all  up 
and  down  the  Coast.  We  still  call  the 
white  spring  cauliflower  by  the  name 
broccoli,  but  make  the  distinction. 

Green  leaves  of  this  Italian  broccoli, 
and  the  still  greener  heads,  have  a  deli- 
ciously  mild  flavor.  The  tender  stalks 
are  often  compared  in  texture  to  aspara- 
gus. We  cook  the  whole  head,  serving 
it  hot  with  drawn  butter  or  Hollandaise 
sauce,  or  save  out  the  tender  center 
stalks  to  serve  cold  the  next  day  as 
salad.  Cook  broccoli  (uncovered)  in  a 
little  boiling,  salted  water,  and  drain 
well    before    dressing.      Here    is    mock 
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Hollandaise,  tasting  much  the  same,  but 
not  curdling  as  readily  as  the  real  thing. 

4  Mock  Hollandaise  Sauce 

3  tablespoonfuls  of  butter 

1  tablespoonfuls  of  flour 
i  cupful  of  hot  water 

'2  teaspoonful  of  salt 
A  few  grains  of  cayenne 

2  egg  yolks 

1  tablespoonful  of  lemon  juice 

Melt  the  butter,  stir  in  the  flour,  let 
cook  a  minute,  then  add  the  water 
slowly  and  cook,  stirring  constantly, 
until  a  smooth  sauce  forms.  Add  the 
seasonings,  and  pour  over  the  beaten 
egg  yolks.  Finish  cooking  over  hot 
water  for  a  minute  or  two.  Add  the 
lemon  juice  and  serve  immediately. 

This  sauce,  like  any  other  custard, 
especially  one  with  acid  such  as  the 
lemon  juice,  will  curdle  if  allowed  to 
cook  too  fast  or  too  long. 

A  similar  confusion  of  name  exists 
between  the  two  artichokes — green  or 
French,  and  Jerusalem.  The  first  are 
huge  unopened  buds  of  a  giant  thistle, 
that  is  sometimes  seen  grown  ornamen- 
tally for  its  big  purple  blossoms,  and  the 
second  are  rough,  knobby  tubers.  The 
big  green  ones  may  be  served  hot,  with 
drawn  butter  sauce,  or  cold  with  mayon- 
naise. Either  way  the  delicate  flavor 
and  tender  texture  add  much  to  the 
meal,  though  artichokes  are  not  to  be 
recommended  at  any  time  as  a  real  meal 
for  a  hungry  man.  They  should  be  eaten 
leisurely. 

Artichokes  may  be  boiled  or  steamed, 
after    any    extra    length    of   stem    and 
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broken  leaves  have  been  removed.  An 
artichoke  is  done  when  a  leaf  may  be 
easily  pulled  off,  which  is  from  25  to  45 
minutes,  depending  on  the  size.  Some 
cook  books  recommend  removing  the 
choke,  or  undeveloped  flower,  before 
cooking.  That,  I  find,  is  unnecessary, 
for  the  artichoke  holds  its  shape  better 
and  loses  none  of  its  fine  flavor  for  being 
cooked  intact.  Drain  the  cooked  buds 
upside  down,  to  allow  surplus  water  to 
run  out. 

The  Jerusalem  artichokes  look  and 
taste  something  like  potatoes,  but  are 
very  different  from  a  chemical  stand- 
point. With  an  exceedingly  low  carbo- 
hydrate content,  they  are  especially 
valuable  in  diabetic  and  other  low  starch 
diets.  Boil  until  tender  and  serve  them 
hot;  season  with  butter,  salt  and  pepper. 

Would  you  visit  the  Orient  ?  Then  try 
what  is  variously  known  as  Chinese  cab- 
bage, Chinese  lettuce,  wong  bok,  or 
pet  sei.  It  comes  in  long,  pale  green 
heads,  by  whatever  name  your  market 
man  may  call  it.  Here  is  a  real  treat. 
Cook  it,  allowing  plenty  for  shrinkage, 
and  serve  hot  with  seasoned  butter,  or 
shred  it  fine  raw  and  serve  with  this 
pimiento  cheese  dressing  for  one  of  the 
simplest  and  most  delicious  of  salads. 
Chinese  cabbage,  to  call  it  by  its  most 
easily  remembered  name,  has  a  flavor 
all  its  own,  a  little  like  cabbage,  perhaps 
more  like  lettuce,  with  a  peppery  zest 
like  that  of  watercress,  and  then  some- 
thing like  no  other  vegetable,  all  of 
which  recommends  it  highly  for  frequent 
use.    It  is  to  be  had  all  winter  long. 

Pimiento  Cheese  Dressing 

2  tablespoonfuls  of  nippy  pimiento  cheese 

1  tablespoonfuls  of  butter 

%  teaspoonful  of  paprika 

1 2  cupful  of  salad  oil 

1  tablespoonful  of  vinegar  or  lemon  juice 

Cream  together  the  butter  and  cheese, 
add  the  paprika,  then  the  oil  and  vinegar 
alternately  and  slowly,  beating  con- 
stantly. 

Chinese  radishes,  very  long  and  white, 
are  often  sold  by  the  piece,  by  the  yard, 
one  might  almost  say.  We  use  them 
sliced  or  diced  in  salads,  and  sometimes 
cook  them  in  very  little  water,  to  use  as 
a  hot  vegetable  with  an  exceptional, 
mildly  pungent  flavor.  In  cooking  them 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  they  shrink 
a  great  deal  and  to  allow  extra  bulk  ac- 
cordingly. Since  these  radishes  are  to 
be  had  from  early  fall  all  through  the 
winter,  they  may  be  counted  upon  to 
give  frequent  interesting  variety. 

The  richly  colored  heads  of  red  or 
purple  cabbage  lend  themselves  to  use 
in  salads  and  are  particularly  good 
cooked  when  prepared  in  this  good  old 
German  fashion.  When  served  with  a 
pork  chop  or  roast  pork  dinner,  this 
always  brings  requests  for  second 
helpings.  {Continued  on  next  page 


ww hen  daddy  comes  home  .  . 

There's  just  about  time  for  one  good  romp  —  and  then  it's  time  for 
Sonny's  supper.  How  proud  you  both  are  of  him !  How  you  love  to 
see  him  dig  right  into  his  cereal  and  milk! 

If  you  haven't  tried  it — give  him  a  bowl  of  Kellogg's  Rice 
Krispies  for  supper.  Watch  him  listen  ...  as  those  toasted  rice  bubbles 
actually  crackle  out  loud.  Then  see  him  eat ! 

Kellogg's  Rice  Krispies  are  one  of  the  best  of  cereals  for  chil- 
dren. They  are  so  tempting,  nourishing — and  so  easy  to  digest.  Rice 
Krispies  help  youngsters  sleep  soundly  —  for  they  do  not  overtax, 
like  many  heavy  foods. 

Serve  Rice  Krispies  for  breakfast,  lunch  —  or  with  the  after- 
school  glass  of  milk. 

Rice  Krispies  are  sealed  in  a  waxtitk  bag  which  is  placid  inside 
the  red-and-green  package  and  keeps  them  oven-fresh.  Made  by 
Kellogg  in  Battle  Creek.    Quality  guaranteed! 


Xew  I'ltiSlf-Opfil  Toft  —  You  don't  need  to  cut  or  tear  the  package. 
Simply  press  with  your  thumbs  along  dotted  line— and  the  patented  hinged 
top  opens! 
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GRAHAMS 

win  in  the  race 


Vitamins . . . calories . . .  Honey  Maid 
Grahams  abound  with  them — especially 
Vitamin  B,  which  is  sb  important  for 
growth.  Mothers  are  interested  in  fa&s 
such  as  these.  But  youngsters  care  more 
about  the  crunchy  goodness  and  incom- 
parable flavor  (sweetened  with  honey, 
you  know).  Honey  Maids  are  the  ideal 
between-meal  "bite"— for  mothers  know 
that  they  encourage  healthy  appetites. 

Save  Money 
—  buy  thrift  packages! 

Fresh  from  Pacific  Coast  bakeries  near- 
by, and  sealed  in  with  wax  wrappings. 
The  large  money-saving  green  package 
is  the  one  your  grocer  will  recommend. 


NATIONAL  BISCUIT   COMPANY 
"Uneeda  Bakers" 

y/oney  Maid 

^^^^  RBG.      Jjy      [7.  S.  PAT*  OFF. 
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Sweet  Sour  Red  Cabbage 

1  small  head  of  red  cabbage 

1  cupful  of  water  or  stock 

1  small  onion,  if  desired 

1  small  tart  apple 

3  tablespoonfuls  of  savory  fat  or  butter 

3  tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar 

1  tablespoonful  of  brown  sugar 

yi,  teaspoonful  of  allspice 

1  whole  cloves 

Brown  the  onion  lightly  in  the  fat, 
add  the  stock  and  the  shredded  cabbage 
and  diced  apple.  Cover  and  simmer 
until  nearly  done  (about  30  minutes). 
Add  the  vinegar,  sugar  and  spices,  cook 
a  few  minutes  more  and  serve.  A  little 
salt  may  be  needed  if  the  fat  is  not  very 
salty. 

Kohlrabi  is  hard  to  classify.  It  looks 
like  a  root,  but  grows  above  the  ground, 
in  pale  green  globes,  with  leaves  sprout- 
ing from  the  sides.  It  is  a  distant  cousin 
of  the  turnip,  and  may  be  cooked  in 
much  the  same  way,  giving  its  own  con- 
tribution to  vegetable  soups  and  meat 
stews,  and  adding  not  only  its  flavor  but 
delicate  green  cubes  to  many  a  vege- 
table plate.  Kohlrabi  may  be  creamed, 
or  seasoned  very  simply,  or  used  as  a 
component  of  raw  vegetable  salad.  Only 
a  thin  peeling  need  be  taken  off  in 
preparing  it. 

Unusual  roots  include  both  salsify,  or 
oyster  plant,  and  celeriac,  or  celery  root. 
The  salsify,  looking  somewhat  like  a 
small  parsnip  with  rough  brown  skin, 
darkens  quickly  when  scraped,  so  should 
be  protected  by  being  cleaned  under 
water,  then  dropped  as  cut  into  salted 
or  slightly  acidulated  cold  water.  (Use 
I  tablespoonful  of  vinegar  to  each  quart 
of  water.)  Though  the  flavor  is  good 
when  salsify  is  cooked  and  seasoned 
with  butter,  salt  and  pepper,  the  grayish 
color  is  somewhat  against  it.  A  better 
appearance  is  given  by  a  cream  or  cheese 
sauce,  or  when  it  is  used  in  combination 
with  corn  in  a  scalloped  dish.  Cream 
soup,  flavored  with  salsify,  really  re- 
sembles that  made  with  oysters. 

Celery  root,  too,  is  rather  a  rough 
looking  customer,  especially  when 
brought  to  market  untrimmed.  The 
specimen  shown  in  the  photograph  has 
been  trimmed  both  as  to  top  and  root, 
in  the  way  celery  root  is  most  often  met. 
One  good  big  one  will  serve  six.  It  is  a 
member  of  the  celery  family,  but  the 
enlarged  root  is  eaten  rather  than  the 
leaves.  We  cream  celery  root,  and  use 
it  in  creamy  soups  and  vegetable  chow- 
ders. Cubes  of  it,  either  cooked  or  raw, 
improve  many  salads.  The  outer  layer 
is  tough  and  stringy,  so  a  generous 
peeling  must  be  taken  off. 

Little  pear-shaped  tomatoes,  abun- 
dant in  September  and  October,  are 
often  used  only  for  pickles  and  pre- 
serves. They  are  equally  good  for 
salads,  especially  those  offish  or  chicken 
where  a  tomato  garnish  is  desired. 

Watercress  and  endive  also  deserve 
mention  as  salad  materials.    Both  boast 


Jrleres  a  nice 
little  problem  in 
household  finance 

How  to  serve  a  superb  Sunday 
Night  Supper  for  6,  to  cost  not 
more  than  $1.50  altogether? 

That's  easy! 

Here's 

the  way 

I 
work  it: 


Jjyndi 


en  Chicken  Mousse 

(75c  or  less) 

Hot  Biscuits  and  Butter 
(15c) 

Loganberry  Jelly     Lemon  Chiffon  Pie 

(Homemade,  15c)  (Homemade,  20c  or  less) 

Coffee  doc) 

Grand  Total — a  marvelous  supper  to  serve 

6  persons  amply;  total  cost  not  over  $1.40 

k    Leaving  a  dime  to  cover  seasonings  and  such 

that  we  didn't  count! 

Knowing  that  you  western  women  who 
read  Sunset  are  eager  for  really  good  host- 
ess helps,  we  have  asked  the  originator  of 
this  delightful  supper  to  write  out  for  you 
all  her  recipes  and  her  plan  of  work  in 
full.  We  shall  be  happy  to  send  you  a  copy 
of  this  on  request,  for  we  want  you  to 
discover  for  yourself  the  smart  economy 
and  satisfaction  of  using 

LYNDEN 

BRAND 

Boneless  Roast  Chicken 

Just  fill  in  and  mail  the  attached  coupon 

KiKE  RECIPilcilRDii 

Wash.  Co-Op.  Egg  &.  Poultry  Assn., 

Dept.  S,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  the  Lynden  Sunday 
Night  Supper  Plan. 

Name 


Address 

[Note:  If  your  grocer  does  not  handle  Lynden  brand 
Boneless  Roast  Chicken,  enclose  his  name  and  50 
cents  with  your  letter,  and  we  will  send  you  at  once 
a  Vi-lb.  can,  so  that  you  may  learn  at  first  hand 
how  good  it  is.  You'll  like  the  grand  roasted  flavor] 
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A  Girl's  Pocket  Book 

I  um  a  girl years  of  age  and  I  would 

like  to  know  what  I  can  do  for  SUNSET 
Magazine  which  will  put  money  into  my 
pocket  book  every   month. 


NAME 

ADDRESS. 


CITY STATE. 


Mail   to  Sunnct   Magazine,   Dept.   202-Sept. 
San  Eranciaco,  Calif. 
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a  dainty  appearance.  The  white, 
bleached  endive  is  especially  delicious 
with  fish,  meat  and  vegetable  salads. 
The  cress  is  well  suited  to  combination 
with  the  fruit  and  cheese  mixtures. 

The  squash  family  has  two  especially 
interesting  and  little  used  members,  the 
Italian  zucchini,  one  of  the  summer 
squashes,  and  Danish  green  and  yellow 
winter  squash. 

Zucchini  about  the  size  of  salad  cu- 
cumbers may  be  split  in  half,  unpeeled, 
the  cut  side  covered  with  a  slice  of  bacon, 
and  the  two  baked  together  until  brown 
and  tender,  about  half  an  hour.  Smaller 
ones  may  be  sliced  crosswise,  and  stewed 
for  a  very  few  minutes  to  be  seasoned 
with  bacon  fat  or  other  meat  drippings. 
A  delicious  squash  and  tomato  casserole 
is  another  delightful  combination. 

The  Danish  squashes  begin  to  arrive 
late  in  summer,  and  then  their  fine  yel- 
low meat  resembles  the  more  firm  vari- 
eties of  summer  squash.  When  fully 
ripe  the  texture  is  much  drier,  but  still 
has  the  same  fine  quality.  At  any  time 
these  little  squash  will  steam  or  bake 
with  remarkable  speed,  15  to  25  minutes 
is  sufficient  cooking  time. 

The  convenient  size,  a  half  squash 
usually  making  one  good  serving,  adapts 
it  to  ever  so  many  forms  of  serving. 
Coming  as  the  first  ones  do,  in  the  height 
of  the  tomato  season,  suggests  fitting  a 
half  tomato  into  the  hollowed  out 
squash.  Seasoning  and  buttered  crumbs 
top  off"  both,  and  a  half  hour  in  a  moder- 
ate oven  brings  to  the  table  a  very  good 
looking  and  delicious  vegetable,  a  fine 
one  for  the  vegetable  dinner. 

That  same  convenient  little  hollow 
may  hold  any  one  of  several  kinds  of 
meat.  Small  sausage  balls,  link  sau- 
sages, pork  chops,  bacon  strips  and  small 
cubes  of  salt  pork  all  serve  to  make  a 
good  vegetable  taste  still  better. 

Purple  eggplant,  shining  as  though 
varnished,  is  to  me  one  of  the  most  in- 
triguing of  vegetables.  It  has  always 
seemed  too  bad  that  the  glossy  dark 
skin  must  be  discarded  when  eating. 
Eggplant  is  best  known  when  slices  of 
it  have  been  batter  or  crumb  dipped  and 
fried.  But  it,  too,  combines  well  with 
the  versatile  tomato,  when  cubes  of  the 
eggplant  are  seasoned  in  alternating 
layers  with  the  sliced  tomato,  buttered 
crumbs  topping  the  whole,  to  be  baked 
with  an  entire  oven  dinner.  The  egg- 
plant makes  a  wonderfully  fine  main 
dish  for  the  vegetable  dinner  when  pre- 
pared as  directed  here.  It  shrinks  a  good 
deal,  so  generous  estimates  should  be 
made  when  buying. 
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to  stuff  the  lower 
ends  of  bamboo 
garden  stakes 
with  putty; 
otherwise,  snails 
and  other  pests 
hide  in  them. 
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J-ASTE  it!  The  rich,  mellow  flavor  that  is 
Clicquot's  own  distinctive  taste  is  aged  flavor.  It  takes 
time  and  care  to  produce  it.  First,  the  finest  of  ingredients 
are  AGED  6  MONTHS.  Then,  and  only  then,  the  blend  is 
sweetened  and  combined  with  sparkling  water  to  give  ic 
life  and  zest.  No  wonder  Clicquot  Club  is  good.  Like 
ripened  fruit,  it  has  a  flavor  that  only  Time  can  give. 
That's  why  it  is  America's  own  fine  ginger  ale. 


NBC  network  every  Friday  P.M. 


On  the  air!  Eskimo  Night  Clul 


That    EXTRA    Something:    Finest  of  real  fruit  flavorings True 

Jamaica  ginger  root Mellowed  ant/  ripened  by  Time Pure  Cuban  cane 

sugar Sparkling,  crystal-clear  water Bottled  in  brand-new  bottles. 


Clicquot  Club 

GINGER    ALE 
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You  can  be 

PROUD 

of  your  bakings  with 
GLOBE  "AT  FLOUR 


GOOD  luck  in  baking  is  chiefly 
a  matter  of  good  ingredients. 
And  when  you  use  Globe  "Al" 
Flour  .  .  .  you  are  using  a  flour  that 
most  California  women  have  de- 
pended upon  for  over  40  years  to 
give  them  successful  bakings.  Fine- 
textured  cakes,  flaky  pie  crusts, 
tempting  biscuits  and  delectable 
cookies  can  all 
be  made  from  the 
same  sack  of  Globe 
"Al"  Flour.  In  fact, 
Globe  "Al"  Flour 
is  good  for  every 
baking  purpose. 


FLOUR 

j;  JpJLOBEMILLS 

Li'.'..:*"""' """"-    JD 


ON    THE    AIR 

Columbia  Don  Lee 
System  .  .Tuesday  eve- 
nings—8:30  to  9:00 


Mail  coupon  for  your  copy  of  "Practical  Recipes 

GLOBE  MILLS  *"  ] 

907  E.  3rd  Street,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Please  send  me,  free,  your  64-page  book 
"Practical  Recipes. "  (Coupon  y.ood  only  in  U.S.A.)    ( , 

Name 


Street  and  No. 
City 


.S9 -it  ,_! 


Use    Western   Vegetables    and    Fruits   in 

Croquettes 
and    Fritters 


Says  Bertha  E.  Shapleigh 


TN  memory  a  dish  of  crisp,  cylindrical 
-*-  rolls,  delicately  browned,  piled  in 
pyramid  form  and  garnished  with  water- 
cress, is  before  me.  When  broken  open, 
the  rolls  prove  to  be  delicate  creamed 
chicken  and  ham.  That  is  what  a  cro- 
quette should  be  when  made  of  fish  or 
meat,  a  shape  crisp  on  the  outside  and 
creamy  on  the  inside,  or  in  other  words, 
a  creamed  mixture  fried  in  deep  fat. 
Following  is  a  recipe  which  may  be  fol- 
lowed for  any  croquette,  substituting 
different  meats,  fish,  or  cheese. 

Chicken  and  Ham  Croquettes 

3  tablespoonfuls  of  butter 

14  cupful  of  flour 

Y\  cupful  of  well  seasoned  chicken  stock 

Y\  cupful  of  cream  or  evaporated  milk 

i  cupful  of  cooked  or  canned  chicken,  diced 

1  j  cupful  of  chopped  cooked  ham 

Yolk  of  I  egg 

Seasonings  of  salt  and  pepper 

White  bread  crumbs 

White  of  I  egg 

34  cupful  of  milk  or  water 

Oil  or  any  preferred  fat  for  frying 

Melt  butter  in  a  saucepan,  add  flour, 
and  blend;  add  stock  and  cook  until 
smooth  and  thick;  add  cream  or  evap- 
orated milk,  and  cook  one  minute.  Sea- 
son to  taste  with  salt  and  pepper.  Mix 
chicken  and  ham  with  egg  yolk  and 
seasonings  of  salt  and  pepper  and  celery 
salt  if  liked.  Add  sauce  to  meat  a  little 
at  a  time,  being  careful  not  to  make 
mixture  too  soft  for  shaping.  The  white 
meat  of  chicken  will  take  up  more  sauce 
than  the  dark  meat.  Spread  mixture  on 
a  plate,  cool,  and  when  firm  enough  to 
handle,  divide  into  eight  equal  portions. 
Have  ready  a  dish  of  fine  white  bread 
crumbs,  and  a  shallow  dish  in  which  is 
the  slightly  beaten  white  of  an  egg 
diluted  with  yi  cupful  of  milk  or  water. 
On  a  board  place  a  part  of  the  crumbs. 
Take  a  portion  of  the  mixture  on  a 
spoon,  drop  into  the  crumbs,  and  roll 
into  a  ball,  dip  into  egg  white,  then  into 
the  crumbs  again.  Remove  to  a  part  of 
board  on  which  are  no  crumbs,  and 
shape  into  a  cylinder — thick  and  short, 
having  as  few  crumbs  clinging  to  it  as 
possible.  Continue  until  all  the  portions 
have  been  shaped. 

Heat  the  fat,  and  when  a  piece  of 
white  bread  dropped  into  it  becomes  a 
delicate  brown  while  you  count  40  (as  a 
watch  ticks)  fry  the  croquettes  one  min- 
ute, or  until  the  shade  of  brown  desired. 
Drain  on  soft  paper.     If  a  lar^c   kett It- 


containing  enough  fat  to  make  it  pos- 
sible to  lower  a  frying  basket  is  used, 
four  croquettes  may  be  fried  at  a  time. 
After  frying  each  lot,  see  that  the  fat  is 
still,  as  any  bubbling  indicates  the 
presence  of  water,  which  will  prevent 
browning  and  also  cause  croquettes  to 
soak  fat.  Serve  croquettes  at  once,  gar- 
nished with  watercress  or  parsley,  but 
it  is  best  not  to  pour  sauce  around,  as 
it  will  soak  into  the  croquette,  which 
you  have  been  making  crisp  by  frying. 
A  sauce  such  as  cream,  tomato,  or  hol- 
landaise,  may  be  served  separately,  or 
a  creamed  vegetable,  such  as  creamed 
peas  or  asparagus  may  accompany  the 
chicken  and  ham  croquettes. 

The  important  points  in  making  and 
cooking  croquettes  are  to  have  them 
creamy,  well  shaped,  thoroughly  covered 
with  egg,  coated  with  white  crumbs 
finely  sifted,  and  fried  in  fat  which  is 
just  the  right  temperature. 

Just  a  word  about  the  crumbs.  Use 
only  white  dried  bread, -finely  ground, 
and  sifted  at  time  of  using,  so  that  the 
crumbs  are  all  the  same  size.  Dark 
crumbs  can  be  used  for<bread  puddings 
flavored  with  spice  or  chocolate,  or  for 
scalloped  tomatoes.  Another  important 
item  is  the  egg  used  for  dipping  or  coat- 
ing the  croquette.  The  white,  the  yolk, 
or  the  whole  egg  may  be  used.  Beat 
slightly  and  add  %  cupful  of  milk  or 
water.  Thoroughly  cover  every  portion 
of  the  croquette,  as  one  place  no  bigger 
than  a  pin  point,  if  left  without  egg, 
admits  the  fat,  and  often  allows  some 
of  the  inside  to  burst  through. 

The  temperature  of  the  fat  is  im- 
portant. Test  either  with  a  deep-fat- 
frying  thermometer  or  with  the  white 
part  of  a  piece  of  bread ;  for  all  cooked  mix- 
tures, such  as  croquettes,  the  thermome- 
ter should  register  from  3750  to  3900  F.; 
or  the  bread,  when  dropped  into  the  fat, 
should  brown  the  right  shade  in  40  sec- 
onds, or  40  counts  as  the  clock  ticks. 
For  uncooked  mixtures,  as  fritters,  the 
thermometer  should  register  3600  to  3750 
F.;  or  the  cube  of  bread  should  brown  in 
one  minute,  or  60  counts.  Be  careful  not 
to  over-heat  the  fat,  as  over-heating 
causes  fatty  acids  to  develop  and  these 
acids  cause  indigestion.  If  there  be  but 
three  or  four  croquettes,  use  a  small 
heavy  saucepan  and  about  one  pound 
of  fat,  just  enough  to  give  a  depth  suffi- 
cient to  float  the  croquette,  and  fry  one 
or  two  ;it  a  time,  turning  them  once  or 
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twice.  If  the  odor  of  frying  is  undesir- 
able, the  croquettes  can  be  baked.  After 
crumbing,  dip  each  one  in  melted  butter, 
place  on  a  buttered  pan  and  bake  in  a 
fairly  hot  oven  (425  degrees),  turning 
once  or  twice  while  browning.  This 
method  does  not  give  a  perfect  product, 
but  the  croquettes  taste  good. 

For  the  croquette  with  a  white  sauce 
foundation,  one  may  use  cooked  meat, 
fish,  vegetable,  or  cheese.  Some  vege- 
tables such  as  potato,  sweet  potato,  or 
a  pur^e  of  peas  or  beans,  make  excellent 
croquettes  by  the  addition  of  eggs  and 
no  sauce.  Potato  croquettes  are  good  to 
serve  with  meat  which  has  a  sauce  and 
are  permissible  in  a  formal  dinner. 

Potato  Croquettes 

To  one  pint  of  well-seasoned  mashed 
potatoes,  add  one  whole  egg  or  two 
yolks,  the  whites  being  used  for  dipping 
the  croquettes  before  frying.  Shape  as 
indicated  above,  keeping  the  cylinders 
short  and  thick.  Roll  lightly  in  flour, 
then  dip  in  egg  and  roll  in  crumbs.  Fry 
in  deep  fat  to  a  golden  brown. 

The  round  ball,  which  is  always  the 
first  process  in  shaping  a  croquette,  may 
be  flattened,  and  the  center  filled  with 
a  spoonful  of  creamed  meat  or  vege- 
tables. Roll  the  edges  around  the  filling, 
and  proceed  to  shape,  dip  in  egg  and 
crumbs,  and  fry  as  usual.  These  are 
surprise  croquettes,  or  on  a  menu  with 
French  names  are  "Pommes  de  Terre, 
en  Surprise." 

Another  type  of  croquette  is  one  made 
of  cereal,  as  rice,  hominy,  or  farina. 
This  croquette  has  no  white  sauce  foun- 
dation, being  the  cooked  cereal  with  egg 
added  to  it.  Hominy  croquettes  are  an 
excellent  accompaniment  to  game  and 
chicken.  A  good  croquette  to  serve  with 
chicken  is  a 

Rice  Croquette  with  Jelly 

]/i  cupful  of  washed  rice 
yi.  cupful  of  cold  water 
l/i  teaspoonful  of  salt 
i}4  cupfuls  of  milk  (hot) 
Yolks  of  1  eggs 
1  tablespoonful  of  butter 

Cook  the  rice,  which  is  put  over  the 
fire  in  cold  water  with  the  salt,  until  the 
rice  has  absorbed  the  water.  Add  milk 
and  let  steam  until  rice  is  tender,  at 
which  time  the  milk  will  probably  be 
absorbed.  Add  yolks  of  eggs,  slightly 
beaten,  and  stir  with  a  fork  until  thor- 
oughly mixed  with  the  rice;  add  butter, 
and  turn  onto  a  plate  to  cool.  Divide 
into  eight  portions,  roll  in  crumbs,  and 
shape  into  balls  having  an  indentation 
in  the  top  of  each  ball.  Dip  in  egg,  then 
in  crumbs,  and  fry  to  a  golden  brown. 
Drain,  and  place  a  cube  of  jelly  on  each, 
in  the  indentation  at  the  top. 

With  a  salad  a  cheese  croquette  goes 
well.  One  cupful  of  diced  cheese  added 
to  ]A  cupful  of  thick  white  sauce,  sea- 
soned with  salt  and  cayenne,  and  the 
yolks  of  2  eggs  added  after  the  cheese 
has  melted,  will  give  8  or  10  croquettes. 
{Continued  on  j allowing  page) 


More  Value  for  Less  Cost 
than  from  any  other  food 

Milk! — the  most  precious  article  in  your  diet — the 
most  nearly  perfect  food  that  comes  to  your  tahle. 
More!  —  your  very  best  all-purpose  food,  to  cook  with 
other  foods  and  make  them  so  much  better.  And  still 
more  —  milk  is  the  lowest  cost  food-value  your  money 
can  buy! 

For  adult  efficiency  and  for  growth  promotion  in 
hard-playing  school  children  milk  is  the  prime  protective 
food — for  muscles,  bones,  teeth,  blood  ami  brain.  See 
that  your  child  gets  a  full  quart  each  day — a  glass  each 
morning,  a  glass  at  school,  and  a  daily  abundance  of 
cooked  foods  made  appetizing  and  wholesome  witli  milk. 

Wherever  you  are,  just  remember  the  name  for  high- 
est quality — GOLDEN  STATE.  All  the  vast  resource! 
of  California's  largest  distributor  of  dairy  products 
combine  to  give  you  a  constant,  dependable  supply  of 
milk  —  rich  above  and  below  the  cream  line. 

RADIO— "The  Golden  State  Family  Robinson"  Kuril  Saturday,  7:.?()  p.m..  Ml- KM) 
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An  English  croud  waits  pa- 
tiently in  a  pouring  rain 
to  see  the  King  and  Queen. 


I 


When  it  rains 
it  pours 

Don't  allow  yourself  to  be  deceiv- 
ed by  the  fact  that  all  table  salts 
look  alike.  For  Morton's  Iodized 
Salt  is  utterly  different  from  or- 
dinary brands.  Made  with  cube- 
shaped  crystals,  which  tumble  off 
one  another  instead  of  sticking 
together  like  the  flake  crystals  of 
inferior  salts,  it  pours  just  as 
freely  on  damp  days  as  on  dry. 
Yet  it  costs  but  10c  a  month  to 
enjoy  this  salt  which  also  guards 
children   from   simple   goiter. 

MORTON'S 


SALT 


IODIZED  OR   PLAIN 


ID* 


Shape  into  short  thick  cylinders,  dip  in 
egg  and  crumbs,  and  fry  in  deep  fat. 
Thoroughly  drain  from  fat  and  serve 
hot,  either  passing  them  or  placing  them 
on  the  salad  plate  with  the  salad. 

Croquettes  are  of  French  origin,  but 
quite  modern.  Very  old  in  history,  and 
in  some  form  found  in  every  country  are 
Fritters. 

A  fritter  is  a  small  portion  of  batter 
made  with  flour,  liquid,  eggs,  and  some- 
times a  leavening  agent;  this  is  fried  in 
deep  fat.  Mixed  with  this  batter  may  be 
small  bits  of  shell  fish,  as  clams  or  lob- 
sters, or  cheese,  vegetables  or  fruit.  The 
mixture  is  dropped  by  spoonfuls  into 
deep  hot  fat,  and  cooked.  Sometimes 
whole  oysters,  or  large  pieces  of  meat, 
vegetable,  or  fruit  are  dipped  in  the 
batter  before  frying.  Then  there  are 
also  fritters  made  from  a  cooked  paste, 
such  as  is  used  for  cream  puffs.  Fritters 
are  served  either  as  an  entree  or  as  dessert. 

It  is  impossible  to  think  of  "Maryland 
Chicken"  without  Corn  Fritters.  As  you 
know,  for  this  dish  chicken  dipped  in 
egg  and  crumbs  is  either  baked  or  fried, 
and  is  served  with  a  cream  sauce,  crisp 
bacon,  and  corn  fritters. 

A  good  recipe  for  the  fritters  follows: 

Corn  Fritters 

2  cupfuls  of  canned  corn,  or  fresh  corn, 

boiled  and  cut  from  the  cob 
yi  cupful  of  flour 
yi  teaspoonful  of  salt 

1  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder 
yi  teaspoonful  of  paprika 

2  egg  yolks 
2  egg  whites 

Mix  corn  with  salt,  baking  powder, 
paprika,  and  flour;  add  well  beaten  egg 
yolks,  and  when  ready  to  cook,  fold  in 
the  whites  of  eggs,  beaten  stiff".  Have 
fat  ready  (heated  to  375  degrees),  and 
drop  a  tablespoonful  of  the  mixture  at 
a  time  until  there  are  as  many  in  the  fat 
as  there  can  be  without  touching  each 
other.  Turn  once,  and  cook  about  8  or 
10  minutes. 

For  a  fritter  batter  in  which  pieces  of 
fruit  may  be  dipped,  use  1  cupful  of 
flour  mixed  with  }4  teaspoonful  of  salt. 
Add  5-4  of  a  cupful  of  milk,  and  the 
beaten  yolks  of  2  eggs.  Fold  in  the 
whites  of  eggs,  beaten  stiff,  and  just 
before  cooking  the  fritters,  add  1  table- 
spoonful  of  salad  oil.  Whatever  fruit  is 
used,  have  the  pieces  cut,  and  covered 
with  a  little  lemon  juice. 

Queen  Fritters 

1  cupful  of  flour 
1  cupful  of  milk 
yi  cupful  of  butter 
4  eggs 
Fat  for  frying 

Into  a  good-sized  saucepan  put  the  milk 
and  butter;  when  they  reach  the  boiling 
point,  stir  in  the  flour  all  at  once.  Stir 
vigorously  until  a  smooth  batter  is 
formed,  which  leaves  the  sides  of  the 
pan.  Remove  from  fire,  cool,  and  add 
eg£S,  unbeaten,  one  at  a  time,  beating 
well  after  the  addition  of  each  egg.  With 
an   oiled   tablespoon    form    small    round 


HOW  DO  you 

JEAfON  TO  TA.TE  ? 

When  a  recipe  says  season  to  taste, 
add  A.  7.  Sauce  .  .  .  For  A.  1.  is  many 
seasonings,  richly  and  skilfully  blended 
into  one  .  .  .  Recipes  with  every  bottle. 
G.  F.  Heublein  &  Bro.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
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*  GREAT 

Labor  Saver 

Why  be  a  slave  to  pots, 
pans  and  dirty  dishes? 
Gottschalk's  Metal 
Sponge,  due  to  a  new 
patented  process  of  for- 
mation, clean  s  and  scours 
twice  asfastwithlesswork. 

Be  sure  you  get  "the  little  fellow 
that  doa  the  Big  job."  At  5,  10 
and    25c   stores,  leading  depart- 
ment, hardware  and  grocery  stores, 
'  postpaid  direct  on  receipt  of  10c 
METAL   SPONGE  S^LES  CORP. 
Lehigh  Ave.  &  Mascher  St.,  Phila. 


OTTSCHALKS 

THE  OBIGINAL-SANITARY 

METAL  SPONGE 


To  display  pictures  or  fasten 
things  to  walls,  use 

Moore  Push-Pins 

AND 

Push-less  Hangers 


■  f\  All  Hardware  and 

lUC*  packets    Stationery  Stores 
OOre  Push-Pitl  Co.,  Philadelphia 


RESERVED 


We  have  a  FREE  copy  of  the 
Kitchen  Cabinet  recipe  book 
for  YOU.  All  you  need  to  do 
is  send  us  $1  for  an  extension 
of  your  SUNSET  Magazine 
subscription  for  another  two 
years  beyond  the  present  ex- 
piration date. 


J  SUNSKT  Magazine.  I>cpt.  201-Sept. 

'  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

I  Please  send   me  a  copy  of  the  Kitchen  Cab- 

•  met    recipe   1m, nL     |M>stpaid.     I   enclose  $1    for 

I  an  extension  of  m\    - 1 ■  !>-.<  r 1 1 > I  ion  for  another 

|  two  \cars. 

|  My  .Name.  .  .  

I  Add  res* 


L 


Post  Office 


*      SUNS 

balls  of  the  batter,  and  drop  them  into 
fat  which  will  brown  a  piece  of  bread  in 
one  minute  (360  degrees  on  the  ther- 
mometer). These  balls  puff  up  and  ex- 
pand as  cream  puffs  do  in  baking,  so  do 
not  drop  more  than  four  at  a  time  in  the 
fat.  It  will  take  about  ten  minutes  to 
cook  these  fritters,  and  the  amounts 
given  will  make  about  ten.  Serve  with 
a  fruit  sauce,  or  fill  the  centers  with 
cream  filling,  and  serve  with  a  chocolate 
sauce.    A  very  good  dessert! 
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Pickled  Peaches,  Pears 
and  Figs 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  make  really 
poor  peach  pickles,  but  some  are  of 
course  better  than  others.  Don't  be 
afraid  to  follow  your  own  sense  of  taste 
in  the  preparation  of  the  spiced  vinegar. 
The  following  will  be  sufficient  for 
about  8  quarts(i  peck)or  more  of  peaches. 

Pickling  Syrup 

2  quarts  of  best  cider  vinegar 
(May  be  diluted  slightly  with  water 
if  very  strong) 

3  quarts  of  sugar 
(light  brown  or  granulated) 
Spice  bag  containing: 

1  to  2  tablespoonfuls  of  whole  cloves 

34  ounce  of  broken  stick  cinnamon 
(This  is  J^  of  a  standard  %-ounce 
package,   or  about  2  or  3  table- 
spoonfuls) 

1  tablespoonf  ul  of  mixed  pickling 
spices  (may  be  omitted) 

1  piece  of  ginger  root 
(may  be  omitted) 

Heat  together  the  vinegar  and  sugar 
until  sugar  is  dissolved.  Tie  the  spices 
loosely  in  a  small  piece  of  cheesecloth  or 
thin  muslin,  and  put  into  the  syrup. 
Drop  peeled  clingstone  or  halved  free- 
stone peaches  a  few  at  a  time  into  the 
boiling  syrup  and  cook  until  the  fruit 
can  easily  be  pierced  with  a  toothpick. 
Remove  these  carefully  to  hot  glass  jars, 
and  add  more  peaches  to  the  syrup,  con- 
tinuing until  all  the  peaches  are  cooked. 
Remove  the  spice  bag.  If  the  syrup  is 
very  much  diluted,  boil  it  down  to  the 
desired  thickness,  and  pour  over  the 
peaches  in  the  jars.  If  it  has  boiled  away 
and  not  enough  is  left  to  cover  the 
peaches,  make  enough  new  syrup  to 
finish  out.  Adjust  jar  rings  and  lids, 
seal,  and  store. 

This  recipe  may  be  used  for  pickling 
pears  (peel  them  and  remove  blossom 
ends,  unless  you  are  using  the  small 
Seckel  variety);  apples  (peel  or  not  as 
lyou  prefer);  apricots,  plums  and  prunes 
(leave  whole  and  unpeeled);  and  grapes, 
which  require  very  little  cooking.  Figs 
also  may  be  pickled  in  this  syrup,  but 
they  need  special  preliminary  treatment: 
sprinkle  I  cupful  of  baking  soda  over  6 
quarts  of  figs  and  add  i  gallon  of  boiling 
water.  Allow  them  to  stand  in  this  for 
just  5  minutes,  then  drain  and  rinse 
thoroughly  in  clear  water.  Cook  the  figs 
very  slowly  for  one  hour  in  the  pickling 
syrup,  then  place  carefully  in  the  cans 
and  fill  with  hot  syrup. — G.  A.  C. 
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Fig-Delight  Muffins 


Here's  how 

you  do 

them 


One  level  teaspoon 
of  Calumet  Baling 
Powder  to  1  cup  of 
flour   is   the    rule. 


IT'S  fun,  isn't  it,  to  make 
something  that  your  fam- 
ily and  your  guests  rave 
about?  And  they  certainly  will  exclaim  over 
these  Fig-Delight  Muffins,  whether  you  serve 
the  latter  for  late  Sunday  breakfast,  for  the 
children's  lunch  when  they  come  home  at 
noon,  or  for  dinner.  Then,  too,  doesn't  it  give 
you  a  nice,  patriotic  feeling  to  use  dried  figs, 
produced  on  ranches  right  here  in  the  West? 
Here  is  the  recipe  for  the  muffins.  They  are 
simple  to  make  as  can  be,  and  oh,  so  good. 

Fig-Delight  Muffins 

}/^  cup  dried  figs,  cut  in  small  pieces 

1  yA  cups  sifted  flour 

2  level  teaspoons  Calumet  Baking  Powder 
J/£  teaspoon  salt 

4  tablespoons  (J/£  cube)  butter  or  other 

shortening 
4  tablespoons  (>£  cup)  sugar 
1  egg,  well  beaten 
1  cup  milk 

First,  scald  the  figs  for  five  minutes  to  soften; 
drain  and  cut  them  in  small  pieces.  Sift  the 
flour  once,  measure,  add  the  baking  powder  and 
salt,  and  sift  again.  Cream  the  shortening  in  a 
mixing  bowl,  add  the  sugar  gradually,  and 
cream  together  thoroughly.  Add  the  beaten 
egg;  then  the  flour,  alternately  with  the  milk, 
a  small  amount  at  a  time.  Stir  after  each  addi- 
tion only  until  batter  is  smooth.  Add  the 
chopped  figs,  and  bake  in  greased  muffin  pans 


Do  not  over-stir  the 
batter  or  the  rejult- 
ing  mufinj  will  be 
full    of    air-holes. 


in  a  hot  oven  (400  degrees) 
for  25  minutes.  Makes  12 
large  or  18  small  muffins. 
You  will  like  this  recipe,  and  all  the  other  good 
ones  in  the  new  Calumet  Baking  Book  offered 
below.  You  will  want  to  try  Bran  Flake 
Muffins,  on  page  19  of  this  smart  little  "blue 
book  of  cookery";  or  how  about  Ham  Waffles? 
Or  good,  old-fashioned  Lady  Baltimore  Cake 
with  its  rich,  yummy  filling  of  western  raisins 
and  figs  and  nuts  between  the  layers?  Or 
Frosted  Cocoanut  Gingerbread?    Or — oh,  we 


For  Late  Sunday  Breakfast 

Orange  Juice 

Baked  Apples  with 

Ham  and  Gravy 

¥  Fig-Delight  Muffins 

Coffee 


could  go  on  indefinitely  if  we  had  space.  Send 
for  the  booklet,  and  test  for  yourself  the  truth 
of  what  we  are  telling  you. 

N.  B. — To  use  Calumet,  the  double-acting 
baking  powder,  is  the  smartest  kind  of  modern 
thrift,  for  three  reasons:  (1)  Calumet  it  reason- 
ably priced;  (2)  only  a  small  amount  (l 
spoon  of  Calumet  to  each  cup  of  flour)  il  re 
quired;  (3)  prize-winning  perfection  results  from 
its  use.     What  more  could  one  ask,  indeed! 


Every  Western  Kitchen  Needs  This  Book  as  a  Supplement  to  Sunset's  Kitchen  Cabinet 

MARION  JANE  PARKER,  B.  g -ji 

Gcncr.il  Foods, 
Russ  Building,  San  Francisco. 

Will  you  please  send  me,  free,  a  copy  of  the  new  Calumet  Baking  Ki»a,  u 
mentioned  in  SUNSET?    Thank  you. 


Name . 
Street . 
City. 


.State. 


(Please  fill  in  completely — print  name  and  address.    This  offer  is 
not  good  in  Canada.) 
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How  to 
Cook  Venison 


by 
Fay   Briggs 

of  Santa  Cruz,  California 


'  I  *0  some  the  fact  that  the  open  deer 
-*-  season  is  again  upon  us  may  mean 
nothing  more  than  one,  or  possibly  two, 
dinners  where  the  inspiration  for  the 
occasion  is  venison.  You  may  be  invited 
out  to  a  dinner  where  the  host  has 
proudly  brought  home  a  deer,  but  due 
to  the  fact  that  there  were  several  in 
his  party  and  he  was  the  only  lucky  one, 
he  has  had  to  divide  and  sub-divide  his 
kill  so  that  the  portion  you  get  on  your 
plate  can  scarcely  be  counted  as  much 
more  than  a  sample. 

Then  again  a  friend  may  bring  you  a 
little  piece  of  venison  as  a  special  treat, 
whereupon  you  will  dash  over  to  the 
neighbor's  and  inquire,  "How  does  one 
cook  venison?  I  don't  know  a  thing 
about  it."  And  the  neighbor  will  likely 
reply,  "Well,  I  had  some  once  and  I 
fried  it,  but  it  was  awfully  dry  and 
tough  and  none  of  us  liked  it." 

But  you  may  belong  to  the  class  where 
your  husband  is  positively  feeble  minded 
on  the  subject  of  deer  hunting,  and  inci- 
dentally unfailing  in  his  success  as  a 
hunter.  In  that  case  you  and  I  are  in 
the  same  class,  for  from  the  first  of 
August  to  the  end  of  the  season  we  dine 
on  venison  two  or  three  times  a  week. 
My  husband  has  carefully  planned  so 
that  his  vacation  comes  at  that  time  of 
the  year,  and  he  is  always  sure  of  at 
least  two  weeks  of  hunting  to  say  noth- 
ing of  week-end  trips  after  his  vacation 
has  ended.  Even  though  each  hunter  is 
allowed  only  two  deer  in  one  season, 
there  are  always  at  least  two  in  his  party 
who  are  successful  on  a  trip  and  thus 
we  can  count  on  getting  a  quarter  or 
perhaps  a  half  about  once  a  week.  And 
because  of  the  foregoing  facts  I  feel  well 
qualified  to  discuss  ways  and  means  of 
cooking  venison  so  that  it  is  delicious. 

Of  course  much  depends  on  the  skill 
of  the  hunter  in  the  way  he  cares  for  the 
meat  before  he  gets  it  to  the  ice  house. 
A  deer  that  has  been  run  a  long  time 
will  never  be  as  tender  as  one  that  has 
not  been  run.  And  the  deer  must  be 
hung  and  kept  as  cool  as  possible  and 
brought  back  to  town  without  delay. 
However,  it  has  been  my  responsibility 
to  prepare  it  only  after  it  has  reached 
cold  storage.  We  always  keep  the  bulk 
of  the  meat  in  the  local  ice  plant  and 
take  out  small  amounts  as  we  need  it. 


There  is  nothing  quite  so  delicious  as 
the  tenderloin  and  there  is  not  much 
trick  to  cooking  it.  Simply  trim  and  cut 
in  small  pieces  about  an  inch  thick, 
sprinkle  with  salt  and  flour  and  pop  into 
a  sizzling  pan  of  butter.  Other  fats  can 
be  used,  of  course,  but  the  butter  makes 
it  ever  so  much  better.  Let  it  brown 
thoroughly  on  both  sides,  then  turn  the 
heat  low,  cover  and  let  simmer  slowly 
for  a  good  half  hour.  Remove  the  meat 
and  make  a  nice  thick  milk  gravy — and 
with  mashed  potatoes,  well,  there  is  no 
trick  to  eating  it,  either. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  deer  is 
not  composed  entirely  of  tenderloin 
steaks,  and  when  you  have  half  a  deer 
on  your  hands  you  must  be  prepared  to 
use  the  rest  of  it  as  well. 

Roasting  is  the  least  desirable  of  all 
ways  of  cooking  venison.  It  will  tend 
to  be  very  dry  and  quite  tough.  Even 
so,  I  have  managed  to  have  a  good  roast 
by  using  a  very  hot  oven  and  basting 
continually  with  butter,  and  then  letting 
it  cook  more  slowly  for  a  long  time. 
Rare  venison  is  most  unappetizing.    Pot 


Deer  Huntin' 

Toilin   up  a  mountain, 
Wadin   down  a  stream, 
Packin   through  a  forest — 
It's  part  of  every  dream! 

Watchin   open  meadows 
Hopin  for  a  buck — 
Creepin  like  an  Indian 
For  a  bit  o'  luck! 
Snappin   of  a  twiglet, 
Fallin   of  a  leaf, 
Listenin  for  a  footfall — 
Forgettin    every  grief! 

Pitchin  camp  at  evenin — 
Shadows  stretchin   long — 
Sighin   of  the  pine  trees 
In  a  woodland  song! 

Embers  sort  o'  winkin 
At  you  as  they  burn! 
To-morrow  you'll  go  fishin  — 
Perhaps  your  luck  will  turn! 

— Cristel  Hastings. 


roasting  with  vegetables  is  more  satis- 
factory than  oven  roasting  because  of 
the  characteristic  dryness  of  this  meat. 

The  rib  steak  can  be  cooked  in  the 
same  way  as  the  tenderloin,  but  the 
round  steak  will  be  juicier  and  more 
tender  if  started  in  the  same  way  but 
cooked  slowly  in  a  covered  pan  for  a 
longer  time,  and  a  very  little  water 
added  from  time  to  time,  just  enough 
to  keep  it  from  sticking  to  the  pan. 

We  usually  have  two  or  three  venison 
dinners  during  the  season  and  I  have 
come  to  believe  there  are  just  certain 
kinds  of  food  that  must  be  served  with 
venison  to  make  the  meal  right.  I  never 
go  in  for  anything  elaborate,  as  in  the 
first  place  I  do  not  keep  help  and  I  want 
to  enjoy  my  own  dinner  party;  and  in 
the  second  place  I  think  simple  food 
well  cooked  and  plenty  of  it  is  much 
more  appetizing  than  a  tired  hostess  and 
a  lot  of  frills.  The  following  is  my  favor- 
ite "venison  dinner."  Because  of  the 
richness  of  the  meat  I  find  that  plenty 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  will  prevent  that 
"stuffed"  feeling  afterwards. 

Fruit  Cup     Small  Whole  Wheat  Wafers 

Venison  Steak       Milk  Gravy 
Baked  Potatoes    Buttered  String  Beans 

Cabbage  Slaw         Sliced  Tomatoes 

Small  Serving  of  Fresh  Sliced  Peaches  on 

Sponge  Cake,  Topped  with 

Whipped  Cream 

In  cooking  the  steak  for  a  large  num- 
ber I  start  about  an  hour  and  a  half 
before  dinner.  I  brown  each  pan  of 
meat  as  explained  previously,  and  place 
it  in  my  electric  cooker  where  it  con- 
tinues to  cook  slowly  and  becomes  very 
tender  and  juicy.  If  you  do  not  have 
a  cooker  of  this  kind  you  may  use  a 
Dutch  oven  or  a  roasting  pan  in  the 
oven  with  equal  success,  so  long  as  you 
have  it  covered  tightly  and  cooking 
slowly.  I  cook  eight  skillets  full  for 
twelve  persons.  (There  is  no  limit  to  the 
amount  of  steak  they  can  eat  if  you 
have  it!)  Then  as  I  finish  the  last  pan 
I  lift  out  the  meat  from  the  bottom  of 
the  cooker  where  it  has  been  simmering 
for  some  time,  and  place  the  meat  last 
cooked  on  the  bottom  and  the  meat  first 
cooked  on  the  top.  In  this  way  it  all 
has  a  chance  to  get  juicy  on  the  bottom 
of  the   cooker.     Add   enough   water  to 
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The 

Book  of 
Western 
House 
Plans 

Contains  photographs  and 
plans  for  100  houses  de- 
signed especially  for  you 
who  live  in  Sunset  Land. 


WE  have  arranged  with  the 
publishers  of  this  valu- 
able home  plan  book  to  sell  a 
limited  quantity  to  Sunset 
readers  at  the  low  cost  of  $1  a 
copy.  In  the  book  there  are 
photographs  and  plans  for 
100  attractive  bungalows  and 
two-story  houses  (many  of 
Spanish  design)  especially 
suitable  for  building  in  the 
Pacific  West.  If  you  are  plan- 
ning to  build  a  new  home — 
even  in  the  far  distant  future 
— we  give  you  our  word  that 
this  is  the  very  book  you 
want.  In  this  valuable  book 
you  will  probably  find  just 
the  home  you  want  to  build. 
At  least  you  will  find  dozens 
of  ideas  which  you  will  want 
to  incorporate  into  your  plans . 

The  supply  is  limited  so  order 
your  copy  today. 


PRICE 

$1  .00 

POSTPAID 

Quick  Delivery 
Guaranteed 


FILL    IN    COUPON 
CLIP      HERE     AND     MAIL 

SUNSET   MAGAZINEj 

BOOK     DEPARTMENT 
1045  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco  i 

■         Here  is  a  dollar.     Please  send  mc  | 
the   book   of  Western   house   plans 
that  you  recommend  so  highly. 

I 


Name. 


Addr 
City. 


State 9-32 


cover  the  bottom  an  inch  or  two,  cover 
tightly  and  let  simmer  slowly  till  dinner. 

In  the  meantime  I  make  that  part  of 
the  meal  that  makes  the  men's  hair  curl, 
and  that  is  a  nice  thick  milk  gravy  from 
the  juice  in  the  frying  pan.  When  ready 
to  serve  I  pile  all  this  luscious  brown 
tender  steak  on  a  large  platter  and  then 
rinse  every  bit  of  juice  out  of  the  cooker 
and  add  it  to  the  gravy.  Such  gravy  is 
beyond  description. 

The  rest  of  the  dinner  is  very  simple 
and  needs  no  explanation,  unless  it  be 
the  cole  slaw  and  the  fruit  cup.  For  the 
latter  I  wash  and  pick  over  the  little 
white  seedless  grapes  and  cut  each  in 
half  with  a  sharp  knife.  I  then  squeeze 
out  enough  orange  juice  to  cover  the 
grapes  and  add  a  little  sugar  and  a  few 
spoonfuls  of  lemon  juice,  and  chill.  I 
find  this  combination  a  delightful  appe- 
tizer for  venison. 

For  the  cole  slaw  I  shred  the  cabbage 
quite  fine,  then  sprinkle  with  salt  and 
sugar  and  a  few  spoonfuls  of  vinegar  and 
let  stand  about  half  an  hour.  Then  I 
mix  in  enough  mayonnaise  to  have  it 
well  covered  and  moist.  Adding  a  little 
Indian  relish  will  give  an  interesting 
flavor  if  one  likes  it.  Next  take  a  large 
platter,  pile  the  slaw  in  the  center  and 
arrange  sliced  tomatoes  on  lettuce 
leaves  around  the  edge,  and  you  will 
have   a  very   attractive   looking  salad. 

Mulligan  Stew 

I  am  saving  the  best  till  the  last  and 
can  hardly  wait  to  tell  you  how  to  make 
what  I  think  Jiggs  would  call  "Mulligan 
Stew"  and  even  Maggie  could  not  re- 
frain from  eating.  No  one  should  go 
through  the  venison  season  without 
experiencing  at  least  one  Mulligan  Stew. 

For  this  you  can  use  the  tougher  parts 
of  the  venison.  Trim  and  cut  in  small 
pieces,  sprinkle  with  salt  and  flour  and 
sizzle  in  hot  fat,  preferably  butter,  until 
well  browned;  then  place  in  your  Dutch 
oven  or  whatever  you  use  for  stews.  I 
use  my  electric  cooker.  Rinse  out  every 
drop  of  the  gravy  from  the  frying  pan 
and  pour  over  the  meat  in  the  cooker, 
cover,  and  let  cook  slowly.  Next  pre- 
pare the  vegetables.  Onions,  carrots, 
string  beans  and  tomatoes  are  the  best. 
Sometimes  I  scrape  off  some  fresh  corn 
and  add  that,  too.  It  is  only  a  matter 
of  choice  about  cutting  up  the  vege- 
tables, but  I  think  they  are  nicer  if  left 
whole  or  in  large  pieces.  At  any  rate 
add  them  all  to  the  meat,  sprinkle  with 
salt  and  add  enough  more  water  to  fill 
about  half  full.  Cover  tightly  and  cook 
slowly  for  about  two  hours. 

A  little  while  before  you  are  ready  to 
serve,  remove  all  the  vegetables  and 
meat,  thicken  the  gravy  slightly,  and 
season  it  to  taste.  Then  return  the 
vegetables  and  meat  to  the  gravy  and 
keep  all  very  hot  until  ready  to  serve. 
And  again  there  is  nothing  that  can  beat 
fluffy  mashed  potatoes  to' go  with  this. 
A  lettuce  salad  with  French  dressing 
would  complete  the  meal  for  any  one. 


SO    EASY  A  CHILD    CAN    DO  IT 


Beautiful 

WAXED  FLOORS 

Without  RUBBING 
or  POLISHING 


Jtet  on  DRI-BRITE 

The  Original  Liquid  Wax 
That  Dries  Bright 

lou'll  never  know  how  easy  it  is  to  give  your 
floors  a  real  wax  finish  until  you  use  Dri- 
Brite.  This  remarkable  liquid  wax  requires 
no  rubbing  or  polishing  because  the  slime  is 
in  the  wax  itself.  You  just  apply  it  with  a  sott 
cloth  and  your  job  is  done.  In  19  minutes  it 
dries  bright  to  a  lustrous,  beautiful,  gleaming 
finish.  Dri-Brite  also  saves  work  in  cleaning 
because  its  finish  is  long-lasting,  protecting 
the  undersurface.  Get  a  can  of  Dri-Bkiii 
from  your  dealer  now  and  start  using  it  toJ.ii 
on  your  linoleum,  hardwood  and  painted 
floors.  Guaranteed  as  advertised  in  Good 

Housekeeping  Magazine.  Generous  trial 
bottle  sent  for  1(V. 

WARNING!  Look  for  the  maglt  Ian  on  evert 

can  of  DrI-BrITB.    It   is  your  assurance  ili.H    von 

arc  getting  the  original  and  genuine  Dai  Bmn 

Lii|ni'l  W  .i\.  All  others  ,itc  substitutes. 


Send  for  . 
CENEROUS  TRIAL  BOTTLE 


MiRAci'i  \V  w  Co.,  32  Front  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

n  Send  me  trial  bottleofDRl  BRIT1  I  Iquld 
Wax.  il  enclose  uv  u>  covet  mailing.) 
Send  me  1  plnn  an  ol  DR1  BRI 1 1  '  Iquld 
Wax.  1 1  eni  lose  Tit.) 
-i  Send  me  1  qt.  canol  DR1  BRI  HI  Iquld 
I     I  Wax.  (I  enclose  $1  in- 
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SOUTH  SEAS 

•  HAWAII 

#NEW  ZEALAND 

o  AUSTRALIA 

via  bewitching  Samoa  and  Fiji 


ADVENTURE   URGES 

• 

ECONOMY  PERMITS 

»  »  »  this 

autumn-gloried  trip  at 

REDUCED   FARES  to 

HAWAII 


RARE  adventure  .  .  swiftly  and 
gaily  reached  on  luxurious 
Matson-Oceanic  liners !  Reached  in 
less  than  five  days  from  California 
on  one  of  the  Pacific's  finest  and 
fastest  trio  of  ships — "Mariposa," 
"Monterey"  and  "Malolo".  .  .  or 
delightfully  but  more  leisurely  on 
the  "Maui"  or  "Matsonia." 
• 

And  to  no  point  on  the  compass  can 
you  travel  more  sumptuously  ac- 
commodated . . .  more  royally  dined 
.  .  .  more  brilliantly  diverted. 

• 
Plan  to  go  now  .  .  .  the  season  of 
native  festivals  ...  a  season  of  glo- 
rious beauty  in  these  palm  and  coral 
isles!  Sailings  every  few  days  from 
San  Francisco  or  Los  Angeles.  All- 
inclusive-Cost  Tours  simplify  your 
travel  and  reduce  cost. 


.y^ 


5  DAYS  TO  HAWAII 

15  DAYS  TO  NEW  ZEALAND 

18  DAYS  TO  AUSTRALIA 

South  Sea  isles  and  South  Pacific 
wonderlands  —  now  on  the  speed- 
way of  the  giant  "Mariposa"  and 
"Monterey."  Sailings  from  either 
San  Francisco  or  Los  Angeles  to 
Auckland,  Sydney  and  Melbourne 
via  Honolulu,  Pago  Pago  and  Suva. 
Extremely  low  First  Class  and 
Cabin  Fares. 

Details — at  any  travel  agency 
or  our  offices 

MATSON  LINE-OCEANIC  LINE 


New  York  City 
Los  Angeles 


Chicago 
Seattle 


San  Francisco 
Portland 


J our  Vacation  Questions  Answered 

Sunset  Travel  Service 


Caribbean  Ports 

Travel  Editor,  Sunset  Magazine: 

You  had  some  booklets  offered  in  your  column  a 
few  months  ago  telling  about  a  trip  to  South  America. 
As  I  remember  this  required  three  or  four  months. 
We  should  like  to  get  down  that  way,  but  we  shall 
have  only  a  month  and  a  half  or  two  months  at  the 
most.  Is  there  another  service  that  touches  South 
America,  or  any  shorter  trips  that  way? — R.  R., 
Reno,  Nevada. 

Under  a  new  steamship  schedule  it  has 
recently  been  made  possible  to  sail  from 
San  Francisco  or  Los  Angeles  to  South 
America  and  return  in  a  month  and  a 
half  minimum  time.  The  ticket  is  good 
for  six  months.  The  rate  for  the  round 
trip  is  $285  (plus  a  five  dollar  U.  S.  tax), 
which  includes  all  expenses  en  route  with 
maintenance  on  board  ship  at  all  ports 
of  call — with  the  exception  of  optional 
shore  excursions  and  hotel  expenses  at 
Trinidad.  The  ship  sails  down  the  coast 
of  Mexico  and  Central  America  to 
Panama,  through  the  Panama  Canal  (an 
experience  almost  worth  the  trip  alone) 
to  Porto  Rico.  With  the  ship  as  your 
hotel  for  the  week's  layover  in  Porto 
Rico,  you  will  have  ample  time  to  ex- 
plore the  ports  of  San  Juan,  Ponce,  and 
Mayaguez.  From  Porto  Rico  the  ship 
proceeds  to  the  beautiful  isle  of  Trini- 
dad. The  length  of  your  stay  in  Trinidad 
depends  upon  the  connections  you  wish 
to  make  for  the  return  trip.  Whether 
you  stay  a  few  days  or  a  few  weeks,  there 
is  much  to  be  enjoyed,  and  your  head- 
quarters will  be  one  of  the  renowned 
hostelries  of  Port  of  Spain.  On  the 
return  voyage  the  ship  calls  at  Puerto 
Colombia,  South  America  before  going 
through  the  Canal.  For  a  leisurely,  in- 
expensive, and  enjoyable  voyage,  the 
trip  to  Trinidad  is  to  be  recommended. 
Incidentally,  no  passports  or  visas  are 
necessary  on  this  trip.  We  have  sent 
you  a  booklet  giving  further  details. 

Lassen  Park 

Travel  Editor,  Sunset  Magazine: 

Is  it  too  late  in  the  season  to  plan  a  trip  to  Lassen 
Park?  What  do  you  consider  the  best  time  to  visit 
this  park?  Will  you  send  a  map  or  any  other  in- 
formation you  might  have? — R.  T.  G.,  Vallejo, 
California. 

No  indeed  it  is  not  too  late  for  a  trip 
to  Lassen  Park.  The  regular  season  is 
from  June  through  to  October,  and  any 
of  those  summer  months  are  delightful, 
for  the  temperature  is  moderate.  Sev- 
eral small  resorts  are  located  on  private 
land  within  the  park  boundaries  (we  are 
sending  you  folders  on  these),  but  no 
large  government  authorized  resort  com- 
pany  has   located   there.     The   park   is 


reached  by  way  of  the  newly  completed 
Lassen  Peak  Loop  Highway,  a  paved, 
hard-surfaced,  high-gear  road,  which 
winds  up  the  foot  of  Lassen  Peak  (to 
within  two  and  one  half  miles  by  trail 
of  the  very  top)  and  then  across  the 
center  of  what  is  called  the  Devastated 
Area. 

Visitors  at  Lassen  are  intrigued  with 
the  real  live  volcanic  activity  in  Bumpas 
Hell  and  the  Devil's  Kitchen,  or  any  of 
the  four  other  such  areas.  Numerous 
springs  of  boiling  hot  chemical  water, 
sizzling  steam  vents,  gurgling  mud  pots, 
and  boilers  attest  the  right  to  call  Lassen 
Park  "Little  Yellowstone."  Visitors  re- 
turn to  Lassen  year  after  year  for  fishing 
in  the  innumerable  little  gem-like  lakes, 
and  for  camping  and  hiking  in  the  high 
mountain  meadows  and  in  the  large 
tracts  of  virgin  forests  of  fir,  pine,  and 
hemlock.  We  are  happy  to  send  a  book- 
let descriptive  of  Lassen  Volcanic  Na- 
tional Park. 

Indian  Detours 

'  I  *HE  Southwest  is  one  of  the  most 
-*■  interesting,  and  yet  one  of  the  least 
known  corners  of  the  earth.  With  either 
Santa  Fe  or  Lamy  in  New  Mexico  as 
your  starting  point,  and  embracing  the 
region  in  Frijoles,  Puye,  and  Taos,  one 
may  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  the  past 
- — in  modern  luxurious  comfortable  mo- 
tor cars  with  a  courier  guide  service  and 
a  driver.  If  the  traveler  is  going  East  or 
coming  West,  a  stopover  at  Lamy  will 
afford  an  opportunity  of  seeing  this 
country.  The  "detours"  take  the  trav- 
eler by  motor  car  through  the  Indian 
villages  and  pueblos — through  the  color- 
ful names  of  Tesuque,  San  Ildefonso,  Es- 
panola,  Puye,  or  Rito  de  los  Frijoles. 
One  learns  the  customs,  primitive  and 
weird,  of  an  ancient  civilization;  one  sees 
the  Indian  life,  dances,  religious  cere- 
monies; one  learns  to  know  and  to  make 
friends  with  these  stoic  people  of  early 
history. 

When  to  see  this  glamorous  South- 
west, you  ask?  Any  time  of  year  is 
recommended  for  there  is  no  "off  sea- 
son" in  that  country.  Every  month 
witnesses  some  celebration  in  one  or 
other  of  the  pueblos.  From  the  Santa 
Fe  Fiesta  and  Corn  Dance  in  September 
to  Guadalupe  Day  in  Santa  Fe  and  the 
various  pueblos,  the  fall  is  one  continuous 
round  of  celebration.  September  and 
October  bring  typical  Indian  summer 
days.  November  is  lovely  with  its  clear, 
sparkling  days  and  crispy  nights.     De- 
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LOWER  RATES! 

for  GREATER 
A  TTRA  CTIONS 

at  the  world-famous 
LOS   ANGELES 

Ambassador 
Hotel 

DESPITE  the  unique  success 
and  patronage  which  the  Los 
Angeles  Ambassador  Hotel 
is  still  enjoying  during 
an  adverse  business  period, 
the  management  wishes  to  an- 
nounce substantial  reductions 
made  possible  through  lower 
operating  costs  by  which  all 
guests  and  patrons  may  benefit- 

The  outstanding  charm  of  this 
great  hotel  may  now  be  enjoyed 
on  a  surprisingly  low  budget  and 
with  no  deterioration  of  the 
splendid  service  for  which  the 
Ambassador  has  long  been 
famous. 

Good  outside  rooms  with 
bath  may  be  secured  from 
$5.00  per  day. 

Special  discounts  for  stays 
of  four  weeks  or  longer. 

Restaurant  prices  have  been 
reduced  in  some  cases  as 
much  as  50%.  Quality  and 
size  of  portions  remain  the 
same. 

Please  write  for  revised 
room  and  restaurant  tariffs 

BEN  L.  FRANK,  Manager 
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HOTEL 

WITH       APART/V\ENTS 

New,  fireproof.  Beautifully  appointed 
jpartments  and  Hotel  rooms  each  with 
private  bath  and  every  modern  conveni- 
ence. Located  just  a  few  minutes  from 
the  center  of  San  Diego  on  U.  S.  Highway 
101.  Summer  all  the  year  around  invites 
all  sorts  of  diversions:  Golf,  tennis,  swim- 

|ming,  riding  or  hiking. 

I  Apartments:  From  $50  to  $200  per  month. 

(Guest  Rooms,  Single: 

From  $2.50  to  $?.oo  per  day. 

|Guest  Rooms,  Double: 

From  $3.00  to  $6.00  per  day. 
For  information  or  reservations,  address: 
R.  C.  Bulcer,  Gen.  Mgr. 

Phone  La  Jolla  2 181 

LA  TOLLA 
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Rates  now 
begin  $2.50  a 
day  for  a  room 
with  bath. 


cember  with  its  magnificent  Indian  cere- 
monies during  the  Christmas  week  is 
never  to  be  forgotten. 

One,  two,  or  three  day  detours  may 
be  made  if  you  are  a  transcontinental 
passenger;  or  you  may  choose  to  spend 
a  week  or  two  in  this  delightful  atmos- 
phere— where  they  "chip  the  sky  and 
wear  bits  of  the  turquoise  blue  in  settings 
as  rings  and  jewelry."  In  addition  to  the 
Indian  detour  country  adjacent  to  Santa 
Fe  and  Lamy,  detours  are  now  being 
offered  by  motor  car  to  the  Petrified 
Forests  and  to  Mesa  Verde  National 
Park.  We  shall  be  happy  to  send  a 
booklet  giving  details  about  these  all- 
expense  tours.  Address  your  inquirv  to 
the  Travel  Department. 


Maps  for  a  Stamp! 

/"\UR  supply  of  the  United 
^-J  States  Touring  Map  (1932 
revised  edition)  is  not  yet  de- 
pleted. We  are  still  offering  free 
copies  of  this  map  to  Sunset 
readers.  The  map  indicates  mile- 
age between  cities  as  well  as 
designating  the  main  highways 
by  number. 

For  the  Northwesterner  coming 
south,  we  have  just  received  a 
new  supply  of  revised  up-to-date 
California  maps,  indicating  na- 
tional parks,  national  monuments, 
missions,  and  airports  in  addition 
to  being  an  excellent  road  map. 
Be  sure  to  send  three  cents  in 
stamps  for  each  map. 


Cruising  the  Pacific 

Travel  Editor,  Sunset  Magazine: 

Due  to  last  minute  complications  it  was  impos- 
sible for  my  husband  and  me  to  make  the  Pacific 
Cruise  you  wrote  us  about  last  summer.  Needless 
to  say  we  have  regretted  it  many  times,  and  have 
wondered  if  similar  cruises  were  to  be  made  again 
this  year. — B.  IV.,  Gila  Bend,  Arizona. 

Without  a  doubt  you  missed  a  most 
enjoyable  cruise  last  summer,  but  you 
may  be  consoled  to  know  that  the 
January,  1933,  cruise  around  the  Pacific 
has  many  added  features  and  advan- 
tages. In  January,  which  leaves  plenty 
of  time  to  plan  for  this  trip,  the  newest 
of  the  trio  of  Matson  ships  will  sail  from 
New  York,  via  the  Panama  Canal,  to 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco.  Prom 
this  port  the  "Lurline"  embarks  on  her 
coronation  tour,  as  Queen  of  the  Pacific. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  tell  of  the  attrac- 
tions of  this  ship,  suffice  to  say  she  will 
be  the  newest  and  latest  in  ships  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  On  January  28  to  be 
exact,  the  "Lurline"  sails  from  Los 
Angeles  (January  27  from  San  Fran- 
cisco) for  her  first  trans-Pacific  port — 
Honolulu.  The  itinerary  is  similar  to 
other  Pacific  cruises  and  will  include 
Samoa  and  Fiji  in  the  South  Seas;  New 
Zealand  and  Australia  of  new  scenic 
interests;  then  to  Port  Moresby,  recently 


Excursion  Fare 

Extended  by 

Popular  Demand! 


HOMETOWN 

TO 
HOMETOWN 

$749 

First  Class! 


Have  you  dreamed  of  a  trip  Round 
the WorldPOf  adventures  and  thrills 
in  distant  lands?  Joyous  days  sight- 
seeing in  Hawaii, Japan, China, 
Philippines,  India,  Egypt,  Europe? 
Then  join  one  of  these  great  excur- 
sions on  President  Liners  Round 
the  Globe,  via  the  Sunshine  Belt  and 
the  Orient — fpr  no  more  than  it 
would  cost  just  to  stay  at  home. 

26,000  thrilling  miles.  Visits  in 
14  different  countries,  22  ports,  85 
cities  if  you  choose.  Take  85  days, 
or  take  six  months,  stopping  over 
as  you  please — then  continuing 
your  trip  on  another  Round  the 
World  President  Liner.  Either  way 
pay  only  $749,  First  Class — with 
full  privileges.  Outside  stateroom. 
Famous  meals.  All  sports.  Outdoor 
swimming  pools. 

See  your  local  travel  agent,  or 
Dollar  Lines,  at  once!  Reservations 
are  going  fast  at  this  bargain  fare 
— in  effect  until  December  31. 

Round  the  W  orld  Sailings  from  Los  An- 
geles and  San  Francisco  every  other  week. 
Also  to  New  York,  via  the  Panama  Canal 
and  Havana. 


DOLLAR 

STEAMSHIP  LINES 

San  Francisco  .  Oakland  .  Los  Angeles 
San  Diego.  Seattle  .  Portland 


Dollar  Steamship  Lines  s-9 

31  1  California  Street,  San  FrmnCMI  0 

Please  tell  me  all  about  these  Specially 
Reduced  Excursions  Round  the  World. 


Name. 


Address. 
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For  Boys 
Only! 

We  have  a  plan  that  will 
keep  the  nickels  and  dimes 
jingling  in  your  pockets  from 
January  to  December. 

Then  in  addition  to  this 
ready  cash  every  month,  you 
have  a  chance  to  secure  some 
of  the  things  you  have  al- 
ways wanted  ....  base  ball 
bat,  basketball,  watch,  knife, 
or  whatever  you  are  wishing 
for  right  now. 

Your  Own  Business 

Just  think  of  it  boys!  A 
business  all  your  own  where 
you  get  all  the  profits  and 
have  a  lot  of  fun  at  the  same 
time. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  it.  Fill 
out  the  coupon  below  and 
mail  it  today. 


SUNSET  Magazine,  Dept.  203-Sept., 

1045  Sansome  St., 

Sao  Francisco,  Calif. 

Please  tell   me  about  your  plan   that   will  keep 

the  nickels  and   dimes   jingling   in   my   pockets 

every  month. 

Name Age 

Address 

Post  Office 


new  ship  .   .  .  a 
maiden  voyage 

S.S. 

LURLINE 

»       »       »       around  the 
wonder -rimmed  Pacific 


SOUTH  SEAS   -  ORIENTAL 


Sailing  from 
NEW  YORK,  January  12 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  Jan.  27 
LOS  ANGELES,  Jan.  28 


FARES 


$1250  up 


A  REVIEW  of  the  ages  .  .  a 
panorama  of  peoples . .  25,000 
miles  of  South  Seas  witchery  and 
Far  Eastern  splendor ! 
Direct  call  at  Bali  and  Port 
Moresby  .  .  optional  to  Angkor 
Wat!  14  countries  .  .  21  ports  .  . 
Average  cruise  cost  less  than  stay- 
at-home  expense. 
Right  ship,  season  and  itinerary. 
Full  details — your  travel  agency  or  our  offices 

THE  OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  CO.    PK^Fl 
Matson  Line  K'V^l 

New  York     •    Chicago    •    San  Francisco      ■k^V^fl 
Los  Angeles  Seattle  Portland      I  BMEmI 


added  as  a  port  of  call;  and  then  a  direct 
call  at  mystic  Bali — an  entirely  new 
feature  in  these  Pacific  cruises.  The 
Dutch  East  Indies  precede  the  calls  at 
Manila,  Hong  Kong,  Shanghai,  Miya- 
jima,  Kobe,  and  Yokohama.  With  a  call 
at  Honolulu  the  cruise  ship  returns  to 
San  Francisco  on  April  24.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  new  year  you  will  see 
these  various  countries  at  their  loveliest, 
and  this  cruise  is  a  luxurious  cruise  in 
the  history  of  Pacific  travel.  We  have 
sent  you  booklets  giving  details  of  cost 
and  itinerary. 

The  Pinnacles 

Travel  Editor,  Sunset  Magazine: 

I  should  like  to  hear  more  about  Pinnacles  Na- 
tional Monument.  There  is  very  little  information 
available  about  it.  Is  there  an  entry  fee?  Are  there 
accommodations  there?  Is  there  fishing?  We  hope 
to  take  several  short  trips  and  had  planned  to  make 
one  of  them  to  the  Pinnacles.  Thank  you  for  your 
information. — G.  F.,  Oakland,  California. 

The  Pinnacles  National  Monument  is 
located  about  39  miles  south  of  Hollister, 
California,  and  reached  from  there  over 
a  good  paved  road  to  Tres  Pinos;  a 
graded  gravel  road  to  within  five  miles; 
while  the  last  mile  under  control  is  a 
winding  dirt  road.  The  Pinnacles  are 
queer  rock  formations  that,  according  to 
geologists  were  the  result  of  volcanic 
eruptions  tossing  huge  boulders  into  the 
air  centuries  ago.  They  fell  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  form  caverns,  spires, 
domes,  and  subterranean  passages.  Some 
of  the  spire-like  formations  rise  to  a 
thousand  feet  and  are  visible  for  miles. 
It  is  even  reputed  that  bandit  loot  is 
hidden  among  these  boulders,  but  no 
trace  has  yet  been  found  to  substantiate 
this  story.  There  are  no  accommoda- 
tions at  the  Pinnacles,  but  camping  space 
is  available  without  charge.  There  is  no 
fishing.  No  entrance  fee  is  charged  for 
visiting  Pinnacles  National  Monument. 
We  have  sent  you  a  new  road  map  of 
Central  California  on  which  the  route 
to  the  Pinnacles  is  well  marked. 

Hotels  in  Japan 

Travel  Editor,  Sunset  Magazine: 
My  daughter  and  I  are  planning  to  make  a  trip 

to  Japan  in  November,  and  it  occurred  to  us  that 

Sunset  Travel  Service  might  possibly  have  some  in- 
formation on  the  hotels  in  the  larger  cities  of  Japan. 

If  you  have  this  information  we  should  be  happy  to 
'  receive  it.    If  any  booklets  on  Japan  are  available, 

we  could  likewise  make  use  of  them. — E.  G.,  Wen- 

atchee,  Washington. 

Hotels  are  plentiful  in  Japan.  Too 
plentiful,  however,  to  list  them  all  in  a 
letter,  so  we  shall  give  you  the  names  of 
a  few  leading  hotels  conveniently  ac- 
cessible to  landing  passengers,  either 
from  the  docks  or  from  the  railway  sta- 
tions. All  of  these  hotels  are  within  five 
or  ten  minutes  by  taxi,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Takarazuka  Hotel  at  the 
Hot  Springs  outside  of  Osaka.  It  is 
reached  in  about  a  half  hour  by 
Hankyu  Express  Line  from  Kobe. 
We  suggest:  in  Yokohama  the  Hotel 
New  Grand;  in  Tokyo  the  Imperial  I  [otel 
or  the  Tokyo  Station   Hotel;   in    Kobe 


Send  $1.00 

for  six  months 
subscription 
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Pacific 
Sportsman 

FISHING 
HUNTING 
BOATING 

and  ice  tvill 
send 

This 

LIGHTER 
FREE 


Made  from  16-gauge  shotgun  shells. 

Lights  in  wind. 

Half-inch  flint. 

Holds  large  quantity  fuel. 

In  two  colors,  green  or  red. 

PACIFIC  SPORTSMAN, 

550  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Please  send  Lighter  and  your  Magazine  for 
6  months,  for  which  find  One  Dollar  ($1.00) 
enclosed. 


Name.  .  . 
Address . 


SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 

A  School  Home  For 
Boys 

Board  and  schooling  for  boys  for  the  nine 
months  of  the  School  year  will  be  provided 
beginning  September  1st  at  the 


iamp 


Lokoya  Boys 

(Napa  County — two  hours  from  San  Francisco) 
A  small  group  of  boys  will  live  in  comfortable 
winter  quarters.  Tney  will  attend  the  fine 
public  schools  of  the  City  of  Napa. 
Their  recreation,  study  and  home  life  will  be 
under    excellent    supervision. 

Monthly  fee  $50.00 

For  information  tcrite 

PAUL  FLEGEL,  Lokoya  Boys  Camp, 

Lokoya,  California 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


San  Rafael 

"One  of  California's  finest  private  schools" 
(non-sectarian) 

One  hour  from  San  Francisco  Primary,  Grammar,  HikIi 
School,  Junior  College.  Fully  accredited  to  University  of  Cah- 
fornia  and  other  leading  universities.  High  scholastic  stand- 
ard. Military  system  under  U.  S.  A.  supervision.  Catalog. 
A.  L.  Stewart,  Siipt.,  Box  8-N,  San  Rafael,  Calif. 


H    .  L  1  1     I  11-  -   . 

EPISCOPAL    GIRLS'   SCHOOL 
ll.-ni.l.nt    tnr!     day     KDOol,     I'rrparea    for 
Eastern  iii\>I  W.st.-rn  CollefM,   K  iMin'ntfity. 

Academic  wdColiaglate  Department  Sportn. 
Week-end  Iiouhp  on  lak.-   Writ*  for  Catalog. 
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the  Oriental  Hotel  or  the  Tor  Hotel; 
in  Osaka  the  Osaka  Hotel  or  the  Do- 
buil  Hotel;  in  Kyoto  the  Kyoto  Hotel 
or  the  Miyako  Hotel,  and  the  Kyoto 
Station  Hotel  at  the  Station  Plaza.  We 
have  sent  you  a  list  of  reputable  hotels 
in  the  interioi.  In  order  that  your  land- 
ing and  customs  procedure  may  be  made 
less  perplexing  we  are  sending  you  an 
advance  landing  notice.  Read  it  care- 
fully, and  you  will  find  it  helpful.  We 
have  also  sent  you  booklets  on  Japan 
and  what  that  country  has  to  offer  the 
tourist.  The  booklets  contain  necessary 
information  on  passports,  railway  con- 
nections, sightseeing,  etc. 

What  to  Wear 

Travel  Editor,  Sunset  Magazine: 

A  friend  and  I  are  going  to  spend  two  weeks  on 
a  dude  ranch.  We  want  to  buy  'some  riding  clothes 
and  are  asking  for  your  suggestions. — B.  T.,  Ven- 
tura, California. 

Personally  we  have  never  bothered 
with  other  than  riding  clothes  when  we 
have  visited  dude  ranches.  A  pair  of 
breeches  (or  two  pair  if  they  are  light 
colored),  boots,  three  or  four  changes  of 
shirts  (either  broadcloth  or  polo),  riding 
gloves,  and  a  bathing  suit  will  complete 
your  wardrobe  for  a  dude  ranch  vaca- 
tion. Dressing  for  dinner  is  optional  but 
usually  not  the  rule.  "Roughing  it"  is 
typical  of  dude  ranch  life. 


Hawaii 

TF  you  are  going  to  Hawaii,  send 
•*■  a  three-cent  stamp  for  the  all- 
inclusive  all-expense  tour  booklet 
which  tells  you  how  to  make  the 
most  of  your  trip  in  the  minimum 
time,  free  from  the  worry  of  planning 
your  own  shore  excursions.  Clothing 
suggestions  are  also  included. 


Big  Game  Hunting 

TUTUNTING  big  game  in  Alaska  pro- 
*-  ■*■  vides  all  the  thrills  of  a  Martin 
Johnson  expedition  in  the  African  jungle. 
The  Alaska  Railroad  has  issued  an  inter- 
esting book  giving  information  on  the 
game  laws,  license  fees,  registered  guide 
service,  open  seasons  and  bag  limits  for 
hunting  in  Alaska.  Mountain  Sheep, 
Caribou  and  Mountain  Goat  season  ex- 
tends from  August  20  to  December  3 1 ; 
for  Moose  from  September  1  to  Decem- 
ber 31.  While  the  Brown  and  Grizzly 
Bear  season  closes  June  20,  there  is  no 
closed  season  on  the  Black  Bear.  This 
book  also  tells  us  that  no  fishing  license 
is  required  in  Alaska.  Free  copies  of 
"Big  Game  Hunting  in  Alaska"  will  be 
sent  for  a  3-cent  stamp. 
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Enjoy  a  sun  tan  too; 
And  in  less  than  no 

time,  you'll  laugh 

and  feel  fine 
With  a  blister  where 

once  you  were  blue. 


"C 

Otay-at-homcs'are  missing  the 
greatest  travel  values  ever  known! 


// 


GO  PLACES  .  .  .  AND  DO  THINGS".  .  .  is  particularly 
timely  advice  just  now.  As  the  wheels  of  Travel  start  turn- 
ing the  wheels  of  Commerce  will  start  earning.  If  you  harbor  a 
secret  feeling  that  you  must  account  to  your  Budget-maker  you 
can  do  so  now  with  a  conscience-clear  explanation  that  you  are 
restoring  prosperity.  .  .  and  traveling  for  about  one-half  the 
usual  tariff. 


Inevitably  .  .  .  Chicago  will  be  scheduled  as  a  special  stopping 
place  on  any  well  planned  travel  trip.  Then  it  will  be  to  your 
advantage  to  remember  that  THE  BLACKSTONE  has  recognized 
the  new  economic  trend  in  two  important  ways.  First  .  .  .  ad- 
justed rates  bring  the  cost  of  a  pleasant  stay  at  THE  BLACKSTONE 
to  the  same  level  as  living  well  at  home.  Second  .  .  .  there  has 
been  no  restriction  in  service  standards. 

On  the  contrary  .  .  .  even  casual  observation  will  reveal  that 
now  as  always  we  continue  to  place  first  emphasis  on  a  per- 
sonalized character  of  service  which  ministers  grandly  to  the 
comfort  of  each  guest. 


In  brief .  .  .  measured  by  Service  Value 
there  is  more  reason  than  ever  why  you 
should  enjoy  the  pleasant  experience  of 
stopping  at  THE  BLACKSTONE! 
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On  beautiful  Michigan  lloulevard  overlitok- 
ing  the  Lake  .  .  .  away  f rum  the  flimitrhmu  • 
of  the  Loop  .  .  .  yet  conveniently  close 
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CHICAGO 


Rates  now  begin  at  $4.00 
a  day  for  a  room  with 
bath. 

Lunch  in  the  Grill  $1.00. 

The  dinner  is  $1.50. 


Easy  to  Use  -  - .  Saves  Hours  of  Work! 

Brighten   up    yiun    home   with    linn  1 1  \nishini ■!     rubs    with    BklLLIANTSHINt.     I 

It'seaey!  Faucets  and  fixtures,  kitchen  utensils,  Will   not   harden   01    gum.   Always   ready    to 

6tovc  mckcl,  brasses,  ash  trays,   ill  housenold  use.  Save  yourself  hours  and  houi 

metalware  -ind  auto  metal  gleam  by   asking    youi    grocei    t"i 

like   new  aftei    a   few  BsJiUAirraiiiNi   b  diy. 
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Western  Health  and  Beauty 


After-Vacation     'Treatment 
for   Skin,  Hair  and  Hands 


By 
Barbara    Lenox 


'  I  ''HERE  is  nothing  quite  like  a  little 
■**  time  among  the  pines  or  by  the  sea 
to  give  one  a  delightful  sense  of  well 
being — that  refreshed,  invigorated  feel- 
ing that  makes  eyes  sparkle  like  sun 
shining  on  clear  water.  Vacations  are 
grand  things,  but  the)'  can  cause  us  a  lot 
of  trouble  if  we  don't  give  ourselves  a 
little  after-vacation  treatment.  Reallv. 
this  is  very  important.  Our  skin  and 
hair  and  hands  need  conditioning  now 
more  than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year, 
especially  here  in  the  West  where  we 
have  rainless  summers  and  hard  water. 
So  even  if  you  forget  yourself  for  the  rest 
of  the  year  do  something  now.  What 
you  are  going  to  look  like  ten  years  from 
now  really  depends  a  great  deal  on  the 
care  you  give  yourself  now  after  the 
wear  and  tear  of  sun  and  wind  and  dust, 
so  why  not  plan  a  beauty  schedule  and 
follow  it  faithfully  for  two  weeks :  We'll 
wager  that  at  the  end  of  two  weeks  vour 
skin  will  look  so  fresh  and  your  hair  so 
glossy  that  you'll  want  to  keep  right  on 
with  the  treatment! 

For  two  weeks  then  let's  do  everything 
possible  to  make  ourselves  more  present- 
able.  The  first  thing  is  to  keep  ourselves 
immaculately  clean.     Scrub  every  inch 
even'  day  for  two  weeks.    For  bathing 
use  a  brush,  and  finish  with  a  cold  rinse. 
For  the  face  use  a  good  light  cleansing 
cream  and  soap  and  water — and  be  sure 
to  soften  the  water  by  boiling  if  vou  live 
where  the  water  is  hard,  and  use  only  de- 
pendable well  known  soaps.   Highly  per- 
fumed and  highly  colored  soaps  should 
be  avoided,  but  good  soap  is  beneficial  to 
the  skin  because  it  removes  not  only  the 
dirt  clinging  to  the  skin 
but  also  fat  and  other  sub- 
stances that  come  to  the 
surface  with  the  sweat  and 
oil  from  the  glands  of  the 
skin. 

After  cleansing,  the  skin 
should  be  lubricated  with 
oils  or  creams  to  keep  it 
soft  and  smooth.  This  is 
important  after  vacation 
exposure,  and  also  impor- 
tant here  in  the  West 
where  the  dry,  hot  sum- 
mers tend  to  make  dry 
skins  drier.  Nature  pro- 
vides oil  glands  in  the  skin 
to  keep  it  soft  but  often  Barbara  Lenox 

this  is  not  enough  so  we  Beauty  Editor 


must  use  artificial  oils,  of  which  there 
are  some  very  delightful  ones  on  the 
market.  A  well-known  company  has  put 


A  hot  oil  shampoo  plus  warm  sun- 
shine brings  new  life  and  lustre  to 
your  hair.  It's  a  good  idea  to  apply 
the  hot  oil,  leave  it  on  for  a  few  hours 
while  you  garden,  golf  or  read,  then 
wash  it  out  thoroughly,  finishing 
with  a  lemon  rinse 

out  a  liquid  cleansing  cream  which 
should  be  useful  here  in  the  West.  If 
vour  skin  is  very  dry,  use  astringents 
sparingly  but  use  protective  creams  be- 


Hand  lotion  and  a  clean  old  pair  of 

gloves  will  make  your  hands  lovely 

while  you  work 

fore  going  out  and  nourishing  creams 
before  bedtime,  especially  around  the 
eyes.  Give  yourself  a  little  extra  oiling 
after  vacation!  A  nut  brown  tan  mav  be 


Barbara  Lenox,  who  wrote  this  article,  has 
come  to  St  xset  to  help  you  with  your  health 
and  beauty  problems.  Besides  experimenting 
with  all  sorts  of  products  and  treatments,  she 
has  made  a  special  study  of  skin  problems 
caused  by  climate  and  water  in  various  parts 
of  the  West,  and  is  prepared  to  give  you  intelli- 
gent, sensible  suggestions  on  this  important 
business  of  beauty.  Please  feel  free  to  write 
her  at  any  time.  Address  your  letters  to 
Barbara  I.enox,  Beauty  Editor,  Sunset  Maga- 
zine, San  Francisco,  enclosing  a  stamped,  self- 
addressed  envelope. — The  Editors. 


very  becoming,  but  sometimes  sun- 
kissed  girls  g.ow  into  leathery  skinned 
old  ladies — that  is  if  we  neglect  the  skin 
after  exposure — so  start  the  two  weeks 
with  a  few  carefully  selected  jars  of  your 
favorite  creams  and  use  them  daily,  per- 
sistently. 

If  you  have  an  oily  skin  use  less  cream 
and  more  toning  lotions  to  make  the 
skin  normal;  but  have  a  good  look  in 
your  mirror  and  see  if  you  haven't  a 
combination  skin,  that  is  oily  in  some 
parts  such  as  the  nose  and  chin  and  dry 
around  the  eyes  and  forehead.  Most 
persons  have  combination  skins  which 
naturally  need  combination  treatments. 
Spick  and  span  cleanliness  is  the  impor- 
tant thing  with  an  oily  skin.  Try  using 
fresh  cotton  in  place  of  powder  puffs  and 
remove  old  make-up  before  applying 
new.  If  the  skin  is  very  oily  and  has 
blackheads,  be  sure  to  read  our  next 
issue  which  will  be  devoted  to  blemishes. 
For  removing  freckles  and  tan  there 
are  some  excellent  bleaches,  but  again  be 
sure  to  use  only  dependable  brands.  The 
best  thing  is  to  prevent  freckles  and  sun- 
burn by  using  protective  lotions.  Necks 
and  hands  need  special  attention  at  this 
time.  After  cleansing,  pat  a  rich  cream 
into  the  neck,  tie  gauze  around  it,  and 
leave  about  an  hour.  Also  mold  the 
fingers  with  oil  or  cream  and  put  on  loose 
cotton  gloves  and  leave  on  as  long  as  pos- 
sible. And  did  you  know  that  enlarged 
knuckles  can  be  made  smaller  by  gentle 
massage  of  the  fingers,  from  the  tips  up 
to  the  hands,  with  cream? 

After  exposure,  the  hair  usually  be- 
comes brittle  and  discolored  and  needs 
special  attention.  A  hot 
oil  shampoo  is  excellent. 
Use  one  of  the  good  hair 
oils,  heat  it  slightly  and 
apply  to  every  part  of 
the  scalp  with  a  piece  of 
cotton.  After  the  head  is 
saturated,  steam  it  with 
hot  Turkish  towels  which 
will  open  the  pores  and 
permit  the  oil  to  pene- 
trate. Leave  on  all  night 
and  the  next  morning  give 
the  hair  a  good  soap  and 
water  shampoo.  Brush 
the  hair  every  night  al- 
ways with  an  upward 
stroke,  and  once  a  week 
take  small  strands  of  hair 
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SAFE 


hot  days 


Use  Takara  as  a  cleans- 
ing feminine  wash  as 
often  as  you  desire. 

On  these  hot  days,  it  is  im- 
perative, for  its  soothing, 
cooling,  cleansing  action 
makes  possible  feminine 
loveliness  under  any  and  all 
conditions.  Takara  is  posi- 
tively Safe  .  .  an  ideal  deodorant  and  antiseptic  wash 
for  feminine  hygiene. 

lAt  all  leading  druggist's 

Purchase  genuine  TAKARA  (lettering  always 

in  Japanese  characters  on  a  green  package), 

or  mail  coupon  Today  for  a   generous  trial 


TAKARA 


TAKARA  LABORATORIES,  32-8 

29  N.  Fourth  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Please  send  Free  trial  package,  Takara  Hygienic 
Powder  and   booklet  regarding  feminine  hygiene. 


Name 

Address. 
City 


;-.  =  ::  . 


If 

k  Skin  Health  Derived  from  Daily 
Use  of  the 

CUTICURA 
PREPARATIONS 

Price  25c.  each.     Sample  free. 
Address:  *eCuticura,"Dept.3K., Maiden, Mass. 


Camera  Secrets 
of  Hollywood 

HERE  is  a  book  for  West- 
erners interested  in 
photography.  135  pages  of 
clear-cut,  practical  informa- 
tion on  how  to  have  better 
success  with  the  camera. 
Send  for  it  today. 

Paper  Bound $1.25 

Black  Leather  Edition.  .$1.75 

•    •   • 

Sunset  Book  Dept* 

1045  Sansome  St.,        San  Francisco 


and  give  them  a  quick  short  tug.  Do 
this  all  over  the  head  strand  by  strand. 
This  stimulates  circulation,  strength- 
ens scalp  muscles  and  is  a  spL-ndid  tonic. 

Even.-  day  for  two  weeks  try  drinking 
ten  glasses  of  water  daily,  and  be  sure 
you  have  at  least  four  cooked  and  two 
raw  vegetables  and  plenty  of  fruits  each 
day.  No  gravies,  rich  desserts,  candy  or 
too  many  starches  during  this  time,  and 
keep  the  bowels  clear.  If  possible  take  a 
walk  before  breakfast,  and  in  any  case 
take  some  stretching  and  twisting  exer- 
cises and  breathe. 

Here  is  a  breathing  exercise  from  the 
Hmdu  \  ogis  who  have  studied  breath- 
ing for  thousands  of  years:  Stand  erect. 
Breathing  through  nostrils  inhale  stead- 
ily, first  filling  the  lower  part  of  the 
lungs,  then  bringing  into  play  the  dia- 
phragm. Then  fill  the  middle  part  of  the 
lungs,  pushing  out  the  lower  ribs.  Lastly 
fill  the  higher  portion  of  the  lungs  which 
will  lift  the  chest.  Inhale  smoothly  and 
continuously.  Retain  breath  several 
seconds,  then  exhale  slowly.  Try  this. 
It  will  do  nice  things  for  you,  and  do 
take  the  next  two  weeks  and  declare  war 
on  ugliness  and  all  the  telltale  signs  of 
neglect.  For  next  month  we  have  some 
plans  all  ready  for  doing  away  with 
wrinkles,  blackheads  and  all  other 
enemies  of  charm. 

Questions  and  Answers 

How  can  I  keep  my  hands  from  looking  grimy 
after  housecleaning  or  garden  work? — Mrs.  B.  M.  H., 
Eugene,  Oregon. 

Before  starting  work  try  inserting  under  the 
nails  an  edging  of  any  good  mild  soap.  After- 
wards wash  in  warm  water  to  which  has  been 
added  lemon  juice  or  peroxide. 

Is  there  any  may  that  I  can  permanently  remote 
hair  from  arms  and  legs? — Miss  B.  L.,  Enumclaw, 
Washington. 

Removing  hair  with  electric  needle  is  believed  to 
be  the  only  permanent  method,  but  is  scarcely 
practicable  for  large  areas  of  skin.  This,  of 
course,  must  be  done  by  an  expert.  There  are 
many  excellent  depilatories  on  the  market  in  both 
creams  and  waxes  for  home  use.  Wax  if  used  per- 
sistently will  greatly  discourage  hair  growth. 

How  often  should  I  wash  my  hair?  I  have  light, 
fine  hair,  inclined  to  be  dry. — H.  P.,  Reno,  Nevada. 
For  dry,  fine  hair  a  shampoo  every  two  weeks 
should  be  sufficient.  It  is  best  to  guard  yourself 
against  letting  the  hair  get  too  dry.  Be  sure  to 
brush  the  hair  daily,  always  with  an  upward 
stroke,  and  massage  gently  with  the  finger  tips.  I 
would  suggest  that  you  get  one  of  the  hair  oil 
preparations  and  use  it  persistently. 

Is  almond  meal  good  for  cleansing  the  face  in  place 
of  soap? — A.  L.,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

Almond  meal  is  excellent  for  sensitive  thin  skins 
and  there  are  many  good  almond  meals  on  the 
market,  but  I  still  like  to  recommend  good  soap 
and  water  for  cleansing.  Be  sure  to  use  only  well 
known  brands  of  soap — price  does  not  always 
mean  that  a  soap  is  better.  Usually  experiment 
with  several  brands  of  soap  will  result  in  finding 
one  that  exactly  suits  your  skin. 

Is  there  anything  I  can  put  on  to  make  my  eye- 
lashes grow?  The  hair  on  my  head  is  thick  but  my 
eyelashes  are  so  thin. — B.  G.,  Sacramento,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Warm  olive  oil  or  castor  oil  is  excellent  for  eye- 
lashes. Apply  at  night  and  leave  on  during  sleep. 
In  addition  brush  the  eyelashes  daily  with  one  of 
the  small  brushes  made  for  that  purpose.  Be 
patient  with  this  treatment  and  you  will  see  a 
marked  improvement. 


A  clean  fight 
with  household  foes 

The  nasty  job  of  scrubbing  anil 
scouring  toilet  ItowU  is  out  of  date. 
The  modern  way  is  clean  and  simple 
and  thorough.  Sani-Flush  keeps  the 
toilet  spotless  and  odorh 

Just  sprinkle  a  bit  of  this  antisep- 
tic, cleansing  powder  into  the  bowl 
(directions  are  on  the  can),  then 
flush.  The  porcelain  is  brilliantly 
clean  and  that  unseen  trap  that  de- 
fies the  work  of  a  brush  is  purified 
and  safe.  Sani-Flush  cannot  harm 
the  plumbing. 

At  grocery,  drug  and  hardware 
stores.  25c.  (Anather  u.*(  fur  Sani- 
Flush —  chaninn  automobile  radia- 
tors.   See  directions  on   can.) 


LET    ME    ANALYZE    YOUR 
HANDWRITING 

and  abilities     Interestm?  and   ru-lpful      Wnle  me  in  ink.  In  your 
everyday   hand,    and  inclcwe  50c. 

W.  Greenan  R.  4.  Box  646  Santa  Cruz.  Calif 
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This  is 
Confidential 


JL 

•j^"^  _J  Perspirationodor- 

taught  me  to  be  very 
careful  in  selei  rant    In 

my  case  some  have  had  no  more  effect  than 
plain  soap  and  water,  they  only  checked  tor 
the  time  being  .  .  but  I  have  changed  now 
to  INNOs'ENT  because  it  h 

K  to  aatrii  -  non-inju- 

rious to  skin  and  daintiest  fabrics;  if  a  guar- 
anteed product,  and  its  bottles  contain  1932 
quantities  at  50c  or  51  00.  I  want  you  too. 
to  know  of  this  wonderful  product  and  use  it. 
Leadine  cruc  and  depa-  tea  carry 

IN-NOSCENT.  However,  if  vou  wish  to 
be  assured  of  its  unusual  qualities  send  10c 
with  your  name  and  address  to  the  A.  Mi- 
renta  Company,  Tacoma,  Washington,  and 
they  will  send  you  a  liberal  trial  bottle. 
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A  Department  for  Amateur  Sportsmen 

Outdoor  Life  in  the  West 


CEPTEMBER  in  Oregon  and  North- 
^  ern  California  is  steelhead  time. 
While  the  big  sea-run  rainbows  may  be 
taken  in  August  and  October  and  even 
during  November  and  the  winter 
months,  when  September  rolls  around 
each  year  I  have  a  yearning  to  head  for 
the  Rogue  or  Klamath  because  the  fish 
are  in  the  streams  and  the  weather  is 
ideal  for  fishing. 

As  I  have  said  time  and  again,  there 
is  no  fishing  sport  that  quite  equals 
steelhead  fishing  with  a  fly  rod.  Like 
all  other  anglers,  I  enjoy  any  kind  of 
fishing.  My  enthusiasm  rises  when  a 
trip  after  any  fish  is  planned,  but  when 
I  start  out  after  steelhead  I  just  bubble 
over  with  anticipation,  for  there  is  no 
greater  thrill  to  be  had  than  to  hook 
and  land  on  a  fly  rod  one  of  the  fast 
and  spectacular  fighting  steelhead  trout. 

While  the  big  trout  can  be  taken  on 
spinners  and  there  is  good  sport  to  be 
had  with  them  on  spinner  rods,  the 
greatest  degree  of  sport  is  to  be  had  with 
fly  rods,  so  we  will  first  take  up  the 
tackle  for  that  kind  of  fishing.  The  fly 
rod  for  steelhead  should  be  fairly  pow- 
erful for  two  reasons;  first,  because  a 
light  and  soft  rod  would  not  stand  up 
under  the  strain  of  casting  a  long  line 
continually,  and,  second,  stopping  the 
rushes  of  the  heavy  fish  in  fast  water  is 
a  little  too  much  for  a  light  rod.  Of 
course,  even  the  large  steelhead  can  be 
landed  on  light  rods,  but  for  continued 
fishing  of  this  kind  a  light  one  is  not 
the  thing.  A  9-foot  rod  weighing  about 
6  ounces,  or  a  9>2-foot  rod  weighing 
between  6  and  7  ounces  would  be  suit- 
able. All  of  the  rod  makers  turn  out 
special  steelhead  fly  rods,  though  any 
well  made  rod  in  the  weights  I  have 
named  will  answer  the  purpose. 

The  reel  for  steelhead  fly  fishing 
should  be  large  enough  to  hold  the 
proper  line  to  fit  the  rod,  and  from  75 
to  100  yards  of  fine  linen  or  silk  line  for 
backing.  The  click  on  the  reel  must  be 
stiff  enough  to  prevent  an  over-run 
when  a  fish  strikes  or  when  a  hooked 
fish  makes  a  sudden  frantic  rush.  Most 
of  the  reels  large  enough  for  steelhead 
fly  fishing  have  adjustable  clicks  or 
drags,  or  the  click  spring  is  strong  enough 
to  prevent  over-runs,  but  if  the  spring 
is  weak  a  stronger  one  must  be  attached, 
for  if  a  rushing  fish  causes  the  line  to 
loosen  on  the  spool  a  backlash  may  occur. 


By  J.  P.  Cuenin 


No.  6  and  No.  4  flies  are  the  sizes 
mostly  used  for  steelhead,  though  No.  8 
is  sometimes  effective  in  very  clear 
water.  Those  made  with  bucktail  wings 
or  body  hair  from  deer  are  becoming 
more  popular  each  year.  The  royal 
coachman  made  with  white  bucktail 
wing  is  very  good.  It  is  a  good  plan  for 
beginners  to  get  their  flies  from  dealers 
near  the  streams  on  which  they  are 
fishing. 

For  spinner  fishing  for  steelhead  the 
black  bass  plug  casting  rod  is  the  best 
rig.  The  reel  should  be  large  enough  to 
hold  100  yards  of  line.  No.  2  or  No.  3 
spinners  with  blades  of  all  brass  or  all 
copper  or  silver  out  and  copper  in  are 
good.  I  doubt  if  the  fish  have  any  pref- 
erence, though  some  spinner  casters  use 
all  copper  on  bright  days  and  the  silver 
or  brass  blades  when  the  water  is  roiled 
or  on  a  dark  day. 

Steelhead  are  not  taken  on  flies  or 
spinners  in  the  shallow  riffles,  and  seldom 
in  the  large,  quiet  pools.  Most  of  the 
best  fishing  is  to  be  had  at  a  point  where 
the  slow-moving  water  begins  to  pick 
up  speed  just  before  breaking  over  a 
rapid,  or  where  the  fast  water  of  a  rapid 
begins  to  slow  down.  While  rapidly 
moving  water  is  best,  the  beginner 
should  not  fish  directly  in  the  breaking 
white  water. 

With  flies  or  spinners  the  cast  should 
be  made  across  the  current  and  the  lure 
allowed  to  sink  and  swing  around  with 
the  current.  Watch  the  old  timers  and 
follow  their  example,  and  if  you  hook 
some  good  steelhead  you  will  be  a  con- 
firmed steelheader  the  rest  of  your  life. 


CO  far  I  have  written  almost  entirely 
^  on  fish  and  fishing,  but  with  the 
hunting  season  approaching  it  is  time 
we  take  up  the  subject  of  shooting,  and 
we  will  begin  with  some  advice  on  the 
use  of  a  shotgun  and  how  to  practice 
to  improve  one's  gun  pointing  in  the 
field. 

In  the  way  of  practice  for  the  user  of 
a  shotgun  there  is  only  one  game  that 
will  really  help,  and  that  is  skeet  shoot- 
ing, a  comparatively  new  clay  target 
game  that  is  the  nearest  thing  to  actual 
game  shooting  ever  devised.  While  the 
traps  and  targets  are  the  same  as  those 
used  in  the  old  style  trap  shooting, 
everything  else  is  different,  for  in  one 
round  of  skeet  the  shooter  gets  shots  at 
every  possible  angle  at  both  out-going 
and  in-coming  targets,  and  in  addition 
he  has  four  pairs  of  doubles,  and  two 
singles  that  require  the  fastest  kind  of 
snap-shooting.  The  hunter  who  learns 
to  break  20  or  more  out  of  25  skeet 
targets  will  have  no  trouble  connecting 
with  flying  game. 

The  first  thing  to  consider  in  skeet 
shooting,  or  in  any  kind  of  shotgun 
shooting,  is  the  fit  of  the  gun.  Good 
scores  at  this  clay  target  game  cannot 
be  made  if  the  gun  does  not  fit  the 
shooter,  so  the  hunter  should  check  up 
carefully  on  the  drop  and  length  of  the 
stock  of  his  gun.  If  it  fits  properly  it 
will  slide  up  to  the  shoulder  easily  and 
smoothly,  and  when  it  is  in  place  the 
shooter's  eye  will  be  in  proper  alignment 
with  the  barrels.  To  test  the  fit  of  a 
gun  one  should  not  bring  it  to  shoulder 
slowly  and  deliberately,  for  with  time 
enough  any  man  can  raise  or  lower  his 
head  to  fit  any  drop  of  stock.  In  skeet 
or  field  shooting  there  is  not  time  to 
adjust  the  head.  The  eye  must  be  in 
line  with  the  barrels  when  the  butt 
reaches  the  shoulder.  If  a  stock  has  too 
much  drop  the  shooter's  eye  will  be  too 
low  and  he  will  shoot  under  his  mark 
when  he  must  fire  quickly,  while  if  the 
stock  is  too  straight  his  eye  will  be  too 
high  above  the  barrels  and  he  will  there- 
fore shoot  too  high.  To  determine 
whether  or  not  a  gun  fits  it  should  be 
thrown  to  the  shoulder  quickly  and 
pointed  at  a  mark,  just  as  would  be  the 
case  if  one  were  compelled  to  take  a 
hurried  shot  in  the  field.  If  the  drop  in 
the  stock  is  correct  the  shooter's  eye  will 
be  exactly  the  right  height  above  the 
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breech  to  place  the  load  of  shot  where 
the  shooter  thinks  it  should  go.  At  low 
cost  a  gunsmith  can  change  the  drop 
in  a  stock. 

Next  to  the  fit  of  the  gun  it  is  im- 
portant to  have  the  correct  boring  so 
that  the  shot  pattern  is  the  correct  size 
for  the  distances  at  which  the  shots  are 
taken.  This  applies  to  skeet  as  wrell  as 
upland  shooting  or  duck  hunting.  The 
ideal  shotgun  is  one  that  gives  the 
shooter  the  maximum  spread  of  shot 
without  having  the  spread  so  large  that 
the  pattern  becomes  too  thin.  In  skeet 
shooting  a  fairly  fast  shooter  breaks  his 
targets  at  not  more  than  22  yards,  so  an 
improved  cylinder  bore  would  be  suit- 
able, but  the  slow  and  deliberate  shooter 
needs  a  closer  pattern,  such  as  a  modi- 
fied choke.  For  the  benefit  of  beginners 
who  might  think  that  an  improved  cyl- 
inder bored  gun  would  scatter  too  much, 
I  might  point  out  that  at  the  distances 
at  which  skeet  targets  are  broken  the 
outside  diameter  of  spread  of  shot  would 
be  smaller  than  the  regular  trap  shooter 
gets  with  a  full  choke  gun  at  the  dis- 
tances at  which  he  breaks  his  targets. 
I  may  also  add  that  the  gun  that  suits 
a  man  for  skeet  is  the  best  possible  gun 
he  could  use  for  quail. 

Those  who  have  not  tried  skeet  shoot- 
ing should  take  it  up  if  they  wish  to 
improve  their  field  shooting  and  if  they 
want  real  sport  in  target  shooting.  If 
there  is  no  field  near  your  home,  send 
to  the  National  Skeet  Shooting  Associa- 
tion, Boston,  Mass.,  or  any  ammunition 
company,  for  a  skeet  booklet,  then  form 
a  club  and  lay  out  a  field.  The  cost  for 
the  equipment  is  low  and  it  will  pay  for 
itself  in  a  few  shoots. 


In  a  Lumber  Yard 

T_T  ere  they  have  brought  the  forest — 

■*■  ■*   here  have  laid 

The  bleached  "white  lengths  that  one  time 

made 
Dark  ways  of  shade. 

Sawed  with  ripping  steel,  and  shipped 

from  far, 
These  trees,  whose  tips  companioned 

many  a  star, 
Whose  feet  knew  beauty's  ways — how  still 

they  are! 
How  quiet  now  they  lie — 
That  once  were  tossed  like  m  usic  on  the 

sky; 
That  have  been  echoes  of  the  wind's  wild 

cry; 
That  have  felt  rushing  wings  go  by! 

Now  they  have  come  to  rest  beside  a  street, 
And  I,  who  love  each  wood  path' s  cool 

retreat, 
Have  found  it  sweet 
To  walk  these  long  aisles,  redolent  with 

pine; 
To  see  the  cool  lengths  shine, 
And  feel  that  they  are  mine. 

— Grace  Noll  Crowell. 


The  Last  Word  About 

Cabins 


IS  IN  THIS 

Sunset 

CAMP 


AND 


CABIN 

BOOK 


20  CABIN  PLANS,  in- 
eluding  cabins  of  log,  stone 
and  frame  construction. 

100  IDEAS  for  building 
and  decorating  the  vaca- 
tion home. 

RUSTIC  FURNITURE 
and  how  to  make  it. 

•  • 

30  CAMP  RECIPES  by 
Old  Timers. 

•  • 
CAMPING     EQUIP- 
MENT. 

GRUB  LISTS  for  hikers, 
campers  and  those  who 
pack  in. 

•  • 

Care  and  Cooking  of  FISH 
and  GAME. 


The  supply  of  books 
is  going  fast.  Thou- 
sands  have  been  sold 
in  the  past  30  days. 
Get  yours  today  to 
avoiddisappointment. 
If  not  entirely  satis- 
fied  return  the  book 
and  we  will  refund 
your  money. 


CONTAINS  hundreds  of  cabin  ideas, 
and  a  wealth  of  plans,  pictures  and 
diagrams  that  will  make  it  easy  for  you  to 
build  and  possess  the  vacation  home  of 

your  dreams and  a  whole  pack-kit 

of  ideas  on  Western  outdoor  life,  hunting, 

fishing,  and  camping ideas  that  will 

add  to  the  enjoyment  of  your  outdoor  life 
and  save  you  many  times  the  slight  cost 
of  the  book. 

A  64-page  book,  pack-full  of  the  best 
ideas  collected  by  Sunset  Magazine  in 
three  years  from  over  200,000  readers  who 
have  learned  every  angle  of  cabin  building 
and  outdoor  life  from  practical  experience. 

Whether  you  are  building  a  cabin,  going 
on  a  camping  trip,  packing  in,  or  just  plan- 
ning, you  will  want  this  book  at  once. 
Contains  every  trick  of  the  old-timers'  bag, 
will  add  to  your  comfort,  improve  your 
camp  cooking,  even  help  you  catch  a  few 
more  fish,  and  increase  your  vacation  fun 
for  years  to  come.  Order  your  copy  today 
then  give  it  up  if  you  can. 


SEND  IN  THE  COUPON  AND 

Order  by  mail  or  buy  it  over  the  counter  from 
your  book  store  or  department  store,  leading 
outing  supply  stores  or  from  any   store  of  the 
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Garden  Notes  for 
the  Bay  Region 


By 

Albert  R.  Gould 


INCREASED  growth  of  trees  and 
shrubs  makes  it  necessary  to  do  some 
trimming,  and  late  summer  is  the  time 
to  attend  to  this  matter  if  an  orderly 
garden  is  desired.  Trees,  shrubs  and 
vines  soon  get  out  of  shape  if  left  un- 
touched and  instead  of  draping  with  an 
artistic  effect  they  have  that  jungle-like 
appearance  usually  seen  in  the  tropics. 
Usually  it  will  be  found  advisable  to  call 
in  a  professional  gardener  to  attend  to 
this  work  of  trimming  and  training. 
Remember  that  every  tree  and  shrub 
represents  an  investment  that  needs 
protection  at  all  times.  The  professional 
knows  just  what  to  cut  and  what  to 
leave  which  makes  all  the  difference. 
Specimen  trees  also,  as  we  have  said 
before  in  this  department,  need  constant 
care  against  attack  by  pests  and  an 
inspection  will  save  trouble — hence  a 
visit  from  your  professional  man  will  be 
money  well  spent. 

Dahlias 

While  dahlias  appear  to  be  easy  to 
grow  they  naturally  thrive  better  under 
more  than  ordinary  care.  Prize  blooms 
do  not  come  by  chance  but  by  good 
cultivation.  Rules  for  prize  blooms  are: 
Plant  good  varieties;  prepare  the  soil 
and  make  it  fairly  rich  by  application 
of  fertilizer;  water  regularly;  keep  the 
plants  well  staked;  disbud  by  removing 
two  of  the  buds  as  there  are  usually 
three  produced,  leaving  the  terminal  bud 
for  the  best  bloom.  (It  will  often  be 
advisable  to  remove  also  a  few  of  the 
smaller  buds  on  the  same  stalk  below; 
this  will  then  conserve  all  the  strength 
for  the  main  flower  on  each  stalk.) 
Those  who  diligently  follow  these  cul- 
tural notes  may  have  some  flowers  which 
will  appeal  to  the  judges  in  the  flower 
shows. 

Roses 

This,  the  queen  of  all  flowers,  may  be 
encouraged  to  produce  strong  flowering 
shoots  for  fall  and  winter  if  cut  back 
severely  at  this  time.  For  a  few  weeks 
watering  should  be  but  once  in  two 
weeks.  This  refers  to  bush  roses  of 
hybrid  tea  type.  Climbers  in  the  same 
class  may  be  so  treated  but  will  not  need 
such  drastic  pruning  as  do  the  bush 
roses.  Climbing  roses  should  have  all 
main  shoots  tied  in.  If  aphis  are  trouble- 
some, spray  with  nicotine;  where  mildew 
is  in  evidence,  spray  with  liquid  sulphur. 


When  roses  were  at  their  best  a  month 
or  so  ago  we  made  note  of  several  of  the 
most  fragrant  and  here  they  are:  Had- 
ley;  Eldorado;  Ulrich  Brunner;  Sensa- 
tion; Imperial  Potentate;  Rose  Marie; 
Gen.  MacArthur;  Hoosier  Beauty;  H.  V. 
Machin;  Francis  Scott  Key;  and  Dame 
Edith  Helen. 


Delphiniums 

We  have  frequently  heard  the  tall 
stately  spikes  of  these  flowers  admired 
when  displays  of  prize  strains  have  been 
exhibited.  Many  have  tried  to  produce 
those  strong  spikes  from  inferior  strains 
and  naturally  in  vain.  Most  of  those 
who  have  been  so  ambitious  will  ere  this 
have  been  convinced  that  poor  stock 
will  not  give  good  flowers  and  that  is 
why  many  of  our  delphinium  specialists 
have  been  developing  and  working  for 
better  strains  for  almost  a  century. 
Seeds  may  now  be  obtained  from  many 
of  the  best  high-priced  varieties  of 
proven  merit  in  all  shades  of  blue.  Fine 
plants  may  also  be  obtained  for  planting 
out  in  spring  quarters  if  seed  is  sown 
this  month  (September).  And  believe 
it  or  not,  the  plants  will  bloom  before 
next  summer  is  over!  It  is  better  to  sow 
fresh  seed  and  by  this  we  mean  this 
year's  crop  if  you  want  lots  of  plants. 
Old  seed  means  waiting  in  vain  for  plants 
that  never  come  up.  Prepare  the  seed 
bed  or  boxes  very  carefully  and  use  leaf 
soil  for  a  medium  in  which  to  sow. 
Water  moderately  and  shade  from 
strong  sun.  Sow  seed  thinly  broadcast 
or  in  rows.  Plants  which  have  already 
flowered  this  season  in  the  borders  may 
be  cut  down  to  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  ground  and  they  will  still  send  up 
more  flowering  shoots.  Getting  several 
crops  of  bloom  from  the  same  plant  is 
not  difficult  but  to  do  this  you  will 
observe  how  necessary  it  is  to  supply 
plant  food  when  planting.  The  well- 
balanced  commercial  fertilizers  are  ex- 
cellent. Large  clumps  of  delphinium 
should  be  divided  and  replanted  before 
next  spring — leaving  three  or  four  shoots 
to  each  subdivision. 

Sweet  Peas 

The  first  sowing  of  winter  sweet  peas 
may  be  made  this  month.  There  are 
now  so  many  beautiful  varieties  to  select 
from  that  often  it  is  a  problem  to  know 
what  to  plant.    Some  of  the  new  ones 


are  Early  Vogue,  a  fine  lavender  with  an 
old  sweet  perfume;  Early  Apollo,  soft 
salmon  cerise;  Early  Pal,  rose  crimson 
and  very  free  flowering;  Early  Fandango, 
duplex  large  frilled  rose.  Among  others 
well  worth  growing  are  Burpee's  Orange; 
Lavender  King;  Spring  Song;  White 
Harmony;  Hercules;  Glitters;  Liberty; 
Imperial  Pink,  and  Fire  King.  The 
secret  of  growing  choice  blooms  from 
these  wonderful  varieties  (developed 
only  by  years  of  hard  work  by  our  sweet 
pea  breeders)  is  mainly  in  soil  prepara- 
tion. Plant  food  must  be  put  into  the 
soil  to  encourage  heavy  growth  and  long 
stems  with  from  four  to  seven  flowers 
on  the  stem.  To  plant,  dig  deep  trenches 
two  or  tree  feet  deep  and  mix  wood  ashes 
and  commercial  fertilizers  in  the  bottom 
of  the  trench  with  several  inches  of  well- 
rotted  manure.  The  trench  should  be 
well  soaked  before  the  seeds  are  sown 
and  an  inch  layer  of  leaf  mold  placed  on 
the  top.  Sow  the  seed  thin  and  water 
every  few  days  until  the  seeds  begin  to 
germinate.  Arrange  for  a  trellis  or  wire 
mesh  support  and  give  the  peas  an  open 
sunny  situation. 

Pansies 

Probably  the  most  popular  of  winter- 
blooming  flowers  is  the  pansy  and  of 
recent  years  it  has  been  developed  con- 
siderably so  that  large  giants  in  a  wide 
range  of  colors  now  predominate.  To 
grow  these  giants  one  must  get  good  seed 
from  the  giant  strains  from  reliable 
seedsmen  and  then  prepare  the  soil  care- 
fully. The  pansy  is  a  heavy  feeder, 
especially  at  the  blooming  stage.  Soil 
preparation  before  planting  is  also  very 
important.  The  ground  must  be  well 
trenched  at  least  a  foot  deep,  digging  in 
well-rotted  manure  or  decayed  vege- 
table matter  to  supply  the  much  needed 
humus.  (You  will  have  observed  that 
our  Bay  Region  soils  are  very  deficient 
in  humus  and  become  heavy  and  caked 
as  a  result.)  Most  soils  can  be  trans- 
formed, made  easier  to  work  and  retain 
the  moisture  better  with  less  watering 
if  this  problem  of  humus  is  taken  care 
of.  Sow  seed  now  of  Giant  Geneva  and 
Giant  Ruffled,  also  Mastadon  mixed. 
If  you  wish  to  have  separate  colors  for 
borders  or  beds  it  will  be  better  to  sow 
Swiss  Ullswater,  blue;  Swiss  Alpenglow, 
bronze,  and  Giant  Golden  Queen.  Sow 
the  seed  in  seed  beds  of  leaf  mold  and 
keep  moist.    Shade  from  the  sun. 
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Other  Seeds  to  Sow  Now 

The  cineraria  is  a  popular  flower  that 
grows  well  in  shady  places.  To  secure 
strong  plants  for  winter  bloom  it  is  ad- 
visab'e  to  sow  seeds  now.  There  is  a 
tall  type  growing  two  feet  (Stellata)  and 
the  much  more  dwarf  (Grandiflora), 
each  having  a  wide  range  of  color.  Seeds 
must  be  sown  in  flats  of  well  sifted  leaf 
soil  and  grown  under  partial  shade, 
keeping  moderately  moist.  A  small 
frame  is  excellent  for  sowing  cineraria, 
and  other  seeds  such  as  primula  and 
cyclamen  which  may  also  be  sown  this 
month.  Among  the  most  popular  prim- 
ula are  P.  ob.onica  and  P.  malacoides, 
while  the  polyanthus  and  English  prim- 
rose are  useful  for  the  spring  border. 
Cyclamen  persicum  and  the  butterfly 
types  are  beautiful  and  make  fine  house 
plants.  They  may  also  be  grown  in  pro- 
tected places  in  the  flower  border  where 
they  flower  well  into  the  summer.  Sow 
the  seed  as  advised  for  cineraria.  Direc- 
tions for  transplanting  will  be  given  in 
these  notes  later  on.  For  the  hardy 
border  sow  mignonette,  cornflower,  cal- 
endula and  Gypsophila  elegans  at  this 
time.  Sow  these  in  the  open  border 
where  they  are  to  flower.  Sow  thinly 
and  later  thin  out.  Seeds  of  English 
daisy  of  the  large  flowering  type  can  be 
sown  now  as  can  forgetrme-nots,  those 
blue  favorites  so  admired  by  all.  (These 
of  the  dwarf  variety  are  useful  for  edging 
and  can  be  used  with  the  English  daisy.) 


Bulbs    To    Plant    Now 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

branched  stems  with  more  tubular 
flowers.  The  one  selected  is  the  best 
known  and  cheapest  of  those  offered, 
and  a  really  lovely  pure  white,  generally 
flowering  in  late  May  or  just  after  the 
bearded  irises  and  with  the  first  crop  of 
delphiniums,  with  which  it  can  pleas- 
antly be  alternated  in  clumps  in  the  rear 
of  the  border. 

Watsonias  like  to  be  planted  early, 
September  or  early  October  rather  than 
later.  They  should  be  given  a  sunny 
•location,  though  they  do  quite  well  in 
partial  shade.  Plant  the  bulbs  about  six 
inches  deep  and  about  a  foot  apart  as 
there  is  really  no  need  to  lift  them  every 
year  and  if  you  replant  only  every  three 
years  or  so  they  should  have  room  to 
make  clumps.  They  really  need  no  care 
at  all.  Nature  waters  them,  and  after 
flowering  the  leaves  slowly  turn  brown 
and  should  be  cut  off"  for  neatness  then, 
not  before.  If  you  are  looking  for  work 
you  can  lift  them  annually  and  replant 
or  store  them  until  early  fall.  They 
won't  stand  the  winters  in  climates 
much  colder  than  California,  but  can  be 
grown  further  north  in  a  somewhat  less 
satisfactory  way  as  are  gladiolus, 
planted  in  spring.  But  there  the  bulbs 
should  be  in  the  ground  just  as  early  as 
possible  after  the  cold  weather  is  over. 


NARCISSUS 
LORD  KITCHEN! R 


A 


Special  Offer 
to  Readers  of  Sunset 

The  Bulb  Garden  Suggested  By 
Sydney  B*  Mitchell  In  This  Issue 


$ 


3 


♦25 

complete 


Have  you  read  Mr.  Mitchell's  article — "Half 
A  Dozen  Bulbs  To  Plant  This  Month"?  You 
can  plant  every  one  of  these  varieties,  10  bulbs 
each,  60  bulbs  in  all  ...  a  complete  bulb 
garden  at  a  cost  of  only  $3.25!  We  suggest 
that  you  order  immediately — when  our  supply 
is  gone  this  Special  Offer  ends.  Every  bulb  in 
this  collection  is  top-notch  and  first  grade,  and 
behind  every  sale  stands  our  68-year  record 
for  the  finest  in  plant  materials. 

POSTAGE  PAID  to  the  5th  Zone  on  All  Orders  of  $1.00  or  More 

If  you  prefer  to  order  separately,  the  special  prices  for  10  bulbs  of 
each  individual  variety  are  given  below: 

1.  3.  5. 

Dutch  Iris 

Imperator  (blue) 

Yellow  Queen  (yellow) 

5  each,  10  in  all 60c 


Freesia,  Purity 

(A  lovely  white) 

10  bulbs 40c 


Scilla  Campanulata 

(Clear  blue) 

10  bulbs >5c 


2. 

Narcissus, 

Lord  Kitchener 

10  large,  "guaranteed-to- 

bloom"  bulbs. 
Special  price $1.00 


4. 

Crocus  Sieberi 

Imported  bulbs  of  large 

size 

Rosy-Lavender  Bloom 

10  bulbs 50c 


6. 

Watsonia 
Mixed    hybrids,    a    won 

derail  collection. 
10  bulbs 75c 


Our  Selection  of 

imported  and  domestic 
bulbs  is  the  most  com- 
plete on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Only  one  grade  —  the 
finest,  is  offered. 


10  Bulbs  Each  of  All  Six  Varieties .  $3.25 


VISIT  US  at  Niles— See 
romantic  "Old  Adobe", 
now  our  Guest  Lodge. 
More  than  300  acres  of 
living  beauty.  On  main 
highway. 


California  Nursery  Co* 

Established  1865  George  C  Roeding,  JrH  Praidsntl 

NILES       CALIFORNIA 

Attached  is  my  check  for  $ for  which  please  send  DM  the  Mitchell  Bulh  Collo  ..,.., 

or  a  collection  of  the  following: 


Name. 


Address. 


City 

□  Check  here  if  you  want  our  new  BULB  CATALOG,  ready  now. 


.Statt 


S-329 
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WHO'S  to  BLAME? 

Five  minutes  ago,  a  little  girl  at 
play,  bubbling  over  with  laughter 
— now  a  quivering  bundle  that 
tears  at  the  heartstrings  of 
every  parent.  Another  of  the 
thousands  of  yearly  victims  of 
our  motor  age. 

Who's  to  blame  for  this  terrible 
sacrifice?  Certainly  not  the  child 
— who  expects  her  to  have  our 
mature  caution  and  judgment .  .  . 
Is  the  motorist  at  fault?  Very 
seldom  can  the  police  prove  a  case 
of  reckless  driving. 

Rather,  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  school  officials  and  parents  to 
eliminate  this  condition.  Most 
such  accidents  can  be  avoided, 
simply  by  enclosing  school-yard 
as  well  as  community  and  home 
play-ground  with  Cyclone  Fence. 
Your  children  are  safe  behind  it. 

Write  for  literature  showing  ap- 
propriate styles  of  fence  for  this 
purpose. 


Cyclone  —  not  a 
"type"  offence — 
but  fence  made 
exclusively  by 
Cyclone  Fence 
Company  and 
identified  by  this 
trademark. 


Cyclone  Pence 

^^^^^V  MC&  US. PAT   Oft    M 

STANDARD   FENCE   COMPANY 


Oakland,  Calif. 
Los  Angeles 


Portland,  Oregon 
San  Francisco  Seattle 


Pacific  Coast  Division  of 

CYCLONE  FENCE  COMPANY 

General  Offices:  Waukegan,  111. 

IBfe 

SUiSIOIART  OF  UNITED Crrt)) STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION 


A  Note  From  Oakland 


JUST  a  few  years  ago  Hill  Billies  who 
have  perched  their  homes  high  above 
Oakland  or  Berkeley  in  the  foothills 
burned  their  pine  needles  to  keep  them 
from  choking  the  life  out  of  their  plants. 
Newly  acquired  knowledge,  however, 
has  changed  the  order  of  things  and  resi- 
dents in  the  pine  forests  have  put  the 
"troublesome"  needles  to  valuable 
use. 

In  the  few  years  we  have  dwelt  in  our 
pine-shaded  bungalow  back  of  Oakland 
we  have  learned  much  about  pine 
needles.  The  fact  that  we  have  thirteen 
full-grown  trees  in  our  front  garden  and 
more  than  a  score  in  back  has  given  us 
ample  material  for  experimentation. 

Gardeners  used  to  think  that  nothing 
would  grow  under  a  pine  tree  because 
in  a  forest  there  is  seldom  any  vegeta- 
tion beneath  a  tree — not  even  a  weed. 
We  now  know  that  it  is  only  the  volume 
of  packed  needles  that  smothers  plant 
life,  not  any  chemical  content  of  the 
needles.  On  the  contrary,  pine  needles, 
when  well  rotted,  make  excellent  fer- 
tilizer. 

Gradually  the  news  has  spread,  so 
that  Hill  Billies  now  collect  their 
needles,  pile  them  in  a  corner  of  the 
garden  and  wait  for  them  to  rot  into 
plant  food.  In  fact,  from  all  parts  of 
the  city  come  gardeners,  armed  with 
gunny  sacks,  seeking  the  rich,  crumbling 
needles  for  use  in  their  flower  plots. 
The  results  have  been  excellent,  except 
where  the  leaf-mold  hunter  has,  through 
carelessness  or  ignorance,  gathered  his 
needles  from  beneath  an  eucalyptus 
tree.  There,  truly,  is  a  tree  under  which 
few  plants  will  grow. 

The  accumulation  of  fallen  needles 
was  at  first  a  problem  in  our  garden.  It 
was  necessary  to  rake  them  from  among 
the  flowers  and  shrubs  two  or  three 
times  a  month  lest  they  hinder  the 
growth  of  the  young  plants  in  the  spring. 
To  gather  and  pile  the  needles  that  often 
was    more    work    than    pleasure.      The 


solution  came  in  the  construction  of  our 
pathways. 

The  walks  were  bordered  with  rocks, 
five  or  six  inches  high,  and  then  filled 
with  needles  raked  from  adjacent  beds. 
The  result  was  a  simple  method  of  dis- 
posing of  the  needles  and  a  clean, 
springy  carpet  for  the  paths.  When  the 
needles  become  soiled  or  broken,  we 
replenish  the  supply  from  the  nearest 
bed. 

The  use  of  pine  needles  as  plant  food 
often  necessitates  the  addition  of  lime  as 
a  sweetener,  although  acid-loving  flowers, 
such  as  azaleas  and  rhododendrons 
flourish  on  a  needle  diet.  Needle  mold 
not  only  provides  food  for  the  plants 
but  keeps  the  soil  from  packing. 

Many  gardeners  in  the  hills  find  that 
if  they  allow  the  needles  to  accumulate 
on  the  ground  during  the  summer,  they 
will  form  a  mulch  to  help  retain  the 
moisture  in  the  soil. 

This  variety  of  uses  has  made  the 
trees  highly  desirable,  for  the  trees  pro- 
vide a  beautiful  background  for  shrubs 
and  flowers  and  are  excellent  shade 
trees.  It  is  necessary,  where  the  trees 
are  close  together  to  trim  the  scrawny 
lower  branches,  but  this  operation  al- 
lows more  sun  to  filter  through.  If  there 
is  one  remaining  objection  to  the  trees  it 
is  the  fact  that  they  shade  the  garden 
too  much  for  the  best  interests  of  many 
plants. 

The  trees  are  planted  very  close  to- 
gether in  most  sections  and  home 
builders  must  cut  many  to  provide 
garden  space.  They  have  learned,  how- 
ever, to  take  down  the  eucalyptus  and 
allow  as  many  pines  as  possible  to  re- 
main. In  our  garden  we  are  carefully 
grooming  a  dozen  young  seedling  pines 
to  replace,  some  day,  the  older  trees. 

We  Hill  Billies  have  learned  to  love 
the  pines  as  they  whisper  in  the  wind — 
especially  since  their  disadvantages  have 
been  turned  to  useful  channels. — Philip 
E.  Ray. 


From  Santa  Rosa 


AT7E  all  like  to  have  a  great  burst  of 
*  *  spring  flowers,  but  when  summer 
approaches  and  the  garden  is  to  be  left 
to  the  care  of  others  for  a  month  or  two, 
the  amount  of  land  to  be  watered  is 
likely  to  seem  larger  than  it  did  in  April 
or  May.  We  have  planned  a  plot  of 
mixed  bulbs  and  annuals  that  is  gay 
frcm  February  through  June  and  ready 
for  a  rest  until  September.  The  varieties 
used  are  bearded  irises,  daffodils,  nigella, 
clarkia  and  candytuft. 

The  irises  are  set  in  rows  three  feet 
apart  and  are  also  three  feet  apart  in 


the  rows.  This  seems  quite  a  space  but 
they  must  never  be  crowded  and  by  the 
time  the  other  plants  are  growing 
thriftily  it  is  not  too  much. 

Halfway  between  the  iris  rows  are 
rows  of  daffodils.  I  like  to  plant  them 
according  to  season,  beginning  with  a 
row  of  the  handsome  Golden  Spur  or 
newer  February  Gold,  then  Emperor 
and  Sir  Watkin  and  for  late  flowering 
the  Barri  types.  Of  these  nothing  is 
better  in  the  lower  price  range  than 
Barri  Conspicious,  with  such  beauties  as 
Homespun    and    Sunrise    at    moderate 
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]m  SEEDS 


Best  for  the  West 

MORCROP 


FERTILIZER 

An  ideal  combination 
— Lilly's  "Best  for  the 
West"  Seeds  and  Mor- 
crop — "to  make  your 
garden  grow." 
Lilly's  Seeds  and  Morcrop 
Fertilizer  have  years  of  gar- 
den experience  behind 
them.  Write  for  Lilly's  fa- 
mous seed  catalog,  free. 

THE  CHAS.  H.  LILLY  CO. 

Established  iSSS     Seattle,  Wn. 


*lenty    of  fertilizer    makes     deep 
colored  roses. 

'Fragrant  Gladiolus" 

ieam  yellow  flowers;  nocturnally  fragrant  with  rich 
Irdenia  or  orange-like  perfume.  PLANT  NOW  for 
rly  spring  bloom.  12  blooming  size  bulbs  for  $1.50; 
'or  $1.00.  Postage  prepaid.  Catalogue  describing 
iny  new  perennials  and  flowering  trees  sent  upon 
luest. 

HENDERSON   EXPERIMENTAL  GARDENS 
Route  5.  Box  22  Fresno.  Calif. 

'o  not  dig  gladiolus  bulbs  until 
all  of  the  leaves  are  brown. 

Chas.  F.  Barber,  Troutdale,  Oregon.  Originator 
of  the  magnificent  new  double  WHITE  DEL- 
PHINIUMS and  colored  varieties.  Illustrated 
catalog  lists  new  Japanese  Iris  also.  Trade  rates 
at  retail. 

iak  ranunculus  and  anemone 
bulbs  three  hours  before  planting. 

UTH  AFRICAN  BULBS-CollectionS-25— Seven  varieties: 
ich — Babiana  (Baboon  Flower),  Homeria,  Lapeyrousia, 
raea  Glaucopis  (Peacock  Iris),  Morphixia,  Sparaxis  and 
onia.  Suitable  for  Rock  Garden.  $4.25  postpaid.  One-Half 
ection  (21  bulbs)  $2.25  postpaid;  1  each  $1.00.  See  "SOUTH 
SICAN  FLOWERS"  by  Sydney  B.  Mitchell,  in  Aug.  1931 
<ISET.  Free  list.  GORDON  AINSLEY    Campbell,  Calif. 

n  acid  soil  produces  blue  hydran- 
geas; an  alkaline  soil,  pink. 

JTRODUCTORY  BULB  OFFFER 

hirty-first    size    Tulip    Bulbs,    Red,    Pink    and 
iow,  named  varieties,  our  selection,  prepaid   for 
)0.     Cash  with  Order. 
VNTS  PASS  BULB  EXCHANGE,        Grants  P«i»,  Ore. 


Two 
famous  Flower  Shows 

s  Angeles   13th  Annual  Dahlia  Show 
at  Hotel  Biltmore,  September  1-2 

lifornia  Flower  Festival  at  San  Leandro 
on  September  16,  17  and  18. 

:h    of  these   Shows   are    known    nationally  and 
deserve  your  patronage. 


cost,  and  the  new  ones  at  any  price  you 
care  to  pay.  But  for  cutting  there  are 
plenty  of  so-called  cheap  daffodils  that 
are  very  good  indeed.  They  may  be  set 
about  six  inches  apart  in  the  row  to 
allow  for  increase  which  is  generally  very 
rapid. 

In  the  same  rows  with  the  irises  and 
halfway  between  the  clumps  I  sow  my 
annuals  which  are  all  hardy.  I  find  that 
by  sowing  in  December  or  January  they 
commence  blooming  in  early  May  before 
the  irises  have  waned  and  will  certainly 
continue  through  June. 

The  nigella,  or  love-in-a-mist,  variety 
Miss  Jekyll,  is  a  most  heavenly  blue  and 
should  be  sown  in  a  small  patch  about  a 
foot  across  and  three  inches  wide.  If  it 
comes  up  too  thickly  it  must  be  thinned 
to  an  inch  or  two  apart,  but  will  blossom 
well  even  if  quite  crowded. 

The  same  procedure  is  followed  for  the 
clarkia  and  candytuft.  I  use  only  salmon 
pink  clarkia  and  lavender  candytuft  in 
the  one  bed  so  that  the  seeds  will  come 
true,  for  they  should  volunteer  for  sev- 
eral years. 

I  have  always  found  that  thinning  is 
all  that  is  necessary  for  these  hardy 
annuals  after  the  first  year  because  they 
self  seed  very  thickly.  One  need  leave 
only  a  plant  to  each  patch  for  seeds  to 
provide  an  ample  seeding. 

For  iris  varieties  consult  any  good 
list,  and  plant  them,  if  possible,  before 
November.  We  can  have  much  finer 
varieties  on  the  Pacific  Coast  than  else- 
where as  those  so  often  considered  ten- 
der, because  of  the  Mesopotamica  strain, 
are  perfectly  hardy  here. 

Following  the  yellows  of  the  daffodils 
perhaps  the  pinks  and  blues  that  are 
later  repeated  in  the  hardy  annuals 
would  be  a  good  color  choice  for  the 
irises  also,  but  there  is  a  wide  range  here. 

Summer  Care 

When  July  comes  this  bed  is  ready  for 
a  summer's  rest  with  perhaps  one  good 
soaking  in  mid-summer.  In  September 
it  should  be  thoroughly  irrigated  so  that 
the  daffodil  roots  may  begin  to  grow. 
If  the  annuals  begin  to  sprout  very  soon, 
they  will  grow  on  slowly  through  the 
winter  or  the  seed  plants  may  have  been 
pulled  our  with  the  ripened  seed  so  that 
it  can  be  sown  later. 

This  bed  should  be  started  in  Septem- 
ber or  October  so  that  the  daffodils  and 
iris  will  be  nicely  settled  and  root  growth 
effected  before  midwinter.  These  two 
plants  are  among  the  best  garden  invest- 
ments and  will  increase  in  number  and 
effect  every  year.  After  three  years  they 
should  be  replanted  if  they  have  become 
too  crowded. 

Of  course,  this  bed  is  not  planned  for 
a  part  of  the  landscaped  garden.  It  is 
a  spring  show  and  for  cut  flowers  in 
profusion.  Any  sunny  spot  that  is  a 
little  apart  from  the  formal  garden  is 
suitable. — Emma  Williamson,  Santa 
Rosa,  California. 


plant 


IRIS 


now: 

Make  your  selections  from  tmr 
Outstanding    values    Hated    here 

Dutch  •  Spanish 
•  English  Varieties  • 


USLIKE  '-Flags*'  or  German  Iris, 
the  classes  offered  below  art- 
grown  from  bulbs  that  are  easilv 
shipped  anywhere.  Great  as  is  the 
beauty  of  all  Iris,  the  Spani-h. 
Dutch  and  English  types  bring  iu  a 
transcending  charm  all  their  omii. 
Showy  in  the  garden,  glorious  u 
cut  flowers  in  the  house,  they  rival 
orchids  in  their  exotic  beaut\  . 

They  should  ttr  planted  in  early  September. 
Order  bulbs  now  and  make  sure  of  the  bear 
bulbs  and  first  deliver;.. 

HOW  TO  ORDER 

Simply  clip  the  coupon  below.  Fill  in  the 
quantity  desired  of  each  variety  und  en- 
close will:  check  or  money  order. 

WE   PAY   ALL    SHIPPING    CHARGES 


r 

iG( 

eorge  Lawl 

er 

1     Gardenvillc,   Tacoma,   Washington 

1             F. 

rtcloscd  is  $ Please  ship  I 

ris 

1             b 

nibs  as  ordered  below. 

Fill! 

.         DUTCH  IRIS  BULBS 

Quantity            May  Flowering             Ih./. 

KM) 

□ 

Albert  <ai>  p.  white $1.00 

HoblM-ma.  light  blue      .  .     1.00 

$5.00      1 

□ 

5.00      I 

D 

HVmhraudt,  deep  blue.  .     1.00 

:.  M     I 

D 

Mixed 50 

FILIFOI.I  V    IUIS   111  I. Its 

J..-.o 

May  Flowering             lh»/. 

100 

1         □ 

Imprrutiir,  deep  blue           $1.00 

11. irt  Nibbric,  elc.ir  blue     1.00 

$5.00 

D 

5.00      1 

D 

It. I,  ill   Tcllicr*.    |M»rcclaiu 

blue 1.IMI 

5.00 

I         □ 

2.50      | 

1         □ 

SPEC1  W.   OFFFK.     One 

iln/cil  of  each   of  uIhim- 
Filifolia  mill  Dutch  Iris 

— 72  bulbs  in  all. 

3.50 

SPANISH   litis  m  LBS 

June    I-'Iiim  erilu;               l)ii/. 

KM!         1 

□ 

Blanche  Flcur,  while          .<    .50 

15.00      1 

D 

5.00       1 

D 

Flora.  liKbt   blue                    .     1.00 

5.00       | 

D 

liOnl»0.   |M>rcclain   blue            I.IK) 

8.00 

D 

l.a   Itecimii.i  1--.111.  .  . 

-..(HI 

I      a 

I  \<.l.|s||  uu*,  BULBS 

Jul]  Flowering           Doc 

100 

□ 

Nun.  ii    \. iridic*               .  .  .SI. SO 

17.80 

D 

Royal,  blue       l.oo 

5.00 

D 

Mixed 

5.00 

1     City. 

Slate 

4o 
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Are   Your   Children 
Protected? 

WHAT  a  Godsend  to  know  that  your 
wife  and  children  will  not  be  left 
penniless  or  in  want — no  matter  what 
happens  to  you. 

At  a  cost  so  small  you  will  never  miss 
it,  you  CAN  give  them  that  very  pro- 
tection— the  security  of  one  of  the  best, 
standard,  old-line  life  insurance  poli- 
cies ever  issued.  A  policy  that  pays 
$1,000,  and  carries  $5,000  accident  pro- 
tection now  costs  only  $4.13  at  age  35 
(other  ages  in  proportion). 

You  probably  are  surprised  that  in- 
surance could  cost  so  little — how  do  we 
do  it?  Because  we  sell  entirely  by  mail. 
No  agents'  commissions  to  pay,  no 
medical  fees,  or  similar  expenses  or  red 
tape.  We  pay  YOU  the  difference  for 
examining  a  free  sample  policy  at  your 
leisure  and  selling  yourself.  Mail  the 
coupon  below;  we  will  mail  you  a 
sample  policy  to  look  over.  If  you  like 
it,  keep  it — if  you  don't,  it  costs  noth- 
ing, and  no  agent  will  call. 

Give  your  children  this  vital  protection  while 
you  are  still  INSURABLE.  Don't  wait  for  some 
one  to  sell  you — -sell  yourself,  and  enjoy  the 
peace  of  mind  and  satisfaction  of  knowing  they 
truly  are  cared  for.  Mail  the  coupon  now. 

FREE!    Mail  this  coupon  TODAY  for 
sample  policy  and  complete  details. 

Union  Mutual  Life  Company  of  Iowa,     (Box  201) 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Send  me  above  described  Free  sample  policy 
and  complete  details — this  is  not  to  obligate 
me  in  any  way. 

Name 

Address 

Age Occupation 
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The  West's  Big  Outdoor  Monthly  Sports  and  Rec- 
reation Magazine,  Fishing,  Hunting,  Trapping,  Camping, 
Touring,  Hiking,  Prospecting,  Fur-fanning.  Game  Bird 
breeding.  Water  Sports,  and  all  outdoor  sports  are 
featured  in  A  LL  OUTDOORS.  "Bob"  Lincoln,  Raymond 
Thorp,  Ludwig  Landmichl,  Raymond  Spears,  Lorin  Hall, 
H.  L.  Dillaway,  and  200  other  writers  contribute  to  the 
columns  of  ALL  OUTDOORS,  the  Outing  Magazine  for 
YOU  and  ME.    Subscription  Price  $1.00  per  year. 


Special  Offer 


One  year  subscription  and  Big  100  page  outdoor  guide 
"\\  Inn-  to  I  ish  and  Hunt"  on  the  Pacific  coast ;  contains 
maps,  camping  information,  locations  of  rivers,  streams, 
lakes,  national  parks,  forest  camps,  etc.  A  regular  mine 
of  information,  this  Dollar  Book  FKEF  with  one  year's 
subscription  for  $  1.00.  Eight  month*'  lt>ai lnb$cri plum  60c, 
'A  moB.  25c     Sample  copy  10c. 

ALL  OUTDOORS 


s.  r»:M  J>.,.iKiaHiii<fK., 


I  .on  Angdetf  f-alif. 


My  Way  of  Preparing 
Soil  For  Choice  Plants 


TOP  SOIL 

2  to  4  inches 

SUB-SOIL  HARD 

3  to  6  inches 


HARD  PAN 
8  to  16  inches 


ROCK. 
FORMATION 


by 

Mrs.  John  J 
Henry 

of  j 

Burlingame 


Above:   A  cross-section 
of  typical  garden    soil 

At  right:  What  happens 
te  tiny  roots  in  such  soil 


Below:  Mrs.  Henry's 
way  of  preparing  soil 
for  choice  plants,  by  ex- 
cavating borders  to  a 
depth  of  28  inches  and 
building  up  new  soil 
in  layers  as  illustrated 


TOP  SOIL 

2  to  4  indies 

SUB-SOIL  HARD 

3  to  6  inches 


HARD  PAN 
8  to  16  inches 


ROCK 
FORMATION 


V\7HEN  the  tiny  roots  of  a  plant 
*  *  start  to  grow,  they  come  in  con- 
tact with  a  clay  soil  and  often  die  before 
they  have  a  chance  to  develop.  This 
sketch  below  shows  how  roots  enter 
cultivated  soil  of  4  inches,  then  into  the 
peat  moss  which  acts  as  a  sponge  not 
only  allowing  the  roots  to  expand,  but 
retaining  the  moisture  for  a  week,  saving 
water.  About  the  time  of  bud  formation 


they  enter  the  manure  which  gives  tl 
needed  strength  for  size  and  color  oft! 
flowers.  A  plant  last  year  stood  two  fe< 
high;  today  after  above  treatment,  foi 
feet  and  a  half.  This  plan  saves  dec 
cultivation;  only  a  scratch  of  the  soil 
needed.  The  diagrams  show  how  tl 
layers  look  under  ground.  The  bricl 
and  mortar  act  as  drainage.  The  lirr 
purifies  the  water  at  the  bottom. 


Cross  section  of 

SOIL  PREPARATION 


TOP    LAYER 

OF  SOIL 

4  INCHES 


GERMAN 
-     PEAT 
6  INCHES 


SECOND  LAYER 
"OF  MEDIUM  SOI 
4  INCHES 

COARSE  MANUf 

COW 

6  INCHES 


THIRD  LAYER 

OF  COARSE  SOI 

4  INCHES 

BRICKS  AND 
LIME  RUBBLE 
A  INCHES 
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Practical    Tips    About 
Electricity 

IF  there  is  general  lighting  in  the  room, 
a  40  or  50  watt  reading  lamp  is  cor- 
rect. If  only  one  lamp  is  used,  choose 
a  75  or  100  watt  globe.  Sit  far  enough 
away  from  such  a  light  to  permit  it  to 
throw  a  soft  glow  upon  the  printed  page. 

The  maximum  wattage  which  may  be 
imposed  upon  an  ordinary  circuit  is 
1,650  watts.  Usually,  about  8  plugs  are 
placed  on  one  circuit.  See  that  the  total 
load  of  all  of  them  does  not  exceed  1,650. 

A  fuse  is  put  on  a  circuit  so  that  if 
more  load  is  imposed  upon  that  circuit 
than  it  can  safely  carry,  the  fuse  will 
blow  out  before  any  serious  damage  can 
be  done.  It  is  the  safety  valve  of  the 
circuit.  Ordinary  branch  circuits  in  a 
home  should  be  fused  with  15  ampere 
fuses  and  the  main  service  switch  should 
be  fused  to  protect  the  total  potential 
load  of  all  the  branch  circuits  combined. 

For  reading,  the  frosted  globe  is  pref- 
erable in  an  open  lamp.  If  enclosed  in 
a  glass  shade,  which  will  diffuse  the 
light,  use  a  clear  globe.  Daylight  blue 
globes  are  likely  to  be  harder  on  the  eyes 
because  they  cause  a  sharper  contrast 
between  the  white  page  and  the  black 
type.  Never  use  colored  globes  for 
reading  purposes. 

There  is  no  danger  in  using  a  special 
socket  which  permits  the  light  from  a 
s;lobe  to  be  dimmed.  Such  a  socket 
naving  a  dimmer  cord  is  invaluable  for 
light  lights,  floor  lamps,  for  the  nursery 
jr  sick  room. 

Mazda  is  not  a  make  of  lamp;  it  is  a 
standard.  Mazda  lamps  are  made  by 
;everal  manufacturers  who,  to  use  the 
erm  Mazda,  must  conform  to  this  stand- 
ird.  The  term  Mazda  indicates  the 
lighest  achievement  in  producing  globes 
—as  sterling  always  indicates  the  best  in 
diver. 

There  is  no  difference  in  the  cost  of 
>perating  several  small  lamps  as  com- 
pared to  the  cost  of  operating  one  of  a 
vattage  equal  to  the  total  of  the  several 
mailer  ones. 

The  use  of  electrical  equipment  on  the 
;ame  circuit  with  a  radio  will  not  injure 

he  radio  tubes  in  a  proper  installation. 

t  may,  however,  cause  "interference" 
■vhich    will    affect    the    clarity    of   the 

eception. — Doris  Hudson  Moss. 


to  boil  new 
clothespins  in 
salt  water,  before 
ising.  This  proc- 
;ss  toughens 
:hem  and  pre- 
sents them  from 
plitting. 
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Live  Luxuriously  »» 
But  Economically 


aL>  the~> 


MARK  HOPKINS 


or  the_j 


FAIRMONT 

HOTELS 

NOB    HILL 
San  Francisco 


Quiets  -  Aloof-  Yet  But 
four  minutes  from  the-> 
Shops  and  Theatres  .  .  . 


B 


E  at  home,  without  overhead, 
housekeeping  burdens  or  servant 
problems  in  a  two  or  more  room 
suite  furnished  to  your  taste... and 
live  more  economically  than  you 
can  in  an  apartment  or  a  home. 

Complete  and  Cordial  Service^    »     Perfect  Cuisine^ 

PHONE  OR  WRITE  FOR  FLOOR  PLANS 
SUITABLE  TO  YOUR  REQUIREMENTS 

GEORGE  D.  SMITH 
Managing  Director 

YOUR     GARAGE     IN    THE     BASEMENT 


"Oh,  Ranger!" 


A  Book  About  the 
National  Parks 
by  Horace  M.  Albright  and  Frank  J.  Taylor 


Illustrated  by  Ruth  Taylor  White 


ONLY    $ 

Formerly  $2.50 


1 


While  the 
Supply  Lasts 


Now  you  can  h.ive  this  outstanding  book  of  Wester  n  travel 
for  a  fraction  oi  its  former  price.  You'll  enjoy  every  line  oi 
lore  about  the  once  wild  and  woolly  West,  better  known 
in  modern  times  as  the  domain  of  the  National  Parks.  Even  the  Rangers  chuckle  and  read 
it  with  relish — it  must  be  good.  Profusely  illustrated  by  Ruth  Taylor  White.  Tins  [a  the 
book  bargain  of  the  hour.    Order  today  before  supply  is  exhausted. 


SUNSET    BOOK    DEPARTMENT,  1045  Sansomc  Street,  San  Francisco 
Enclosed  is  one  dollar.    Please  send  me  "Oh,  Ranger!"  Sunset  Land's  great  travel  book,  right        | 
away.    You  are  to  refund  my  money  and  return  postage  if  I  am  not  satisfied. 


Name. 


Address . 


City. 


State. 


0-52 


.J 
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DIOS 


'TpHIS  month  in  Adios  we  had  planned  to  be  profound. 
-*■  For  months  we  had  been  saving  up  all  of  our  five  and 
six-syllable  words  to  spring  in  a  learned  dissertation  on 
economic  conditions;  the  political  situation,  and  the  crime 
wave.  Then  just  as  we  were  ready  to  tune  our  typewriter 
to  that  tantamount  tempo  we  paused  to  read  the  daily  mail. 
Those  letters  from  enthusiastic  Sunset  readers  were  so  full 
of  fresh  ideas,  pungent  with  practicality,  that  we  decided 
to  discard  our  profundity  in  favor  of  extracts  from  these 
letters.    Here  they  are. 


First,  Alice  Schriber  Kidder  of  Berkeley  sends  in  several 
picnic  ideas.  She  speaks  of  a  picnic  tablecloth  made  of  two 
yards  of  bright-colored  heavy  cotton  cloth,  weighted  down 
with  sinkers  from  the  fishing  outfit — one  fastened  to  each 
of  the  four  corners.  The  accompanying  napkins  are  made 
of  small  sugar  sacks  cut  the  desired  shape,  neatly  hemmed 
and  then  trimmed  with  running  stitches  to  match  the  color 
of  the  tablecloth.  Mrs.  Kidder  then  goes  on  to  say  that  she 
always  includes  two  good-sized,  dark-colored,  kitchen  holders 
in  her  camp  outfit  and  that  her  hamper  is  a  large,  round  tin 
box  such  as  crackers  or  cookies  are  packed  in  for  the  grocer. 
She  suggests  this  entire  ensemble  as  something  the  youngsters 
might  like  to  give  their  parents  for  Christmas,  but  we  pass 
the  ideas  along  at  this  time,  thinking  that  some  of  you  may 
wish  to  give  yourselves  such  a  gift  for  Labor  Day. 


Speaking  of  picnics,  Frances  C.  Hurlbutt  of  San  Francisco 
suggests  an  "Olympicnic"  in  honor  of  this  year  of  the  Tenth 
Olympiad;  the  events  to  be  stunts  and  games  dedicated  to 
fun — pure  and  simple.  Mrs.  Hurlbutt's  prize  idea,  however, 
is  one  about  stretching  a  long  piece  offish  net  along  the  wall 
of  the  house  or  patio  for  the  sweet  peas  to  climb  on.  These 
net  trellises  are  easy  to  put  up,  inexpensive,  will  not  burn 
the  tiny  vines,  and  can  be  discarded  at  the  end  of  the  season. 
Westerners  should  be  able  to  buy  these  nets  new  in  the  larger 
inland  towns  and  either  new  or  second  hand  in  the  seaport 
cities.  Try  this  plan  on  your  winter  sweet  peas  which,  by 
the  way,  should  (if  you  live  along  the  Coast  in  California) 
be  planted  now. 


From  Oakland  comes  this  letter  in  today's  mail:  "About 
this  termite  pest — can't  your  publication  do  something  real 
toward  educating  home  owners  regarding  its  serious  menace? 
Until  such  times  as  preventive  measures  are  incorporated  in 
the  building  laws,  the  average  home  owner  must  be  on  guard 
against  termites.  It  has  been  my  observation  that  a  large 
percentage  of  Mr.  Average  Home  Owners  are  amazingly 
uninformed  on  this  subject.    The  University  is  glad  to  give 


excellent  assistance  and  publishes  a  splendid  free  bulletin 
on  the  subject,  but  contact  with  this  department  is  usually 
not  made  until  after  damage  has  been  discovered.  My  own 
suggestion  would  be  that  you  follow  up  your  former  article 
on  termites  with  a  word  of  warning  now  and  then.  Granted 
that  it  isn't  a  very  pleasant  subject  for  such  a  happy  maga- 
zine, still  we  cannot  enjoy  Sunset  gardens  if  our  Sunset 
homes  are  eaten  by  termites.  My  campaigning  zeal  is  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  I'm  paying  between  $300  and  $400 
for  damage  done  to  my  four-year-old  home  which  cost 
27500." 

And  from  Pasadena  comes  this  note:  "If  one  is  building 
a  brick  or  stone  wall  to  enclose  a  garden  a  very  pretty  effect 
is  obtained  by  leaving  a  space  along  the  top  of  the  wall  deep 
enough  to  fill  with  dirt  in  which  to  plant  hanging  vines  or 
flowers  such  as  nasturtiums,  petunias  or  trailing  geranium. 
Even  the  width  of  one  brick  with  the  depth  of  two  is  suffi- 
cient space  if  the  plants  are  not  set  too  close  together." 


Then  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  pile  of  letters  is  a  Clip 
Sheet  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  telling  us 
about  a  new  kind  of  sauerkraut.  The  item  says:  "The  de- 
partment finds  that  a  good  sauerkraut  can  be  made  from 
medium-sized,  purple-top  turnips.  They  should  be  firm, 
sweet,  and  juicy  in  order  to  allow  proper  fermentation  and 
flavor.  The  fleshy  part  of  the  root  is  ground  or  shredded 
and  mixed  with  salt  at  the  rate  of  4  ounces  of  salt  to  10 
pounds  of  turnips.  The  mixture  is  then  packed  in  stone 
jars,  weighted  down,  and  allowed  to  ferment.  Turnip  sauer- 
kraut may  be  stored  at  a  low  temperature  for  some  time. 
It  has  a  sharp  flavor,  closely  resembling  good  cabbage  sauer- 
kraut. Most  of  the  turnip  flavor  is  lost  when  the  kraut 
ferments."  (Incidentally,  we  have  eaten  turnip  kraut  in 
Japanese  restaurants  and  found  it  a  crisp,  delicious  appe- 
tizer!) 


Our  friend,  Rachel  Neiswender,  commenting  on  business 
generally,  remarks  that  even  if  this  country  were  in  the 
throes  of  a  revolution  she  would  probably  continue  to  wash 
on  Monday.  We  click  with  such  sentiment!  Certainly  there 
is  need  for  us  to  give  serious  thought  to  existing  conditions, 
but  it  is  equally  important  that  we  continue  to  do  the  tasks 
which  lie  nearest  at  hand;  to  make  our  homes  havens  of 
peace  and  happiness  instead  of  halls  for  heated  political 
arguments  and  dissension.  In  the  future,  as  in  the  past, 
Sunset  Magazine  will  continue  to  leave  most  of  the  con- 
troversial subjects  to  other  publications  and  be  content  tc 
bring  you  each  month  blocks  of  ideas  and  information  wit! 
which  to  build  your  castles  of  dreams. —  The  Editors. 
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JUST  as  there  are  two  ways  to  travel  on  the  same  boat,  so  there  are 
two  ways  to  travel  in  your  automobile.  ^  on  can  use  regular  gaso- 
line and  get  there,  or  you  can  use  Ethyl  Gasoline  ami  ride  with  the 
velvet  ease  of  a  full  powered  motor — enjoying  every  moment  more. 
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METHYL    GASOLINE 


XOW  TRY 

/  •       / 
the  <k(  ii  better 

ETHYL 


I  be  oil  1  om  panic  m  .t. 
Uasolj 

knock  »l  mdai  I 
belter  motor  fuel  I 

raone) .    j    to  meet   the  r 

men  I  -  of  hi.  d  1  •  .mpr. 

mobiles  whii  h  Hi 

baa  brought  - •■  j  1  lol  .1  • 

of  Ethyl's  universal  distribution. 


1f.ffi 


New  cars  require  IjIi>I  to 
the  greater  power  per  gallon     ihe 
better    performance — for    which 
thry  are  designed. 


Nearly  every  cat  manufacturer 
now  offers  high  compression  en- 
gines, as  either  standard  or  optional 
equipment.  And  bow  the  public  is 
jumping  ai  those  optional 


Ethj  I  hrin^s  oui  the  full  perform- 
ance all  the  extra  power  of  these 
new  cars  ( Hder  cai  -  lha  k  <■  m 
even  inure  for  ii>  added  p  iwer 
Ami  remember  that  loda>  Lha 
price  of  the  new  I  .\  hyl  is  Ii 
the  average,  than  thepricei  f  reg- 
ular gasoline  onlj  a  few  yoaraago, 


r/»/sComV»* 


Pumps  lha  I  bear  this  I  !lh)  I  em- 
blem contain  tested  quulil  > 

line  made  In  (/<  rbj  i  ho  uddil i 

I  iliv  I  Quid   In  tide  thee the 

I  'li\  I  fluid  pre> onta  une> \ 

pi n    i  Ii  ii i  mi  le  li  ii  mini  k  nock, 

o\  erhe  iting,  I i    i"  iw  01  .  and 

wear   ami    lear   on    the  engine 
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Ethyl  Gs  "1 1 leli vers  its  greater 

power  with  n  bi til)  inci ■ 

pressure  I  bal  brin  1  oul  the  besl 
performance  of  any  rnr  Ethyl 
Quid  contains  lead  I  il>\  I  <  lasoline 
Corporation,  Mew  "N  •  ••  k  <  ity. 


Switch  lo  1  aiiaols 


Never  parched  or  toasted 


A  BLEND  of  choice  Turkish  and 
-*-  *■  mild,  sun- ripened  Domestic  to- 
baccos— Camels  are  never  parched  or 
toasted.  Made  fresh  and  kept  fresh  in 
the  Camel  Humidor  Pack,  Camels  are 
mild  and  cool-burning.  If  you  haven't 
smoked  a  fresh  cigarette  lately,  switch 
to  Camels  for  just  one  day,  then  leave 
them  —  if  you  can. 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS    TOBACCO    COMPANY 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


AM  ELS 

Made  FRESH  —  Kept  ncivii 


Don't  remove  the  Camel  Humidor  Pad-      it  is  protection  against  perfume 

and  powder  odors,  dust  and  germs.  Buy  Camels  by  the  carton  for  home  or 

office.  The  Humidor  Pack  keeps  Camels  fresh 


i-   J    Reynold 
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UST  as  you  get  niore  enjoyment  from  a  football  game  when 
you  have  good  seats — so  you  get  more  pleasure  and  more  value 
from  your  car  when  you  use  Ethyl  Gasoline.  Ethyl  develops  all 
the  extra  performance  of  your  motor.  It  doesn't  call  time  out 
for  warming  up  on  cold  mornings  or  overheating  on  long 
drives.  It's  the   all-season,  all-round,  ail-American  gasoline. 

r  f,      \  I     {      ((  SB- 
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3^t  ETHYL    GASOLINE 


ETHYL 

A/ 

mafcej  M""' 
DIFFERENCE 


LEADING  oil  refiners  add  Ethyl 
fluid  to  their  flood  gasoline  to  form 
Ethj  I  Gasoline.  Inside  the  engine  of 
your  car  the  Ethyl  fluid  conimh 
combustion.  It  makes  gasoline  de- 
liver more  power  and  less  harmful, 
wasteful  heal.  That  is  why  Ethyl 
makes  your  ear  run  at  its  best  every 
minute  and  at  the  same  time  saves 
money    on    engine    wear -ami-tear. 


+    e|vl    — 
FLUID    ^mm 


THE  NEW  higher  standard  of 
quality — adopted  by  every  oil 
company  that  sells  Ethyl  Gasoline 
— makes  it  an  even  greater  value 
than  before.  It  widens  still  further 
Ethyl's  margin  of  superiority  over 
regular  gasoline. 


FREEZING  MORNINGS  de- 
mand Ethyl's  quick-starting  pow- 
er. Ethyl  is  the  correct  winter  fuel 
■ — the  correct  fuel  for  every  season 
of  the  year  because  the  gasoline 
with  which  Ethyl  fluid  is  mixed  is 
specially  refined  to  fit  the  weather 
in   which  it  will  be  used. 


GASOLINE  that  is  to  be  mixed 
with  Ethyl  must  pass  tests  for  all 
the  qualities  of  good  gasoline.  Then 
Ethyl  fluid  is  added  in  prescribed 
quantity  to  make  that  gasoline  de- 
liver its  power  smoothly — evenly  — 
safely  —  bringing  out  the  best  per- 
formance of  your  motor.  After  the 
finished  Ethyl  Gasoline  is  released 
for  sale,  samples  are  collected  daily 
from  pumps  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 


°*rr°h  Com°°** 


YOU  AUK  ALWAYS  getting  the 
right  motOC  fuel  for  your  car  when 
you   stop  at    the   pump  that  bears 

this  Ethyl  emblem.  You're  sure  of 

v  alue  for  )  our  gasoline  mong)   M  lirn 

yon    hoy    EthyL    Ethyl    Gasoline 

Corporation,  INew  York  City.  Ethyl 
fluid  contains  leud. 
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Why  owners  of  the 
BRITANNICA  say: 

'It's  the  best 
investment  I've  ever  made! 


BRITANNICA  owners  tell 
us  that  the  Britannica  is 
the  best  investment  they  ever 
made.  Using  the  Britannica 
daily,  they  are  convinced  that 
this  is  so. 

Not  only  in  entertainment 
and  in  practical  usefulness, 
but  often  in  actual  "dollars 
and  cents"  value,  the  Britan- 
nica pays  for  itself  over  and 
over  again. 

Every  time  the  Britannica 
is  consulted,  it  offers  author- 
itative information — and  un- 
less you  are  informed,  these 
days,  you  are  handicapped. 

Do  your  children  ask 
questions,  too? 

A  mother  says  she  realizes 
her  helplessness  and  inade- 
quacy as  a  parent  most  of  all 
when  her  child  asks  her  ques- 
tions about  school  work.  "I 
ought  to  be  able  to  help  but  I 
can't,"themothersays.N  There 
is  no  reference  library  near  our 
home — and  besides,  very  often, 
it  isn't  possible  to  rush  off  to 
the  library  whenever  a  ques- 
tion needs  to  be  answered. 

"I  am  buying  the  Britan- 
nica because  it  seems  the  only 
way  to  meet  what  is  to  me  a 
difficult  and  embarrassing  sit- 
uation."  The  Britannica,  for 


this  woman  and  her  child,  has 
been  an  investment  of  no  un- 
certain advantage. 

It  will  help  you  in 

many  unexpected 

ways 

Other  owners  tell  similar 
stories:  How  a  camping  party 
was  equipped  under  the  advice 
of  the  Britannica ;  how  a  law- 
yer won  his  case  because  of 
certain  data  quickly  found  in 
the  Britannica;  how  inexperi- 
enced settlers  in  the  Carolin- 
ian hills  made  themselves 
comfortable  by  first  consulting 
the  Britannica. 

In  these  and  thousands  of 
other  instances  people  write  us 
that  the  Britannica  is  the  best 
investment  they  ever  made. 

The  range  of  the  Britan- 
nica's  usefulness  to  men,  wom- 
en and  children  is  limitless. 
No  subject  under  the  sun  is 
neglected  by  the  3,500  au- 
thorities who  contributed. 

How  to  use  your 
credit  profitably— *5 
down  and  $5  a  month 

If  it  is  not  convenient  for  you 
to  pay  cash  in  full  for  the 
books,  why  not  use  your  credit 
and  take  advantage  of  the 


installment  plan  of  buying? 
There  is  never  a  better  time  to 
buy  the  Britannica  than  now. 

Considering  its  size  and 
authority  and  the  beauty  of 
its  text  and  illustration,  the 
Britannica  is  the  least  expen- 
sive encyclopaedia  you  can 
buy.  How  long,  however,  con- 
ditions will  permit  us  to  main- 
tain this  low  price  is  a  difficult 
question.   No  one  knows. 

Consequently  we  advise  you 
to  buy  immediately — under 
the  easy  payment  plan  if  you 
wish — which  allows  you  a  legit- 
imate use  of  your  credit.  Only 
$5  down  will  bring  the  set  to 
you,  and  $5  a  month  over  a 
short  period  enables  you  to 
have  the  immediate  use  of  this 
highly  useful  set  of  books. 

Send  the  coupon  today.  A 
booklet  by  return  mail  gives 
you  complete  details  of  the 
Britannica,  the  easy  thrift 
plan  and  the  low  prices. 


Richard  M.  Baker,  Kent,  Conn. 
"It  is  the  best  investment  in  books 
I  ever  made.  A  public  library  in  the 
home,  and  a  lifetime  of  reading  with 
pleasure  and  achievement  combined . ' ' 

Frank  Obent,  Foreitdalo,  N.  Y. 
"I  believe  this  to  be  the  most  prof- 
itable  investment   any  home    could 
make." 

Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 

"One  of  the  first  things  we  must 
have  for  ourselves  as  well  as  our  chil- 
dren is  some  kind  of  general  reference 
library,  and  I  find  that  the  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica  fills  this  need  ad- 
mirably." 

Send  For  Free 
Booklet 

Learn  more  about  the  new  Bri- 
tannica today.  Fill  out  the  cou- 
pon and  drop  it  in  the  mail.  We 
will  send  you  by  return  mail  a 
large  booklet  free,  rich  in  color 
plates,  maps  and  sample  pages, 
and  containing  a  full  description 
of  the  24  volumes  of  the  Britan- 
nica, its  3,500  contributors,  the 
15,000  illustrations,  many  in 
color,  and  its  500  maps. You  will 
learn  about  the  low  prices.  Mail 
the  coupon  now.  No  obligation. 


MAIL    THIS     COUPON     TODAY 


2-Sun.-D-l 


SEND     FOR     FREE     NEW\BOOKLET    TODAY 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA,  INC. 

342  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Please  send  me,  by  return  mail,  without  obligation, 
your  new  illustrated  booklet  with  color  plates  and  maps 
from  the  latest  Britannica,  together  with  low  price  offer 
representing  a  saving  of  many  dollars. 
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"/«  response  to  numerous 
requests"  as  radio  an- 
nouncers say,  here  is  a 
pictureof  Lou  Richardson, 
managing  editor  of  SL'X- 
SET,  taken  u-hile  Pacific 
Coasting  in  Yosemite 


P  a  c  i  f  i  c 
Coasting 


T  OOKING  back  over  our  Pacific 
-*— '  Coasting  trips  of  the  past  summer 
we  find  notes  on  several  short  excursions 
into  various  corners  of  the  Bay  Region, 
but  the  day  that  stands  out  above  all 
others  is  the  one  spent  in  searching  out 
and  visiting  the  home  of  "John  Marsh, 
Pioneer."  Ever  since  reading  Dr.  Ly- 
man's book  by  that  name  two  years  ago 
we  have  wanted  to  see  where  this  color- 
ful John  Marsh  built  his  stone  castle  in 
the  shadow  of  Mt.  Diablo.  The  house, 
built  in  1856,  is  still  standing,  is  well 
preserved,  and  constitutes  an  interesting 
shrine  for  an  interesting  pilgrimage.  To 
reach  it  follow  the  Marsh  Creek  road 
from  Concord,  but  before  you  go  read 
again,  "John  Marsh,  Pioneer,"  one  of 
the  best  books  about  early  California 
that  has  been  written. 
•     • 

Manufacturers  of  tents  and  camping 
equipment  tell  us  that  never  before  have 
there  been  so  many  families  spending 
their  vacation  and  holidays  in  gypsy 
fashion.  To  you  who  belong  to  this  band 
of  happy  nomads  we  pass  along  these 
autumnal  suggestions  from  an  old  timer 
about  the  care  of  tents.  First,  do  not 
put  away  a  tent  when  it  is  damp  and  do 
not  store  a  tent  in  a  damp  place — mil- 
dew ruins  canvas.  If  a  tent  is  frozen, 
make  as  few  folds  as  possible  to  avoid 
breaking  the  weave.  Do  not  drag  a  tent 
any  more  than  is  necessary  because  fric- 
tion soon  wears  down  the  cloth.    Lastly, 


get  a  good  brand  of  waterproofing  and 
give  your  tent  a  coat  of  it  each  year — 
especially  is  this  necessary  if  your  tent 
is  not  of  the  very  best  material. 

•  • 

Observed  while  Pacific  Coasting  .  .  . 
Two  little  boys  arguing  about  the  merits 
of  their  respective  camp  stoves  ...  A 
family  from  Los  Angeles  camping  in 
Yosemite,  with  their  negro  butler  to  do 
the  work.  .  .  .  Great  patches  of  wild  fox- 
glove in  bloom  July  4th  along  the  coun- 
try road  that  winds  across  the  hills  from 
Ft.  Bragg  to  Laytonville. . . .  An  outdoor 
dining  room,  made  entirely  of  screen,  in 
a  shaded  yard  down  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley.  .  .  .  The  picnic  de  luxe  where  the 
hostesses  spread  large  sheets  of  canvas 
on  the  ground,  making  a  much  better 
covering  than  do  automobile  rugs  and 
blankets.  .  .  .  The  exquisite  new  variety 
of  spirea  developed  by  Mr.  Rasmussen 
in  the  Roeding  Memorial  Park  at  Fresno. 
.  .  .  The  curiosity  displayed  when  on  a 
train  trip  through  the  desert  we  put  a 
sheet  of  blue  cellophane  on  the  window 
to  soften  the  glare.  .  .  .  The  general 
friendliness  and  true  western  hospitality 
that  still  pervades  the  Great  Open  Spaces 
of  Sunset  Land. 

•  * 

Back  in  the  days  when  we  had  three 
or  four  hats  at  one  time  we  had  a  leather 
hat  box  which  accompanied  us  on  our 
Pacific  Coasting  trips.  Now  that  we 
wear  our  hat,  the  black  enameled  hat 
box  has  been  converted  into  one  of  the 
slickest  camp  and  picnic  cases  you  ever 


With  the 
Editors 


saw.  In  it  there  is  room  for  the  thermos 
bottle  to  stand  upright,  and  space  for 
the  cups,  cutlery  and  a  part  of  the  food. 
The  pocket  in  the  top  is  perfect  for  our 
new  nested  grill  plates  made  of  alum- 
inum. Being  round  and  deep  the  hat 
box  holds  a  great  deal  and  yet  occupies 
but  little  space  on  the  floor  of  the  car. 
You  may  not  care  to  follow  our  hat  box 
idea,  but  please  do  have  a  permaru-nt 
picnic  box  of  some  sort,  a  place  w lure- 
dishes  and  equipment  are  always  ready 
for  use.  And  don't  stop  having  weekend 
picnics  just  because  the  calendar  sa\s 
summer  is  over.  Every  month  is  a  picnic 
month  here  in  the  West. 
•     • 

From  the  Division  of  Mines  in  San 
Francisco  comes  a  bulletin  concerning 
the  depression  "gold  rush"  that  is  going 
on  in  so  many  parts  of  tin  West.  I  he 
bulletin  starts  that  in  order  to  help  this 
great  army  of  nun,  women  and  children 
who  are  panning  for  gold  in  these  west- 
ern hills,  a  new  publication  called  "Min- 
ing in  California"  has  been  issued.  1  his 
booklet  describes  hom  t<>  use  the  gold 
pan,  how  to  construct  sluice  boxes, 
methods  of  placer  mining.  111. inner  of 
locating  claims,  and  gives  a  great  ileal 
of  helpful  information  to  the  .1111. item 
gold  miner.    1  his  hook  may  In-  obtained 

from  the  State  Division  of  Mines,  Ferry 
Building,  San  Francisco,  or  from  any  of 
the  district  offices  of  the  state.  The 
price  is  twenty-five  cents   >  copy.      I..  R. 
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Eucalyptus  at  home — at  Leura, 
Blue  Mountains,  Australia. 
Photograph    by   Lionel   Bridge 


"\  7DCATIONAL  guidance"  is  to  most  of  us  a  glittering 
generality  quite  unrelated  to  ourselves  and  our  families. 
It  is  one  of  those  subjects  that  we  comfortably  leave  to  the 
"experts,"  while  we  concern  ourselves  with  figuring  how  much 
we  can  pay  on  the  bills  this  month,  or  what  to  have  for  dinner 
tonight. 

Such  an  attitude  is  highly  unfortunate  for  the  children. 
The  burden  of  searching  out  a  child's  individual  abilities  or 
trends  belongs  principally  to  the  father  and  mother.  It 
cannot  be  left  serenely  in  the  busy  hands  of  high  school 
"counselors."  No,  vocational  guidance  is  a  required  course 
of  study  for  every  set  of  parents. 

Present-day  shifts  and  trends  in  economic  conditions  bring 
home  to  every  thinking  adult  the  fact  that  youngsters  cannot, 
in  justice  to  themselves  and  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  be  pushed 
optimistically  through  elementary  school,  high  school  and 
perhaps  university,  then  turned  loose  suddenly  to  shift  for 
themselves.  The  world,  it  seems,  is  surfeited  with  bright 
young  boys  and  girls  who  know  how  to  conduct  themselves 
gracefully  on  the  dance  floor  of  a  hotel  dining  room,  and  who 
are  perfectly  willing  to  sit  at  a  desk  in  any  office  from  nine 
to  five  daily,  but  who  have  little  idea  as  to  what  in  the  way 
of  real  accomplishment  might  be  expected  of  them. 

Unpopular  though  the  idea  is  in  academic  circles,  I  contend 
that  it  is  unfair  to  fit  a  child  only  for  "gracious  living,"  and 
not  equip  him  at  the  same  time  with  means  for  making  a 


living.  After  all,  no  matter  how  high-minded  one  is,  he  cannot 
live  very  graciously  without  an  income  of  some  sort. 

What  that  vocation  may  be  depends  chiefly  upon  the  apti- 
tude of  the  individual  child.  We  must  recognize  that  children 
differ.  Some  work  best  with  concrete  things.  Such  need  a 
trade,  business  or  profession  that  enables  them  to  work  with 
their  hands  as  well  as  their  minds — perhaps  printing,  or  car- 
pentering, or  chemistry,  or  work  in  a  store.  Others  do  best 
in  the  field  of  the  abstract — teaching,  accounting,  research  or 
the  like.  Most  of  us  need  "a  little  of  both,  if  you  please,"  for 
our  fullest  and  best-rounded  development.  Certainly  training 
a  child  to  use  his  hands  dexterously  will  never  be  a  liability 
to  him,  whatever  line  of  work  he  may  choose.  Rather  it  will 
be  an  asset  to  him  always,  and  particularly  so  when  old  age 
comes  upon  him. 

P\ON'T  let  yourself  nurture  any  preconceived  ideas  as  to 
what  your  child  must  or  must  not  do.  Don't  attempt 
to  pour  him  into  a  mold  built  around  some  frustrated  ambition 
of  your  own.  Do  strive  to  give  him  such  equipment  that  he 
will  be  able  to  make  his  own  way  in  the  world,  regardless  of 
what  the  local  or  national  or  world  economic  conditions  may 
be  when  he  steps  out  of  school  and  attempts  to  stand  alone. 
Vocational  guidance  means  helping  a  child  to  find  his  own  road 
to  success,  giving  him  the  best  equipment  within  one's  power, 
and  then  letting  him  go  unhampered  along  that  road. — G.  A.  C. 
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Read  this  Story.  Then 
Follow  the  Author's 
Footsteps  Across  the 
Sands  and  Waste  Lands 


By 
J.  E.  Morhardt,  Jr. 


Let's  Go  to  the  Desert 


MANY  of  us  will  go  camping  in  Cali- 
fornia deserts  this  winter.  Many 
of  us  who  would  like  to  go  won't:  fearing 
such  trifles  as  sand,  thirst,  tarantulas, 
snakes,  heat,  lack  of  scenery  and  a  few 
other  minor  details.  Perhaps,  at  being 
shown  the  ease  of  such  an  adventure, 
others  will  pluck  up  courage  to  explore 
more  of  California. 

We  in  this  state  have  the  desert  right 
at  our  doorstep:  in  fact,  especially  in  the 
south,  we  often  have  it  in  our  lap.  It 
extends  along  the  entire  eastern  edge  of 
the  state,  enabling  us  to  sample  the  en- 
tire range  of  weather  and  forestation  in  a 
single  day.  Most  of  us  stay  as  far  away 
from  it  as  possible,  only  venturing  out 
when  business  demands;  traversing  it  as 
a  necessary  evil  in  getting  elsewhere. 


We  have  been  brought  up  to  imagine 
the  desert  hostile,  sun-baked,  treach- 
erous; full  of  skeletons  and  poisonous 
wells.  We  see  the  pioneers  struggling 
through  the  deep  sand,  dying  from  thirst, 
wandering  from  mirage  to  mirage  in  a 
lost  hell  of  heat.  We  cross  it  by  train, 
complaining  at  the  fine  dust  which  sifts 
into  everything.  We  expect  trees, 
people,  buildings;  life  as  we  find  it  else- 
where. We  must  confess  ourselves 
frightened  at  the  thought  of  spending 
a  single  night  in  its  wilderness.  So, 
having  completely  deluded  ourselves, 
we  stay  away. 

Some  of  our  fears  are  true;  some  were 
true  at  one  time;  some  were  never  true. 
We  need  a  complete  mental  overhaul  to 
appreciate   our   great    western    deserts. 


To  begin  with,  the  desert  is  hot.  Only 
a  fool  or  a  Navajo  Indian  would  will- 
ingly spend  a  summer  in  its  scorched 
sage  valleys.  But  its  range  of  tempera- 
ture is  greater  than  most  of  us  realize. 
In  winter  the  desert  can  be  frightfully 
and  appallingly  cold.  We  have  camped 
a  week  in  Death  Valley  and  not  once 
been  warm  enough  to  remove  our 
sweaters;  and  that  at  a  time  when 
Telescope  Peak  was  snowless.  No,  that 
argument  is  out:  to  the  wise  the  desert 
is  seldom  too  hot.  From  October  to 
March  the  weather  is  more  often  than 
not  equable. 

The  nights  are  always  cool  in  the 
winter.  The  first  item  on  the  prospec- 
tive campers  list  should  be  plenty  of 
warm  wraps  and  bedding.  Then  on 
getting  into  Death  Valley  and  hearing 
the  wind  devils  howling  down  out  of  the 
snow  over  the  Panamints,  you  can 
cuddle  up  in  bed  under  the  wide  reach 
of  stars  and  enjoy  it.  When  you  get 
up  in  the  morning  with  hoar  frost  .ill 
around  you  and  a  thin  layer  of  ice  on 
the  water  jug,  you  can  put  on  a  nice- 
warm  sweater  and  sing  to  tin  whole  wait 
sweep  of  the  Moj.ive  desert;  and  start- 
ing out  after  packing,  you  can  poke  tin- 
cold  mitts  into  driving  gloves 

These  things  are  necessary  tor  desert 
camping  in  the  winter,  especially  ifyou 

are  in  the  high  desnt  or  near  the  moun- 
tains. You  tn. iv  he  reclined  to  shirt 
sleeves  in  the  daytime  hut  you'll  need 
ear  muffs  after  dark. 

Then  there  is  the  wild  life.  Man; 
persons  believe  that  tarantulas,  centi 
pedes,  scorpions  and  Gila  monstei 
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just  hanging  around  the  best  camping 
spots  eagerly  awaiting  customers.  Maybe 
they  are,  but  we've  never  seen  them. 
Why,  we've  found  more  tarantulas  on 
the  Covina  hills  in  a  week  than  on  the 
desert  in  ten  years.  Gila  monsters  are  a 
curiosity  in  California  and  not  excep- 
tionally dangerous,  while  scorpions  and 
centipedes  are  as  prevalent  in  the 
average  Arizona  home  as  in  the  sage- 
brush. As  for  rattlesnakes,  you  see 
them  occasionally  but  they  are  not 
interested  in  you,  so  why  worry.  In 
fact  the  whole  of  the  available  carnivora, 
insectivora,  and  reptilia  are  much  more 
afraid  of  you  than  vice  versa.  Here  are 
the  main  injunctions. 

Don't  bother  about  a  hair  rope.  It 
went  out  with  the  free  lunch.  If  a 
rattler  or  any  kind  of  a  snake  (they're 
all  rattlers  in  the  dark),  tries  to  crawl 
in  bed  with  you,  let  him,  and  give  him 
a  good  chance  to  go  to  sleep  before  you 
decamp.  It  really  does  happen  that 
snakes  looking  for  warmth  crawl  inside 
blankets,  but  gracious,  we've  never 
even  seen  one;  and  for  that  matter  I'd 
much  rather  have  a  snake  than  a  second 
story  man,  with  the  odds  well  up  to  see  a 
burglar  before  you  would  ever  see  a 
snake.  The  only  animal  you  are  likely 
to  see  is  the  kangaroo  mouse  dancing 
on  the  sand  in  the  moonlight  or  hopping 
across  the  road  in  front  of  the  car. 
These  dainty  little  fellows  and  many, 
many  rabbits  will  keep  you  company 
wherever  you  go. 

It  may  be  well  to  shake  out  your  boots 
and  clothing  carefully  when  you  arise  in 
the  morning,  to  dislodge  any  of  our 
little  animal  friends  from  ants  on  up. 
It  is  much  better  to  leave  your  clothes 
in  a  valise  or  in  the  car,  as  there  is  often 
a  very  heavy  dew. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  sleeping 
it  might  be  well  to  add  a  word  on  method 
and  equipment.     Sleeping  bags  of  any 


You  might  say  that  we  rush  in  where  automobiles 
fear  to  tread — except  that  "rush"  is  not  the  word 


sort  are  vastly  superior  to  loose  bed 
rolls,  however  pinned  up.  Those  with 
side  zippers  are  most  easily  arranged. 
Moreover,  it  takes  fewer  blankets  with 
a  sleeping  bag. 

If  you  want  to  sleep  late  don't  face 
the  East.  The  rising  sun  will  wake  you 
more  quickly  and  efficiently  than  any 
alarm  clock.  Probably  though,  for  the 
first  few  nights  at  least,  you'll  be  watch- 
ing the  dawn  come  up  out  of  a  cold  blue 
horizon  and  realizing  what  you've  been 
missing  all  your  life.  Dawn  on  the 
desert  is  a  miracle.  From  the  time  the 
eastern  sky  pales  to  turquoise  till  the 
edge  of  the  sun  mounts  the  blue  mesa 
there  is  no  lying  back  for  sleep.  Ghostly 
Joshua  trees,  gaunt  against  a  lemon 
yellow  sky;  long  gray-green  sage  valleys 
shafted  with  gold;  range  after  range  of 
cobalt,  lavender,  ultramarine  moun- 
tains; red  Nevada  hills;  the  San  Fran- 
cisco peaks  rose-pink  above  a  veil  of 
mist;  the  Painted  Desert  fragile  as  a 
dream;  the  gigantic  buttress  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  lifting  blue  shoulders 
into  the  dawn.  An  endless  march  of 
beauty  almost  beyond  our  conception. 


Ml 


Cots  and  mattresses  for  those  who 
like  luxury,  ground  for  the  hardier  ones. 
Mesquite  branches  or  even  white  sage 
will  help  smooth  out  impossible  spots. 
Take  care  to  lay  the  stems  toward  the 
foot  and  build  from  the  top  down.  Do 
not  forget  your  hip  holes,  especially  in 
sand.  Lie  down  where  you  expect  to 
put  your  bed  and  make  a  mark  where 
your  hip  line  is.  Then  dig  a  little 
trench  across,  having  the  edge  nearest 
the  feet  lower.  Test  it  until  it  conforms 
to  your  ideas  of  comfort  and  you  will  be 
less  likely  to  awaken  in  the  morning  with 
a  stiff  neck. 

If  you  can,  sleep  with  your  head 
away  from  the  wind.  It  is  likely  to  get 
down  the  back  of  your  neck  at  all  odds. 
Don't  use  a  tent  unless  you  have  to, 
and  I  can  think  of  only  two  reasons  for 
such  urgency.  Rain  .  .  .  and  that's  out 
— or  privacy,  which  suggests  this:  get 
out  by  yourself,  away  from  auto  camps. 
The  desert  is  big  enough  for  the  most 
modest,  and  no  adequate  appreciation 
of  it  can  be  gained  through  herding  with 
a  mob  under  a  tent  in  an  auto  camp. 

Don't  camp  too  near  cholla  cactus. 
Any  cactus  is  bad  enough  but  cholla 
will  get  up  and  walk  miles  out  of  its  way 
to  help  give  you  an  adequate  reception. 
You  can't  see  the  dead  spines  on  the 
ground  but  they're  there,  and  we  re- 
member dolefully  plucking  minute  barbs 
by  the  hour  out  of  blankets  laid  down 
quite  a  distance  from  the  nearest  visible 
bush.  You  never  get  all  of  them,  and 
they're  constantly  poking  into  you. 
They  will  work  through  the  casing  of  a 
tire  in  short  order,  and  if  left  in  the  skin 
fester  promptly.  However,  there  is  not 
nearly  so  much  cactus  in  the  desert  as 
most  persons  believe,  and  a  small 
amount  of  vigilance  will  serve  to  avert 
any  mishaps. 

Don't  put  your  beds  down  until  you 
are  ready  to  use  them,  as  they  will 
collect  sand,  dirt,  and  other  things. 

Don't  put  your  beds  where  the  smoke 
from  the  fire  will  asphyxiate  you.  At 
times  this  is  impossible  to  prevent  be- 
cause of  numberless  changes  in  the  wind, 
but  the  prevailing  direction  is  usually 
down  canyon  at  night,  cold  air  from  the 
mountains  coming  down  to  take  the 
place  of  the  warm,  rising  desert  air. 

Keep  the  head  of  your  bed  higher 
than  the  foot,  and  calculate  your  slope, 
if  any,  with  enough  accuracy  so  that  you 
won't  come  to  in  the  morning  more  than 
ten  feet  from  where  you  started. 

Don't  camp  near  a  shale  or  rock  slide. 
We  have  had  small  avalanches  dumped 
into  our  laps,  frightening  us  most  to 
death,  when  some  small  animal  started 
a  pebble  up  above.  Such  things  of  course 
always  occur  when  you're  asleep. 
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A  sentinel  m  the  sands  stands 
the  Joshua  tree — a  sentinel 
standing  guard  over  the  past 


Below  —  a  typically  land- 
scaped desert  home.  The  cac- 
tus gardens,  acres  of  them, 
are  just  over  the  dunes.  Even 
homes  like  this  are  jew  and 
far  beiween 


Be  somewhat  careful  about  choosing 
creek  beds  to  sleep  in.  Desert  cloud- 
bursts, though  rare,  have  been  known 
to  annihilate  all  life  under  a  wall  of  rock 
and  water  so  suddenly  as  to  make  escape 
impossible. 

Don't  forget  to  gather  enough  wood 
for  your  campfire  before  dark.  Wood 
is  sufficiently  hard  to  find  in  the  daytime 
on  the  desert  without  trying  to  locate 
it  at  night.  It  is  well  to  remember  that 
much  desert  growth  will  burn  even  when 
green.  We  have  only  once  been  at  a 
loss  for  sufficient  tinder.  There  is 
usually  dead  mesquite  handy.  You 
may  leave  your  fire  going  in  the  desert 
after  you  retire  as  there  is  no  chance  of 
its  burning  anything  except  possibly 
your  toes. 

Dry  camping  on  the  desert  is  the  rule, 
not  the  exception.  Carry  enough  water 
to  see  you  through  any  emergency. 

Extra  gas  and  oil  are  essential.  Some- 
time you  will,  as  we  did,  come  to  a  town 
that  looked  great  on  the  map  only  to 
find  not  only  no  gas  but  no  inhabitants. 

Each  to  his  own  taste  in  food  and 
cooking.  If  the  weather  is  cold  take 
soup.  If  the  weather  is  hot  take  oranges. 
In  between  the  two  suit  yourself.  We 
incline  to  canned  ham  and  hard  whole 
wheat  crackers  with  a  little  candy  for 
dessert.  In  winter,  butter  will  keep 
nicely  even  though  the  day  is  pretty 
warm.  If  you  like  Mexican  tortillas 
buy  a  bushel  and  forget  the  bread,  which 
becomes  stale  very  quickly  in  the  dry 
atmosphere.      Take    along    plenty. 


As  to  driving.  Any  good  driver  can 
be  assured  of  safety  if  he  follows  Auto 
Club  signs  and  remembers  to  check  his 
gas,  oil,  water,  and  tires.  One  soon 
becomes  accustomed  to  the  roads,  which 
are  really  not  so  bad  as  represented.  Up  to 
fifty  miles  an  hour  you  are  quite  safe, 
but  don't  go  off  day  dreaming  and  think 
you  are  on  good  road  again,  for  every 
two  hundred  yards  or  so  you'll  hit  a 
washout  or  a  bump  or  a  patch  of  rocky 
ground.  Desert  driving  develops  your 
imagination,  vocabulary  and  ingenuity. 
Inflate  your  tires  a  little  below  average 
if  the  weather  is  warm  to  allow  for  ex- 
pansion. Don't  forget  to  water  your 
battery,  as  desert  weather  dries  it  out. 


Stay  on  the  road  as  much  as  possible. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  tell  whether  the 
ground  at  the  side  is  too  soft  for  traction 
or  not.  Don't  go  into  a  crooked  road 
from  which  you  may  have  to  back  out. 

These  few  hints  do  not  cover  the 
field  but  will  make  it  decidedly  easier 
for  anyone  unaccustomed  to  desert 
driving.  Desert  roads  lead  to  more 
beauty  than  any  of  us  realize,  and  any 
camper  who  neglects  to  try  the  wide- 
open  spaces  is  missing  half  his  oppor- 
tunity. Don't  forget  that  the  desert  in 
spring  is  a  flower  garden  brighter  than 
heaven  itself  and  that  at  any  time  of 
the  year  it  is  surpassingly  beautiful  and 
fascinating.    Make  a  trip  to  the  desert. 
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Back  Yard  Playgrounds 

for  JVestern  Boys  and  Girls 


L'1  VERY  youngster  deserves  a  happy 
-*—'  childhood.  As  parents,  our  greatest 
opportunity  for  giving  our  children  hap- 
piness lies  in  providing  them  with  those 
simple  things  which  set  in  motion  the 
wonderful  machinery  of  childhood  imagi- 
nation. 

It  is  comforting  to  know  that  we  may 
have  beautiful  flower  gardens  and  happy 
children  at  the  same  time  if  we  plan 
wisely.  There  are  two  ways  of  approach- 
ing the  problem:  one,  to  keep  the  garden 
so  simple  and  sturdy  that  the  youngsters 
may  play  in  it  without  harming  the 
flowers;  the  other,  and  probably  easier 
method,  is  to  divide  the  space,  giving  the 
children  an  unrestricted  section  for  free 
play  and  keeping  one  part  nicely  gar- 
dened for  adult  enjoyment.  However 
you  may  decide  the  matter,  do  give  the 
children  a  place  where  they  may  work 
off  their  superfluous  energy  in  whole- 
some ways,  and  where  their  imagination 
and  their  muscles  may  develop  as  you 
hope  they  will. 

An  old  rowboat  behind  the  garage  fur- 
nishes hours  of  joy  to  the  children  of  one 
neighborhood.  It  may  become  anything 
from  a  fast  express  train  to  a  piratical 
windjammer,  or  a  trans-oceanic  airplane 
battling  storms  and  fuel  shortage.  The 
sandpile  or  diggery  is   another  simple 


.4  trifle  camera-shy  is  the  small  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  N.  Niccoli  of  Seattle  pictured  above. 
Daddy  made  the  swing.  And  this  crew  of  the 
"Jolly  Roger"  has  its  attention  divided  between 
the  camera  man  and  a  rich  prize  ahead.  The 
old  song  "You  Can't  Play  in  My  Back  Yard" 
isn't  sung  in  these  Northwest  neighborhoods 


feature  which  brings  pleasure  to  the 
heart  of  childhood.  Incidentally,  its  use 
develops  the  natural  creative  instincts, 
and  encourages  the  carrying  through  of 
self-initiated  projects.  Mountain  ranges, 
tunnels,  canyon  highways,  irrigation 
systems,  railroads — all  of  these  and 
many  more  construction  programs  may 
be  laid  out  in  sand  or  soil.  Usually  these 
engineering  enterprises  require  the  com- 
bined plans  and  efforts  of  several  play- 
mates, and  valuable  lessons  of  co-opera- 
tion, good  sportsmanship,  and  fair  play 
are  unconsciously  learned. 

No  place  on  earth  is  more  suitable  for 
the  playground  of  youngsters  than  their 
own  back  yard.  By  the  addition  of  a 
few  pieces  of  home-made  equipment, 
even  the  humblest  may  be  transformed 
into  a  veritable  fairyland  of  happiness 
where  the  children's  imaginations  may 
run  riot,  but  always  safely  under  the 
watchful  eye  of  mother.  The  sight  of  a 
happy  child  in  a  swing  brings  to  us  the 
memory  of  that  Utopia  so  aptly  described 
by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  in  "The 
Swing."  The  teeter  is  a  piece  of  back 
yard  play  equipment  which  any  man  can 
make  with  a  saw  and  hammer. 

Of  course,  in  developing  a  back  yard 
playground,  the  pieces  of  equipment 
must  be  built  to  fit  the  child's  age,  sex, 
and  abilities.    As  he  outgrows  his  first 


by  Natt  N.  Dodge 

of  Seattle 


ones,  more  advanced  pieces  may  be 
made  to  replace  them.  Sometimes  this 
consists  in  merely  shortening  the  ropes. 
The  yard  should  always  be  made  to 
grow  along  with  the  child.  For  the  little 
girl,  a  playhouse  will  hold  a  strong  at- 
traction for  many  years;  while  for  the 
small  boy  (and  for  many  girls,  too),  a 
tent,  a  trapeze,  horizontal  bar,  flying 
rings  and  other  such  gymnasium  appa- 
ratus are  popular  for  a  long,  long  time. 
These  contribute  to  the  physical  devel- 
opment so  important  during  the  pre- 
school years,  the  period  known  to  pedi- 
atricians as  the  age  of  physical  adjust- 
ment. 

Even  a  playhouse  is  not  especially 
difficult  to  make,  and  a  very  useful  and 
attractive  one  may  be  constructed  of 
odds  arfd  ends  of  lumber  or  insulating 
board.  One  father  built  43  pieces  of 
back  yard  play  equipment  for  his  chil- 
dren, including  a  playhouse  for  his  little 
daughter,  at  a  total  cost  of  less  than  ten 
dollars.  The  bulk  of  the  expense  was  for 
hardware  and  paint.  The  lumber  came 
from  an  old  house  that  was  being  torn 
down  in  the  neighborhood. 

Authorities  tell  us  that  the  pre-school 
years  are  the  most  important  in  char- 
acter molding.  For  the  youngster  under 
six  years,  self  expression  through  play  is 
a  natural  impulse  whose  satisfaction  is 
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'"January"  is  the  name  oj  the  fiery  steed  upon 
which  the  little  daughter  oj  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R. 
Lewis  of  Seattle  is  learning  to  be  a  cow  girl  in 
her  own  back  yard.  Mr.  Lewis  had  as  much 
fun  making  the  equipment  as  his  little  daughter 
finds  in  using  it — and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal 


necessary  to  normal  development.  There 
are  numerous  easily  made  outdoor  play 
articles  which  are  very  popular  with 
these  smaller  children.  Large,  hollow, 
wooden  blocks  encourage  the  construc- 
tion of  all  sorts  of  buildings.  One  father 
sawed  a  four-foot  piece  from  a  log  about 
ten  inches  in  diameter.  Two  sturdy  up- 
rights at  each  end  for  legs,  a  bit  of  rope 
for  a  tail,  and  two  short  strips  of  leather 
for  ears,  made  this  "Missouri  Mule" 
ready  for  many  months  of  rough-rider 
service. 

A  slide,  especially  if  it  may  be  placed 
to  deposit  its  shouting  burdens  into  the 
water  of  a  small  pool,  is  the  source  of 
hilarious  pleasure  to  onlookers  as  well 
as  its  users.  In  the  spring  and  fall  the 
pool  may  be  drained  and  filled  with  sand 
or  sawdust.  A  slide  should  be  metal 
lined  to  guard  against  the  danger  of 
splinters. 

In  the  summertime,  pools  are  in  al- 
most constant  use.  For  the  little  tots, 
a  canvas  affair  slung  in  a  wooden  frame, 
similar  to  the  deck  swimming  pools  of 
ocean  liners,  makes  an  excellent  wading 
pond  with  ample  surface  for  the  launch- 
ing of  pea-pod  navies.  Small  concrete 
wading  ponds  take  up  little  room,  and 
are  easy  and  inexpensive  to  make.    Not 


infrequently  an  energetic  dad  makes  a 
sizable  excavation  in  the  back  yard, 
walls  it  with  concrete,  fills  it  with  water, 
and  teaches  his  children  to  swim  and 
dive  without  ever  leaving  the  premises. 
Incidentally  he  provides  a  cool  retreat 
for  the  entire  family  on  oppressively  hot 
summer  afternoons. 

Concreted  driveways  make  excellent 
roller  skating  rinks,  and  one  father,  by 
coloring  squares  of  concrete  fourteen  by 
fourteen  inches,  built  a  mammoth 
checkerboard  into  the  drive.  The 
checkers  are  brightly  colored  wooden 
blocks  which  the  players  move  with  the 
aid  of  a  stick  fitted  with  a  hook  in  one 
end. 

Balancing  and  climbing  are  two  ac- 
tivities in  which  all  children  feel  an  urge 
to  indulge.  Even  infants  in  the  crawling 
stage  are  fascinated  with  stairs,  much  to 
mother's  fear  and  annoyance.  For  the 
little  folk,  a  piece  of  common  2x4  with 


blocks  nailed  to  the  under  edge  to  keep 
it  from  turning,  will  serve  as  a  satisfac- 
tory ground  "tight-rope,"  and  a  low 
step  ladder  permits  all  the  joys  of  climb- 
ing without  the  risk  of  serious  falls.  A 
climbing  frame  about  four  or  five  feet 
high,  built  like  a  lattice  but  of  heavier 
material  and  with  the  spaces  about  a 
foot  square,  provides  pleasure  and  exer- 
cise for  the  smaller  children.  For  the 
larger  youngsters,  if  there  are  no  trees 
in  the  yard,  the  uprights  used  for  sup- 
ports of  gymnasium  apparatus  make 
good  climbing  posts.  Steps  may  be 
made  by  nailing  sturdy  sticks  across  at 
frequent  intervals  with  the  ends  pro- 
truding beyond  the  sides  of  the  post. 

One  dad  conceived  the  idea  of  slipping 
his  painting  ladder  into  slots  cut  in  the 
tops  of  four  posts  rising  five  or  six  feet 
above  the  ground.  His  children  take 
great  delight  in  jumping  up,  grasping 
the  rounds,  and  traveling  the  length  of 


The  home-made  play  yard  built  by  T.  M.  Reeder  in  Seattle.  And 
there  are  several  pieces  of  play  equipment  here  that  the  camera 
man  missed!     Here  the  young  Reeder s  spend  many  happy  hours 


1 
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Above:  Mrs.  L.  E.  Wilson  in  the  play  yard,  with  pool,  playhouse 
and  swing,  which  she  built  single  handed  for  her  two  children. 
IncidentaUy  this  play   equipment  makes   the  garden   attractive 
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the  ladder,  hand-before- 
hand. The  ladder,  too,  is 
conveniently  stored  out  of 
the  way  when  not  in  use, 
and  in  a  manner  not  at  all 
unsightly. 

One  of  the  most  popular 
pieces  of  play  equipment  is 
a  tree.  A  back  yard  in  which 
a  "Tarzan  Tree"  grows  is 
indeed  ideal  for  children. 
For  the  smaller  youngsters, 
strong  strips  of  wood  se- 
curely nailed  to  the  trunk 
provide  safe  and  easy  steps 
to  the  inviting  shadow  land 
above.  The  larger  children 
will  be  sure  to  construct  a 
platform  on  higher  support- 
ing branches  from  which 
they  may  signal  to  neigh- 
borhood tree  towers,  and 
from  which  they  may  make 
a  hasty  exit  by  sliding  down 
a  rope  or  length  of  water 
pipe,  "fireman  style."  To 
reach  the  platform,  a  knot- 
ted rope  suspended  from  the 
framework  gives  excellent 
exercise  in  hand-over-hand 
climbing,  and  may  be  pulled 
up  behind,  thus  making  the 
retreat  inaccessible  to  "the 
enemy."  For  parents  who  have  more 
time,  money,  and  space  to  expend  on 
the  back  yard  playground,  there  are 
many  interesting  devices  which  may  be 
purchased  or  made.  Merry-go-rounds 
of  all  stages  of  complication  from  the 
single  board  turning  about  a  central 
support  to  a  platform  equipped  with 
seats  and  pedals  geared  to  a  revolving 
mechanism  may  be  bought,  or  built  by 
the  father  who  is  mechanically  inclined. 
A  giant's  stride  is  constructed  by  placing 
a  wagon  or  automobile  wheel  with  its 
axle  firmly  fastened  atop  a  twelve-foot 
post.  Ropes  suspended  from  the  rim  of 
the  wheel  give  thrilling  rides  to  children 
swinging  on  them  as  the  wheel  revolves. 
Miniature  ferris  wheels,  sloping  tight- 
wires  with  suspended  coaster  carriages, 
even  wooden-tracked  railroads  with 
wooden-wheeled  cars  are  practical  joy 
producers  for  the  youngsters.  The  in- 
genious father  may  think  up  and  make 
many  unusual  creations  which  will  con- 
tribute to  the  happiness  and  health  of 
his  children. 

Larger  boys  enjoy  making  their  own 
equipment.  This  may  range  from  tree 
houses  and  signal  towers,  to  shack 
castles  with  secret  underground  en- 
trances. Cave  digging  is  an  event  in 
every  boy's  life.  One  mother  encouraged 
her  boys  to  build  a  small  shack  in  the 
back  yard.  Other  children  of  the  neigh- 
borhood were  attracted  to  the  scene,  and 
soon  the  edifice  began  to  assume  large 
proportions.    It  finally  became  a  shape- 


The  neighborhood  gang  is  responsible  for  this 

imposing  structure  built  in  the  back  yard  of 

Mrs.  Walter  M.  Campbell,  Seattle 

Below  is  a  squirrel  run  built  of  an  old  drum 

upon  which  cable  was  wound.    This  ingenious 

device  was  constructed  by  R.  F.  Molitor 


less,  two-story  affair  with  a 
signal  tower  above  and  a  se- 
cret tunnel  under  the  floor. 
The  girls  in  the  "gang"  in- 
stalled a  table  and  chairs  on 
the  ground  floor  and  a  small 
stove  outside  for  cooking, 
while  the  boys  cut  loopholes 
and  made  ammunition  racks 
above.  The  climax  came 
when  the  mother  had  to 
abandon  picnic  plans  be- 
cause the  boys  preferred  to 
stay  at  home  and  cook  their 
own  dinner  at  "the  fort." 

During  the  last  few  years, 
throughout  the  entire  coun- 
try, there  has  been  a  notice- 
able tendency  toward  the 
development  of  back  yards 
as  playgrounds  for  the  chil- 
dren. In  some  cities,  this 
movement  has  been  spon- 
sored by  Parent-Teacher 
Associations,  and  organiza- 
tions of  Pre-School  Mothers. 
The  majority  of  the  back 
door  play  yards  are  planned 
and  constructed  by  the  pa- 
rents themselves,  frequently 
with  the  assistance  (or  su- 
pervision) of  the  children. 
%  In  Seattle,  Washington,  the 

Council  of  Pre-School  Associations  spon- 
sors a  city-wide  contest  each  spring  for 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  establish- 
ment of  home  play  yards.  The  Junior 
Safety  Division  of  the  Seattle  Police  De- 
partment, members  of  the  judiciary,  the 
local  officer  of  The  National  Recreation 
Association,  and  the  Seattle  Park  Board, 
beside  several  other  organizations,  are 
cooperating  with  the  parents  in  judging 
the  competing  play  yards.  In  the  spring 
of  this  year,  2,258  back  yards  were  en- 
tered in  the  contest.  One  feature  that 
was  noted  by  the  judges  was  the  great 
number  of  yards  in  which  all  of  the  con- 
struction work  had  been  done  by  the 
mother,  with  the  children's  help. 

Youngsters  brought  up  in  their  own 
back  yards  develop  the  habit  of  being 
happy  at  home. 

Pleasant,  athletic,  outdoor  play  means 
the  proper  continuity  of  physical  devel- 
opment, and  the  attainment  of  a  self- 
confidence  born  of  doing.  It  means  co- 
ordination of  mind  and  muscle  so  neces- 
sary in  even  such  simple  stunts  as  hang- 
ing-by-the-knees.  Attaining  proficiency 
in  climbing,  trapeze  work,  or  balancing 
on  the  walking  beam  as  well  as  other 
stunts  of  the  back  yard  playground  re- 
quires a  certain  amount  of  determina- 
tion and  effort,  and  results  in  the  satis- 
faction of  accomplishment  which  teaches 
a  lesson  so  valuable  through  later  life. 
This  wholesome  spirit  of  home  play  is 
fast  gaining  in  popularity  throughout 
the  western  states.    Let  us  all  join  in  it! 
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tumn 
Bouquets 

from 
IVestern  Woods 

By 
Helen    Howes 

Yosemite  National  Park 


CO  many  of  us  have  adorned  our  homes  with  vivid  leaves  in 
^  autumn,  only  to  have  them  fade  and  curl  up  in  a  few 
weeks.  There  is  a  way,  however,  of  pressing  them  so  that 
they  will  last  through  the  whole  winter,  bringing  color  and 
beauty  for  many  months.  Dogwood,  oak  leaves  and  maple 
leaves  are  exceptionally  graceful  and  colorful  in  such  bouquets. 
The  pressing  requires  the  simplest  equipment  such  as  any- 
one can  improvise.  Lay  the  branch  you  have  selected  face 
down  on  a  sheet  of  newspaper,  flattening  each  leaf  carefully. 
Cover  it  with  another  sheet  of  newspaper,  and  then  with  some 
heavy  weight.  The  most  satisfactory  method  so  far  tested  is 
to  use  three  or  four  rugs  for  weight,  because  they  absorb  the 
slight  moisture  in  the  leaves  (without  any  damage  whatever 
to  the  rugs)  and  fit  down  around  the  leaves  and  stems.  Some- 
times, however,  large  boards,  weighted  with  a  piece  of  furni- 
ture or  a  few  rocks,  are  used.  Incidentally,  a  number  of 
branches  can  be  pressed  at  one  time  by  simply  building  up  a 
sandwich  of  branches  and  newspaper  sheets.  A  week  is  re- 
quired for  proper  pressing;  the  leaves  treated  this  way  retain 
their  shape  and  color  for  at  least  a  year. 

Suggestions  for  Autumn  Bouquets 

Dogwood  by  itself  is  lovely,  in  a  bowl  for  the  hall  table,  in  a 
jar  placed  on  the  floor  in  a  corner,  in  a  basket  for  one  of  the 
living  rooms.  A  most  striking  dogwood  piece  is  an  eloquently 
shaped  "tree  of  life"  set  in  a  high  window,  perhaps  in  a  dining 
room  or  set  against  a  hanging  tapestry  of  deep  blue  or  yellow. 
Dogwood  is  also  pretty  combined  with  grasses,  flowers  and 
other  foliage.  On  a  wall  table,  for  example,  one  or  two  sprays 
of  bright  dogwood,  with  russet  and  yellow  oak  leaves  and  a 
few  sugar  pine  tassels  make  an  excellent  scheme,  nicely  fitted 
to  its  flat  wall  background.  Even  in  bouquets  where  dog- 
wood is  not  made  the  principal  ingredient,  a  high  branch  of  it 
or  a  few  less  conspicuous  branches  add  distinct  charm.  Sumac 
is  effective  in  the  same  ways. 

Dried  leaves  or  flowers  do  not  need  water,  although  water 
does  not  harm  them  in  case  one  decides  to  put  fresh  flowers  in 
the  same  bowl  with  dried  ones.  Wildflowers  harmonize 
beautifully  with  pressed  leaves.  A  transparent  glass  jar  on  a 
low  table,  containing  pink-lavender  and  blue-lavender  godetia 
(late  autumn  wild  flowers)  with  gold  and  russet  oak  leaves 
contributing  height  and  warmth  and  small,  dark  green 
prickly  live  oak  leaves  at  the  base,  is  a  very  delightful  picture. 

But  leaves,  although  they  are  favorites,  are  not  the  only 
material  for  winter  bouquets.      Weeds  can  be  used  also. 


An  interesting  example  of  this  is  twin  bouquets  which  were 
designed  for  two  long  tables  in  a  spacious  lounge.  The  bou- 
quets stand  four  feet  high,  in  black  bowls  about  ten  inches 
deep.  Their  grasses  and  spiky  weeds  spray  out  like  foun- 
tains, only  fanwise,  following  the  shape  of  the  long  tables  on 
which  they  stand.  Long  spears  of  feathery  yellow  wormwood 
flowers  are  the  staple  ingredient.  Silver-gray  stalks  of  dried 
wormwood  also  figure.  Wormwood  has  a  fragrant  sage 
smell  and  will  stay  fresh  looking  about  a  year  if  it  is  not  moved 
too  often.  Cat-tails  and  giant  hyssop  give  the  bouquets  mascu- 
line firmness  and  height,  and  ivory  white  everlasting  gives  the 
feathery  fluffiness  that  they  need.  Sturdy  stalks  of  dock, 
loaded  with  fat,  curly  red-bronze  seeds,  relieve  the  general 
blondness  of  the  scheme,  and  slender  stems  of  Johnson  grass 
tipped  with  green  tassels,  lavender-tinged,  add  daintiness. 
At  the  base  of  the  many  long  stems  are  short  branches  of  cedar. 

Sprays  of  evergreen  foliage  are  the  foundation  for  most 
winter  bouquets.  The  green  thickness  brings  out  the  colors 
of  the  flowers  and  masks  the  stems,  which  in  wild  flowers  are 
often  untidy  and  drab.  Nature  sets  this  green  foundation 
rule  in  most  of  her  groupings.  Better  than  cedar  is  the 
tasseled  sugar  pine  or  the  bushy  Douglas  fir,  which  often  has 
clusters  of  dainty  brown  cones,  cut  as  perfectly  as  tea-roses, 
nestling  in  its  thickness.  A  bowl  of  short  cone-laden  fir 
boughs  is  as  charming,  though  not  as  gay,  as  a  dish  of  snap- 
dragons. This  greenery  stays  fresh  for  about  two  months, 
and  is  easily  renewed  even  when  the  snow  is  thick  on 
ground. 

In  composing  bowls  of  wild  flowers  it  is  well  to  put  in  each 
something  feathery  and  something  straight,  with  solid  green 
at  the  base  and  as  much  color  contrast  as  you  can  contrive. 

An  arrangement  of  tall  upshooting  cat-tails  and  pussy 
willows  is  effective  against  the  pale  robins'  egg  blue  of  a 
solarium  wall.  They  stand  in  a  straight  glazed  vase  of  goklen- 
brown,  tying  in  with  the  flax  and  cinnamon  tones  of  the 
composition. 

In  a  blue-gray  jar  cat-tails  are  combined  with  copper- 
colored  sand  dock  (a  common   weed    {(' ontin 
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English  Iris 


Tulip — Inglescombe  Pink 


Ranunculus 


Bulbs  for  October  Planting 

in  Sunset  Gardens 


IN  selecting  these  spring-flowering 
bulbs  for  October  planting  I  have  had 
variety  particularly  in  mind — some  break 
away  from  the  commonest  things,  for  it 
is  in  adventuring  into  unknown  (even  if 
nearby)  fields  that  the  gardener  sustains 
his  interest.  Indeed  it  is  the  fact  that  its 
possibilities  are  inexhaustible  which 
makes  gardening  a  pursuit  for  a  lifetime, 
not  one  like  the  addiction  to  ping-pong 
or  midget  golf,  which  came  and  went  like 
a  single  season's  snows. 

Tulip,  Inglescombe  Pink 

From  the  many  fine  tulips  available  I 
am  selecting  as  my  general  favorite, 
Inglescombe  Pink,  a  variety  that  not 
only  possesses  those  qualities  one  usually 
expects  in  a  good  tulip  but  because  it 
possesses  a  greater  degree  of  perma- 
nency than  do  many  varieties.  Tulips, 
as  you  know,  take  several  years  to  grow 
up  to  the  best  flowering  size  bulbs  from 
the  small  offsets  they  make.  The  grow- 
ers sell  them  just  when  they  are  at  the 
point  where  the  next  season  will  give  the 
biggest  individual  flower;  after  that  the 
bulb  tends  to  break  up  into  several 
smaller  ones,  and  when  these  are  too 
small  to  flower  the  following  year  the 
gardener  is  naturally  disappointed.  It 
is  hardly  worth  a  gardener's  time  or 
space  to  grow  small  bulbs  on  to  flowering 
size;  it  takes  too  long,  and  bulbs  are  now 
really  inexpensive,  but  if  he  wants  a 
variety  likely  to  keep  right  on  flowering 
even    from    the    smaller    bulbs    I    can 
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Sydney  B.  Mitchell 
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recommend  none  more  heartily  than 
Inglescombe  Pink,  which  is  a  quite  tall 
cottage  variety,  with  large  flowers  open- 
ing salmon-pink  and  fading  off  to  a 
colder  tone.  Though  some  of  the  vig- 
orous Darwins  like  Farncombe  Sanders 
and  breeders  like  Bronze  Queen  have 
lasted  several  seasons  with  me,  only 
Inglescombe  Pink  has  developed  into 
nice  clumps  with  more  flowers  each  year 
even  when  left  quite  alone  for  years  on 
end. 

Plant  tulips  five  inches  deep,  prefer- 
ably in  a  soil  not  too  heavy  or  sticky, 
and  in  full  or  half  sun,  with  a  preference 
for  a  situation  where  the  March  winds 
will  not  break  their  stems  when  the 
flowers  are  heavy  with  rain.  A  planting 
of  fifty  or  more  of  this  one  cheap  variety 
will  give  a  fine  splash  of  color  the  first 
year,  and  more  if  smaller  flowers  there- 
after. If  you  want  something  to  cover 
the  place  when  they  are  over,  get  a 
packet  of  Petunia  Balcony  Rose,  start 
it  in  a  box  in  March,  and  interplant 
these  for  summer  color. 

Dutch  Hyacinths 

The  Dutch  hyacinths  have  not  of 
recent  years  had  the  popularity  they 
once  possessed.  In  part  this  is  due  to 
improvements  in  other  spring  bulbs  like 


tulips  and  daffodils,  improvements 
hardly  possible  with  them,  but  perhaps 
the  chief  reason  is  that  formal  spring 
bedding  is  less  in  fashion,  and  the  hya- 
cinths, with  their  often  huge  and  top- 
heavy  spikes,  are  excessively  man-made 
looking  for  natural  gardening.  For  their 
colors  and  their  sweet  scent  they  have 
continued  to  be  grown  in  pots,  as  they 
force  easily,  but  it  is  not  for  that,  but 
rather  for  their  garden  culture,  that  I 
urge  consideration.  Their  advantages 
outdoors  I  have  found  to  be  great  ease 
of  culture,  permanence,  bright  and  not- 
ably varied  color  value,  and  delightful 
sweet  perfume.  Plant  them  about  five 
inches  deep  in  as  good  soil  as  you  have, 
and  six  or  eight  inches  apart,  either  in 
full  sun  or  partial  shade,  and  they  are 
almost  certain  to  flower  well  the  follow- 
ing spring.  My  experience  has  been  that 
they  are  fairly  permanent  if  left  just 
where  they  are  or  lifted  as  they  die  down 
and  replanted  the  next  October.  Don't 
buy  the  biggest  bulbs  for  outdoor  plant- 
ing, indeed  I  prefer  the  smallest,  for  then 
the  spikes  are  less  obese  and  heavy. 
Give  decided  preference  to  single  vari- 
eties. Mixtures  are  good,  for  they  give 
a  pleasant  Dresden  china  effect  as  the 
various  pinks,  roses,  reds,  blues  and 
whites  all  blend  nicely,  but  for  particular 
color  arrangements  there  are  lots  of 
named  varieties,  and  a  pale  blue  like 
Queen  of  the  Blues,  a  dark  one  like  King 
of  the  Blues,  a  blush  pink  like  (ligantea, 
or  a  rose  like  Lady  Derby  will  suggest 
possibilities.    Whoever  calls  certain  va- 
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rieties  yellow  is  an  optimist;  they  are 
only  really  good  creams,  but  yellow  is 
unnecessary  as  it  is  available  in  so  many 
other  spring  flowers.  A  planting  of 
mixed  annual  phlox  would  nicely  cover 
a  patch  of  mixed  Dutch  hyacinths  dur- 
ing the  summer.  Don't  be  afraid  to 
water  them;  I  have  yet  to  see  any  spring- 
flowering  bulbs  except  the  South  Afri- 
cans hurt  by  the  small  amount  of  water 
they  ever  get  from  the  watering  of  their 
summer  carpet  of  annuals. 

Grape  Hyacinths 

The  muscari  or  grape  hyacinths  are, 
of  course,  not  at  all  like  the  Dutch  hya- 
cinths. They  are  comparatively  small, 
inexpensive  bulbs,  flowering  early  and 
making  beautiful  ground  covers  of  blue. 
As  I  have  seen  them  they  are  at  their 
best  in  old  gardens,  in  the  shade  of  trees, 
or  in  patches  or  borders  where  they  do 
not  get  sun  all  day  long.  There,  orig- 
inally planted  three  inches  deep  and  as 
far  apart,  they  seemed  thin  the  first  year 
but  have  increased  rapidly  and  eventu- 
ally filled  the  ground  with  their  bulbs 
and  made  glorious  carpets  of  deep  blue 
in  early  spring,  the  individual  spike  not 
large  but  of  singularly  pleasing  color. 
In  a  small  garden  they  can  best  be  em- 
ployed in  patches  or  clumps  or  as  edg- 
ings, though  in  the  last  case  don't  start 
them  in  a  single  line  but  rather  a  stag- 
gered planting  three  rows  deep.  They 
have  no  special  cultural  needs  and  only 
ask  to  be  let  alone  until  the  bulbs  be- 
come so  crowded  that  they  should  be 
lifted  and  replanted,  a  process  unneces- 
sary for  several  years,  so  give  them 
preferably  a  position  where  they  can 
just  be  forgotten  in  summer. 

I  like  such  bulb  plantings  in  relation 
to  taller,  bushy  things,  beneath  a  pink 
plum  like  Prunus  blireiana,  or  near  the 
white  double  Spirea  prunifolia,  which 
flower  about  the  same  time.    Muscari, 


Heavenly  Blue,  a  deep  shade,  is  doubt- 
less the  most  popular  grape  hyacinth  but 
Muscari  botryoides  is  also  excellent,  and 
of  this  there  is  a  pure  white  form  which 
is  also  nice.  I  have  found  the  very  pale 
blue  Muscari  azureum,  which  flowers 
here  in  February,  more  delicate  and  slow 
of  increase  but  desirable  for  its  different 
color.  It  is  better  planted  in  small 
patches  in  a  rock  garden  or  near  a  path 
where  it  can  be  easily  seen  while  the 
garden  as  a  whole  is  still  not  awake. 

Calochortus 

In  suggesting  the  inclusion  of  Calo- 
chortus venustus  in  this  month's  menu 
I  have  to  say  that  Californians,  oddly 
enough,  have  been  more  neglectful  of 
their  native  bulbs  than  seems  possible 
considering  their  enthusiasm  over  all 
things  native.  Doubtless  there  are  rea- 
sons for  this,  one  being  the  decided  liking 
most  of  these  have  for  a  rest  all  summer 
in  perfectly  dry  ground,  a  requirement 
shared  by  South  African  bulbs  but  not 
by  the  showier  so-called  Dutch  bulbs, 
daffodils,  tulips  and  hyacinths.  This 
means  that  such  natives  as  calochortus 
must  get  a  place  in  the  garden  free  from 
summer  moisture.  However,  such  a 
lovely  thing  as  the  one  which  I  have 
chosen  for  recommendation  among  our 
natives  is  entitled  to  the  simple  care  it 
must  have  in  this  respect.  It  is  in  many 
ways  the  best  of  all  the  so-called  mari- 
posa  or  butterfly  tulips  (it  is  of  course 
not  a  tulip  at  all)  and  my  first  choice  for 
gardening  purposes,  as  it  is  a  good 
grower,  more  vigorous  than  many  others, 
and  varies  considerably  in  its  ground 
color  from  pure  white  to  almost  red- 
purple,  always  with  the  contrasting 
spots  which  make  it  so  attractive. 

If  you  are  not  much  bothered  by 
gophers,  which  are  as  fond  of  the  little 
bulbs  as  you  will  be  of  the  flowers,  it  is 
easy  enough  to  grow  this  species  in  the 
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open  ground  in  a  spot  which  is  allowed 
to  dry  out  in  summer  and  which  is  sunny 
and  well  drained.  Though  not  exacting 
as  to  soil  they  certainly  do  best  in  one 
which  is  not  too  stiff  or  clayev,  so  add 
sand  or  grit  if  yours  is  too  hcaw 
Manure  is  not  only  unnecessary  but  un- 
desirable. Plant  them  relatively  deep 
for  so  small  a  bulb,  say  three  inches 
underground,  and  pretty  close,  about 
the  same  distance  apart,  as  they  look 
best  in  rather  close  groups.  They  need 
no  attention  excepting  weeding  and  the 
aforementioned  provision  for  drying  out 
in  summer,  and  should  be  left  alone,  as 
they  need  no  annual  lifting. 

If  you  are  troubled  with  gophers  or 
moles  (for  the  latter  disturb  the  ground 
though  they  don't  eat  the  bulbs)  either 
put  an  eighteen-inch  underground  fence 
of  chicken  wire  around  the  planting  or 
plant  the  bulbs  in  a  tub  or  other  con- 
tainer which  is  not  less  than  a  foot  deep. 
This  calochortus  can  be  raised  from 
seed,  but  that  is  too  slow  for  most 
amateurs  who  want  only  a  few  bulbs,  for 
they  are  not  expensive  and  are  readilv 
obtainable  from  a  number  of  specialist 
dealers  as  well  as  from  many  general 
seed  stores.  If  you  once  flower  a  good 
patch  of  this  mariposa  tulip  you  will 
want  others  of  our  native  bulbs. 

Ranunculus 

The  Asiatic  ranunculus,  though  not  a 
true  bulb,  is  generally  offered  in  the  fall 
bulb  catalogues,  for  its  pronged  roots 
endure  drying  and  so  can  be  handled  like 
bulbs,  lifted,  stored  and  planted  in  Octo- 
ber. They  may  also  be  left  in  the  ground 
where  it  is  allowed  to  dry  out  and  rest 
all  summer.  Though  an  old  garden 
flower  and  long  a  favorite  in  Italy  and 
the  other  southern  European  countries, 
this  native  of  Palestine  and  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  is  still  being  improved 
{Continued  on  page  47 
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How  To  Transplant 
Your  Trees  and  Shrubs 


THERE  are  five  major  operations  to 
be  practiced  in  transplanting  trees 
and  shrubs.  These  are:  (i)  Preparing 
the  shrub  or  tree  for  transplanting,  (2) 
Digging  the  plant,  (3)  Transporting  to 
the  new  location,  (4)  Planting,  and  (5) 
Care  after  planting. 

A  tree  to  be  transplanted  is  in  much 
the  same  position  as  a  patient  about  to 
undergo  a  major  operation.  He  must, 
if  time  allows,  build  up  a  resistance  to 
overcome  shock  and  pain.  After  the 
operation  the  patient  must  be  given 
careful  care  until  normality  is  again 
evident. 

Plants  to  be  transplanted  should  be 
healthy  and  vigorous.  The  plant  should 
have  a  vigorous,  well-balanced  root 
system,  as  well  as  a  well-balanced  top. 
Trees  of  inferior  morphology  are  not 
worth  transplanting.  If  the  roots  are 
poorly  developed  the  whole  plant  is 
handicapped  for  lack  of  proper  support 
and  nourishment. 

Plants  or  trees  infected  with  disease 
should  not  be  replanted  in  new  areas. 
It  may  cause  the  loss  of  enormous  num- 
bers of  other  trees  and  shrubs.  If  the 
plant  or  tree  is  being  affected  by  insects, 
it  should  be  sprayed  or  dusted  to  get  rid 
of  the  infestation.  The  type  of  spray 
or  dust  will  depend  largely  on  the  type 
of  infestation.  A  nicotine  solution,  or 
Paris  green  will  quickly  control  the 
chewing  type  of  insect. 

When  to  Transplant 

There  is  considerable  misinformation 
about  the  proper  season  for  transplant- 
ing trees  and  shrubs.  This  is  natural, 
I  suppose.  The  time  for  transplanting 
varies  with  each  type  of  plant  and  each 
section  of  the  country.  Deciduous 
plants  and  trees  should  ordinarily  be 
moved  while  dormant,  or  in  other  words, 
the  period  from  the  time  seasonal 
growth  ripens  in  the  fall,  until  just 
before  root  growth  begins  in  the  spring. 
With  proper  care  they  may  be  moved  at 
other  times.  Along  the  Coast  the  fall 
or  mid-winter  is  the  more  desirable  time, 
because  it  allows  more  time  for  roots 
to  form  and  get  adjusted  before  the  dry, 
hot  weather  begins. 

In  the  colder  areas  of  the  inland 
valleys  and  in  the  mountain  states  only 
spring  transplanting  should  be  at- 
tempted. It  is  possible  to  transplant 
in  the  fall,  however,  if  the  plants  are 
well   mulched  to  prevent  the  soil  from 


freezing  as  deeply  as  the  roots  extend. 
This  may  be  done  by  protecting  the 
tops  by  wrapping  with  burlap  or  boxing, 
so  that  winter  winds  will  not  dry  them 
out.  The  base  of  the  tree  or  shrub 
should  be  protected  with  a  mat  of 
manure  or  straw  and  covered  lightly 
with  soil. 

In  the  warmer  areas,  fall  planting  is 
recommended  if  an  abundance  of  water 
can  be  supplied.  Planting  should  never 
be  done  after  the  warm  weather  begins, 
except  in  certain  parts  of  California 
where  shrubs  and  trees  can  be  purchased 
in  tin  cans — ready  for  planting  at  any 
time. 

Evergreens  should  be  moved  with 
lots  of  soil  about  the  roots,  so  that 
transpiration  will  be  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. They  should  be  transplanted  in 
the  spring,  in  any  locality,  just  before 
the  earliest  deciduous  plants  are  coming 
into  leaf.  Where  the  winters  are  mild, 
evergreens  may  be  transplanted  any 
time  during  that  season.  In  humid 
climates  the  transplanting  may  be  done 
all  summer  if  proper  attention  is  given 
to  the  moisture  requirements  of  the 
plant.  In  regions  having  wet  and  dry 
seasons  transplanting  should  be  done 
only  during  the  wet  season. 

Digging  the  Plant 

Now,  let  us  consider  the  actual  proc- 
ess of  transplanting.  Care  should  be 
taken  not  to  bruise  the  roots  when  the 
plant  is  being  dug  up.  One  should  start 
digging  a  distance  from  the  trunk  in 
order  that  the  majority  of  the  roots  can 
be  taken  out  without  cutting  any  off. 
Some  of  the  smaller  roots  or  "feeder" 
roots  will  be  lost  in  any  careful  opera- 
tion, but  the  larger  roots  should  be 
damaged  as  little  as  possible.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  keep  as  much  earth 
packed  around  the  roots  as  possible. 
If  trees  are  to  be  trucked  any  distance, 
burlap  sacks  should  be  sewed  around  the 
block  of  soil  enclosing  the  roots. 

Evergreens  transpire  heavily.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  to  follow  practices 
which  will  enable  the  tree  to  begin  root 
growth  as  rapidly  as  possible  after  the 
transplanting.  Transpiration  can  be 
decreased  by  covering  the  windy  side 
by  a  screen  of  burlap.  The  roots  should 
never  be  exposed  to  sun  or  wind  during 
the  process  of  transplanting. 

A  hole  should  be  dug  large  enough  to 
take    all   the   roots   without   having   to 
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double  any  of  them  up.  The  tree  should 
be  transplanted  at  the  same  depth  at 
which  it  naturally  grew.  If  planted  in 
frozen  soil,  the  soil  should  be  well 
broken  up  when  placed  back  in  the  hole 
around  the  roots.  If  the  soil  is  fertile  do 
not  add  any  manure  or  commercial  fer- 
tilizer. Excessive  manure  will  kill  the 
tree.  If  the  soil  is  poor,  fertile  soil  should 
be  used  for  the  transplanting.  In  this 
case  the  hole  should  be  made  larger  than 
necessary  for  the  roots,  and  filled  with 
good  soil.  Poor  soil  can  be  improved  by 
adding  small  amounts  of  a  well-balanced 
plant  food.  By  well-balanced  I  mean 
with  the  proper  percentages  of  nitrogen, 
phosphorus,  and  potash.  The  soil 
should  be  friable  when  packed  around 
the  roots  in  the  replanting  process.  Soil 
that  is  plastic  or  powdery  is  not  in  the 
proper  condition  to  support  new  root 
growth.  Remember  that  plant  nutrients 
must  be  in  solution  before  the  plant  can 
take  them  up,  but  do  not  make  the  soil 
so  wet  that  it  will  pack  and  exclude  air. 

Most  plants  and  trees  thrive  on 
almost  neutral  soil.  Coniferous  plants 
tolerate  acid  soil.  Deciduous  plants 
grow  better  in  neutral  or  slightly  alka- 
line soil. 

Rhododendrons  and  other  shallow- 
rooted  plants  are  set  practically  on  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  because  their  growth 
is  mostly  in  the  layer  of  leaf  mold  that 
covers  the  forest  floor. 

Supporting  the  Tree 

Shrubs  and  trees  of  several  or  more 
feet  in  height  often  require  some  support 
until  they  get  started.  A  tripod  made 
of  three  slender  shafts  tied  at  the  top 
will  serve  well  for  this  purpose.  For 
very  large  trees,  guy  wires  may  be  used. 

After  transplanting,  if  top  growth 
starts  before  new  roots  have  formed,  the 
demands  of  new  foliage  for  moisture  in 
addition  to  that  required  by  twigs  and 
branches  may  so  dry  out  the  whole  plant 
that  it  will  die  before  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity can  be  supplied  by  new  root  action. 
To  prevent  this  condition  early  plant- 
ing is  desirable,  and  fall  planting  in  those 
regions  where  winters  are  not  cold. 

Care  as  to  mulching  and  watering 
must  be  given  to  evergreens  after  plant- 
ing. A  warm  soil  with  a  moderately 
cool,  moist  atmosphere,  encourage  root 
growth  while  retarding  top  growth  and 
reducing  transpiration,  are  among  the 
most  favorable  factors  for  success. 
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A  Western 
Architect's 
Own  Home 


'  I  AHE  house  illustrated  herewith  is  an  example  of  how  Albert 
■*-  M.  Pyke,  a  Los  Angeles  architect,  handled  the  problems 
in  designing  his  own  home.  It  represents  his  idea  of  the  solu- 
tion to  the  problems  of  the  average  fifty-foot  city  lot  with 
which  so  many  prospective  home  owners  are  confronted.  The 
conception  of  the  style  of  the  house  was  arrived  at  while  Mr. 
Pyke  was  sojourning  in  Normandy  on  a  trip  around  the  world, 
and  it  was  this  atmosphere  and  rustic  charm  of  the  half- 
timbered  houses  along  the  Loire  River  that  the  architect  tried 
to  incorporate  into  the  design  of  his  own  home. 

The  house  is  planned  so  that  the  garden  view  may  be  en- 
joyed from  the  living  room  as  well  as  an  outlook  to  the  front 
lawn.  By  so  orientating  the  house  it  was  possible  to  provide 
a  terrace  ofF  both  the  living  room  and  dining  room.  The 
arrangement  of  the  plan  provides  also  cross  exposures  for  all 
the  main  rooms  and  allows  for  the  proper  exposures  to  morning 
and  afternoon  sun  as  well  as  the  prevailing  breezes.  Charm, 
convenience  and  economy  of  space,  make  this  a  home  worthy 
of  consideration  in  this  magazine  of  western  home  building. 
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Tips  for  Tenderfeet 


\  DOBE  and  clay  soils  are  not  such 
-*•*-  fractious  soils  as  they  are  commonly 
reputed  to  be.  Such  soils  tend  to  be- 
come packed,  driving  out  air  and  mois- 
ture, because  of  the  very  fine  soil  par- 
ticles which  tend  to  coalesce  together. 
They  are  usually  naturally  rich  in  plant 
foods,  which  need  only  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  plants  through  certain  catalytic 
agencies  such  as  calcium  in  the  form  of 
air-slaked  lime,  gypsum,  limestone,  etc., 
the  calcium  forming  useful  combinations 
with  potassium,  phosphorus  and  other 
elements,  in  addition  to  acting  as  a  plant 
food. 

•  * 

Adobe  and  clay  soils  also  can  be 
greatly  improved  by  the  addition  of 
plaster,  coarse  sand,  wood  shavings, 
compost  material,  straw  or  straw  ma- 
nures, especially  horse  manure,  both 
wood  and  coal  ashes  (the  wood  ashes 
containing  phosphoric  acid),  peat,  weeds 
and  root  growths,  bacterial  cultures. 
These  various  substances  keep  the  soil 
from  packing,  and  most  of  them  supply 
the  much  needed  humus.  If  the  soil  in 
question  is  from  an  excavation  it  should 
weather  for  at  least  a  year  before  being 
used  for  garden  purposes. 

•  • 

Clay  and  adobe  soils  should  be  ferti- 
lized first  with  barnyard  or  poultry  ma- 
nures containing  considerable  straw,  and 
preferably  half-rotted.  As  they  become 
workable  they  may  be  fertilized  with  the 
more  concentrated  commercial  ferti- 
lizers. Keep  the  soil  constantly  worked 
at  the  surface  (when  not  too  wet),  and 
provide  a  mulch  of  loose  soil  or  of  straw 
manure.  If  soil  becomes  packed,  break 
up  near  surface  with  cultivator.  All 
hardy  plants  and  shrubs  with  vigorous, 
more  or  less  deep  root  systems,  will 
thrive  in  these  kinds  of  soils. 

•  • 

Black  soils  do  not  always  indicate 
richness.  To  test  fertility  set  aside  sev- 
eral small  plots  in  different  parts  of  the 
garden.  Grow  the  same  kind  of  flower 
in  each  plot.  The  experiment  may  be 
extended  by  adding  a  little  fertilizer  to 
adjoining  plots.  The  character  of  the 
growth  of  plant,  floriferousness,  size  and 
intensity  of  color  of  bloom  will  deter- 
mine closely  the  fertility  of  soil.  Chem- 
ical analyses  of  soils  will  determine  the 
percentages  of  plant  food  elements  in 
them,  but  not  always  their  availability. 


Most  soils,  even  though  naturally 
fairly  rich,  will  produce  better  plants  if 
fertilized  occasionally.  Use  manures 
and  other  nitrogenous  fertilizers  to  pro- 
duce good  leaf  and  stem  growth,  fol- 
lowing these  with  complete  fertilizers  to 
give  strength  of  stem,  floriferousness  and 
heightened  color  of  flower,  and  good 
berries  or  fruits. 


Bacteria  in  the  soil  play  an  important 
part  in  creating  fertility  in  the  soil.  The 
so-called  nitrifying  bacteria  are  active  in 
producing  nitrates,  and  are  found  in 
great  numbers  in  rather  fresh  barnyard 
manures  and  in  the  root-nodules  of 
legumes — peas,  vetch,  alfalfa,  etc.  Cer- 
tain commercial  bacterial  cultures  also 
contain  these  beneficial  bacteria.  Com- 
mercial mineral  fertilizers  do  not  contain 
bacteria.  Bacterial  cultures  or  fresh  ma- 
nure added  to  compost  material  will 
speedily  bring  about  its  decomposition. 
Bacteria  work  best  in  soils  having  a 
slightly  alkaline  reaction. 

The  physical  properties  of  soils  are 
just  as  important  to  consider  as  the 
chemical  contents.  Soils  may  be  natu- 
rally rich,  be  of  sufficient  porosity,  be 
well-drained,  etc.,  but  without  the 
presence  of  humus  (decayed  vegetable 
matter),  root  growths,  or  other  vegetable 
matter  in  the  soil,  the  soil  is  practically 
dead.  Roots  of  plants  become  soured  or 
rot  off;  plants  become  stunted  or  refuse 
to  grow;  beneficial  bacteria  cannot  de- 
velop properly;  moisture  is  not  retained. 

•     • 

There  are  several  ways  to  produce 
humus  in  the  soil:  dig  in  well-decayed 
compost  material  or  straw  manures;  per- 
mit weedy  growths  and  later  dig  in;  add 
peat;  add  bacterial  cultures;  open  up 
soil  for  speedy  decomposition  of  vege- 


table matter;  reduce  extreme  acidity  by 
adding  lime  or  other  calcium  compounds. 

•  * 

To  maintain  proper  soil  conditions  the 
same  kind  of  flower  should  not  be 
planted  immediately  in  succession.  Ro- 
tate plantings,  with  at  least  one  different 
kind  of  flowering  plant  in  between.  The 
roots  of  many  plants  secrete  toxins  which 
inhibit  the  growth  of  the  plants  if 
planted  in  succession.  Soils  frequently 
become  impregnated  with  fungous  or- 
ganisms— mold,  mildew — which  may 
cause  death  of  plants.  Treat  such  soils 
with  a  soil  fungicide  in  early  spring. 

•  * 

Mrs.  Henry  A.  Weichhart  of  Alameda 
wishes  to  share  these  ideas  with  other 
Sunset  readers.  She  says:  "Here  is  a 
use  for  your  worn-out  Japanese  lawn 
rakes.  The  prongs  make  excellent  sup- 
ports for  small  plants  that  have  a  ten- 
dency to  topple  over.  They  also  make 
good  markers  for  bulbs  that  have  been 
planted  between  other  plants.  And  here 
is  a  way  to  control  slugs  and  snails!  I 
scatter  my  refuse  lettuce  leaves  in  the 
infested  areas — especially  in  the  pansy 
bed  and  among  the  young  delphiniums 
and  other  tender  plants  that  so  attract 
the  snails.  Then  I  have  a  pound  baking 
powder  can,  the  cover  of  which  has  sev- 
eral holes  punched  into  it  and  into  this 
can  I  put  some  iron  oxide.  After  dark 
I  go  out  with  my  flashlight  and  gen- 
erally find  that  the  lettuce  leaves  have 
attracted  a  large  number  of  snails.  I 
shake  this  iron  oxide  over  them  and  in 
this  way  numbers  are  destroyed.  In  the 
morning  I  bury  the  lettuce  leaves  around 
the  plants  for  this  iron  oxide  makes  good 
fertilizer." 

•  * 

For  the  hardy  border,  chrysanthe- 
mums are  unequalled.  There  are  today 
a  number  of  the  single  and  anemone  type 
which  will  give  color  and  plenty  of  cut- 
ting in  the  fall  months.  The  very  large 
Japanese  types  are  not  quite  so  satisfac- 
tory for  general  culture  and  right  w 
the  smaller  types  are  most  populai 
Chrysanthemums  will  need  staking  and 
slight  disbudding  to  get  good  quality 
blooms  while  the  use  of  a  small  culti- 
vator around  the  plants  once  a  week 
(a  few  days  after  watering)  will  help 
considerably.  Where  the  large  specimen 
blooms  are  grown  these  will  need  feeding 
with  plant  food  or  a  little  sulphate  of 
ammonia    in   liquid    form    in   early  fall. 
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\717'ELL,  we  went  duck-hunting!  All 
™  ™  this  was  about  two  years  ago.  We 
were  living  in  a  little  town  in  Siskiyou 
County,  a  frontier  place  of  dust  and 
wooden  sidewalks.  Meredith  was,  tem- 
porarily, a  quarantine  inspector  for  the 
California  Department  of  Agriculture, 
thirty-one,  and  a  sport  enthusiast.  I  was 
twenty-five,  a  high  school  teacher  of 
three  years'  standing,  and  a  bride. 
There  you  have  us,  perfectly  satisfied 
with  ourselves,  the  world  and  our  des- 
tiny. During  the  winter  we  were  to  be 
respectable  citizens  of  Sacramento;  dur- 
ing the  summer  we  were  going  to  go 
native  to  our  hearts'  content. 

We  fished.  Meredith  is  an  expert  and 
loves  it;  I  was  a  novice  and  determined 
to  like  it  because  he  did.  Born  and 
raised  in  Los  Angeles  as  I  was,  and  busy 
as  I  had  been  during  the  past  three 
years,  I  had  not  had  a  great  deal  of 
sporting  experience  or  much  training  in 
distance  stamina.  However,  we  fly- 
fished  in  Butte  Creek,  a  trilling,  bright, 
little  stream  twisting  and  turning  glee- 
fully through  marshy  green  meadows 
that  were  sheeted,  in  spots,  with  wild 
iris — and  I  loved  it.  We  crawled  through 
the  brush  beside  Bear  Creek,  where  it 
rushed  and  gurgled  at  the  bottom  of  a 
lovely  little  canyon,  dashed  between 
mossy  banks  and  towering  pines,  or  slid 
under  bushes  and  into  green  pools.  I 
scrambled  over  rocks,  scraped  my  knees 
on  boulders,  and  nearly  put  my  hand 
on  a  rattlesnake  once.  Aside  from  the 
snake  episode,  I  gloried  in  it. 

We  went  sage  hen  hunting.  Across 
the  vast  flat  of  the  old  Klamath  Lake 


bed,  walking  carefully  through  the  low, 
pungent  sage-brush,  the  glorious  dawn, 
the  earliest  sunlight,  and  the  soft,  day- 
break breeze  in  our  faces,  startled  by 
the  sudden  flight  of  the  big  hens  almost 
from  under  our  feet,  and  the  almost 
instantaneous  report  of  the  guns.  And 
I  was  thrilled. 

Then  the  duck  season  opened.  I  pause 
to  let  the  full  significance  of  this  state- 
ment sink  in.  I  repeat.  Then  the  duck 
season  opened! 

Shorty  and  Al  (Alice,  his  wife),  our 
proficient  and  native-born  next  door 
neighbors,  took  us  out  the  opening  morn- 
ing, as  they  had  taken  us  on  so  many 
other  expeditions.  Meredith  was  on  the 
evening  shift,  4  P.  M.  to  midnight. 
Shorty  and  Al  went  to  bed  early  and 
slept  until  we  came  home  about  one 
o'clock  and  woke  them.  Then  we  had 
coffee,  and  the  hotcakes  that  Shorty 
insisted  on  having  for  breakfast  every 
morning  in  the  year,  and  were  ready  for 
the  day. 

We  piled  into  Shorty's  old  car,  guns, 
lunches,  decoys,  coats,  oars.  It  was 
dark,  starry,  clear  and  bitter  cold.  We 
went  thumping  and  swaying  out  the 
road  across  the  old  lake  bed.  Shorty 
remarked,  "If  a  feller  gets  offa  this  road 
he's  like  as  not  to  lose  himself  down  one 
of  these  here  big  cracks  that's  opened  up 
in  the  old  dried  mud."  Cheerful  thought, 
the  old  wheel  tracks  being  barely  dis- 
cernible under  the  headlights. 

After  thirty  minutes  or  so  of  this 
swaying  and  bumping  through  the  black- 
ness, we  stopped,  piled  out,  and  began 
to  load  ourselves.    Evidently  there  was 
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to  be  a  trek.  My  feet  were  senseless 
with  cold,  except  for  a  dull,  steady  ache. 
I  tried  to  wiggle  my  toes  and  couldn't 
tell  whether  they  moved  or  not;  there 
was  no  sensation.  I  had  on  fleece-lined 
gloves,  but  my  hands  were  almost  use- 
less, they  were  so  stiff  with  cold. 
"Funny,"  I  thought,  "no  one  else  seems 
to  mind  it.  Maybe  it's  just  me  that's 
so  cold."  I  picked  up  my  gun,  lunch, 
and  camera,  and  started  to  follow  the 
others,  who  were  disappearing  around  a 
black  splotch  close  at  hand  that  I  found 
was  a  clump  of  tules. 

We  tramped  along,  single  file,  in 
silence,  dark  masses  of  tules  on  our 
right,  bare  ground  on  our  left,  twisting 
and  winding  along  the  course  of  a  slug- 
gish little  stream  that  emptied  into 
Sheba  Lake.  A  dawn  breeze  rustled  and 
fluttered  the  tules,  there  was  a  spreading 
tinge  of  light  rapidly  seeping  up  and 
across  the  sky.  We  were  merged  in  a 
dark  grayness,  sky,  land,  people,  tules, 
everything  shades  of  gray. 

We  left  the  stream  and  struck  across 
the  level  toward  a  line  of  tules  about 
twenty  feet  away.  Harder  going,  hum- 
mocks and  hollows.  And  without  the 
slightest  warning,  my  left  foot  plung  *1 
through  the  supposedly  firm  ground  and 
I  was  up  to  my  knee  in  iciness.  Evi- 
dently I  cried  out  in  a  horrified  tone, 
because  the  line  of  march  paused  and 
Meredith  came  hack,  to  pull  me  out. 
"Evidently,"  I  thought  to  myself,  "un- 
doubtedly) we  are  walking  on  a  layer  Of 
sod  over  a  deep,  black  bog."  And  then 
and  there  apprehension  entered  my  soul. 

Walking  carefully,  we   joined   Shorty 
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and  Al  at  a  little  opening  in  the  tules, 
and  there  spread  the  lake,  a  silver,  rip- 
pling sheen  touched  with  rose  near  the 
far  black  bar  of  the  other  tule  shore,  rose 
shading  into  silver  and  dark  gray  both 
ways  from  the  narrow  black  strip.  A 
dawn  breeze  came  straight  across  the 
lake  and  into  our  faces,  and  there  was 
the  occasional  faint,  high  honk  of  a 
goose. 

We  climbed  into  Shorty's  shallow, 
flat-bottomed  boat,  (like  a  pointed  tray, 
the  sides  were  so  low)  and  started  across. 
The  rowing  was  hard,  the  water  only  a 
foot  or  so  deep  above  semi-liquid  mud. 
Each  stroke  of  the  oars  left  a  swirl  of 
dark  silt  in  the  water  behind  us.  It  took 
half  an  hour  or  more  to  reach  the  shore, 
a  solid  tight-packed  front  of  tules  about 
ten  feet  high. 

After  a  great  deal  of  struggling  we 
grounded,  and  climbed  out  on  a  little 
island  about  twelve  feet  square,  covered 
with  a  mat  of  dried  tules.  Shorty  pulled 
out  his  watch.  "Five  minutes  to  sun 
up,"  he  said.  We  hastily  bent  tules 
across  the  boat,  loaded  our  guns;  Shorty 
and  Meredith  disappeared,  splashing 
slowly  into  the  tule  forest  beyond  us, 
and  Al  and  I  hid  ourselves  in  the  edges 
of  the  clearing. 

Silence.  A  cold  wind  snapped  and 
rustled  the  reeds.  Some  bird,  that  I 
later  learned  was  a  rail,  made  loud  and 
harsh  remarks  near  at  hand.  Suddenly 
a  far-distant,  muffled  boom-boom,  boom, 
boom-boom  began,  like  a  cannonading. 
Louder  explosions  in  the  middle  distance 
took  it  up.  Heads  back  on  shoulders, 
guns  poised,  we  watched  our  patch  of 
sky.  Nothing  happened.  All  at  once 
there  was  a  rapid  whish-whish-whish 
somewhere  close  above  me.  I  looked 
around   frantically,   clutching  my  gun. 

Ducks,  and  already  nearly  gone, 
quickly,  out  of  my  little  area  of  heavens 
hemmed  in  by  the  green  walls  towering 
above  me.  This  promised  to  be  exciting. 
Suddenly  they  darted  across  my  blue, 
three  little  teal.  I  fired,  lost  my  balance, 
staggered  back,  grasping  at  reeds,  and 
sat  down  hard  in  water.  For  a  minute  I 
just  sat,  too  angry  and  startled  to  get 
in  motion.  Then  as  the  moisture  began 
to  penetrate  my  cords  I  got  up.  There 
began  a  great  thrashing  out  in  the  tules. 
"By  jiminy,"  I  cried,  "I  guess  I  got 
'em." 

However  the  splashing  drew  nearer 
and  I  realized  it  was  the  men  coming 
back.  They  emerged  from  the  mys- 
terious green  phalanxes. 

"Look,  a  green-head  and  a  sprig," 
called  Meredith  in  hushed,  thrilled 
tones,  his  eyes  shining.  "Did  you  shoot? 
Whajaget?" 

"Wet,"  I  said  bitterly. 

I  didn't  blame  them  for  laughing.  I 
must  have  looked  pretty  bedraggled. 


To  make  a  long  story  short  we  shot 
all  day  from  the  strip  of  dried  mud, 
tules  and  stickers,  the  sun  rising  high, 
shining  straight  down  on  us,  the  world 
still  and  hot,  then  gradually  lengthening 
the  tule  shadows  across  our  narrow  ex- 
panse. Al  had  two  or  three  ducks  to  her 
credit,  the  men  each  seven  or  eight.  As 
the  afternoon  wore  on  I  grew  more  and 
more  discouraged.  I  was  tired  and 
muddy,  my  head  was  numb  with  sleepi- 
ness, and  my  spirits  abysmally  low. 
I  was  tired  of  being  a  good  sport;  all 
I  wanted  was  to  be  at  home,  clean, 
rested,  dry.  I  hated  ducks,  guns,  tules, 
muddy  water,  boots,  the  world. 

Then  we  started  back.  Meredith  car- 
ried everything  but  my  gun;  I  had  that 
in  my  left  hand  and  was  following  him. 
We  came  to  a  pool  in  the  midst  of  the 
terrifying  dark  green  world;  a  pool  of 
unfathomable  depth  and  evil-looking 
muddiness.  We  had  been  traveling 
through  tules  which  were  standing  in 
soft  mud  a  foot  or  so  deep,  but  by  bend- 
ing the  tules  down  with  our  feet  before 
each  step,  we  didn't  sink  far  into  it. 
But  here  was  this  pool  to  be  skirted. 
We  tested  each  step,  sinking  into  the 
ooze  to  our  knees  each  time,  pulling  out 
always  with  an  effort,  the  mud  sucking 
at  our  legs.  I  was  terrified.  I  remem- 
bered stories  Shorty  had  told  us  of  men 
who  had  disappeared  in  quicksand.  I 
clutched  the  reeds  on  my  right  for 
support. 

Although  it  was  not  quite  sunset,  it 
was  shadowy  in  these  depths.  Suddenly, 
in  pulling  my  left  leg  out  of  the  mud,  I 
lost  my  balance.    I  began  to  sink  back 


To  Tokio 


I  see  a  liner  cleave  the  tide, 

And  swift  and  arrow-straight 

Slip  through  the  Golden  Gate 

Into  an  ocean  wide. 
She  and  her  crew  are  glad  to  go, 
Prepared  for  such  a  gallant  ride — 
For  ship  and  crew  and  master  know 

How  far  it  is  to  Tokio. 

I  see  the  gulls,  a  white  escort, 

Which  flap  along  her  wake, 

But  soon  they  all  forsake 

The  ship,  and  stay  in  port. 
They  shun  an  ocean-long  pursuit 
And  choose  a  plodding  ferry's  route; 
They  do  not  know  (how  could  they  know) 

How  far  it  is  to  Tokio. 

Beside  the  ship  my  own  thoughts  fly, 

Fly  like  an  eager  song — 

But  not  for  very  long. 

She  slips  away  where  I 
Cannot  pursue  in  fancied  flight; 
If  I  were  brave  and  (ree  I  might — 
But  timorous  hearts  care  not  nor  know 

How  far  it  is  to  Tokio. 

— Marion  Steward. 


slowly,  unable  to  move  either  leg  in  the 
gripping  mud,  frantically  grabbing  at 
reeds  for  support.  Back,  back,  the  reeds 
breaking  off  in  my  hand  when  I  tugged 
at  them.  Back,  back,  water  running  in 
over  my  boot  tops.  Terror!  Frantic  fear! 
Clutch,  clutch  at  anything,  water,  reeds, 
air.  And  then — a  sturdy  reed  stalk  held, 
and  I  gradually,  carefully  pulled  myself 
upright.  Meredith  helped  me  and  to- 
gether we  edged  along  and  reached  the 
island.  I  was  too  exhausted  and  fright- 
ened to  do  more  than  sit  in  a  lethargy 
while  the  others  pulled  off"  the  boots, 
emptied  out  the  water,  and  wrung  out 
my  trouser  legs. 

The  sky  was  orange-gold,  the  sun 
touching  the  horizon,  when  we  climbed 
into  the  boat;  and  suddenly,  black 
specks  moving  swiftly  against  the  bright- 
ness, came  a  flock  of  ducks.  We  crouched 
in  the  boat,  half  hidden  by  the  bent  tules 
over  us.  On  they  came,  then  swooped 
over  us,  and  we  let  them  have  it.  The 
breeze  carried  them  a  bit,  and  the  shot 
ones  dropped  into  the  lake.  We  rowed 
out  and  picked  them  up,  then  headed 
across. 

Glancing  over  my  shoulder  I  saw  two 
ducks  almost  over  us.  Out  of  sheer 
bravado,  for  I  knew  I  couldn't  hit  them, 
I  aimed  and  fired,  and  one  of  them  drop- 
ped! I  sat  in  dazed  wonder  while  Mere- 
dith" and  Shorty  cheered,  and  when  they 
lifted  my  duck  out  of  the  water  and  laid 
it  at  my  feet,  such  a  flood  of  exaltation 
swept  through  me  as  I  had  never  known; 
and  all  the  grief  and  disappointment  of 
the  day  vanished  in  a  wave  of  triumph. 
It  all  became  worthwhile.  /  was  a 
hunter  too.  And  the  urge  that  fills  a 
duck  hunter's  soul  was  born  in  me,  the 
thrill  of  uncertainty,  the  love  of  marsh 
smells,  the  lure  of  black-patterned  flying 
groups  high  up. 

A  few  days  later  we  went  out  in  the 
cold  gray  dawn  to  Tule  Lake,  and  every 
few  days  until  we  left,  a  month  and  a 
half  later,  we  hunted.  And  now,  does  a 
little  muddy  water  in  the  shadow  of 
tules,  frighten  me?  Not  while  I  can 
plow  through  it  in  my  trusty  hip  boots. 
Does  a  little  boggy  ground  alarm  me? 
Not  when  there's  a  goose  honking  far  up, 
almost  out  of  sight.  Does  the  dawn-cold 
chill  and  agonize  me?  Not  when  a  stiff 
breeze  is  blowing  in  smells  of  tule 
marsh  and  my  gun's  in  my  hand.    Duck 


magic 


Editors  Note:  Some  of  you  who  read 
this  article  will  agree  with  Mrs.  Corwin 
that  there  is  something  in  the  magic 
spell  of  duck  hunting;  others  of  you  will 
vote  against  the  sport.  But  whichever 
side  of  the  question  you  take,  we  know 
you  will  agree  that  Mrs.  Corwin's  de- 
scription of  the  tule  marshes  and  the 
cold  gray  dawn  is  most  realistic — 
especially,  if  you've  been  duck  hunting. 
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TN  selecting  and  photographing  these  desks  I  have 
-*■  had  in  mind  four  distinct  types  of  rooms  or  furni- 
ture groupings.  At  the  top  of  the  page  is  the  graci  lul. 
feminine  desk  of  French  Provincial  influence;  next  in 
line  is  my  solution  for  cottage  or  cabin  letter  writing; 
then  the  tall,  sturdy  secretary  for  the  Spanish  home, 
and,  finally,  a  fine  Hepplewhite  desk  and  chair  for 
the  Georgian  home.  I  shall  he  glad  to  send  you 
complete  information  about  any  of  these  groupings. 

Edgar    Harrison    Wileman 
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aiv  Epicurean  Hof.s  d'  Oeuvre 


3leai  well  -willi 
lemon    a*ii  ottaii 


cfeivW  of'   lafie 


The  Kitchen 


TRADEMARK   REGISTERED 


These  recipes  are  designed  to  be  clipped  and 
mounted  on  cards  j or  your  recipe  file ',  or  M<?y 
w<2y   fo  pasted  in  your  cooking  scrap  book 

Liptaur,  an  Epicurean  Hors  d'Oeuvre 

{Illustrated  on  these  pages) 


1  small  can  of  boneless  sardines 

2  packages  (3-oz.  size)  of  cream  cheese 
Grated  rind  and  juice  of  1  lemon 

1  tablespoonful  of  mint  leaves,  chopped  fine 

1  tablespoonful  of  paprika 

1  tablespoonful  of  onion,  chopped  fine 

1  tablespoonful  of  parsley,  chopped  fine 

2  tablespoonfuls  of  capers 
1  teaspoonful  of  salt 


Garnishes: 

3  tomatoes,  peeled  and  quartered 

1  small  can  of  tuna  fish 

1  green  pepper 

1  lemon 

Red  radishes 

Green  olives 

Several  sprigs  of  parsley 


TO  PLEASE  YOUR  HUSBAND 

Old-Fashloned  Corn  Bread 

Fried  Ham    Hashed  Brown  Potatoes 

"Sweet-Sour  Cabbage  Salad 

Prune  Pie  Coffee 


Mash  the  sardines,  add  the  cream  cheese  and  mix  thoroughly.  Add  the 
lemon  rind  and  juice,  the  mint,  paprika,  onion,  parsley,  capers,  and  salt, 
and  blend  well.  Shape  into  a  mold  in  a  small  round  bowl  and  chill  in 
the  refrigerator.  When  ready  to  serve,  turn  out  mold  in  center  of  large 
chop  plate  or  platter.  Peel  tomatoes,  cut  into  quarters  and  arrange 
around  the  mold  of  sardines  and  cheese.  Around  this  arrange  rings  of 
green  pepper  cut  about  %  inch  in  thickness,  and  in  the  center  of  each 
ring  heap  flaked  tuna  fish.  Garnish  the  outer  edge  of  platter  with  sprigs 
of  parsley,  red  radishes,  green  olives,  and  quarter  sections  of  lemon 
attractively  arranged. 

Serve  with  small,  hot  crusty  rolls,  coffee,  and  salted  nuts  as  the  main 
course  for  a  luncheon  or  evening  supper. — Mrs.  C.  F.  A.,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

Sweet-Sour  Cabbage  Salad 

No  set  rule  has  been  figured  out  for  the  sea- 
soning of  this  salad,  for  so  much  depends  upon 
one's  individual  taste.  Anyone  with  a  good 
sense  of  what  a  "sweet-sour"  should  be  will 
make  no  mistake.  Just  remember  that  the 
finished  salad  should  taste  just  a  little  more 
sour  than  sweet.    Here  are  the  proportions  to  guide  you: 

Chop  1  medium-sized  head  of  cabbage  very  fine,  and  sprinkle  with  salt 
to  taste.  (It  is  insipid  without  salt.)  Now  sprinkle  with  enough  sugar  so 
that  it  will  taste  sweet,  and  then  add  vinegar,  little  by  little,  until  sour 
enough  to  taste  good  even  if  nothing  more  were  added.  (Do  not  use 
pepper.)  Arrange  the  cabbage  flat  in  a  wide,  rather  shallow  salad  bowl — 
a  deep  platter  or  shallow  vegetable  dish  may  be  used.  Now  whip  half  a 
pint  of  whipping  cream  stiff,  and  add  sugar  to  make  it  quite  sweet.  Then 
add  vinegar,  little  by  little,  until  it  is  sour  enough  to  "match"  the  sourness 
of  the  cabbage.  Pour  the  sweet-sour  cream  over  the  cabbage,  but  do  not 
stir  them  together.  Serve  in  the  salad  bowl.  This  is  delightful. — Mrs. 
H.  W.  F.,  Pasadena,  California. 

Pineapple  Fluff 

1  large  can  of  pineapple  (broken  2  tablespoonfuls  of  flour 

slices  or  tidbits  may  be  used)  3  eggs,  separated 

Yz  cupful  of  sugar  3  tablespoonfuls  of  cold  water 

Yl  pound  of  marshmallows 

Drain  juice  from  pineapple  and  cut  fruit 
into  cubes,  if  it  is  not  already  cut.  Mix  sugar 
and  flour,  add  pineapple  juice,  and  cook,  stir- 
ring until  it  thickens.  Mix  the  beaten  egg 
yolks  with  the  3  tablespoonfuls  of  cold  water, 
add  carefully  to  the  hot  mixture  and  cook, 
stirring,  for  2  minutes;  then  fold  in  the  egg 
whites,  beaten  stiff,  and  remove  from  fire. 
Arrange  alternate  layers  of  pineapple  cubes  and  marshmallows  in  a  bowl, 
pouring  some  of  the  custard  over  each  layer  while  still  hot.  Cool,  then 
chill  thoroughly  in  the  refrigerator;  serve  in  footed  glasses,  with  whipped 
cream  or  other  sauce.- — Mrs.  M.  N.,  Fresno,  California. 


SUNDAY  DINNER 

Tomato  and  Lettuce  with 

French  Dressing 

Crisp  Crackers  Ripe  Olives 

Fried  Chicken  and  Gravy 

Riced  Potatoes   Buttered  Asparagus 

Poppyseed  Rolls       Sweet  Pickles 

•Pineapple  Fluff        Coffee 
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"THRIFT  DAY"  SUPPER 

'Our  Combination  Dinner 

Lettuce  with  French  Dressing 

Apple  Sauce  Cake  with  Cheese 

Coffee 


Will  you  share  your  favorite  recipes  with  other  Sunset 
readers?  $i  is  paid  for  every  recipe  published.  Address 
the  Kitchen  Cabinet,  Sunset  Magazine,  San  Francisco 

s-        Our  Combination  Dinner 

This  one-dish  meal  is  delicious' and  savory, 
and  economical  as  well.    I  use: 

2  cupfuls  of  Rooked  macajxmi 
1  cupful  of  choked  cor: 

1  cupful  of  chopped  cxJoked  sausage  or 
ham  s^ 

2  cupfuls  of_ho?eaa  crumbs 

3  tablespoonfuls  of  chopped  onion 
3  tablespoonfuls  of  chopped  green 

pepper 

Mix  all  together  in  a  buttered  baking  dish,  and  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  (375  degrees)  25  to  30  minutes. — Mrs.  A.  R.  B.,  Spangle,  Wash 

Western  Applef  Dumplings 

To  be  truthful,  the  recipe  for  these  dumplings  came  from  Kentucky, 
but  it  has  been  used  here  in  California,  and  made  with  western  apples, 
long  enough  to  become  western  itself!  I^assure  you  these  dumplings  are 
the  way  to  any  man's  heart — but  aon^give  them  to  him  after  too  hearty 
a  dinner.    Here  are  the  necessary  ingredients. 


2  eggs,  beaten 

1  cupful  of  milk,  or  meat  broth  or 
gravy 


For  the  filling:    6  cooking  apples 
Sugar,  cinnamon,  and  nutmej 

For  the  syrup:    3  cupfuls  of  sugl 
}4  cupful  {Yi  a  cube)  of/fcmtter 
34  teaspoonful  each  ofcinnamon/and 

nutmeg 
2  cupfuls  of  water 


'ii  a 


For  the  pastry:    2  cupfuls  of  flour 
2  Yi  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder 
1  teaspoonful  of  salt 
z/i  cupful  of  shortening 
Milk  to  make  a  soft  dough 


A  DUMPLING  DINNER 

Lamb  Chops    Green  or  Canned  Peas 
Fresh  Vegetable  Salad 
Hard  Rolls         Butter 

■Western  Apple  Dumplings     Coffee 


Put  the  ingredients  for  the  syrup  together 
first,  and  let  them  boil  down  rather  thick  while 
paring  and  coring  the  apples  and  cutting  them 
in  eighths,  and  preparing  the  pastry.  For  the 
pastry,  sift  the  flour,  baking  powder,  and  salt 
together,  and  cut  or  rub  in  the  shortening  as 

for  biscuits;  add  just  enough  milk  to  make  a  soft  dough.  Roll  out  medium 
thin  on  a  lightly  floured  board  and  cut  into  5-inch  squares.  In  the  center 
of  each  square  arrange  5  or  6  pieces  of  apple,  sprinkle  generously  with 
sugar,  add  a  dash  of  cinnamon  and  nutmeg  and  a  dot  of  butter,  and  fold 
the  corners  over  so  that  all  the  apple  is  covered.  Place  these  as  made  into 
a  large,  flat  pudding  pan  which  has  been  buttered.  When  all  the  dump- 
lings are  arranged,  pour  the  heavy  syrup  over  them  and  bake  until  slightly 
browned  in  a  moderate  oven  (375  degrees).  When  this  stage  is  reached, 
pour  a  tablespoonful  of  undiluted  evaporated  milk  over  each  dumpling 
and  return  to  the  oven  until  flaky  on  top.  Serve  hot  or  cold  as  desired 
(we  like  them  hot)  with  thick  cream,  whipped  cream,  or  a  caramel  sauce- 
as  preferred  or  convenient,  or  with  no  sauce  at  all.  You  will  delight  in 
this  old-fashioned  recipe. — M.  Q.,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Favorite  Rice  Patties 

We  like  this  way  of  using  left-over  rice  so 
well  that  I  always  cook  an  extra  amount,  just 
to  use  in  this  way.  To  about  2  or  3  cupfuls  of 
cooked  rice  I  add  4  or  5  eggs  (definite  quanti- 
ties really  are  not  essential  to  the  success  of 
this  recipe),  about  2  tablespoonfuls  of  flour, 
and  salt  to  taste,  and  mix  thoroughly.  In  a  large  skillet  I  heat  enough 
good  shortening  to  cover  the  bottom,  drop  in  the  rice  mixture  by  table- 
spoonfuls, level  the  tops  a  bit  with  the  spoon,  and  fry  until  nicely  browned 
underneath,  then  turn  with  a  cake  turner  and  brown  the  other  side.  These 
are  ever  so  good  served  hot,  especially  when  accompanied  by  a  well  sea 
soned  tomato  sauce,  or  cheese  sauce. — Mrs.  J.  B.,  Lodi,  California. 


MONDAY  NIGHT  DINNER 

♦Favorite  Rice  Patties 

Bran  Muffins       Broiled  Ham 

Fresh  Peach  Sauce  Cookies 

Golfed 
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Designed 

By 
Florence 
Gay  lo  rd 

(Home  Economist) 


Rustic  redwood  walls  and 
fence,  bright  blue  window 
trim,  red  brick  steps  and 
walks,  gay  flowers  and  tow- 
ering pine  trees  compose  the 
picture  at  left.  The  photo- 
graph, however,  does  not  do 
the    real    "picture"    justice 


A  Studio  Home 


'TPO  call  the  cottage  pictured  and  described  on  these  pages, 
■*•  "A  Studio  Home"  is  to  speak  incorrectly,  for  this  tiny 
house  (which  is  really  a  compact,  one-room  apartment  set 
in  the  midst  of  a  Carmel  pine  grove)  was  specifically  de- 
signed and  christened  as  a  year-round  home  for  a  business 
girl.  It  seems  worthwhile,  however,  to  show  such  a  cottage 
in  Sunset  Magazine  because  the  plan  might  be  so  readily 
adapted  to  a  vacation  home,  a  studio  or,  with  slight  changes, 
a  home  for  a  small  family. 

The  business  girl's  house  is  designed  to  meet  as  nearly  as 
possible  every  need  of  a  girl  in  business.  When  a  girl  is 
working,  she  may  want  to  have  a  house  and  everything 
that  goes  with  a  more  leisurely  life  than  she  is  leading,  but 
she  is  often  prevented  by  the  financial  end  or  by  the  fact 
that  she  knows  she  cannot  spend  the  time  to  take  care  of 
all  parts  of  a  house — she  budgets  her  time  as  she  budgets 
her  money,  and  the  week-ends  are  all  too  short  to  spend  in 
housework. 

Many  girls  are  owning  their  own  houses.  It  is  a  nice  way 
to  save,  and  when  one  must  pay  rent  why  not  put  it  into 
one's  own  pocket?  Even  if  a  radical  change  in  living  is 
made,  she  will  find  the  equity  in  her  house  has  grown  sur- 
prisingly in  even  a  short  time. 

The  house  must  be  small  but  with  room  enough  for  every- 
thing, and  with  everything  in  its  place.  The  living  room 
must  not  be  small — upon  that  point  hangs  most  of  the  feeling 
of  the  whole  house — to  preserve  a  feeling  of  space  yet  not 
to  have  space  to  heat  or  to  take  care  of.  This  living  room 
is  24  x  14  feet  and  has  a  high  peaked  ceiling.  There  are  two 
high  windows  in  the  peak  of  the  roof,  which  catch  the  after- 
noon sunlight,  and  are  in  line  with  the  larger  window  of  four 
casements  below.  In  fact,  many  windows,  and  wide  enough 
to  see  through,  are  another  way  of  making  your  room  seem 
larger,  especially  if  the  house  is  placed  among  trees  or  with 
nice  views  of  your  neighbor's  trees  if  you  have  none.  A  win- 
dow that  just  leaves  you  out  in  the  open,  does  not  accom- 
plish the  same  thing.  This  is  a  "living"  room  of  many  windows ! 


This  one  large  room  has  a  spreading  fireplace  on  one  side. 
This  heats  the  whole  house,  with  the  exception  of  an  electric 
heater  for  the  bunk  room  on  very  cold  mornings.  The  fire 
in  the  fireplace,  besides  being  the  life  of  your  living  room, 
is  company,  too. 

The  French  doors,  farther  on,  lead  to  a  bricked  space, 
with  a  low  brick  wall  around  it  holding  back  the  dirt,  as 
the  ground  slopes  downward  in  a  diagonal  way  across  the  lot. 
For  this  reason  the  house  was  placed  almost  diagonally,  thus 
avoiding  unnecessary  excavation  and  also  catching  every  bit 
of  sunshine  from  early  morning  to  late  afternoon.  This 
bricked  space  with  the  wide  French  doors,  and  the  living 
room  furnished  with  wicker  furniture,  enables  a  person  to 
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take  quickly  whatever  furniture  she  wants  outdoors,  set  her 
tea-table  in  a  jiffy,  or  stretch  herself  comfortably  with  a 
book  to  enjoy  the  last  of  the  outdoor  warmth  for  at  least 
an  hour  after  leaving  the  office.  There  are  a  few  scrub  oaks 
in  that  corner,  and  the  flowers  will  soon  be  rioting  over  the 
edge  of  the  little  brick  wall.  No  path  leads  around  the  house 
to  this  secluded  spot,  as  intrusion  is  not  invited. 

But  a  brick  path,  with  the  edge  row  of  bricks  cemented, 
and  the  center  ones  laid  in  sand  to  make  an  attractive  but 
less  imposing  and  expensive  approach,  leads  to  the  entrance 
in  the  corner  made  by  the  wing  of  the  house,  which  is  the 
bunk  room.    The  door  itself  gives  the  impression  of  a  plank 


door.    It  is  Dutch,  so  again  the  outdoors  may  be  let  in  by 
simply  opening  the  top. 

At  the  end  of  the  living  room  are  several  doors,  all  of 
redwood  like  the  walls  of  the  house;  these  are  board  and  bat- 
ten, select  lumber,  which  has  a  natural  dull  sheen— an  artis- 
tic background  on  which  to  work  out  decorative  schemes— 
a  neutralizing  effect  upon  which  it  is  possible  to  splash  color 
with  a  free  hand.  The  doors  at  the  end  of  the  room  are 
either  closets  of  various  sorts  or  kitchen  and  bath  room  doors. 
There  is  a  wee  closet  for  brooms,  with  a  shelf  above  for 
cleaning  utensils;  there  is  a  closet  for  linen  with  shelves  from 
the  floor  to  the  top;  next  is  the  tiny  bath,  with  only  a  shower, 
not  a  tub — and  how  nice  it  is  not  to  have  to  clean  under  a 
tub  or  keep  the  tub  itself  shining  and  bright!  The  entrance 
to  the  shower  is  only  18  inches  wide;  there  is  plenty  of  room 
inside  and  this  narrower  entrance  keeps  all  the  water  where 
you  want  it.  Also  the  baseboard  is  a  little  higher  than  is 
customary:  this,  too,  helps  to  keep  the  water  inside. 

The  kitchen  is  6  x  6  feet,  with  a  small  three  burner  gas 
range  with  an  oven.  The  cooler  is  ample.  There  is  a  dish 
closet,  a  supply  closet,  a  pan  closet,  seven  drawers  (large  and 
small)  for  silver,  linen,  kitchen  utensils,  etc.,  a  pan  rack  on 
the  wide  side  of  a  door  to  the  pots  and  pan  closet,  and  a  rack 
for  cleansers  and  the  like  on  the  narrow  door  to  the  same  closet. 

The  bunk  room  is  a  little  lower  than  the  living  room, 
entered  by  a  platform  from  which  a  step  goes  up  to  the  upper 
bunk  and  two  steps  go  down  to  the  room  itself.  The  bunks 
are  three-quarter  width  bed  springs  built  against  the  wall, 
one  above  the  other.  Each  bunk  has  two  small  windows 
with  a  very  wide  sill  that  gives  a  handy  shelf  for  books  and 
such.  A  wide  dressing  table,  and  a  large  clothes  closet  with 
a  full  set  of  shelves  in  one  end,  complete  the  bunk  room. 

All  over  the  house  the  curtains  are  long  draperies  to  the 
floor,  of  gay  cretonne  lined  with  a  soft  orange.  They  serve 
both  for  curtains  and  shades,  and  are  hung  by  painted 
wooden  rings  on  painted  wooden  poles  that  add  the  necessary 
color  in  a  house  all  of  redwood. 

Outside,  the  house  is  rough  redwood,  board  and  batten 
construction,  on  a  concrete  foundation.  The  roof  is  redwood 
shingles.  The  sash  of  the  windows  is  painted  a  soft  blue  and 
the  trim  a  soft  green,  giving  to  the  outside  the  same  relief 
in  color  that  the  inside  demanded.  The  whole  is  surrounded 
by  a  high  split  rail  fence.  The  roughness  is  charming,  espe- 
cially among  the  trees,  and  because  of  the  slope  of  the  ground 
the  fence  gives  privacy  without  any  sense  of  being  shut  in. 


The  drawings  on  these  pages 
illustrate  the  floor  plan  and 
other  details.  Study  par- 
ticularly the  compact,  prac- 
tical arrangement  of  the 
working  space  at  east  end 
of  living  room,  also  the  bed- 
room      with      its      bunks 


This  is  the  living  room, 
spacious,  airy  and  attrac- 
tive. Again  the  redwood 
walls  and  beams  form  an 
effective  background  for  the 
simple  furniture.  The  pan- 
eled walls  on  east  end  of  liv- 
ing room,  hide  the  kitchen 
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My   Favorite  Company    Dinner 

Features  Ham  and  Veal  Pie,  Southern  California  Style 
Writes  Fern  Morrill,  of  Los  Angeles 


I  HAVE  one  company  dinner  that  has  apparently  pleased 
many  guests  and  made  possible  many  enjoyable  after- 
noons for  me.    This  is  because  most  of  the  preparation  may 
be  done  at  any  convenient  time.     No  doubt,  every  home- 
maker  reading  this  has  at  one  time  or  another  asked  two  or 
more  guests  for  dinner  and  then  had  a  friend  call  and  ask 
her  to  spend  a  most  enticing  afternoon  in  the  country,  at 
the  beach  or  at  bridge.     Refusing  just 
the  invitation  one  would  like  to  accept 
often  takes  much  of  the  pleasure  out  of 
preparing  and  serving  a  company  din- 
ner.    So  now  I  ask  my  guests  to  come 
at  seven  and  then  if  the  desire  to  do  so 
arises  I  may  prepare  many  things  the 
day  before,  go  out  for  the  afternoon, 
return  home  at  5:30  and  finish  my  din- 
ner.   Even  if  no  such  alluring  invitation 
is  received,  it  is  very  nice  to  have  a  large 
part  of  the  afternoon  free  from  toil. 

The  virtue  of  this  dinner  to  be  granted 
first  place,  however,  is  in  my  mind  its 
"goodness."  Any  meat  pie,  especially 
of  the  southern  type,  is  more  or  less  of  a 

favorite.     This  one  has  proved  to  be 

exceptionally  well  liked  by  our  friends. 
My  dinner  as  given,  is  for  four  people 

and  is  good  for  fall,  winter  or  spring. 

Fresh  asparagus  is  substituted  for  the 

broccoli  after  it  is  out  of  season.     A 

frozen  dessert  and  another  of  the  many 

pineapple  salads  may  be  used,  and  the 

menu  will  know  no  season.  The  recipe  for 

the  main  dish  may  seem  too  large  but  I 

like  to  have  it  so.     In  the  recipe  one  will 

note  2  cupfuls  of  the  broth  are  to  be  removed.    The  second 

day  after  the  dinner,  I  combine  the  broth,  left-over  meat  and 

2  cupfuls  of  peas  or  carrots,  and  steam  egg  dumplings  with 

them.     Thus  a  family  dinner  is  almost  complete.     1  have 

found  that  most  men  enjoy  serving  only  when  the  main 

dish  has  a  bountiful  appearance.     If  husbands  see  at  hrst 


A  molded  pineapple  salad 
zcith  cottage  cheese  fits  well  into 
the   dinner   described    above 


Menu 

Avocado  Cocktail 

Ham  and  Veal  Pie,  Southern 

California  Style 

Spiced  Figs 

Mashed  Potatoes    Buttered  Broccoli 

Pineapple  and  Red  Apple  Salad 

Chocolate  Pudding  Coffee 

Marketing  List 

1  y2  pounds  of  veal      / $° 

1  pound  of  cured  ham) 

1  small  can  of  tomato  sauce 

1  No.  3  can  of  sliced  pineapple .... 

1  dozen  eggs 

1  medium  size  avocado 

1  head  of  lettuce 

2  pounds  of  apples 

2  pounds  of  broccoli 

*4  pint  of  whipping  cream 


sight  that  they  may  be  very  generous  with  complete  safety, 
they  will  become  quite  cheerful  and  find  a  real  joy  in  serving 
good  food.  In  fact,  they  may  feel  they  are  doing  each  guest 
the  jolliest  kind  of  service. 

My  menu  and  shopping  list  are  given  in  the  box  on  this 
page  I  have  not  included  the  supplies  that  one  nearly 
always  has  on  pantry  shelves  and  in  vegetable  bins.  Stan- 
dard supplies  should  be  checked  over 
and  depleted  items  added  to  the  list  for 
the  dinner.  The  figs,  from  my  fruit 
cupboard,  are  of  my  own  canning. 

A  superior  grade  of  veal  stew  meat 
from  neck,  breast  or  shoulder  is  satis- 
factory if  free  from  gristle  and  excessive 
fat.  The  ham  may  be  a  thick  slice  next 
to  the  shank  which  is  much  less  expen- 
sive than  a  center  cut.  Only  two  of  the 
dozen  eggs  will  be  used.  Likewise  less 
than  half  of  the  cream,  pineapple  and 
lettuce.  This  will  more  than  balance 
the  potatoes,  milk,  butter  and  figs  taken 
from  the  supplies,  which  proves  our 
dinner  quite  economical. 

Many  when  reading  the  menu  would 
probably  wish  to  suggest  substituting 
another  vegetable  for  the  potatoes  but 
after  once  tasting  the  delicious  gravy 
served  generously  over  the  mashed  po- 
tatoes, I  am  sure  they  will  be  unani- 
mously accepted.  The  biscuits  baked 
with  the  meat  are  intended  to  take  the 
place  of  bread,  not  of  potatoes. 

Yellow  to  me  is  the  most  lovely  of 
colors  for  table  decoration.  My  china 
and  glassware  are  both  of  that  color  Either  a  deep  ecru 
Italian  or  a  yellow  linen  cloth  are  used.  I  set  my  table  with 
service  plates  and  vegetable  bowls  of  china  while  he  othe 
dishes  are  all  of  glass,  including  candle  holders  and  large  flat 
bowl  for  flowers.  Flowers  and  candles  are  depended  upon 
to   vary   the    color   scheme.      Yellow,   orange    and    copper 


Photograph,  courtesy  of 
Golden  State  Co.,  Ltd. 
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shades  of  zinnias  with  yellow  candles  are 
often  used  in  late  summer  and  autumn. 
Yellow  and  orange  marigolds  are  often 
all  that  I  have  in  the  winter,  but  they 
are  pretty  with  orange  candles.  Yellow 
with  blue,  and  yellow  with  lavender  are 
pleasingly  delicate  for  spring.  A  bowl 
of  yellow  and  white  roses  bordered  with 
green  leaves  has  a  refreshing  appearance 
on  a  warm  summer  evening.  Ivory 
candles  are  best  with  them.  Lavender 
and  blue  asters  with  lavender  candles 
are  nice  for  late  summer. 

The  cocktails  are  placed  on  the  table 
before  the  guests  are  seated.  When  they 
have  been  finished  the  dishes  are  removed 
and  the  pie  and  vegetables  brought  in 
and  served  at  the  table.  I  have  mashed 
the  potatoes  and  set  them  and  the 
broccoli  with  the  pie  in  the  warm  oven. 
The  plates  have  been  warmed  on  top  of 
the  oven,  as  there  is  no  room  for  them 
within.  Thus  after  the  first  course  I 
have  only  to  bring  in  the  dishes — no 
taking  up  of  food  with  possible  accidents 
to  upset  my  composure  after  I  have 
begun  to  enjoy  my  own  dinner.  A  por- 
tion of  the  pie  including  three  tiny 
biscuits,  and  a  spoonful  of  potato,  are 
served  each  person  by  the  host.  The 
second  vegetable,  gravy7  and  figs  are 
passed.  The  pudding  is  served  in  low 
sherbet  glasses  with  a  small  amount  of 
whipped  cream.  The  dinner  leaves  no 
desire  for  a  large  or  rich  dessert. 

This  is  my  order  of  work: 

Do  all  shopping.  Cook  meat.  Cook 
apples  in  red  syrup.  Make  pudding. 
Make  cocktail  sauce.  Hard-cook  eggs 
for  the  Avocado  Cocktail.  Open  pine- 
apple. Peel  potatoes  and  cover  with 
water.  Prepare  broccoli.  Whip  cream. 
Combine  biscuit  ingredients.    Set  table. 

The  remaining  things  could,  no  doubt, 
be  done  within  an  hour  of  serving  time 
but  I  prefer  to  start  them  an  hour  and  a 
half  ahead  of  this  time. 

Veal  and  Ham  Pie 

Allow  to  stew  gently  from  2  to  2^ 
hours,  1  j^2  pounds  of  veal  and  1  pound 
of  cured  ham  which  have  been  cut  into 
inch  cubes.  The  exact  time  of  cooking 
depends  on  the  age  of  the  veal.  It  must 
be  very  tender.  About  i>2  quarts  of 
water  should  be  kept  on  the  meat  while 
cooking,  finishing  with  a  little  over  a 
quart,  or  about  5  cupfuls.  Remove  2 
cupfuls  of  the  broth,  and  save  for  future 
use.  The  meat  and  remaining  3  cupfuls 
of  broth  are  set  aside  until  40  minutes 
before  serving  time.  At  that  time,  place 
it  in  a  moderate  oven  (375  degrees)  for 
20  minutes,  then  add  thickening  made 
by  rubbing  1  tablespoonful  of  flour  to  a 
paste  with  a  little  milk;  stir  well,  and 
pour  into  a  large  glass  baking  dish.  Drop 
baking  powder  biscuits  into  the  meat 
and  broth,  enough  of  them  to  cover  % 
of  the  surface.  Return  to  the  oven, 
increase  the  heat  to  425  degrees,  and 
allow  to  bake  the  remaining  20  minutes. 


J. HE  time  it  takes  to  perfect  the  flavor 
of  Clicquot  Club  Ginger  Ale  is  not  wasted.  Indeed  not!  No 
hurried  process  could  possibly  accomplish  the  purpose.  So 
choicest  ingredients  are  AGED  6  MONTHS  to  ripen  and 
mature  while  blending.  Then,  and  only  then,  sugar  and 
sparkling  water  are  added.  And  at  last  it  is  ready  for  you 
to  sip  and  to  appreciate.  Aged  flavor  is  mellow  flavor — the 
distinctive  taste  in  Clicquot.  Are  you  enjoying  it? 


NBC  network  every  l-'rulay  I'.M. 


On  the  air!  Eskimo  Nuht  Club 


That  EXTRA  Something:     Finest  of  real  fruit  flavorings True 

Jamaica  ginger  root Mellowed  and  ripened  by  Time Pure  »<//»/<</ 

sugar Sparkling,  crystal-clear  water Bottled  in  knind-ncu   Dottles. 


Clicquot  Club 

GINGER    ALE 
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TELL  YOUR 
MOTHER 


Would  Toil  Care  to  Be  Judged  by  Tour 

Sauces  and  Gravies 

Asks  Bertha  E.  Shapleigh 


isaL 

How  you  saved 
the*5... 

"I've  bought  a  darling  new  hat,  Mother— and 
believe  it  or  not,  it  didn't  cost  me  a  cent.  I  got  it 
with  the  money  I  saved  using  Knox  Sparkling  Gela- 
tine. Why  didn't  you  tell  me  about  Knox  before?" 

Plan  your  meals  with  Knox  Gelatine 
-and  you  can  safely  plan  to  have  a 
great  many  new  things  for  yourself, 
the  youngsters  and  the  house.  Knox 
permits  thrifty  use  of  expensive  del- 
icacies-it enables  you  to  conserve 
left-overs,  and  to  make  the  cheapest 
foods  taste  as  delicious  as  the  most 
costly.  Knox  has  such  endless  good 
uses    in    everyday    and    "company" 
cooking  because  it  is  plain  gelatine 
-free    from    sugar,  flavoring    or 
sweetening -thus  combining  ideally 
with  almost  every  food.  Its  economy 
lies  not  only  in  saving  your  money 
on    other    foods -but    in   itself.    A 
single  package  is  ample  for  prepar- 
ing four   entirely  different   desserts 
or  salads,  each  allowing  six  generous 
servings.    Send    the   coupon   below 
for  Knox  famous  recipe  books,  in- 
cluding a  newone,"Meals  for  Three". 

MOCHA  SPONGE 

(6  Servings) 

1  level  tablespoonful  Knox  Sparkling  Gelatine 

jfflsaK— «—  ™™ — 

2  tablespoonfuls  lemon  juice         Salt 

Soak  gelatine  in  cold  water  about  five  minutes  and  add  to 
hot  coffee;  then  add  sugar  and  lemon  ju.ce  Stra In.. boo! 
^  whPn  nearlv  set  beat,  using  a  wire  whisk,  until  quite 
stm  Add  whites  of  eggs,  beaten  until  stiff,  and  continue 
fhf  beatlnTuntll  mixture  will  hold  its  shape.  Turn  into  a 
wet  mold  Chill  thoroughly,  remove  from  mold  and  serve 
with  sugar  and  thin  cream.  , 

KNOX 

is  the  real 
GELATINE 


Knox  Gelatine, 

114  Knox  Ave.,  Johnstown,  N.  Y  . 

Send   me  yo.ir   F II  E  E   book«,  "M.als  for 

Three",  "Food   Economy"  and  "Dainty  Des- 
serts and  Salads". 


THE  old  saying  about  hunger  being 
the  best  sauce  is  doubtless  a  true 
one;  and  it  is  also  true  that  a  well-made 
sauce  will  often  be  as  successful  as  hun- 
ger in  making  appetite  keen. 
'  Gravy  and  white  sauce  are  the  two 
well-known   liquid    accompaniments   to 
our  food  in  this  country.    The  French- 
man, Brillat  Savarin,  visited  us  about 
1840,  and  made  his  famous  remark,  "I 
find  many  churches  and  only  one  sauce, 
whereas  in  my  own  country  we  have 
many  sauces  but  only  one  church."  We 
are  led  to  wonder  what  the  "one  sauce" 
was!   Probably  we  can  all  recall  gravies 
and  white  sauces  which  have  been  served 
to  us,  none  of  which  we  would  care  to 
have  the  cookery  of  our  country  judged 

by- 

Is    there,    however,    anything    better 
than  a  good  brown  gravy,  smooth  and 
glossy?     And  yet,   how   many   gravies 
one  meets  that  are  not  brown  and  not 
smooth.  The  cook  who  roasts  well  needs 
no  artificial  means  to  make  her  gravies 
brown.    Meat  which  has  fat  on  it,  or 
fat  added  to  it,  placed  in  a  hot  oven, 
without  any  water  in  the  pan,  will  make 
its  own  caramel  flavor  and  color.     In 
half  an  hour,  after  basting  with  the  hot 
fat  plus  some  juices  from  the  meat,  the 
heat  of  the  oven  should  be  lowered,  and 
a  very  little  water  added  to  the  fat. 
When  the  meat  is  ready  to  serve,  add 
flour  and  brown  the  flour  before  adding 
water.    Add  one  tablespoonful  of  flour 
for  each  cupful  of  liquid,  and  cook  the 
gravy  at  least  fifteen  minutes.     Strain 
and    season    with    salt    and    pepper    if 
necessary.    A  rich  brown  gravy  is  guar- 
anteed.   If  the  meat  has  a  good  deal  of 
fat,  as  is  the  case  with  beef,  no  water  is 
needed  during  the  roasting.  When  ready 
to  make  the  gravy,  turn  off  the  fat,  and 
measure;  to  each  cupful  of  liquid  use 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  the  fat;  return  this 
measured  fat  to  the  roasting  pan  and 
make  the  gravy  as  directed  above,  right 


in  the  roaster.  If  the  gravy  is  made  in 
a  saucepan,  the  particles  of  caramelized 
fat  and  meat  are  not  used,  and  much 
flavor  is  lost.  A  gravy  should  not  have 
liquid  fat  rising  to  the  top,  and  it  should 
not  be  too  thick. 

Three  sauces  are  particularly  useful 
for  reheated  meat,  entrees  and  vege- 
tables; two  are  thickened  with  flour,  and 
one  with  egg  yolks.  They  are  Brown 
Sauce,  White  Sauce  and  Hollandaise 
Sauce.  For  basic  recipes  the  following 
may  be  used. 

Brown  Sauce 

2  tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  bacon,  or  preferred 

fat 
1   tablespoonful  each  of  chopped  onion  and 

carrot 
1}4  tablespoonfuls  of  flour 
I  cupful  of  boiling  water  or  soup  stock 
yi  teaspoonful  each  of  salt  and  paprika 
Bit  of  bay  leaf,  sprig  of  parsley,  6  peppercorns 
Cook  the  chopped  onion  and  carrot  in 
the  fat  until  well  browned;  add  the  flour 
and  continue  the  browning,  stirring  all 
the  time.   Add  water  or  stock,  and  sea- 
sonings, and  simmer  for  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes,   stirring   constantly   until   the 
liquid  thickens.   Strain,  taste  and  season 
more  if  needed,  adding  Y*  teaspoonful 
of  A- 1  or  Worcestershire  sauce  if  at  hand. 
If  a  brown  sauce  is  to  be  used  with 
meat  which  has  been  sauted  in  a  frying 
pan,  such  as  veal  cutlets  or  pork  chops, 
make  the  sauce  in  the  frying  pan,  after 
removing  the  meat,  and  the  flavor  will 
be  much  better. 

One  point  to  remember  in  making 
sauces  is  that  a  sauce  made  in  a  shallow 
pan,  such  as  a  frying  pan,  thickens  more 
due  to  evaporation,  since  more  surface  is 
exposed  to  the  air.  Less  flour  or  more 
liquid  must  therefore  be  used.  Also,  it 
is  well  to  remember  that  flour  when 
browned  does  not  thicken  as  much  as 
unbrowned  flour. 

Brown  Sauce  has  many  variations, 
and  if  one  makes  it  well,  the  additions 
are  easy,  such  as  tomato  for  Tomato 


Name.. 


Addre.g*.. 
City 


State.. 


What  Have  You  Learned? 

TWO  Pasadena  subscribers  who  called  on  us 
last  week  were  enthusiastic  about  Miss  Shap- 
leigh's  lessons  in  cookery  in  Sunset.  "Why,  that 
little  tip  she  gave  in  her  first  article,  on  salads— 
about  coating  the  lettuce  leaves  with  oil  and  sea- 
sonings before  adding  any  vinegar— was  worth 
ten  dollars  to  me,"  one  of  the  lad.es  exclaimed^ 
"I've  always  liked  salads  done  that  way,  but  had 
never  known  just  what  the  trick  was  until  I  read 
Miss  Shapleigh's  article."  Isn't  that  a  pleasant 
tribute  to  a  pleasant  teacher?— G.  A.  C. 


Bertha  E.  Shapleigh 
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Sauce,  and  mushrooms  for  Brown  Mush- 
room Sauce. 

No  sauce  is  of  more  value  if  well  made, 
and  none  has  been  used  so  much  in  this 
country,  and  has  been  so  poorly  made, 
as  White  Sauce.  It  is  frequently  ob- 
served that  White  Sauce  is  a  good  "ex- 
tender." A  little  meat  or  vegetable,  and 
a  large  amount  of  white  sauce  go  a  long 
way!  That  is  scarcely  the  function  of 
White  Sauce  in  good  cookery.  There  are 
three  kinds  of  White  Sauce,  of  varying 
degrees  of  thickness,  but  the  one  most 
used  is  made  as  follows. 

White  Sauce 

2  tablespoonfuls  of  butter 
2  tablespoonfuls  of  flour 
1  cupful  of  milk 
Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 

In  a  saucepan  melt  the  butter,  add  the 
flour,  and  when  the  two  are  blended  add 
milk  and  seasonings.  Cook,  being  care- 
ful that  the  flour  does  not  brown,  stirring 
constantly  until  the  milk  reaches  the 
boiling  point,  when  the  sauce  should  be 
taken  from  fire  and  beaten  with  the 
spoon  until  smooth  and  glossy.  If  it  is 
necessary  for  the  sauce  to  stand,  place 
the  saucepan,  covered,  over  hot  water, 
or  turn  into  a  double  boiler.  It  is  well 
to  use  a  double  boiler  for  making  the 
sauce  if  a  large  quantity  is  being  made, 
and  there  is  danger  of  the  milk  burning 
before  the  sauce  has  thickened.  Some 
cooks  scald  the  milk  before  adding  it  to 
the  butter  and  flour,  but  this  is  not 
necessary  unless  a  large  quantity  is  being 
made. 

If  sauce  is  to  have  cheese  added,  or  if 
it  is  to  be  used  with  a  starchy  food  (as  in 
Cream  Toast)  use  less  flour  or  more 
milk.  For  a  binding,  as  in  croquettes, 
or  as  a  foundation  for  souffle,  use  twice 
as  much  flour  to  each  cupful  of  milk. 

White  Sauce  has  many  variations  but 
the  fundamental  sauce  is  always  the 
same.  A  richer  sauce  is  made  by  using 
half  cream  and  half  milk,  or  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  heavy  cream  added  to  each 
cupful  of  sauce.  Evaporated  milk  will 
make  the  sauce  look  as  creamy  as  when 
cream  is  used. 

Pimiento  Sauce  for  Fish  or  Eggs 

For  fish  or  eggs,  add  two  pimientos 
which  have  been  rubbed  through  a  sieve, 
or  some  chopped  parsley  and  lemon  juice 
— a  teaspoonful  of  juice  to  each  cupful 
of  sauce.  One-half  cupful  of  grated 
cheese  to  each  cupful  of  White  Sauce 
makes  a  good  cheese  sauce  to  serve  with 
timbales  or  macaroni  and  many  other 

foods.  --,  -rr-J    1 

^.  ouuium  hypochlorite  (laundry  bleach) 
A  sample  of  the  lumber  to  be  used  shoulc 
be  made  and  the  solution  left  on  th< 
wood  for  at  least  12  hours  during  th 
test.  There  is  no  rule  for  strength  o 
solution  used;  it  depends  upon  the  ag 
and  fibre  of  the  wood  and  the  depth  o 
silvery  grey  color  desired  in  the  colo 
scheme.  A  mild  solution  will  give 
darker  grain. — Doris  Hudson  Moss. 


TOMMY  fAUf./TtftW 

BUT THE CAKE  . 


doesn't/ 

2^£ 


OH    YOU'RE    MAKING   THAT    SWELL    j 
CAKE    AGAIN,  MOMS'.    IT   DOESN'T     | 
TAKE  LONG  TO  MIX,   DOES    IT  ?  CAN 
I  HAVE    A  BIG  PIECE 
FOR    MY    SCHOOL. 
-?=/       LUNCH  TOMORROW? 


wha-a-ha! I 

1  FELL  DOWN! 


MERCIFUL  HEAVENS! 
WHAT   NOW  • 


MOTHER!  THE  CAKE 
BATTER.!  SITTING  THERE 
A  WHOLE  HALF  HOURWHILE 
yOU'VE  BEEN  FIXING  TOMMY 
UP.  IT'LL  NEVER  RISE  NOW 


NEVER  MIND...  IT'LL 
RISE     ALL   RIGHT. 
STANDING    WON'T 
HURT   IT  A  BIT. 


BUT   yOU  ALWAYS 
SAID    CAKE 
BATTER    MUST 

GO  IN  THE  OVEN 
RIGHT    AWAy. 


WELL, I  ALWAyS  USED  TO  THINK  SO,  DEARIE. 

BUT   I'VE  FOUND  A  DIFFERENT  KIND  OF 

BAKING  POWDER  NOW- CALUMET-  SEE. 

WAITING  DOESN'T  HURT  A  CALUMET 
CAKE   BATTE.R 
AT    ALL. 


CALUMET  ACTS  TWICE,  yOU  SEE.  IT  ACTS 
FIRST  IN  THE  BATTER  BUT  THE  SECOND 
ACTION  CAN'T  START  UNTIL  THE  BATTER 
GOES  INTO  THE  OVEN,  AND  THEN  IT  RAISES 
THE  CAKE  NICE  AND  LIGHT...  EVEN  IF 
IT'S  HAD  TO  STAND. 


WHY,  IT'S  JUST  AS  LIGHT! 
GIVE  ME  TWO  PIECES  IN 
MY  LUNCH  T0M0RROW- 
PLE-EASE  .... 


WELL,  DON'T  F0R6ET 

DADWILLWANTHIsl 

SHARE  OF  IT  ! 


WISH  I  COULD 

HAVE   SOME 

NOW. 


vvhiteS> 


***&£>&%»** 
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CALUMET 

the  double-acting 
baking   powder 

A  Product  of  General  Foods 


Vi 

toe»»' 


r*«' 


\.W*e 


hfU' 


add 


+>*&*•"" 


GET    PROOF!    Sec    Calumet 
act  TWICE! 

These  pictures  illustrate  the  famous  Calumet 
Double- Action  Test.  Try  it!  Full,  easy  directions 
inside  every  can. 
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CUP   CAKES 

what  couD  U  Utter  / 

NO  one  can  resist  those  delec- 
table, light,  tender  cup  cakes 
with  rich  creamy  frosting.  They're 
favorites  everywhere ...  for  parties, 
luncheons  and  teas  ...  and  best  of 
all  they're  quickly  and  easily  pre- 
pared with  Globe "Al" Flour.  You'll 
find  Globe  "Al"  Flour  ideal  for  all 
your  bakings . .  .whether  cakes,  pies, 
biscuits  or  bread.  Try  a  sack  and 
then  you'll  know  why  most  Califor- 
nia women  prefer 
Globe"Al"Flour/or 
every  baking  purpose. 
You  can't  buy  a  bet- 
ter flour  anywhere. 


Wi  - 

J  <5LOBEMlLLS 


ON    THE    AIR 

Columbia  Don  Lee 
System .  .Tuesday  eve- 
nings—8:30  to  9:00 

Mail  coupon  for  your  copy  of  "Practical  Recipes" 


GLOBE  MILLS 

907  E.  3rd  Street.  Los  Angeles,  California 

Please  send  me,  free,  your  64-page  book 


<  Please  send  me,  free,  your  6  1-page  dook 

()   "Practical  Recipe*."  (Coupon  nood  only  in  U.S.A.)   \V 


Name 

Street  and  No. 

City 


S1I)-»Z  ,_ 


name  taken  from  that  of  the  Prince  of 
Soubise,  a  wealthy  prince  in  the  time 
of  Louis  XIV,  who  was  much  interested 
in  good  things  to  eat. 

The  chef  never  uses  milk  for  making 
White  Sauce,  but  uses  a  stock  made 
from  chicken  or  veal.  The  same  is  true 
with  Brown  Sauce— a  stock  made  from 
beef  is  used.  The  housewife  is  not  likely 
to  have  stock  on  hand,  but  with  a  little 
foresight  a  stock  may  be  made  from 
trimmings  and  bones  from  a  roast  or 
steak,  and  gravies  and  sauces  will  be 
that  much  richer.  (    f 

When  one  sees  the  name  "Bechamel 
after  chicken  or  eggs  or  some  vegetable, 
it  means  that  the  sauce,  a  White  Sauce, 
has  chicken  stock  and  cream  used  in- 
stead of  milk  in  its  making.  The  word 
"Bechamel"  is  the  name  of  a  French  man 

who  invented  the  sauce  and  gave  it  his 
name.  He,  too,  lived  in  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV. 

On  the  Coast  of  Normandy  where  nsh 
is  used  a  great  deal,  the  sauce  to  go  with 
certain  fish  is  always  made  like  a  White 
Sauce,  but  the  water  in  which  fish  or 
fish   trimmings   have   been    cooked    to- 
gether with  onion,  carrot  and  parsley, 
is  used  in  place  of  milk.   Cream  is  added 
and  sometimes  egg  yolks,  if  the  last  two 
can   be   afforded.    We  of  this  country 
would  do  well  to  follow  suit,  and  use 
fish  bones  and  skin  with  just  enough 
water  to  make  our  sauce  for  boiled  fish, 
instead  of  always   using  milk      Or  we 
should  use  the  water  in  which  the  nsh 
was   boiled,    instead   of  throwing   that 

water  away. 

The  third  basic  sauce  is  one  known  as 
an  "emulsified"  sauce,  having  no  flour 
for  thickening  nor  stock  or  milk  as  the 
liquid  Egg  yolks,  some  acid,  and  butter 
are  cooked  together  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture until  thick.  This  sauce  is  of  Dutch 
origin,  and  is  called 

Hollandaise 

y2  cupful  of  butter 

2  egg  yolks  .  . 

i  tablespoonful  of  vinegar  or  lemon  ju.ce 
%  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  few  grains  of 
cayenne 

Divide  the  butter  into  three  pieces.    In 
a  double  boiler  or  saucepan  place  one 
piece  of  butter,  the  egg  yolks  and  vine- 
gar or  lemon  juice.    Place  over  steaming 
(not  quite  boiling)  water  and  stir  con- 
stantly until  the  mixture  thickens;  add 
a  second  piece  of  butter,  and  as  it  melts, 
the  third  and  last  piece,  stirring  steadily 
the   entire    time.     When    butter   is    all 
melted,  remove  from  heat,  add  season- 
ings, and  beat  until  smooth  and  glossy. 
This  sauce  should  be  served  as  soon 
as  made  as  it  can  not  be  reheated  with- 
out danger  of  separation.    If  the  butter 
does  separate  from  the  egg,  add  one  or 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  boiling  water  or 
cream,  and  stir  vigorously  until  the  mix- 
cure  blends  and  is  smooth     One  hears 
how  difficult  it  is  to  make  a  Hollanda.se 
sauce,  but  it  is  easy  if  care  be  taken  to 
prevent  separation  during  the  first  COOk- 


1  Please,  teacher,  more 

Woney^Aaid 

GRAHAMS! 


Many  schools  provide  Graham  Crackers 
and  milk  to  aid  children's  growth  and  to 
ward  off  fatigue.  For  the  child  who  needs 
extra  nourishment ...  for  the  normal, 
healthy  child  who  is  always  hungry  .  .  . 
Honey  Maid  Grahams  supply  an  easily 
assimilated  food,  rich  in  calories,  vitamins 
and  important  bone  and  tissue  building 
materials.  The  crisp  goodness  of  Honey 
Maids  with  their  flavoring  of  fine  honey, 
makes  this  helpful  extra  nourishment  a 
treat  indeed. 

Save  Money 

— buy  big  thrift  packages! 

Get  Honey  Maids  FRESH  from  your 
grocer,  in  the  big  green  thrift  packages, 
which  come  wax  wrapped  from  nearby 
Pacific  Coast  bakeries. 
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ing  before  all  the  butter  has  been  added. 
Do  not  allow  the  saucepan  to  stand  in 
the  boiling  water,  even  when  the  sauce 
is  finished.  This  is  one  of  the  finest 
sauces  made,  and  is  a  great  addition  to 
fresh  asparagus  or  artichokes. 

Because  it  is  difficult  to  keep  hot, 
cooks  make  what  is  known  as  "Mock 
Hollandaise"  which  has  a  thick  White 
Sauce  foundation,  and  is  a  good  sauce, 
but  only  as  all  "near"  things  are  good 
in  comparison  with  real  things! 

Hollandaise  has  many  variations,  one 
being  "Chantilly."  For  this  sauce  add 
to  the  above  recipe,  one  half  cupful  of 
cream  beaten  stiff. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak  of  the 
other  basic  emulsified  sauce,  because  it 
is  so  well  known.  It  is  the  cold  sauce, 
Mayonnaise,  served  plain  or  with  addi- 
tions on  cold  entrees  and  salads. 

From  the  first  sauce,  which  was  the 
juice  of  meat,  to  the  present  combina- 
tions is  a  far  cry,  and  many  a  dish  owes 
its  reputation  to  the  accompanying 
sauce. 

A  sauce  should  be  glossy,  smooth,  and 
consistent;  it  should  be  well  seasoned, 
and  served  with  the  right  dish  to  make 
a  pleasing  combination. 

"The  wise  woman  will  have  many  side- 
lights in  her  composition;  and  in  her 
kitchen  her  sauces  will  have  many 
shadings." 


Care  of  Woodwork 

ACID  stains  for  pine  woodwork  are 
more  permanent  in  color  than  are 
oil  stains. 

An  acid  stained  surface  may  well  be 
finished  with  a  dull  lacquer  or  wax, 
according  to  your  preference. 

In  case  of  slight  accidental  scarring  of 
a  stained  and  waxed  surface,  wax  ap- 
plied to  the  bruise  will  usually  restore 
its  color. 

Lumber  for  wall  panelling  should  be 
thoroughly  seasoned  to  prevent  unpleas- 
ant "snapping"  and  creaking  noises. 
Such  noises  in  poorly  seasoned  lumber 
come  at  night  when  the  wood  cools,  or 
during  a  rapid  change  of  temperature, 
or  in  damp  weather. 

Knotty  pine  finish  is  especially  suit- 
able for  rooms  in  Colonial,  Georgian,  and 
early  American  homes.  Mexican,  early 
Californian,  and  Spanish  houses  also  use 
stained  and  waxed  woodwork  exten- 
sively. 

For  "antique-ing"  redwood  and  other 
lumber  for  interior  use,  apply  a  solution 
of  sodium  hypochlorite  (laundry  bleach). 
A  sample  of  the  lumber  to  be  used  should 
be  made  and  the  solution  left  on  the 
wood  for  at  least  12  hours  during  the 
test.  There  is  no  rule  for  strength  of 
solution  used;  it  depends  upon  the  age 
and  fibre  of  the  wood  and  the  depth  of 
silvery  grey  color  desired  in  the  color 
scheme.  A  mild  solution  will  give  a 
darker  grain. — Doris  Hudson  Moss. 


REAL  LIFE  MOVIES 


The  Truth  About  Sally 


2.  "Sally  Lennox!  I'm  ashamrd  of  this 
report  card.  I'm  sure  Barbara  Weeks 
didn't  bring  home  one  like  this.  Why 
can't  you  do  as  well  as  she; " 


3.  No  wonder  Sally  cried  herself  to 
sleep  that  night.  Why  must  they  al- 
ways compare  her  with  Barbara?  She 
tried  so  hard.  But  somehow  .  .  . 


I    4.  And  then  — a  month  later— anothe 
report  card  .  .  .  and  her  grades  even 
lower  than  the  month  before.  How  she 
dreaded  going  home  from  school  .  .  . 


5.  But  Mrs.  Lennox  held  her  close. 
How  criel  she  had  been!  Because  .  .  . 
that  afternoon  she  had  talked  to 
Sally's  school  nurse,  Miss  Dwight. 


6.  Sally's  real  trouble  was  constipa- 
tion. What  a  change  now  '  How  happy, 
full  of  life,  she  is  and  tins  month  her 
report  is  better  than  Barbara's) 


HOW  MOTHER  HELPED  SALLY  BEAT  BARBARA 

If  your  child  is  listless,  lacks  life  and  energy 
— do  as  Sally's  mother  did.  She  saw  thai 
Sally  played  outdoors  more— ate  more  fruit 
and  vegetables,  drank  lots  of  water  .  .  .  nul 
every  morning  she  gave  her  a  bow  I  oi  Post's 
Bran  Flakes. 

Post's  Bran  Flakes,  a  natural  "regulator," 
speeds  up  sluggish  intestines  gentlj .  safeh  , 
And  often  brings  new  vigor  to  tired  minds 
and  bodies— new  color  to  pale  cheeks. 

You'll  find,  tOO,  that  it  is  a  most  de- 
licious food  .  .  .  thousands  say  the  finest 

tasting  cereal  on  the  marker.  So  don't 
let  intestinal  sluggishness,  dm  to  lack  of 
bulk  in  the  diet,  rob  your  children  or  von 
of  the  good  things  of  life.  Eat  Post's  Bran 
Flakes  regularly.  A  General  Foods  product. 
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Happy  Meals  are 
Your  Triumph ! 

You  can — and  should — take 
just  as  much  pride  and  satis- 
faction in  the  preparation  of 
wholesome,  delicious  meals 
for  your  family— the  kind  that 
send  them  away  from  the 
table  singing  your  praises— as 
Friend  Husband  takes  in  his 
office  management  or  his  sales 
record.  Joyous  meals  are  your 
job,  and  what  man— what  fam- 
ily of  youngsters— won't  say  un- 
conditionally that  it's  the  most 
important  job  in  the  world? 
•  It  takes  such  a  little  to  add 

so  much  to  a  meal Cream 

those  soups,  vegetables  and 
gravies  with  real  cream!  Cook 
with  milk!  ...  Put  a  dash  of 
whipped  cream  perkily  on  the 
pudding  for  dessert!  That's 
all  it  takes  to  transform  a  meal 
into  a  triumph. 
•  The  clever  cook  is  the  one 
who  has  learned  that  gener- 
ous use  of  milk  and  cream  add 
flavor  and  nutriment  to  just 
about  every  food  she  prepares. 
•  Of  course,  you  want  cream 
and  milk  of  fine  flavor.  Insist 
upon  Golden  State  and  you 
can  depend  upon  a  uniform 
fine  flavor  in  every  bottle. 


V  Radio  .  .  .  Listen  to  the  Golde 
•<  State  Family  Robinson  each  Satur 
f  day  at  8:30  p.  m.,  over  KGO-KFI. 


& 


JbldenSuue 

COMPANY,     LTD. 
PLANTS  THROUGHOUT  CALIFORNIA 


Thirteen 
Kitchen  Secrets 

ARE  you  wasting  space  in  your  kit- 
chen by  having  the  shelves  too  far 
apart?    If  so,  either  take  them  out  and 
re-distance  them,  or  add  one  in  between 
each  as  they  are  now.  You  wdl  find  that 
a  narrow  shelf  for  cans  of  spice  and  sea- 
soning built  in  just  underneath  the  cup- 
board above  the  work  table  will  be  a 
great   convenience.     Make   it  just   the 
width  of  the  cans,  for  one  layer  of  spice 
cans  is  the  best  as  far  as  quick  use  is 
concerned,  and  does  not  interfere  with 
the  working  space.    Extra  table  space 
can  be  provided  in  the  kitchen  by  having 
a  hinged  shelf  on  one  wall,  or  a  drop  leaf 
attached  to  the  kitchen  table. 
•     • 

A  quick  way  of  making  sure  each  cur- 
tain tie-back  is  fastened   at  the  same 
height  on  the  window,   is  to  pull  the 
shade  to  the  level  where  you  want  them, 
and  then  fasten  at  each  side.    Usually 
this  is  done  the  first  time  the  curtains 
are  hung,  as  after  that  there  is  a  perma- 
nent hook  on  the  wall.    If  the  shade  is 
long  enough  to  pull  to  the  bottom  of  the 
curtain  length,  it  is  very  helpful  in  hang- 
ing the  curtains  when  new  or  after  laun- 
dering, as  it  makes  a  level'for  measure- 
ment. 
•     • 

Washing  clothes  lines  is  a  simple 
matter.  Boil  them  in  strong  soapy  water 
to  which  has  been  added  some  household 
ammonia,  and  rinse  in  clear  water.  The 
lines  will  have  more  body  if  they  are 
starched;  just  make  the  usual  boiled 
starch  and  dip  them  in  after  the  rinsing 
process.  Drape  over  another  line  to  dry, 
or  if  all  the  lines  have  been  washed,  lay 
them  on  paper  (not  newspaper,  as  the 
ink  will  come  off  on  the  line)  or  spread 
on  a  sheet  or  bath  towel  in  the  sun  to 

dry. 
•     • 

Rag  rugs  will  straighten  out  better 
after  washing  if  they  have  been  starched. 
Pour  the  starch  which  has  been  used  tor 
the  regular  laundry  into  the  last  rinsing 
water  for  the  rugs,  or  if  they  were 
washed  by  themselves,  make  a  weak 
starch  solution  for  them. 
•     * 

If  you  can  provide  a  shelf  or  table  near 
the  door  where  the  delivery  man  enters, 
you  will  not  need  to  stop  your  work  to 
help  him  unload,  and  the  kitchen  floor 
will  not  be  tracked.  It  will  save  time 
for  him  and  for  you. 
•     * 

The  closer  the  top  of  the  kitchen  win- 
dow is  to  the  ceiling,  the  better  the 
ventilation  and  the  less  cooked-food 
odor  there  is  in  the  room— providing  the 
window  gets  opened. 
•  • 
If  you  work  in  your  own  shadow  in 


NEW  LOW 
PRICES... 

Now  everyone  can 
afford  this  tempting 

food!  Surprisingly  low 
in  cost... high  in  value 
and  tempting  goodness. 
Lynden  brand  Chicken 
&.  Egg  Noodles   now 
present  a  new  and  eco- 
nomical meal...  quickly 
served.    Just  pure  egg 
noodles,  tender  chicken 
and  chicken  broth  com- 
bine to  make  a  dish  fit 
for  kings.  Look  for  the 
Cellophane  wrapped 
package. 

Real  Roast  Chicken 

Roasted  to  a  golden  brown  in  electric  ovens  Lynden 
brand-Boneless  Roast  Chicken ,  is  packed  in  two  con 
venient  sizes:  &b.  and  1-lb.  Cellophane-wrapped  un . 
No  bones... no  waste.  Serve  it  regularly  for  healthful, 
tasty  meals.  Keep  it  on  hand  for  emergencies. 

A  one-pound  tin 

of  Lynden  brand 

^W     Roast  Chicken 

"  is   equal   to    a 

three  pound  hen 


Vera  Reynolds,  screen 
star,  in  typical  kitchen 
scene,  is  preparing  a 
quickly  served  meal  of 
LYNDENbrand  Chicken 
&.  Egg  Noodles. 

Iry  this 


Write  for 
FREE  BfCIPE  CARDS 

WASHINGTON  CO-OPERATIVE 
EGG  &  POULTRY  ASSOCIATION 
_  „o  Seattle,  Washington 

Department  o. 


Months 

25c 


for 


All  Outdoors 


The  West's  greatest  Outdoor  Sports 
Monthly— Hunting-Fishing— Trap- 
ping, Camping,  Touring,  Prospec- 
ting, Fur-Farming,  Game  Bird 
Breeding,  Winter  Sports,  Etc.,  Etc. 

First  hand  information  and  personal  ex- 
periences, such  «cll  knoim  writers  as  Robert 
Page  Lincoln,  Raymond  S.  Si™"'?-  °m" 
B  ,rkcr,  Win  Hall,  Ernest  MaGaffey,  and 
hundreds  of  others  appear  in  AH  Outdoor. 
SIX  Big  Issues  Only  25c.  One  year  and  $1.00 
Book  on  Where  to  Hunt  and  Fish  on  Pacific 
Coast  for  $1.00.  Sample  copy  10c. 

ALL  OUTDOORS 
534  S.  Douglas  Bldg.  Lo.  Angeles,  Calif . 


*      SUNS 

your  kitchen,  raise  the  center  light 
closer  to  the  ceiling,  and  install  a  second 
light  directly  over  the  sink.  Be  sure  to 
use  frosted  globes.  Proper  light  makes 
work  easier. 

*  * 

Remember  in  having  cupboards  and 
cases  built  in,  to  leave  room  for  the  toes, 
as  it  is   most   uncomfortable  to  stand 
sidewise. 
* 

You  can  raise  your  cooking  stove  to 
the  proper  height  for  working  by  setting 
the  legs  on  neat  blocks  of  wood.  An- 
other method  which  some  women  find 
even  better  is  to  build  a  platform  for 
the  stove.  Do  you  know  how  to  find  out 
what  is  the  most  convenient  working 
height  for  yourself  at  stove,  work  table, 
washing  machine,  ironing  board  and 
sink?  There  are  two  methods.  For  the 
first  one,  stand  up  straight  and  hang  the 
arms  straight  down;  the  palms  of  the 
hands  should  rest  easily  flat  upon  the 
working  surface.  If  not,  the  equipment 
should  be  raised  until  this  requirement 
is  met.  The  other  method  is  to  stand 
straight,  bend  the  elbow,  then  measure 
8  inches  below  the  elbow,  allowing  a 
slight  slant  of  the  arm  downward.  This 
determines  the  best  working  height  for 
stirring,  kneading,  washing  dishes  and 
the  like. 

*  • 

Do  you  know  that  color  affects  the 
size  of  your  kitchen?  Light  ivory  or  tan 
walls  will  make  the  room  appear  larger 
and  lighter,  while  dark  colors  will  make 
the  room  seem  small  and  gloomy. 

*  • 

By  rearranging  her  kitchen  furniture, 
one  woman  saved  two  and  one-half  miles 
in  steps  in  her  kitchen  daily.  Could  you 
do  the  same? 

*  • 

If  you  have  a  baby  and  one  of  those 
spongy  rubber  kneeling  pads,  use  the 
pad  as  a  cushion  in  the  baby's  high 
chair.  It  makes  a  soft,  comfortable,  non- 
skid  seat,  that  restrains  the  baby  from 
doing  too  much  squirming. 

*  • 

A  rather  neat  bill  holder  can  be  made 
from  the  ordinary  mouse  trap.  Just  re- 
move the  single  wire  which  acts  as  a 
trigger  and  paint  the  trap.  The  bills 
can  be  held  firmly  under  the  spring.  In 
other  words  the  spring  that  holds  the 
mouse  will  also  hold  the  bills.  They 
make  useful  little   gifts,  too. —  M.    B. 
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when  making  jams  and  jellies,  to 
place  all  of  each  kind  in  a  separate 
covered  box  or  can  and  mark  the  box. 
This  keeps  them  absolutely  free  from 
dust,  and  saves  the  work  of  marking 
each  jar  separately. 


Autumn 
brings 

HORDES 
OF  FLIES! 


"50,000  BABIES  DIE  EVERY  YEAR" 

Says  the  California  State  Board  of  Health  — 

"Nearly  50,000  babies  die  each  year  in  the 
United  States  from  intestinal  infections,  and  the 
fly  is  the  most  efficient  carrier.  In  a  large  per- 
centage of  these  deaths,  it  would  be  appropriate 
to  describe  the  cause  of  death  by  inserting  the 
words  'Killed  by  Flies!' 

"Babies  are  ignorant  of  their  danger.  You,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Citizen  are  responsible. 

"Evidence  is  complete  to  prove  that  the  germs 
of  such  infectious  diseases  as  Typhoid  Fever, 
Dysentery,  Cholera,  Tuberculosis,  etc.,  are 
readily  carried  by  the  Housefly. .  .How  shall  we 
manage  this  death-dealing  insect?" 

KILL  FLIES  NOW  WITH 


Oronite 


STANDARD 

^/Product. -^ 


FLY  SPRAY 

KILLS  MOSQUITOES- MOTHS - 
ANTS  -  AND  OTHER  INSECTS 


STANDARD    OIL   COMPANY    OF    CALIFORNIA 
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It  was  my  turn 
to  entertain  the 
bridge  club 

says  the  Tillamook  Dairy  Maid 
who  broadcasts  every  Friday  at 
3:15,  over  Columbia  Network 


Our   Hallowe'en 


Party 
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"It  was  my  turn  to  entertain  the  bridge 
club  and  so  I  made  Tillamook  Fruit  Salad. 
It  had  that  'company'  look  and  was  so 
inexpensive.  The  cost  for  the  entire  party 
was  only  73  cents!  That's  low  enough  so 
it  can  be  served  often  at  regular  family 
meals.  And  this  is  the  same  high  quality 
cheese  that  won  the  first  three  prizes  at 
California,  Oregon  and  Washington  state 
fairs." 

Tillamook  Fruit  Salad 

Blanch  V2  cup  raisins  in  hot  water  a  few  minutes, 
drain  and  rinse  in  cold  water.  Mix  with  1  can 
sliced  pineapple,  diced,  1  can  peaches,  2  oranges, 
i/2  cup  chopped  nuts,  add  fruit  juices  and  place 
mound  of  fruit  mixture  between  slices  of  banana 
cut  lengthwise  and  arranged  on  lettuce  leaves. 
Cross  top  with  Tillamook  cheese.  Decorate 
frith  whipped  cream  if  desired.  Serves  eight. 

TILLAMOOK 

whole  milk  CHEESE 

food  values  of  nearly  5  quarts  milk  in  every  pound 
WRlTlHviEriDR'FREE  PRIZE  BOOK 

Tillamook  Dairy  Maid-The Tillamook  County  Creamery 

0,  Tillamook,  Oregon  ^U*J 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  the  Prize  Cheese  Rec.pe*. 


Name 

Addre  - 


WHEN  my  elder  daughter,  a /resh- 
man  in  high  school,  announced  that 
she  wanted  to  have  a  Hallowe'er/  Party, 
the  guest  list  consisting  of  3^  jfoys  and 
girls  ranging  in  age  from  13  to  «M  was  a 
bit  taken  aback.    I  have  been  accustomed 
for  years  to  having  the  house  filled  with 
youngsters,  as  our  house  has  always  been 
a  gathering  place  for  them  all.    But  36 
hungry  youngsters  all  at  once!  The  idea 
was  just  a  little  breath  taking.    After 
thinking  it  over  for  a  couple  of  days, 
however,   I   decided  that  with   a   little 
planning  it  could  be  done  without  in- 
volving too  much  labor*. 

Invitations  were  sent,  with  the  added 
injunction  that  it  mi^ht  be  well  not  to 
wear  pretty  party  froJks  or  Sunday  blue 
serges.  The  usual  games  were  provided 
-bobbing  for  apples,  and  all  of  the  rest 
of  the  fun  usually  associated  with  Hal- 
lowe'en. One  of\thej  high  school  teach- 
ers took  chargeXof  the  games,  and 
there  wasn't  a  dutllmoment)  the  entire 
evening.  't 

The  crowning  feature  of  the  evening, 
however,  was  the  refreshments.    I  pur- 
chased three  dozen  small,  square,  .fruit 
baskets,  which  can  be  found  at  any  fruit 
sTveiitable  stand,  at  the  small  cost  of 
xy2   cents  each.    On  the  sides  I  glued 
bats  and  witches  and  other  little  sea- 
sonal cut-outs,  which  I  found  in  the  local 
ten  cent  store.    A  bright  orange  napkin 
was  put  in  the  bottom  of  each  basket, 
the  points  extending  up  above  the  top 
of  the  container  in  a  very  festive  and 
frivolous  manner.    Then  into  each  bas- 
ket went  the  following:  two  sandwiches, 
each  having  one  layer  of  dark  bread  and 
one  of  white)  one  sandwich  filled  with 
minced  egg,  the  other  with  minced  ripe 
olives    moistened    with    mayonnaise;    a 
paper  cup  filled  with  a  large  portion  of 
a  molded  gelatine  salad-dessert,  orange 
flavored,   and  with   plenty  of  oranges, 
pineapple,     bananas,     grapefruit,     and 
marshmariows;    two    small    cup    cakes, 
topped  with  yellow  frosting;  a  pop  corn 
ball;  a  caramel-coated  apple  on  a  stick; 
a  half-pint  bottle  of  fresh  apple  cider, 
capped,  and  then  topped  with  a  dough- 
nut; a  small  wooden  fibre  fork;  a  paper 
napkin;  and  two  straws. 

The  cider  was  freshly  made  that  day, 
and  put  into  the  little  bottles  shortly 
before  the  guests  arrived.    The  salad, 
cakes,  apples,   and  popcorn  balls  were 
prepared  the  day  before  the  party,  leav- 
ing only  the  sandwiches  to  be  prepared 
that  morning.    It  was  the  work  of  only 
a  few   minutes  to   put  each  oil-paper- 
wrapped    article    into    its    basket,    and 
serve  the  salad-dessert.    The  little  bot- 
tles I  used  were  the  small  brown  halt 
pint  bottles  that  contain  an  advertised 
fruit  pectin,  but  half-pint  cream  bottles 
could  be  used. 

The  youngsters  sat  on  the  floor  in  a 
big  circle,  and  when  the  attractive  bas- 


BURNETTS  W 

PURE  EXTRACT 

VANILLA   I 


Good 

cookery  demands 

BURNETT'S 

vanilla 

When  you  try  new  recipes  that  call  for 
vanilla,  use  Burnett's  always.  It  comes 
in  a  new,  sturdy,  amber  glass  bottle. 
Get'it  at  your  grocer's  today.  It  insures 
best  results. 

Bavarian  Pudding  St.  George 

1U  cups  milk  Ji  cup  cream  y. 

1  tbsp.  gelatine  1  "p.  Burnett's  Vanilla 

%  cup  powdered  sugar      2  egg  whites 
Dissolve  gelatine  with  a  little  of  the  milk.  Scald 
rest  of  milk  with  half  the  sugar.  Remove  from  fare, 
add  gelatine  and  stir  un- 
til dissolved.  Cool.  Add 
whipped  cream  and  va- 
nilla. Fold  in  beaten  egg 
whites  with  rest  of  sugar. 
Pour    into    mould    and 
chill.  Serve  with  sauce. 

Send   10   cents   for   our   book, 
"Doubly  Delicious  Desserts." 

JOSEPH  BURNETT  CO. 

437  D  Street,  Boston 

61  Main  Street,  San  Francisco 


//  the  mixing  bowl  slips  or  scrapes 
on  the  table,  set  it  on  a  wet  dish  cloth. 


*  GREAT 

Labor  Savei 


Why  be  a  slave  to  pots, 
pans  and  dirty  dishes? 
Go ttschalk's  Metal 
Sponge,  due  to  a  new- 
patented  process  of  for- 
mation,  clean  s  and  scours 
twice  asfast  with  less  work. 
Be  sure  you  get  "the  «««»«/«"0« 
that  does  the  Big  job."  At  5.  10 
and    25c   stores,  leading  depart- 
W  ment,  hardware  and  grocery  stores, 
or  postpaid  direct  on  receipt  of  10c. 
wFTAL   SPONGE  S/*LESCORP. 
LelTgh  Ave.  &  Mascher  St..  Ph.la. 


OTTSCHALKS 

THE  ORIGINAL-SANITARY 

METAL  SPONGE 
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kets  were  passed  to  them,  a  great  shout 
almost  tore  the  roof  off  the  house. 

Best  of  all,  there  was  little  for  mother 
to  do  after  the  party  was  over.  No 
dishes  to  wash,  and  no  linens  to  launder. 
Just  open  the  furnace  door,  and  chuck 
in  the  debris.  That  is  all. — I.  B.  H., 
Mount  Vernon,  Washington. 


Autumn  Bouquets 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

but  very  rich  looking  as  used  here),  oak 
leaves  and  feathery  Michaelmas  daisies. 
Azalea  leaves,  tinted  yellow  and  rusty 
pink,  fill  a  low  bowl  on  a  round  table, 
with  clumps  of  fir  to  accent  their  delicate 
color. 

A  delightful  and  original  idiosyncrasy 
is  to  use  three  magnificent  sugar  pine 
cones  (they  grow  10  to  15  inches  long) 
as  the  nucleus  for  a  bouquet.  One  of  the 
most  effective  of  such  schemes  is  on  a 
flat  shelf  in  a  stair  balustrade.  The 
cones  are  stuck  stem  down  in  an  Indian 
basket  that  repeats  their  colors  and  pat- 
tern. Among  them  are  yarrow  seedpods 
which  look  like  pale  blossoms,  pine 
sprays  and  flax-colored  grasses  whose 
quivering  pointed  seeds  are  suspended 
on  fragile  invisible  stems. 

In  a  room  of  very  homely  rugged  char- 
acter a  decoration  worthy  to  be  featured 
is  a  branch  of  Digger  pine  bearing  sev- 
eral clusters  of  handsome  cones,  growing 
in  groups  of  four  at  forks  in  the  branches, 
each  cone  as  large  as  a  grapefruit.  Sump- 
tuous Digger  pine  tassels  of  seven-inch 
needles  and  bits  of  brilliant  green  tree 
moss  complete  this  piece. 

Paul  Streeter  developed  the  style  of 
decoration  just  described  in  a  lodge  in 
Yosemite  National  Park  where  only  in- 
digenous plants,  growing  in  their  natural 
state,  are  permitted.  This  restriction 
compelled  him  to  use  rustic  products  for 
the  decoration  of  rooms  that  were  not  at 
all  rustic — or  else  leave  the  rooms  bare 
of  flowers.  He  has  given  to  wild  flowers 
a  definitely  aristocratic  dignity,  and 
scores  of  discerning  visitors  stop  to  study 
the  unique  combinations  and  to  inquire 
how  they  were  devised.  It  was  from  his 
arrangements  that  much  of  the  inspira- 
tion for  this  article  was  derived. 


to  use  stout  paraffin 
paper  cups  or  ice- 
cream containers  to 
hold  jellies  made  of 
typically  western 
fruits  that  you  wish 
to  send  east  as 
Christmas  remem- 
brances. The  mail- 
ing expense  is  cut 
almost  in  half,  and 
the  containers,  cov- 
red  with  bright  holiday  paper  or  seals, 
•r    cellophane,   are    ever    so    attractive. 


The  Red  Seal  "OK" 

Enhances  the  Value 

of  Electrieal  Homes 

The  Red  Seal  Certificate  of  Approval  awarded  to  builders  of  elec- 
trical homes  that  comply  with  specifications  on  adequate  wiring  as 
outlined  by  the  advisory  board  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Electrical  Bu- 
reau, greatly  enhances  the  market  value  of  their  property.  But,  more 
than  that,  these  specifications  insure  proper  installation  of  correct 
lighting  fixture  outlets  and  sufficient  electrical  convenience  outlets 
at  the  points  of  greatest  efficiency.  The  importance  of  this  can  be 
most  fully  appreciated  by  those  who  have  had  to  go  to  the  expense 

of  remodeling  due  to  wiring 
facilities  which  passing  time 
proved  inadequate.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  electric  range, 
refrigerator,  radio,  heater, 
and  countless  other  electrical 
conveniences  and  labor  sav- 
ing appliances  demand  that 
modern  houses  be  properly 
wired  with  sufficient  con- 
venience outlets  to  supply 
the  increasing  service.  The 
Red  Seal  Plan  is  the  eco- 
nomical way  to  accomplish 
this.  Whether  you  are  a 
building-contractor,  archi- 
tect or  individual  home 
builder,  you  should  become 
familiar  with  the  "Red  Seal 
Standards"  as  outlined  in  a 
booklet  which  will  be  mailed 
to  you  upon  request  without 
obligation  on  your  part. 


The  Red  Seal  Certificate  of  Approval  instantly 
establishes  a  house  as  a  modern,  electrically 
equipped  home,  and  is  accepted  at  face  value  as 
assurance  that  the  dwelling  is  wired  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  every  electrical  need  for  years 
to  come!  Such  foresight  in  matters  of  this 
kind  is  indicative  of  painstaking  care  in  other 
important  details  in  the  planning  of  a  home. 
You  will  find  this  feature  an  added  advantage 
in  consummating  a  favorable  deal  in  the  event 
that  you  may  ever  desire  to  sell  or  borrow 
on  your  property. 


Pacific  Coast  Electrical  Bureau 

<_A  non-profit  organization  supported  by  all  branches  of  the  Industry  as  an 
advisory  bureau  to  serve  impartially  all  users  of  eleclricity. 


447  Sutter  Street. 
San  Francisco 

M-15  Edison  Building 
Los  Angeles 

848  Roosevelt  Street 
Fresno 


Send  for  your  free  copies  of  booklets  on  Red  Seal 
Electrical  Homes  and  Home  Lighting. 
Address  the  nearest  office  of  the  Bureau. 

Sun  Oct 
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CALIFORNIA 
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LESS  to  SPEND...FAR  MORE  to  GAIN 

from  this  exhilarating,  low-cost  voyage  to 

HAWAII 

^  ARES  io  ihe  South  Seas  are  today's  lowest 
'  quotation  on  superlative  travel.  Ocean  charm 
at  its  peak  on  thai  incomparable  southern  route 
...ship  service  at  its  finest  on  your  Matson  or 
Oceanic  liner... and  those  laughing,  magical 
isles  for  your  destination! 


Go  now!  From  a  glorious  autumn  trip  to 
Hawaii,  draw  new  vitality,  new  spirit.  Any 
of  the  Pacific's  royal  trio  . . .  the  "Mariposa," 
"Monterey"  and  "Malolo"...will  take  you  from 

California  to  Hawaii  in  less  than  five  days. 

• 
Frequent  sailings  from  either  San  Francisco 
or  Los  Angeles.  All-inclusive-Cost  Tours  offer 
special  economies  and  unique  advantages. 

\i>tr  Ships  to 
NEW  ZEALAND  and  AUSTRALIA 
via  Hawaii  ...  Samoa  ...  Fiji 

Travel  to  the  South  Seas  and  the  Antipodes  has 
come  into  its  own  with  ihe  new  service  of  the 
"Mariposa"  and  the  "Monterey."  16  days  to 
New  Zealand  ...  19  days  to  Australia.  Through 
service  to  Auckland,  Sydney  and  Melbourne 
via  Honolulu,  Pago  Pago  and  Suva.  First  Class 
and  Cabin  Class  at  extremely  attractive  fares. 
Interesting  particulars  at  any  travel  agency  or 


MATSON  LINE  •  OCEANIC  LINE 


NIW  YOKK  CITT         CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

IOS  ANCIlfS  SIATTLI  PORTLAND 


SUNSET 

Travel  Service 


If  you  are  going  east,  west,  around 
the  world  or  on  a  short  vacation 
trip,  write  us  for  information.  In- 
quiries received  by  this  department 
are  answered  by  mail.  (Rates 
quoted  in  this  column  are  subject 
to  change  without  notice.)  Be 
sure  to  enclose  a  stamped,  self-ad- 
dressed envelope  for  our  reply. 


All-Expense  Tours 

Travel  Editor,  Sunset  Magazine: 

You  wrote  a  Jew  months  ago  about  an  all-expense 
tour  to  New  Zealand.  Is  there  a  similar  tour  to 
Australia?  If  so,  what  is  the  cost  and  how  long  a 
time  is  permitted  in  Australia? — B.  B.,  Portland, 
Oregon. 

All-inclusive  tours  have  proved  so 
popular  with  Pacific  Coast  travelers  that 
these  tours  are  now  available  not  only 
to  New  Zealand  but  also  to  Hawaii,  the 
South  Seas,  and  to  Australia.  All-inclu- 
sive tours  eliminate  the  responsibility 
of  arranging  for  hotel  reservations,  itin- 
eraries, baggage,  etc.,  and  do  much 
toward  making  a  voyage  truly  carefree. 
From  either  San  Francisco  or  Los 
Angeles  to  Sydney  and  return,  via  Hono- 
lulu, Pago  Pago,  Suva,  and  Auckland, 
including  meals  and  hotel  accommoda- 
tions for  nine  days  in  Australia;  auto  and 
rail  trips  in  Australia;  to  Melbourne, 
Jenolan  Caves,  Bulli  Pass,  and  sight- 
seeing in  the  beautiful  cities  of  Mel- 
bourne and  Sydney,  the  minimum  first 
class  fare  is  $767.85.  This  same  tour, 
but  using  cabin  class  accommodations 
on  the  steamer,  is  $578.85.  We  have 
sent  you  booklets  descriptive  of  Aus- 
tralia and  the  things  you  will  have  time 
for  during  the  nine  days  there.  You  will 
need  a  passport.  American  citizens 
must  have  their  passports  visaed  by  the 
nearest  British  Consul. 

Tropical  Climes 

Travel  Editor,  Sunset  Magazine: 

What  is  the  price  of  a  steamship  ticket  between 
Los  Angeles  and  the  Panama  Canal?  For  how  long 
is  it  good?  I  may  wish  to  spend  a  month  or  two 
there.  Is  a  passport  necessary?  I  am  an  American 
citizen. — J.  H.,  Hollywood,  California. 

A  round  trip  ticket  to  Panama  is  good 
for  six  months,  and  the  round  trip  fare 
first  class  is  $225,  from  either  Los 
Angeles  or  San  Francisco.  An  American 
citizen  visiting  the  Republic  of  Panama 
is  not  required  to  have  a  passport,  but 
if  remaining  there  for  employment  or 
for  a  period  of  over  three  months,  a 
passport  and  visa  is  required.  You  will 
find  excellent  hotels  in  Cristobal,  Bal- 
boa, Panama  City,  and  Colon.  Splendid 
highways  connect  one  city  with  another 
and  railroads  maintain  daily  schedules. 
The  smaller  towns  on  the  southern  coast 


LOWER  RATES! 

for  GREATER 
ATTRACTIONS 

at  the  world-famous 
LOS   ANGELES 

Ambassador 

Hotel 

• 

DESPITE  the  unique  success 
and  patronage  which  the  Los 
Angeles  Ambassador  Hotel 
is  still  enjoying  during 
an  adverse  business  period, 
the  management  wishes  to  an- 
nounce substantial  reductions 
made  possible  through  lower 
operating  costs  by  which  all 
guests  and  patrons  may  benefit. 

The  outstanding  charm  of  this 
*  great  hotel  may  now  be  enjoyed 
on  a  surprisingly  low  budget  and 
with  no  deterioration  of  the 
splendid  service  for  which  the 
Ambassador  has  long  been 
famous. 

Good  outside  rooms  with 
bath  may  be  secured  from 
$5.00  per  day. 

Special  discounts  for  stays 
of  four  weeks  or  longer. 

Restaurant  prices  have  been 
reduced  in  some  cases  as 
much  as  50%.  Quality  and 
size  of  portions  remain  the 
same. 

Attractions  include  a  new  sun-tan 
sand  bathing  beach  with  an  outdoor 
plunge  and  complete  recreational  cen- 
ter, including  baths  of  all  kinds, 
massage  and  physical  conditioning 
for  men  and  women.  All  Sports, 
22-Acre  Park,  18-hole  Rancho 
Golf  Club,  19  hole  Pitch  and  Putt 
Golf  Course,  Tennis  Courts,  Arch- 
ery, All-Talking  Motion  Picture 
Theatre,  35  smart  Shops  and  the 
incomparable  Cocoanut  Grove  for 
dancing  nightly. 


Please  write  for  revised 
room  and  restaurant  tariffs 

BEN  L.  FRANK,  Manager 
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(Pacific  side)  are  served  by  local  steam- 
ers. A  booklet  giving  further  details  on 
this  trip  has  been  sent. 

Freighters  to  Europe 

Travel  Editor,  Sunset  Magazine: 

Can  you  give  me  information  as  to  a  reasonable 
way  to  get  to  Europe  via  England?  I  have  been  told 
that  the  freighters  are  very  comfortable  and  that  the 
rates  are  moderate.  Please  give  me  rates  and  sailing 
information  from  San  Francisco.  I  am  planning 
to  stay  abroad  a  year  or  more;  is  it  possible  to  bit  v 
a  return  ticket  under  such  conditions? — M.  S.,  The 
Dalles,  Oregon. 

Passenger-freighter  ships  that  sail 
from  western  ports  to  Europe,  via  the 
Panama  Canal,  are  some  of  the  finest 
of  their  type  we  have  seen.  They  offer 
the  maximum  of  comfort  and  pleasure 
at  a  minimum  cost.  While  you  specify 
sailing  from  San  Francisco,  you  will  be 
interested  to  know  that  most  of  these 
ships  call  at  Vancouver  and  Los  Angeles 
also,  so  your  point  of  departure  is  op- 
tional. The  two  largest  ships  in  this 
service  carry  from  40  to  60  passengers, 
all  first  class.  The  smaller  ships  carry 
12  to  14  passengers,  and  the  accommo- 
dations are  just  as  fine  as  on  the  larger 
ships.  These  Pacific-European  ships  call 
directly  at  Southampton,  and  the  mini- 
mum one  way  fare  from  San  Francisco 
is  $300;  on  the  smaller  ships  the  rate  is 
$255  or  $210.  (The  folders  give  you 
rates  from  Vancouver  and  Los  Angeles.) 
On  a  round  trip  ticket  the  return  portion 
is  based  upon  the  current  rate  of  ex- 
change on  the  English  pound,  plus  a 
ten  per  cent  reduction  on  the  entire 
ticket.  At  the  present  rate  of  exchange, 
the  round  trip  fare  on  the  larger  ships 
would  be  about  $470.  These  tickets  are 
good  for  one  year  only.  Descriptive 
folders  giving  information  about  these 
passenger-freighters  have  been  sent. 

Death  Valley 

DURING  the  summer  Death  Valley 
is  ignored,  but  with  the  coming  of 
fall  (from  October  until  May)  the  valley 
enjoys  an  equable  climate  with  com- 
fortably warm  days  and  crispy  cool 
nights.  A  wide  range  of  accommoda- 
tions are  available  in  Death  Valley. 
We  have  a  large  supply  of  booklets  in 
our  files  giving  complete  information  for 
an  enjoyable  motor,  air,  or  rail  trip  to 
this  desert  wonderland.  Whether  you 
plan  to  visit  Death  Valley  this  fall,  or 
for  your  Christmas  Holiday,  or  in  early 
spring,  you  will  find  the  booklet  helpful. 
Please  send  a  three-cent  stamp  with  your 
request. 

City  Maps 

The  following  maps  of  western  cities 
are  now  available  through  this  Travel 
Service  Department.  Tell  us  which  map 
you  wish,  enclose  a  three-cent  stamp, 
and  a  copy  will  be  sent  to  you  promptly: 
San  Francisco;  Los  Angeles;  San  Diego; 
Fresno;  Beverly  Hills,  including  Holly- 
wood, Santa  Monica,  and  Culver  City; 
Pasadena,  including  Glendale,  Altadena, 


Live  Luxuriously  »» 
But  Economically 

aLj  the~> 

MARK  HOPKINS 

or  the-j 

FAIRMONT 

HOTELS 

NOB    HILL 
San  Francisco 

QuitU  -  Aloof-  Yet  But 
four  minutes  from  the^> 
Shops  and  Theatres  .  .  . 


B 


E  at  home/  without  overhead, 
housekeeping  burdens  or  servant 
problems  in  a  two  or  more  room 
suite  furnished  to  your  taste... and 
live  more  economically  than  you 
can  in  an  apartment  or  a  home. 

Complete  and  Cordial  Service^    »     Perfect  Cuisine^ 

PHONE  OR  WRITE  FOR  FLOOR  PLANS 
SUITABLE  TO  YOUR  REQUIREMENTS 

GEORGE  D.  SMITH 
Managing  Director 

YOUR     GARAGE     IN    THE     BASEMENT 


"X\Olit     Id  -//"       Look  NOW  at  the  stencil  impression  on  your  SUNSET 
yj      ,  ^"m      Magazine.    Can  you  find  one  of  these  dates  after  your 


/ 


AUG.  '32        SEPT.  '32        OCT.  '32 

If  one  of  these  danger  signs  appear,  sil  ri^lit  down  and 
send  us  your  dollar  for  2  more  years  of  SU1NSLT  Maga- 
zine— 21  issues. 

SUNSET  Magazine,  Dept.  203  Oct.  1932 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Here  is  my  dollar.     Please  take  llie  danger    sign    from    my    addrcaa 
stencil  at  once. 

Name 


Address .  . 
Post  Office 


Stnt. 


B Guests  quickly  notice  gleaming  faucets! 
Brighten  up  your  home  with  BrjlUantjmnb!  rubs  with  Brilliantshinb.  Contain*  no  acid 
It's  easy!  Faucets  and  fixtures,  kitchen  utensils,  Will  not  harden  or  gum.  Always  ready  to 
stove  nickel,  brasses,  ash  trays,  all  household  use.  Save  yourself  hours  and  hours  of  work 
metalware  and  auto  metal  gleam  by  asking  your  grocer  for 
^^^^  like  new  after  a  few    Brilliantshinb  today.  ^^ 

It!  Ul  ANT  SHI 
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I  neir  ship  •  A  galaxy  of  wonders 


5  S  LURLINE 


South  Seas  ^Oriental Cruise 


25,000-mileparadeofevents,countries, 
peoples,  21  ports!  14  countries!  Itin- 
erary sparkles  with  such  jewels  as 
BALI  and  PORT  MORESBY  on  direct 
call.  ANGKOR  WAT  optional. 

Sailing  from      *            *  « 

NEW  YORK,  /asaarj  12  •     •     •     PARES 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Jan.  27  •       $|4CA 

LOS  ANGELES,  Jan.   28  UJW  UP 

•  •  • 

Star  cruise  of  1933.  See  the  Pacific's 
greatest  wonders  in  the  Pacific's  newest 
ship.  Average  cost-per-day  like  living 
at  home.  Details  at  all  travel  agencies  or 


THE 


IP    CO. 


OCEANIC     STEAMSHI 
Matson   Line 

New  York  •  Chicago  •  San  Francisco 

Los  Angeles      •  Seattle  •  Portland 


rjlomai 


HOTEL 

E^  "  WITH      APARTMENTS 

New,  fireproof.  Beautifully  appointed 
apartments  and  Hotel  rooms  each  with 
private  bath  and  every  modern  conveni- 
ence. Located  just  a  few  minutes  from 
the  center  of  San  Diego  on  U.  S.  Highway 
101.  Summer  all  the  year  around  invites 
all  sorts  of  diversions:  Golf,  tennis,  swim- 
ming, riding  or  hiking. 
Apartments:  From  $50  to  $200  per  month. 
Guest  Rooms,  Single: 

From  $2.50  to  $5.00  per  day. 
Guest  Rooms,  Double : 

From  $3.00  to  $6.00  per  day. 
For  information  or  reservations,  address: 
R.  C.  Bulger,  Cen.  Mgr. 

Phone  La  Jolla  2181 

LA  TOIXA 


L^cco  Hotel  WHITCOMB 

fat  Civic  Center) 
Single  room  with  bath: 

$2.50,  $3.00,  $3.50 
Double  room  with  bath: 

$4-00   $5.00,  $6  00 

Woods  -Drury  Co.  Operator; 

James  Woods,  Pres. 
Ernest  Drury,  Mgr. 


Did  you  know  that  adding  ice  di- 
rectly to  the  thermos  bottle  is  all  too 
likely  to  break  the  bottle?  Pour  in  a 
portion  of  the  liquid  first,  then  add  the 
ice,  and  you  will  have  no  casualty. 


San  Rafael 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 

"One  of  California's  jin«t  private  schools" 
(non-wee  tarian) 
Cine  hour  from  San  Francisco.  Primary,  Grammar,  High 
School,  Junior  College.  Fully  accredited  to  University  of  Cali- 
fornia and  other  leading  universities.  High  scholastic  stand- 
ard. Military  system  under  U.  S.  A.  supervision.  Catalog. 
A.  L.  Stewart,  Sunt.,  Box  8-N.  San  Rafael,  Calif. 


Eagle   Rock,   and  Alhambra;  Oakland, 
including  Alameda,  Piedmont,  Berkeley- 
All-Year  Resorts 

Travel  Editor,  Sunset  Magazine: 

W 'here  does  one  go  in  October  and  November  for 
"vacation?"  Ours  has  been  postponed  until  then, 
and  we  are  wondering  where  to  spend  it.  There 
won't  be  time  for  a  boat  trip,  resorts  are  closed,  and 
we  don't  enjoy  just  driving  about.  Have  you  any 
help  for  us?—B.  B.,  Red  Bluf,  California. 

It  is  usually  assumed  that  resorts  are 
closed  after  the  first  of  September.  We 
know  of  a  number  of  interesting  resorts, 
however,  that  stay  open  the  year  round 
— here  in  California,  Nevada,  and  in 
parts  of  Oregon.  Folders  on  these  all- 
year  resorts  have  been  sent  to  you. 
Then  there  is  the  dude  ranch,  always 
lovelier  in  the  spring  and  fall,  when  the 
days  are  pleasantly  warm,  the  nights 
are  cool,  the  colors  of  autumn  cover  the 
landscape.  Where  to  find  these  ranches 
is  also  told  in  the  folders  we  have  sent. 
If  these  do  not  meet  with  your  require- 
ments, call  again,  and  we  shall  try  to 
help  you  further. 

Travel  Books 

A  NUMBER  of  interesting  fall  travel 
books  have  come  to  our  desk  for 
review,  and  there  are  two  we  should 
like  particularly  to  tell  you  about  this 
month.  Both  are  appropriate  as  bon 
voyage  gifts.  If  you  or  your  friends  are 
going  abroad  and  find  Ireland  or  Scot- 
land in  your  itinerary,  you  will  want  a 
copy  of  Clara  Laughlin's  latest  "So 
You're  Going  to  Ireland  and  Scotland!" 
(#3.50,  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company.) 
With  her  other  books  in  the  "So  You're 
Going"  series  for  recommendation,  one 
knows  to  expect  not  only  an  excellent 
guide  book,  but  a  readable  guide  book 
as  well.  In  addition  to  the  author's 
love  of  these  countries,  she  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  Scotch-Irish  parents.  Miss 
Laughlin  knows  Ireland  and  Scotland 
intimately. 

The  second  book  is  about*  one  of  the 
loveliest  districts  of  England — "The 
English  Lakes,"  by  W.  T.  Palmer 
(Farrar  &  Rinehart,  #3.00).  Born  in  this 
region,  Mr.  Palmer  has  tramped  many 
times  over  the  downs.  The  fells  and 
crags  of  Walpole's  tales  come  to  life  in 
this  book — Derwentwater  and  Borrow- 
dale  and  Cumberland  and  Seathwaite. 
To  see  the  English  lake  district  one  must 
walk,  and  to  plan  one's  walking  tour 
one  should  read  Mr.  Palmer's  book. 
Both  books  may  be  ordered  through 
Sunset  at  the  prices  mentioned. 


Going  Around  the  World  ? 

\T7HY  not?  Your  own  shipboard 
*  *  apartment,  with  a  view,  three 
meals  a  day,  an  orchestra,  a  swim- 
ming tank,  shipboard  entertainment, 
and  all  privileges  for  about  two  hun- 
dred dollars  a  month!  Write  for 
details. 


The 

Book  of 
Western 
House 
Plans 


Contains  photographs  and 
plans  for  100  houses  de- 
signed especially  for  you 
who  live  in  Sunset  Land. 


¥W7E  have  arranged  with  the 
*^  publishers  of  this  valu- 
able home  plan  book  to  sell  a 
limited  quantity  to  Sunset 
readers  at  the  low  cost  of  $1  a 
copy.  In  the  book  there  are 
photographs  and  plans  for 
100  attractive  bungalows  and 
two-story  houses  (many  of 
Spanish  design)  especially 
suitable  for  building  in  the 
Pacific  West.  If  you  are  plan- 
ning to  build  a  new  home — 
even  in  the  far  distant  future 
— we  give  you  our  word  that 
this  is  the  very  book  you 
want.  In  this  valuable  book 
you  will  probably  find  just 
the  home  you  want  to  build. 
At  least  you  will  find  dozens 
of  ideas  which  you  will  want 
to  incorporate  into  your  plans . 

The  supply  is  limited  so  order 
your  copy  today. 


PRICE 

$-|  .00 

POSTPAID 

Quick  Delivery 
Guaranteed 


FILL    IN    CO  UPON 
CLIP    HERE    AND    MAIL 

SUNSET    MAGAZINE 

BOOK     DEPARTMENT 
1045  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco 

■  Here  is  a  dollar.  Please  send  me 
the  book  of  Western  house  plana 
tlint    you    recommend   so   highly. 

Name 

Address    .  .  

<:i«> 

State 10-32 
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The  Hotel 
Montclaik 

Lexington   Avenue 

49th  to  50th  Streets 

New  York 

Opposite  the 
Waldorf- 
Astoria 


800  MOOMS 

EVERY  ROOM 
AN  OUTSIDE  ROOM 

EVERY  ROOM  WITH  BATH 

A  RADIO  IN  EVERY  ROOM 

Single  Rooms 
From  S3. 00  per  day 

Double  Rooms 
From  $4.00  per  day 

American  Home  Cooking 

served  in 

A  Notable  Restaurant 

A  Short  walk  from 

Grand  Central  Station  and 

B  &  O  Motor  Coach  Station 

Ten  Minutes  by  Taxi  to  Penn.  Station 

Manager 
OSCAR  W.  RICHARDS 


Want  a  Position? 

For  men  and  women  who  want  employ- 
ment, here  is  a  good  job  with  a  steady 
monthly  income.  You  may  work  right 
in  your  own  home  town  and  build  up  a 
profitable  business  as  our  special  local 
subscription  representative.  For  full 
details,  write  NOW! 

I    Dept.  202 

I    SUNSET  Magazine,  Oct.  1932    | 

I    1045  Sansome  Street,  I 

I    San  Francisco,  Calif.  . 

YES — I  want  a  position.    What  is  your  offer? 

I  Name 1 

■  Street . 

■  Town . 

1  State I 


Airways 

Travel  Editor,  Sunset  Magazine: 

Would  you  please  send  me  information  on  rates 
and  schedules  for  a  trip  by  airplane  to  Chicago? 
Are  stopovers  permitted  and  for  how  long?  Any 
pamphlets  you  can  send  on  this  mode  of  transporta- 
tion will  be  helpful. — E.  B.,  Stockton,  California. 

If  you  have  ever  climbed  into  the 
warmth  and  comfort  of  a  large  tri- 
motored  plane,  heard  the  engines  warm- 
ing up,  taxied  down  the  field,  and  then 
suddenly  realized  that  you  were  leaving 
the  earth  utterly  behind  you  to  speed 
off"  into  the  night,  with  a  panorama  of 
lighted  cities  spread  below,  then  and 
only  then  can  you  know  the  thrill  of 
traveling  by  air!  Popular  as  this  mode 
of  transportation  is,  the  drastic  reduc- 
tions in  air  rates  have  been  an  added 
incentive.  The  one-way  fare  between 
San  Francisco  and  Chicago  is  now  $115; 
and  the  round  trip  rate  $207.  Stopovers 
are  permitted  at  any  landing  field  on  a 
round  trip  ticket,  and  while  the  ticket 
is  issued  for  a  30-day  limit,  an  extension 
of  time  is  granted  without  extra  cost. 
We  have  sent  you  booklets  giving  fur- 
ther information  necessary  for  the 
passenger. 

Trails  Through  the  Golden  West 

"Rewards  await  him  who  travels 
hopefully  with  an  elastic  schedule." 
With  this  philosophy  in  mind,  Robert 
Frothingham,  author  of  "Trails  Through 
the  Golden  West"  (McBride,  $3.50), 
treks  through  the  great  mysterious 
Southwest,  and  through  the  national 
parks  of  our  Central  and  Pacific  North- 
west. Covering  these  regions  by  rail, 
motor,  horseback,  or  afoot,  he  gives  in 
his  book  personal  experiences  as  he 
traverses  what  he  calls  the  most  spec- 
tacular region  in  the  world — and  Mr. 
Frothingham  has  traveled  far  and  wide. 
He  tells  of  the  desert  regions  from  Tuc- 
son to  Mexico,  of  Tombstone  in  its  early 
outlaw  days;  of  his  adventures  to  the 
Rainbow  Bridge;  of  his  inability  to 
describe  the  Grand  Canyon;  of  the  Petri- 
fied Forests,  strange  relics  of  a  day  when 
this  land  lay  under  water;  across  the 
Apache  Trail  he  goes;  through  somber 
Death  Valley;  Palm  Springs;  northward 
to  Yosemite,  Shasta,  Crater  Lake;  Yel- 
lowstone, Zion  and  Bryce;  and  back  to 
the  Painted  Desert  and  the  region  he 
loves.  Step  by  step  the  author  takes  his 
reader  in  vivid  reality  on  trips  that  may 
be  made  here  in  the  Golden  West.  Not 
only  does  "Trails  Through  the  Golden 
West"  serve  as  entertaining  reading,  but 
it  serves  excellently  and  adequately  as 
an  authentic  guide  to  anyone  likewise 
interested  in  that  store  of  scenic  treasure- 
that  is  Sunset  Land. 


Order  your  travel  books  through 
Sunset  Travel  Service  Department, 
1045  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 
Please  enclose  check  for  exact  amount 
of  book  when  ordering. 


Via  the 

Sunshine  Belt 

to  the  Orient— and 

ROUND 
WORLD 

HOMETOWN 

TO 
HOMETOWN 

$749 

First  Class! 

Have  you  dreamed  of  a  trip  Round 
the  World?  Of  adventures  and  thrills 
in  distant  lands?  Joyous  days  sight- 
seeing in  Hawaii,  Japan,  China, 
Philippines,  India,  Egypt,  Europe? 
Then  join  one  of  these  great  excur- 
sions on  President  Liners  Round 
the  Globe,  via  the  Sunshine  Belt  and 
the  Orient — for  no  more  than  it 
would  cost  just  to  stay  at  home. 

26,000  thrilling  miles.  Visits  in 
14  different  countries,  22  ports,  85 
cities  if  you  choose.  Take  85  days, 
or  take  six  months,  stopping  over 
as  you  please — then  continuing 
your  trip  on  another  Round  the 
World  President  Liner.  Either  way 
pay  only  $749,  First  Class — with 
full  privileges.  Outside  stateroom. 
Famous  meals.  All  sports.  Outdoor 
swimming  pools. 

See  your  local  travel  agent,  or 
Dollar  Lines,  at  once!  Reservations 
are  going  fast  at  this  bargain  fare 
— in  effect  until  December  31. 

Round  the  World  Sailings  from  l.os  An- 
geles and  San  Francisco  every  othtr  neek. 
Also  to  New  York,  via  the  Panama  (anal 
and  Havana. 

DOLLAR 

STEAMSHIP  LINES 

San  Francisco  ,  Oakland  .  I.<>\  Angeles 
San  Diego.  Seattle  .  Portland 


Dollar  Steamship  Lines 

31  1  California  Strict,  San  Francisco 

Please  tell  me  .ill  abooi  these  Specially 
Reduced  Excursions  Round  the  World. 


Name . 


Address  _ 
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SAFE 

FOR 

FEMININE 
HYGIENE 


TAKARA . . 

a  Cleansing, 
Feminine  Wash 

#  Takara  has  solved  problems 
of  feminine  hygiene  for  thou- 
sands of  women.  True  feminine 
daintiness  is  retiined  with  its  daily  use.    It  is  posi- 
tively SAFE,  and  may  be  used  as  often  as  desired. 

TAKARA  is  gentle  in  action,  cooling  and  refreshing. 
It  is  highly  recommended  by  physicians  and  trained 
nurses. 

tAt  all  leading  druggists 
Purchase  genuine  TAKARA  (lettering  always 
in  Japanese  characters  on  a  green  package), 
or  mail  coupon  Today  for  a   generous  trial 
i  package. 


TAKARA 


TAKARA  LABORATORIES,  32-9 

29  N.  Fourth  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Please  send  Free  trial  package,  Takara  Hygienic 
Powder  and   booklet  regarding  feminine  hygiene. 

Name 

Address 

City 


-State. 


LET    ME    ANALYZE   TOUR 
HANDWRITING  SDd 

and  abilities.   Interesting  and  helpful 
everyday  band,   and  inclose  50c. 

W.  Greenan  R.  4,  Box  646 


reveals  of  your  character 
Writ*1  me  in  ink,  in  your 

Santa  Cruz.  Calif 


EXPERIENCE 

Gained  in  a  Children's  Hospital 
evolved 

DR.    STEDMAN'S 

TEETHING    POWDERS 

Make  use  of  that  knowledge  today 
for  TOUR  baby. 

None  genuine  without 
this  trade-mark.  At  all 
MtSK,  Diucgiata. 


JAMES  H.  STEDMAN, 

E  VOL  A  ND 


U:1*1M 


Just  faded  out  when  I  used 

DR.  BERRY'S 
FRECKLE  OINTMENT 

.  .  .  the  SAFE  and  SURE  freckle-removing  cream.  Also  beau- 
tifies the  complexion.  Sold  for  40  years  .  .  .  satisfaction  guar- 
anteed .  .  .  65c.  'plus  tax).  At  your  druggist  or  order  from 
Dr.  C.  H.  Berry  Co.,  2975B  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


All  the  Family  Should  Use 

I  Cuticura  Talcum  ■ 


Western  Health  and  Beauty 

This  Month  Barbara  Lenox 
Discusses    Skin    Blemishes 


VyRINKLES,  blackheads,  double 
™  *  chins,  and  other  annoying  blem- 
ishes seem  to  affect  us  all  differently. 
Some  of  us  use  the  cover  up  method — 
layers  of  powder  to  cover  up  blackheads, 
and  a  permanent  wave  to  cover  up  dull 
tired  hair.  Some  accept  double  chins 
and  wrinkles  as  part  of  the  unpleasant 
things  that  have  to  be,  like  depressions, 


After  cleansing,  the  application  of  a  pure  light 
cream  to  the  delicate  skin  around  the  eyes  is 
important  as  a  protection  against  wrinkles. 
Photograph,  courtesy  of  the  Armand  Company 

and  colds,  and  weeds  in  the  garden. 
Some  declare  war  when  a  blemish  first 
appears,  and  that's  the  best  way  of  all, 
because  blemishes  are  persistent  stub- 
born things,  and  if  we  let  them,  they 
will  grow  and  flourish  until  they  dom- 
inate our  entire  appearance.  Like  any- 
thing else  worth  while,  a  clear  smooth 
skin  is  something  you  have  to  fight  for, 
and  the  fighting  should  not  be  by  fits 
and  starts.  It  should  be  a  day-to-day 
defense  against  all  the  enemies  of  youth 
and  beauty. 

There  are  enemies  which  attack  us 
from  within  and  without.  The  internal 
enemies  are  the  wrong  things  we  eat  and 
drink,  the  toxic  substances  caused  by 
fatigue  and  worry,  and  the  disorders  of 
the  different  glands.  The  enemies  from 
without  are  cold  and  wind  and  heat  and 
dust,  and  what  we  put  on  our  skins  and 
how  we  take  it  off.  Take  blackheads, 
coarse  pores,  oily  skin,  and  eruptions. 
You  can  completely  overcome  these  dis- 
orders if  you  will  persistently  fight  your 
enemies  from  within  and  without. 

Blackheads  mean  that  the  pores  are 
filled  with  oily,  fatty  matter.  They  are 
really  our  friends  because  they  give 
warning  that  there  is  trouble  ahead. 
The  blackhead  is  the  forerunner  of 
pimples  and  acne,  and  if  neglected  the 
oily  matter  locked  up  within  the  pores 
will  decompose  and  become  inflamed. 
The  enemies  from  within  are  rich  foods. 
Blackheads  thrive  on  chocolate  marsh- 
mallow  cake  and  waffles  dripping  with 
syrup  and  butter,  and  of  course  candy 
between   meals.     Vegetables   and   more 


vegetables,  and  fruits,  and  12  glasses  of 
water  a  day  are  what  is  needed. 

One  of  the  most  common  causes  of 
all  skin  disorders  is  said  to  be  constipa- 
tion, so  give  this  special  attention 
through  diet  and  exercise.  Every  day, 
try  this:  lying  flat  on  your  back,  raise 
knees,  draw  small  of  the  back  flat 
against  the  bed.  Draw  in  the  abdomen 
as  far  as  possible  then  push  out.  Do  this 
fifteen  times.  Occasionally  take  a  one- 
day  fruit  fast.  These  fasts  are  very 
popular  in  Europe,  especially  in  the  vine 
growing  sections  of  France.  The  regime 
is  simple.  Eat  nothing  but  grapes  all 
day,  and  drink  plenty  of  water.  (Other 
fruits  may  be  substituted  for  grapes.) 
For  longer  fasts  a  physician  should  be 
consulted. 

Improper  cleansing  is  responsible  for 
many  blackheads.  The  average  super- 
ficial washing  is  not  enough.  Everything 
must  be  immaculate — spotless  towels, 
cotton  instead  of  powder  puffs,  and  soap 
and  water  cleansing  twice. a  day.  Lather 
the  face,  rinse,  lather  again,  rinse,  then 
fill  the  bowl  with  ice  cold  water  and  slap 
on  the  face  with  hands  slightly  cupped 
for  fully  three  minutes,  and  be  sure  it  is 
three  minutes.  Skin  authorities  believe 
that  creams  should  be  used  sparingly  on 
skins  afflicted  with  these  disorders. 
There  are  certain  greaseless  preparations 
which  may  be  used  as  a  powder  base 
(names  furnished  on  request).  Always 
remove   old   make-up   before   applying 


Guard  the  chin  line  against  sagging  by  molding 
with  the  finger  tips  from  the  jaw  bone  under  the 
ear,  up  to  the  temple.  Never  shove.  Press  and  lift 

new,  and  keep  the  skin  clean,  very  clean. 
If  you  have  a  dry  skin,  it  means  a 
constant  battle  against  wind  and  heat 
and  dry  atmosphere.  Always  use  pro- 
tective lotions  during  the  day,  and  rich 
nourishing  creams  at  night.  For  cleans- 
ing use  creams  and  soap  and  water,  and 
be  sure  the  water  has  been  softened. 
A  western  woman  of  65  with  a  remark- 
ably fine  skin  says  she  always  washes 
her  face  in  distilled  water,  so  be  sure 
the  water  is   right.     There  are  special 
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Here  is  an  end 
to  toiling  with   toilets 

Once  women  scrubbed  and  scoured 
to  achieve  toilet  sanitation.  But  no 
more.  There  is  an  easier  way  that 
keeps  closet  bowls  pure  and  odor- 
less. Sani-Flush  is  simple  to  use  and 
accomplishes  cleanliness  that  was 
once  impossible. 

Just  sprinkle  a  bit  of  this  anti- 
septic, cleansing  powder  in  the  bowl 
(directions  on  the  can).  Flush  the 
toilet;  and  the  job  is  done.  The 
porcelain  is  spick-and-span  and 
sparkling.  The  unseen  trap  that  is 
impossible  to  clean  with  a  brush  is 
purified  and  safe.  And  Sani-Flush 
can't  harm  the  plumbing. 

At  grocery,  drug  and  hardware 
stores,  25c.  (Another  use  for  Sani- 
Flush  —  denning  automobile  radia- 
tors.   See  directions  on  can.) 


^NI-FL 

^cleans  closet 
Without    soti 


This  Boy 
Has  His 

Own 
Business 

If  you  want  to 
know  HOW  he 
does  it,  just 
write  your 
name  and  ad- 
dress below  and  mail  at  once  to 

Dept—  201— Oct. 
Sunset  Magazine,  San  Francisco 

Name Age 

Address 

Post  Office 


oatmeal  soaps  and  almond  meals  for 
very  sensitive  skins  (names  on  request). 

In  India  where  there  are  harems,  high 
caste  women  guard  their  beauty  as  their 
most  priceless  possession,  and  they  use 
scented  oils  and  herbs  blended  to  cen- 
tury-old formulas  to  protect  their  skins 
from  sun  and  wind.  Here  in  the  West, 
climatic  conditions  make  it  doubly 
necessary  to  protect  the  skin  with  oils 
and  creams.  Dry  skins  are  inclined  to 
wrinkle  easily. 

The  important  thing  with  wrinkles  is 
to  fight  them  when  they  first  appear. 
Pat  on  rich  nourishing  creams,  and  fight 
the  inside  enemies,  such  as  taut  nerves, 
quick  temper,  fatigue,  insomnia.  When 
we  worry  and  live  in  fear,  our  glands 
manufacture  toxins  instead  of  the  nice 
health-giving  fluids  they  are  supposed  to 
make,  and  we  look  old.  Double  chins 
hate  ice,  so  use  it  lavishly.  Close  mouth, 
thrust  out  lower  jaw,  and  while  chin  is 
tense  rub  with  ice.  Also  try  this  exer- 
cise: Stand  erect  and  thrust  out  lower 
jaw.  Drop  head  back;  still  keeping  jaw 
out,  bring  the  head  forward  and  at  the 
same  time  resist  the  movement  by  press- 
ing back  on  the  forehead  with  both  of  the 
hands. 

Perspiration  and  body  odors  are  com- 
mon blemishes  that  are  often  overlooked. 
A  good  deodorant  and  frequent  baths 
are  indispensable.  A  deodorant  should 
be  used  as  regularly  as  a  tooth  brush- — 
and  why  not  keep  a  bottle  in  the  kitchen 
to  use  after  handling  onions,  and  other 
odorous  but  excellent  foods? 

The  critical  age  of  the  face  is  said  to 
be  between  thirty  and  forty.  During 
this  time  we  either  lose  or  preserve  our 
facial  youth,  so  do  give  your  skin  a  little 
special  attention  even  if  you  have  to 
neglect  other  things.  Or  try  to  double 
up  on  things.  For  instance,  fill  two 
small  bowls  with  oil,  and  while  you  read 
your  paper  soak  an  elbow  in  each  dish. 
The  result  will  be  lovely  elbows  for  your 
sleeveless  dresses.  Next  month  we're 
going  to  give  you  a  lot  of  good  sugges- 
tions about  hair,  and  we  hope  you've 
tried  the  hot  oil  shampoo  we  talked 
about  last  month.  It  will  do  wonderful 
things  for  your  hair. 


Questions  and  Answers 

/  keep  my  nails  well  manicured  but  my  hands 
always  look  rather  red  and  dry.  What  can  I  do 
about  this? — Miss  E.  B.,  Grants  Pass,  Oregon. 

Try  rubbing  a  little  warm  oil  into  the  hands, 
and  each  day  shake  the  hands  vigorously  from  the 
wrists  as  if  you  were  trying  to  shake  them  off. 
Then  open  and  shut  them  quickly  stretching  the 
fingers  as  wide  as  you  can.  These  exercises  are  to 
increase  circulation  and  keep  the  fingers  supple. 
Always  wear  gloves  whenever  possible. 

What  is  the  best  thing  to  do  when  you  feel  tired? — 
Mrs.  C.  B.,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

A  well-known  physician  says  this  relaxing  exer- 
cise is  equal  to  six  hours  of  sleep  if  done  for  thirty 
minutes.  Lie  flat  on  your  back.  Lift  your  right 
leg  about  two  feet  from  the  bed,  then  let  it  down 
slowly.  When  your  heel  is  about  six  inches  above 
the  bed  drop  it  with  a  thud  like  a  dead  weight.  Do 
the  same  with  the  left  leg,  then  with  each  arm, 
then  just  lie  quietly  relaxed  for  as  long  as  possible. 


1  GLADLY 

WAX  FLOORS 


with. 


DRI-BRITE 

Jlquid  WAX 


It  Needs 


DRIES  BRIGHT 

IN  19  minutes! 


No!  Husbands  haven't 
changed  but  waxes  have. 
Until  recent  years  there 
was  no  way  to  wax  floors 
without  hard  work. 
That's  why  Dri-Brite 
flashed  into  popular  favor  so  fast.  It's  an 
amazing  new  kind  of  liquid  wax  requiring  no 
rubbing  or  polishing.  Now,  waxing  floors  is 
no  more  of  a  task  than  dusting — a  longer- 
lasting  finish  can  be  obtained  in  19  minutes 
without  any    back-breaking  drudgery  at  all. 

Cut  Housekeeping  Work  in  Half 

See  for  yourself  how  easy  house  cleaning  can 
be.  Use  Dri-Brite  on  your  kitchen  linoleum, 
your  hardwood,  composition  and  painted 
floors.  The  leading  manufacturers  of  flooring 
endorse  and  recommend  it.  Results  guaran- 
teed as  advertised  in  Good  Housekeeping 
Magazine.  Ask  your  local  dealer  today  for  a 
can  of  the  original  and  genuine  Dri-Brite 
Liquid  Wax.  Generous  trial  bottle  sent  for  10f!. 

WAR  N  I  N  G  I  Look  for  the  magician  on  every 
can  of  Dri-Brite.  It  is  your  assurance  that  you 
are  getting  the  original  and  genuine  Dri-Britr 
Liquid  Wax.  All  others  are  substitutes. 


Send  for  •      • 

GENEROUS  TRIAL  BOTTLE 


MiraculWax  Co.,  32  Front  St., San  Franctsco.Calif. 

□  Send  nictriallxntlcof  DRI-BRITE  Liquid 
Wax.  (I  enclose  10f  to  cover  mailing  I 
□  Send  nic  1  pint  can  of  DRI-BRITE  Liquid 
Wax,  (I enclose  75*0 
□  Send  me  1  qt.  can  of  DRI-BRITE  Liquid 
Wax.  (I  enclose  $1.25.)  tx-iosi 


Nar 


Address . 
City 


State- 
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A  Department  for  Amateur  Sportsmen 

Outdoor  Life  in  the  West 


T  T7ITH  the  opening  of  the  duck  sea- 
^  "  son  drawing  near  in  the  western 
states  a  few  words  on  the  painting  of 
decoys  would  seem  to  be  in  order.  When 
a  beginner  at  the  game  starts  out  to  re- 
paint his  imitation  ducks  he  wants  to  do 
the  job  right  as  he  sees  it,  so  he  uses 
brilliant  and  glossy  colors,  while  the  old 
timer  uses  a  flat  paint  that  will  not 
glisten.  We  don't  want  our  decoys  to 
shine  like  a  new  auto.  The  novice  also 
tries  to  get  in  all  of  the  various  colors 
and  shades  that  he  sees  on  the  fully 
feathered  mature  birds,  while  the  ex- 
perienced wild  fowler  merely  attempts 
to  get  the  general  color  scheme  of  the 
birds  on  his  wooden  blocks,  so  his  job 
is  an  easy  one  while  the  other  fellow 
makes  quite  a  task  of  it.  I  know  one 
chap  who  hunts  canvasbacks  and  blue- 
bills  as  well  as  sprig  and  teal,  and  when 
he  had  finished  buying  paints  for  his 
decoys  he  had  16  different  cans  of  color. 
For  the  ducks  named  only  five  colors  are 
needed. 

The  hunter  of  canvasbacks  and  blue- 
bills  will  need  white,  black  and  red,  and 
these  can  be  manipulated  best  if  bought 
in  the  form  of  white  lead  ground  in  oil, 
red  lead  in  the  same  form,  and  a  small 
can  of  flat  black.  In  mixing  the  colors 
plenty  of  turpentine  and  very  little  oil 
is  used,  for  it  is  the  oil  that  makes  the 
paint  glisten.  By  thinning  the  white 
lead  principally  with  "turps"  the  result- 
ing paint  will  be  chalky  white.  All  of  the 
paint  should  be  quite  thick  rather  than 
thin,  then  only  one  coat  will  be  required. 

As  a  general  rule  only  the  drakes  need 
be  painted.  Unlike  human  ladies,  the 
lady  ducks  require  very  little  paint,  for 
they  are  always  drab,  inconspicuous 
creatures  that  wear  neutrally  colored 
feathers. 

For  Canvasback  Decoys 

For  male  canvasbacks  a  coat  of  thick 
white  is  applied  on  the  back,  on  the 
sides  and  underneath.  The  white  parts 
of  all  of  the  wooden  blocks  are  finished 
before  any  other  color  is  used,  and  this 
should  be  carried  well  up  toward  the 
breast  and  back  toward  the  tail,  for  it 
is  the  white  portions  of  decoys  that  can 
be  seen  at  great  distances,  and  we  want 
plenty  of  it  to  show.  When  all  of  the 
white  parts  have  been  painted,  and  be- 
fore waiting  for  the  white  to  dry,  the 
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black  parts  are  next  taken  up.  The 
black  breast  of  a  drake  canvasback  is 
usually  carried  too  far  back  by  the 
novice.  The  black  should  not  extend 
back  farther  than  a  line  running  down 
from  the  back  of  the  duck's  neck,  and 
the  black  tail  should  be  short.  Starting 
at  the  tip  of  the  tail  the  black  must  be 
carried  forward  no  more  than  about  two 
inches,  then  a  thin  strip  of  black  is  run 
forward  on  each  side  for  a  distance  of 
three  or  four  inches  from  the  tail.  The 
next  step  is  to  make  the  faintly  lined 
grayish  back  from  which  the  bird  gets 
its  name.  This  can  be  done  easily  by 
wiping  most  of  the  black  paint  from  the 
brush  just  used  on  the  breast  and  tail 
and  then  running  the  brush  lightly  over 
the  back  to  make  faint  black  lines.  For 
the  head  the  red  lead  is  thinned  with 
plenty  of  turpentine  and  a  little  oil,  and 
a  small  amount  of  black  added  to  get  a 
color  somewhat  like  that  of  a  red  brick. 
When  all  of  the  heads  and  necks  have 
had  a  coat  of  this  reddish-brown  color, 
the  bills  are  then  painted  black  and  a 
faint  black  strip,  blending  with  the  red, 
is  then  run  from  the  bill  up  the  forehead 
and  over  the  top  of  the  head. 

Bluebills  are  painted  like  the  "cans" 
over  the  body,  breast  and  tail,  but  the 
head  and  neck  is  black  instead  of  red 
and  the  bill  is  bluish  instead  of  black. 
For  the  bill  of  a  bluebill  black  can  be 
added  to  the  white  to  get  a  pale  gray, 
which  will  answer  the  purpose  as  well 
as  blue. 

For  Pintails 

The  drake  pintail,  or  sprig,  as  he  is 
known  in  the  West,  requires  almost  the 


same  colors  as  the  male  canvasback. 
The  body  and  breast  are  covered  with 
the  thick  white,  the  tail  is  painted  black 
and  the  back  and  sides  are  stippled  with 
the  brush  used  on  the  tail  but  after  most 
of  the  black  paint  has  been  removed 
from  the  brush.  The  back  of  the  sprig 
is  a  darker  gray  than  that  of  the  canvas- 
back. The  whole  back  can  be  painted 
with  a  gray  made  by  adding  a  little  black 
to  white,  though  the  same  gray  effect 
can  be  obtained  by  stippling  over  the 
white  with  black.  While  the  back  of  a 
sprig  is  quite  gray,  the  sides  are  almost 
white,  so  very  little  stippling  should  be 
done  on  the  sides.  The  breast  should  be 
left  a  chalky  white,  for  it  is  the  white 
part  of  a  sprig  that  can  be  seen  at  a 
distance  and  we  want  flying  ducks  to  see 
our  decoys.  The  color  for  the  sprig 
heads  can  be  made  by  adding  black  to 
the  red  lead  until  a  shade  somewhat  like 
cinrfamon  is  obtained,  and  the  black  and 
bluish-gray  bill  can  be  handled  by  add- 
ing a  little  black  to  white  to  get  the  gray. 
The  bodies  and  heads  of  drake  teal 
can  be  painted  about  the  same  as  sprig, 
but  the  sides  of  the  bodies  are  not  left 
white.  The  gray  stippling  is  carried 
down  over  the  sides.  The  breast  re- 
quires a  sort  of  buff*  color  if  one  wishes 
to  be  exact,  but  a  satisfactory  shade  can 
be  made  by  mixing  a  small  amount  of 
black  with  red  lead  and  then  adding 
white.  This  will  not  be  the  shade  of  the 
breast  of  a  drake  teal,  but  when  the 
black  spots  the  size  of  green  peas  are 
placed  quite  thickly  on  the  breast,  the 
ground  color  is  not  so  important,  and 
the  little  teal  are  not  particular  "crit- 
ters" anyhow.  The  green  splash  on  each 
side  of  the  head  requires  a  dark  green, 
about  the  same  shade  that  will  be  used 
for  the  heads  of  mallards,  if  ducks  of 
that  kind  are  to  be  painted. 

For  Mallards 

For  mallards  the  black  and  white  can 
be  mixed  to  get  the  desired  shade  of  gr.iv 
for  the  back,  and  the  breast  can  be 
painted  with  a  shade  made  by  adding  a 
small  amount  of  black  to  the  red  lead. 
This  will  not  be  the  exact  color  of  a 
mallard's  breast,  but  the  ducks  will  not 
notice  the  difference  at  the  distance  at 
which  they  see  the  decoys. 

If  a  fellow  wishes  to  be  real  fancy  he 
can  dab  on  a  patch  of  brilliant  green  on 
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each  side  of  the  body  of  decoys  that 
represent  mallards,  teal  and  sprig,  but 
this  speculum,  as  it  is  called,  does  not 
show  to  any  extent  on  a  sprig  that  is 
sitting  on  the  water,  and  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  have  this  touch  of  color.  Of 
course,  a  hunter  can  go  to  any  extreme 
if  he  is  fussy,  but  if  he  makes  the  blocks 
appear  too  natural  he  may  run  into  the 
same  trouble  as  the  fellow  who  dupli- 
cated each  feather  with  all  of  its  mark- 
ings, and  the  decoys  looked  so  natural 
that  a  cat  ate  two  of  them.  That's  the 
story  at  any  rate. 

I  have  said  nothing  about  glass  eyes 
that  are  to  be  replaced,  because  they  are 
not  needed.  However,  if  a  shooter  must 
have  eyes  in  his  decoys  to  replace  those 
that  have  been  broken,  then  small  shoe 
buttons  pushed  into  the  holes  that  have 
been  filled  with  thick  white  lead  will 
make  fine  eyes. 

If  heads  that  have  been  broken  are 
to  be  replaced,  they  should  be  put  on 
with  long  screws.  For  mallards,  sprig 
and  canvasbacks  five-inch  screws  are  re- 
quired, while  4^  inch  are  long  enough 
for  bluebills  and  teal.  Bore  a  hole  the 
size  of  the  screw  through  the  forward 
part  of  the  decoy  and  in  line  with  the 
neck,  then  with  a  bit  slightly  smaller 
than  the  screw  bore  a  hole  up  into  the 
head.  Push  a  screw  through  the  hole  in 
the  body,  place  a  head  on  the  screw  and 
then  seat  the  head  rightly  with  a  screw- 
driver. Heads  attached  in  this  way  will 
not  break  as  they  do  when  put  on  with 
wooden  dowel  pins,  and  they  do  not 
become  loose  as  do  those  attached  with 
wooden  pins  that  swell  when  wet  and 
later  shrink  when  dry. 
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Home  Improvement 
Questions  Answered 

Will  you  please  send  me  the  back  issue  of  Sunset 
Magazine  in  which  appeared  directions  for  building 
an  adobe  house?  An  acquaintance  of  mine  has  a 
few  acres  near  Monterey  on  which  he  claims  is 
some  real  yellow  adobe  clay.  In  exchange  for  some 
of  this  acreage,  I  have  contracted  to  build  him  an 
adobe  house  and  would  like  all  the  particulars  I 
could  get  on  it. — T.  M.,  Oakland,  California. 

The  issue  of  Sunset  for  which  you 
inquire  has  been  sent  you  under  sep- 
arate cover.  We  suggest  also  that  you 
send  to  the  University  of  California, 
Extension  Division  for  their  free  circular 
on  "Adobe  Construction."  An  early 
issue  of  Sunset  Magazine  will  contain 
additional  ideas  for  this  type  of  con- 
struction. 

In  our  present  home  we  have  a  fireplace  of  dark, 
purplish  brick  built  out  into  the  room  from  floor  to 
ceiling.  It  makes  the  room  look  dark.  The  fireplace 
cannot  be  removed  without  damage  to  the  house  and 
so  I  am  wondering  if  it  might  not  be  painted.  If  so, 
what  kind  of  paint  and  what  color  should  I  use  to 
harmonize  with  the  rest  of  the  room,  in  which  brown 
predominates? — R.  B.,  Pleasanton,  California. 

It  will  be  very  easy  to  cover  the  pur- 
plish brick  of  the  fireplace  with  a  stucco 


You'll  Chuckle,  too... 


when  you  read  this 
fascinating  travel  book 

"Oh,  Ranger!" 

A  Book  About  the  National  Parka 

by 

Horace  M.  Albright 

and 

Frank  J.  Taylor 

illustrated  by 
Ruth  Taylor  White 


Even  the  rangers  read  it  with  relish 
— it  must  be  good! 


Reduced  to 

<fc  ~4        Former 
^  Price 

JL       $2.50 

While  the  Supply  Lasts 


Nc 


OW  you  can  have  this 
outstanding  book  of  Western  travel  for  a  fraction 
of  its  former  price.  You'll  enjoy  every  line  of  lore 
about  the  once  wild  and  woolly  West,  better  known 
in  modern  times  as  the  domain  of  the  National  Parks. 


f  ^\H,  Ranger !"  is  a  volume  of  light,  lively  reading  that 
^^  will  double  your  enjoyment  of  motoring,  camping, 
hiking  and  trail  riding  in  the  National  Parks  of  the  West. 
Also  an  ideal  gift  for  a  friend. 


Canyon 


.Moutvt 
Rainier 


"DROFUSELY  illustrated  with  thirty  beautiful  half 
tones  and  seventy'seven  lively  cartoons  and  an 
end'sheet  holiday  map  of  the  West  by  Ruth  Taylor 
White.  The  ccauthor  Frank  J.  Taylor  is  well  known 
to  Sunset  readers  through  his  travel  articles  and  the 
"Promised  Lands"  series. 


II)  Y  a  fortunate  arrangement  with   Stanford  University 

Press,  publishers  of  "Oh,  Ranger!",  we  are  able  to 

offer  this  fascinating  book  of  western  travel  and  outing  fun 

to  Sunset  readers  for  only  one  dollar  (former  price  $2.50). 


Glacier 


$-f  to   Sunset   readers,    while   the   edition    Lists.     Clip    the   coupon    below    and    send    to 
JLSunset  Book  Department,  with  one  dollar,  TODAY.  This  is  the  book  bargain  oi  the  houi ' 

Your  money  and  return  postage  refunded  if  you  are  not  satisfied. 


SUNSET  BOOK  DEPARTMENT, 

1045  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco 

Enclosed  is  one  dollar.    Please  send  me  "Oh,  Ranger!"  Sunset  Land's  great  travel  hook, 
right  away. 

Name 


Address . 
City      . 


State 
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Tiro  newt 

BRIGHT  SPOTS 

in  the  budget! 


•  If  ECONOMY  is  your  watchword,  here 
is  cheering  news  for  you.  Think  of  buy. 
ing  genuine  Eveready  Wireless-Electric 
Lights  for  less  than  50  cents  apiece! 

The  new  Eveready  Spotlight  Lantern, 
No.  10,  is  one  of  the  most  convenient 
little  lights  that  was  ever  built.  No  big- 
ger than  the  palm  of  your  hand,  and  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  in  thickness,  it  fits 
easily  into  a  coat  pocket.  But  don't 
think  because  of  its  size  that  it's  a  toy! 
Press  the  switch  and  it  shoots  out  a 
straight,  sharp  beam  of  light  of  sur- 
prising brilliance.  The  new  type  solid 
glass  spotlight  lamp  acts  as  a  lens,  in- 
tensifying the  light-beam  and  increasing 
its  range.  And  because  of  the  thick  glass 
construction  it  is  practically  unbreakable. 

This  brightly  enameled  little  red  lan- 
tern can  be  hung  on  a  nail  or  hook  wher- 
ever it's  needed,  or  carried  in  your  hand. 
You'll  find  a  dozen  uses  for  it,  indoors 
and  out.  At  all  leading  stores.  Only  49 
cents,  complete  with  batteries! 


#  Then  there's  a  new  Ever- 
eady Flashlight,  No.  2639, 
that  is  amazingly  low  in 
price.  It's  a  handsome  two- 
cell  light  of  the  fixed-focus- 
ing type,  regulation  size. 
The  black  and  silver  striped 
metal  tube  is  equipped  with 
cadmium  (rust  proof)  fit- 
tings. It's  strong  and  sturdy 
in  construction,  suitable  for 
all  ordinary  flashlight  uses. 
At  all  leading  stores,  com- 
plete with  batteries,  for 
only  39  cents!  Ribbon 
marking  on  case  covered 
bv  trade-mark. 


•  Eveready  Flashlight  Batteries  have 
longer  life  because  of  the  metal  top.  No 
old-f  ashianed     wax-compound     seal. 

EVEREADY 

Wiatthtighttt  &  lotteries 


NATIONAL  CARBON   COMPANY,   Inc. 

(General  Offices:  New  York,  N.  Y. 

I  nit  of  J  J      and  Carbon 

Corporation 


Union  Carbidr 
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and  concrete  wall  coating,  using  one  of 
the  lighter  colors,  such  as  cream,  to  liven 
up  the  room  generally.  A  color  card  on 
which  suitable  shades  are  marked  is 
being  sent  you. 

Having  just  computed  building  operations  on  a 
small  redwood  cabin  in  the  hills  near  San  Jose,  I  am 
interested  in  suggestions  for  inexpensive  and  prac- 
tical curtains.  Also,  do  you  have  any  information 
or  suggestions  for  a  rustic,  comfortable  davenport  or 
similar  article  of  furniture  which  would  blend  with 
the  redwood  interior  of  the  cabin? — Mrs.  J.  C,  San 
Jose,  California. 

We  have  sent  you  a  pamphlet  illus- 
trating some  pieces  of  Monterey  furni- 
ture which  would  be  suitable  for  your 
redwood  cabin.  This  Monterey  furni- 
ture is  finished  in  two  colors,  an  old 
wood  that  would  blend  with  the  back- 
ground of  your  rooms,  or  an  antique 
straw  color  that  would  be  a  happy  con- 
trast. We  have  sent  also  samples  of 
rough  weave  fabrics  as  suggestions  for 
the  curtains  at  your  windows  and  for  the 
covering  on  the  upholstered  pieces. 

I  have  a  small,  round  table  that  has  a  glossy,  red 
mahogany  finish.  The  top  was  badly  checked  from 
the  sun  so  I  decided  to  refinish  it.  I  sandpapered 
the  table,  then  decided  that  I  should  take  off  the  old 
varnish  which  I  did  by  using  a  solution  of  sal  soda. 
J  next  covered  the  table  with  stain  and  varnish  mixed, 
giving  it  four  coats.  Now  that  the  table  is  dry,  it 
looks  rough,  as  if  it  might  have  had  a  little  grit  on 
the  table  to  begin  with,  although  I  took  special  care 
to  clean  it  thoroughly .  What  can  I  do  now  to  make 
the  table  top  smooth? — L.  J.,  Seattle,  Washington. 

It  is  possible  that  dust  settling  on  the 
varnish  before  it  was  dry  is  responsible 
for  the  gritty  appearance  of  the  table 
top.  It  is  more  likely,  however,  that  the 
varnish  was  not  really  hard  when  you 
sandpapered  the  surface.  The  varnish, 
as  we  term  it,  "rolled  up  under  the 
paper."  The  sand  probably  dug  into 
the  fresh  varnish  and  particles  of  the 
gum  which  had  "rolled  up,"  came  off; 
these  in  turn  would  work  into  the  final 
coat  of  varnish.  The  thing  to  do  now  is 
to  sandpaper  it  well,  dust  it  off  and 
apply  another  coat  of  varnish.  If  two 
coats  are  to  be  applied,  the  first  one 
should  be  allowed  to  stand  at  least 
twenty-four  hours  before  sanding  and 
re-varnishing.  Forty-eight  hours  will  be 
even  safer. 


li'tf  &  /oocLT-cle^ 

to  dampen  the 
paper  on  which 
you  empty  the 
dust  from  the 
vacuum  cleaner. 
Be  sure,  though, 
to  have  a  dry  pa- 
per under  the 
dampened  one. 


What 
Wouldn't 
You  Do 
for  Them 


YET  you  may  be  overlooking  the  most 
vital   thing  of  all  for   their  future 
security    and    happiness — MONEY. 

If  you  were  taken  away  tomorrow, 
what  would  they  have  to  live  on?  Could 
the  children  go  on  through  school? 
Could  mother  earn  enough  for  them? 

Life  insurance  is  now  sold  by  mail  at 
so  small  a  cost  NO  ONE  need  be  without 
I  its  splendid  protection.  We  now  offer 
a  special  old  line,  legal  reserve  life 
policy  for  as  low  as  $4.13  at  age  35  (other 
ages  in  proportion) — a  policy  paying 
you  $1,000.  with  an  additional  $5,000 
special  travel  accident  benefit;  dis- 
ability benefits,  loan  values,  and  other 
advantages.  Think  of  it!  No  family 
can  afford  to  be  without  such  protec- 
tion, at  so  trifling  a  cost. 

We  seU  entirely  by  mail,  hence  these 
savings — no  agents'  commissions,  no 
medical  fees,  no  extras,  no  red  tape. 
YOU  save  the  difference. 

Mail  the  coupon  below.  We  will  send 
you  a  free  sample  policy  which  you  can 
judge  for  yourself.  If  you  like  it.  keep 
it.  If  you  don't,  there's  not  a  cent  of 
cost  or  obligation. 

For  your  own  peace  of  mind,  for  the 
security  of  those  you  love,  get  this  low- 
cost  protection  while  you  CAN.  Mail 
the  coupon  now. 

FREE!     Mail  this  coupon  TODAY   for 
sample    policy    and    complete    details. 


Union  Mutual  Life  Company  of  Iowa,   i.Box  201) 
Des  Moines.  Iowa. 

Send  me  above  described  Free  sample  policy 
and  complete  detail" — this  is  not  to  obligate  i 
in  any  way. 


Name 

Addr<-»»  

Age Occupation 
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From  a 
Seattle  Home  Maker 

Co  often  curtain  tops  look  untidy. 
^This  is  true  even  in  the  case  of  new 
curtains.  The  condition  can  be  reme- 
died by  a  simple  method — making  a 
narrower  heading.  A  half-inch  heading 
stands  up  as  a  heading  should,  whereas 
an  inch  or  wider  heading  lops  over  the 
rod,  causing  the  Untidy — or  shall  we 
say  unfresh? — appearance  in  curtains. 

•  • 

The  most  satisfactory  tie-backs  for 
ruffled  curtains  are  shaped.  They  are 
wider  in  the  center,  and  narrower  at  the 
ends.  This  type  of  tie-back  holds  the 
curtain  more  firmly  in  place,  by  sup- 
plying width  where  it  is  needed,  and  is 
not  so  likely  to  resemble  a  string  as  is 
a  straight  tie-back. 

•  * 

A  room  can  often  be  made  more  inter- 
esting through  the  introduction  of  hu- 
morous notes.  I  saw  an  appealing  addi- 
tion of  this  sort  in  a  living  room  yester- 
day. The  object  was  a  pair  of  book  ends, 
made  from  walnut.  Nestled  on  each 
was  a  saucy  little  bird  made  from  East 
Indian  nuts.  Each  was  a  colorful  little 
fellow,  with  a  tan  body,  blue  head,  pale 
green  bill  and  copper  topknot,  quite  in 
keeping  with  other  colors  .in  the  living 
room.  Try  adding  a  note  of  humor  to 
your  home  and  you  will  add  interest. 

•  • 

Have  you  discovered  the  individuality 
of  hanging  book  shelves?  Grouped  with 
other  furniture,  they  form  such  a  deco- 
rative note.  Yet  they  are  entirely  prac- 
tical. I  saw  some  attractive  reproduc- 
tions the  other  day  in  walnut  and  maple 
wood.  They  had  three  shelves,  several 
feet  long,  and  turned  spindle  ends.  Best 
of  all,  like  most  lovely  things,  they  are 
now  within  the  means  of  the  average 
pocketbook. 

•  • 

Should  you  desire  individuality  in  a 
wall  hanging,  take  plenty  of  time  to 
shop  around.  By  taking  her  time,  one 
of  my  friends  found  a  beautiful  piece  of 
antique  Turkish  material.  It  has  a  soft 
copper-colored  ground,  embroidered  in 
pewter  and  brass.  It  seems  to  echo  the 
lovely  old  hand-wrought  copper  wood 
basket  and  the  antique-brass  lighting 
fixtures,  and  adds  a  decidedly  individual 
note  to  my  friend's  living  room. 

•  * 

If  you  are  looking  for  individual  table 
mats,  you  will  be  delighted  to  hear  about 
the  new  "rust  prints."  They  are  printed 
in  rust,  on  cream  linen,  and  add  that 
warm  color  to  a  scheme  which  has  here- 
tofore been  hard  to  find  in  small  articles. 
We  found  some  other  pretty  little  rust- 
colored  objects  in  Chinatown.  They 
were  cups  for  holding  salted  nuts.  The 
inside  was  gold,  and  the  outside  rust, 
with  an  all-over  gold  design.  It's  fun 
eating  nuts  out  of  such  attractive  cups. 
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Cabins 
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J  CAMP  AND 

CABIN 


IS  IN  THIS 

Sunset 

CAMP 


AND 


CABIN 

BOOK 


20  CABIN  PLANS,  in- 
eluding  cabins  of  log,  stone 
and  frame  construction. 

•  • 

100  IDEAS  for  building 
and  decorating  the  vaca- 
tion home. 

•  • 
RUSTIC      FURNITURE 
and  how  to  make  it. 

•  • 

30  CAMP  RECIPES  by 
Old  Timers* 

•  • 
CAMPING    EQUIP- 
MENT. 

•  • 

GRUB  LISTS  for  hikers, 
campers  and  those  who 
pack  in. 

•  • 

Care  and  Cooking  of  FISH 
and  GAME. 


Order  Today! 

The  supply  of  books 
is  going  fast.  Get 
yours  today  to  avoid 
disappointment.  If 
not  entirely  satisfied 
return  the  book  and 
we  will  refund  your 
money. 


CONTAINS  hundreds  of  cabin  ideas, 
and  a  wealth  of  plans,  pictures  and 
diagrams  that  will  make  it  easy  for  you  to 
build  and  possess  the  vacation  home  of 

your  dreams and  a  whole  pack-kit 

of  ideas  on  Western  outdoor  life,  hunting, 

fishing,  and  camping ideas  that  will 

add  to  the  enjoyment  of  your  outdoor  life 
and  save  you  many  times  the  slight  cost 
of  the  book. 

A  64-page  book,  pack-full  of  the  best 
ideas  collected  by  Sunset  Magazine  in 
three  years  from  over  200,000  readers  who 
have  learned  every  angle  of  cabin  building 
and  outdoor  life  from  practical  experience. 

Whether  you  are  building  a  cabin,  going 
on  a  camping  trip,  packing  in,  or  just  plan- 
ning, you  will  want  this  book  at  once. 
Contains  every  trick  of  the  old-timers'  bag, 
will  add  to  your  comfort,  improve  your 
camp  cooking,  even  help  you  catch  a  few 
more  fish,  and  increase  your  vacation  fun 
for  years  to  come.  Order  your  copy  today 
then  give  it  up  if  you  can. 


SEND  IN  THE  COUPON  AND 

Order  by  mail  or  buy  it  over  the  counter  from 
your  book  store  or  department  store,  leading 
outing  supply  stores  or  from  any  store  of  the 

Western  Auto  Supply  Co. 
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This  Month  in 
Bay  Region  Gardens 


T)  LANT  poppies  now.  The  Iceland 
■*•  Poppy  has  become  very  popular — 
especially  in  the  fine  new  shades  of 
orange,  yellow  and  pink.  (The  Sunbeam 
is  a  good  strain  as  are  also  the  Grendon 
hybrids.)  Seeds  of  these  should  be  sown 
now  in  the  border  where  they  are  to 
flower.  Use  good  seed  and  sow  very 
thinly  in  a  well-prepared  soil  containing 
plenty  of  leaf  mold.  Another  fine  poppy 
worth  growing  is  Papaver  pilosum,  a  per- 
ennial having  large  single  flowers  of  soft 
apricot,  with  yellow  stamens.  While 
blue  delphiniums  are  more  generally 
grown  here  in  the  West  we  often  neglect 
the  scarlet  cardinale  native  to  California, 
which  when  grown  reaches  a  height  of 
three  feet  high  or  more.  Seed  of  this 
native  delphinium  may  be  sown  or  estab- 
lished plants  obtained  for  planting  at 
this  time. 

Prize  pansies,  envied  by  everyone, 
must  be  planted  not  later  than  this 
month  if  early  flowers  are  desired.  For 
super  pansies,  sow  the  seed  of  Geneva 
Super  Giants  and  Jumbo  strain.  Violas 
are  also  very  desirable.  Among  the  best 
of  these  are  Jersey  Gem,  Sutton's  Apri- 
cot, Blue  Perfection,  Jersey  Jewel  and 
Haslemere.  Lord  Nelson  is  a  rich  purple. 
Seeds  of  violas  may  be  sown  at  this  time 
in  well-prepared  seed  beds.  In  a  well- 
arranged  garden  a  color  scheme  of  solid 
colors  in  pansies  or  violas  is  very  pleas- 
ing, giving  a  cheerful  touch  for  many 
months  in  the  year. 

Platycodons  (somewhat  like  large 
campanulas — of  lovely  porcelain  blue 
growing  to  a  height  of  18  inches  or 
more)  are  of  great  value.  Seeds  of  these 
may  be  sown  now.  Delphiniums  may 
still  be  sown.  Seeds  of  choice  hybrids 
of  a  prize  strain  secured  from  a  reliable 
source  should  produce  some  interesting 
types  for  next  season's  flowering.  Trol- 
lius  (globe  flowers)  are  not  as  well  known 
as  they  deserve  to  be.  They  are  valu- 
able perennials  and  useful  as  cut  flowers. 
The  following  varieties  of  trollius  de- 
serve a  place  in  the  garden:  Golden 
Globe;  Ledebouri;  Goliath;  Etna,  and 
Lemon  Queen.  These  all  thrive  in  ordi- 
nary good  garden  loam  and  can  easdy 
be  grown  from  seed.  Pyrethrum  roseum 
hybrids  are  very  beautiful  and  are  useful 
as  cut  flowers  or  for  the  border.    Plant 


now. 


Chrysanthemums 

If  chrysanthemums   are   grown    in   a 
very  exposed  position  they  should  now 


be  covered  with  cheese  cloth  to  protect 
the  blooms  which  should  be  well  devel- 
oped by  this  time.  The  plants  should  be 
carefully  watched  for  aphis  and  sprayed 
with  a  pyrethrum,  or  nicotine  insecti- 
cide, to  keep  these  and  other  trouble- 
some pests  in  check.  Special  care  must, 
however,  be  taken  to  use  the  insecticide 
carefully  in  order  to  avoid  damaging  the 
blooms.  Check  the  ants  and  thus  avoid 
mealy  bug  and  aphis  at  the  roots. 
Mulching  with  tobacco  meal  will  be  ad- 
vantageous and  help  to  retain  moisture. 
All  the  plants  must  be  well  staked. 

Dahlias 

Dahlias  still  need  disbudding  to  in- 
sure large  blooms.  Irrigation  and  culti- 
vation should  be  thorough  and  given 
once  a  week.  Before  the  plants  finish 
blooming  it  will  be  well  to  mark  them 
by  label  and  also  to  make  a  note  of  their 
behavior.  If  you  are  growing  seedlings 
such  notes  should  cover  complete  details 
as  to  fertilizing  given,  etc.  Any  plants 
which  did  not  come  up  to  expectations 
can  be  discarded  another  year.  Garden 
records  are  useful  for  checking  all  garden 
subjects — you  should  get  the  habit  of 
keeping  a  garden  note  book. 

Perennial  Borders 

This  will  be  clean-up  month  in  the 
perennial  border.  Hardy  asters,  phlox, 
delphiniums,  hollyhocks  and  the  like 
should  be  cut  back  at  this  time.  This  is 
also  a  good  time  to  dig  and  sub-divide 
the  larger  clumps  to  fill  up  any  existing 
spaces.  Any  leaves  or  decayed  matter 
may  be  dug  in  and  the  border  may  be 
well  fertilized  at  this  season. 

Growing  Plants  in  Windy  Situations 

Those  who  desire  to  make  gardens  in 
windswept  places  often  get  discouraged 
at  their  first  attempts  but  this  should 
not  be  the  case.  Here  in  Central  Cali- 
fornia we  have  many  subjects  hardy 
enough  to  withstand  wind  while  the 
more  tender  varieties  can  be  planted 
after  a  screen  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs 
has  been  established.  A  few  of  the  hardy 
trees  and  shrubs  are:  Casuarina;  tama- 
rix;  pines;  cotoneasters;  cratageous;  pit- 
tosporums;  lyonothamnus;  spruce;  cy- 
press; California  bay  tree;  California 
cherry;  redwoods;  Acacia  latifolia;  lepto- 
spermum,  and  privet.  The  last  three 
named  are  useful  subjects  as  a  hedge  and 
may  be  planted  at  this  time.    They  will 


Bv 
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make  an  excellent  screen  or  wind  break. 
The  distance  for  planting  acacia  or  lep- 
tospermum  is  three  to  five  feet  apart 
according  to  the  height  and  thickness 
of  the  screen  required.  Such  plants  in 
four-inch  pots  or  one-gallon  cans  may 
be  obtained  from  your  nurseryman. 
Privet  may  be  planted  with  bare  roots 
but  should  be  cut  back  to  a  few  inches 
of  the  ground  to  encourage  branching 
habit.  Among  the  flowering  shrubs 
which  stand  the  wind  are  California  lilac 
(in  variety);  Spanish  and  Scotch  broom; 
heather;  mock  orange;  spirea;  deutzia. 
and  flowering  quince.  Most  hardy  per- 
ennials (such  as  Shasta  daisy;  hollyhock; 
lupins;  California  poppies;  achillea;  an- 
chusa;  Michaelmas  daisy;  phlox;  gail- 
lardia;  wallflowers;  dianthus  and  geum) 
will  grow  in  a  windy  situation.  Hardy 
annuals  one  may  grow  are:  Sunflowers; 
calendula;  stocks;  gilia;  mignonette; 
portulaca;  godetia;  clarkia,  and  nastur- 
tium. Some  of  the  more  tender  flowers 
may  be  planted  on  the  protected  side  of 
the  house  or  as  soon  as  a  screen  hedge 
has  been  established.  Among  the  hardy 
climbers  for  a  windy  situation  are  lom- 
cera  or  honeysuckle;  jasmines;  wistaria; 
English  ivy  and  Boston  ivy. 

Lawns 

Regular  weeding,  cutting  and  water- 
ing of  the  lawn  are  important  at  this 
time.  Feeding  will  also  help  to  produce 
dark  green  lawns  providing  the  plant 
food  is  properly  applied.  We  could 
write  a  whole  lot  on  this  plant  food  prob- 
lem for  lawns  and  then  not  exhaust  the 
subject  and  we  could  also  mention  a  lot 
of  fertilizers.  However,  we  know  that 
the  more  you  take  out  of  the  soil  the 
more  you  have  to  put  back  and  every 
time  you  mow  the  lawn  you  have  re- 
moved a  lot  of  plant  growth  which 
required  plant  food  to  produce  and  this 
plant  growth  reduced  to  ashes  and  re- 
turned to  the  soil  would  also  help.  After 
each  cutting  the  sprinklers  should  be 
turned  on  to  protect  the  lawn  from  being 
burnt  after  its  close  shave.  For  many 
years  we  have  observed  this  trouble  but 
the  practical  gardener  has  found  that 
regular  watering  builds  up  a  lasting  turf. 

I  Will  Help  You 

Don't  forget  that  I  am  glad  to  help 
Sunset  readers  with  their  garden  prob- 
lems. I  have  gardened  here  in  the  Bay 
Region  for  many  years  and  feel  that  I 
can  discuss  intelligently  any  phase  of 
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for  fall  planting 


DUTCH  TULIPS 
and  HYACINTHS 

.  .  .  AMERICAN   GROWN 
DAFFODILS  NOW  READY 

Now  is  the  time  to  sow  seed  of 
Cineraria,  Morse's  Extra  Large 
Flowering  Nemesia,  Triumph 
mixed. 

Stocks,  Perpetual,  Imperial  and 
Nice  types  all  producing  a  very  high 
percentage  of  fine,  large,  double 
flowers. 

Sweet  Peas,  plant  as  early  as 
possible  the  Early  Flowering  Types 
for  winter  blooms.  And  try  to  plant 
the  late  flowering  or  standard 
types  in  November  and  December 
for  next  spring  and  summer  blooms. 
They  will  produce  stronger  plants 
and  larger  flowers. 

Remember  beet  and  carrot  seed 
may  be  sown  any  day  of  the  year 
in  California. 


BUY  FERRY S  SEEDS 


FERRY-MORSE  SEED  CO 

500  Paul  Ave.,  San  Francisco. 

New  Fall  Bulb  Catalogue  now  ready. 
Send  Name  and  Address.  Mention 
Sunset  Magazine. 


western  gardening.  When  you  write  me, 
though,  be  sure  to  put  in  a  stamped, 
self-addressed  envelope  for  my  reply. 
I  may  be  rich  in  garden  experience  but 
otherwise  my  budget  is  limited.  Be 
sure,  too,  to  state  your  garden  questions 
clearly  and  completely.  I  am  no  mind 
reader. 

Bulbs  for  October 
Planting 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

and  the  color  range  enlarged,  though  it 
already  gives  us  white,  buff,  yellow, 
orange,  scarlet  and  many  pinks,  roses 
and  blends,  some  quite  double,  others 
single  like  huge  buttercups  in  shape. 
The  flowers  are  excellent  for  cutting.  In 
the  garden  they  are  best  grown  in  groups 
or  masses,  and  mixtures  are  perfectly 
satisfactory  as  all  the  colors  blend  beau- 
tifully. They  much  prefer  a  light,  sandy 
loam  to  any  of  the  heavy  clay  or  adobe 
soils,  and  in  California  do  better  with 
only  morning  sun  than  in  its  all-day  glare. 
In  cooler  climates  give  them  full  sun. 

Soak  the  little  tooth-shaped  tubers  for 
two  or  three  hours  and  then  plant  them 
about  three  inches  deep  and  eight  or  ten 
inches  apart,  with  prongs  pointing  down. 
In  warm  climates  they  need  no  protec- 
tion, but  in  Oregon  and  Washington 
they  had  better  be  given  a  good  covering 
of  peat  moss  or  leaves  for  winter  shelter; 
in  really  severe  climates  they  cannot  be 
safely  planted  until  spring,  which  greatly 
reduces  their  value  as  they  do  best 
where  they  flower  while  it  is  still  cool. 

The  many  failures  in  growing  these 
ranunculus  are  not  due  to  culture  but 
to  the  fondness  of  birds  for  their  young 
leaves,  a  passion  I  might  almost  call  it, 
so  great  that  in  some  gardens  they  never 
allow  a  shoot  to  appear  above  the 
ground.  Where  these  conditions  are  met 
the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  cover  the 
patches  or  beds  with  chicken  wire  of 
small  enough  mesh  to  keep  the  birds  out 
and  high  enough  above  the  ground.  A 
very  good  gardener  tells  me  that  he  has 
found  an  early  spraying  with  arsenate 
of  lead  effective  in  discouraging  their 
attentions.  After  the  tops  have  made 
some  growth  and  become  tougher  the 
birds  leave  them  alone.  Though  the 
purchase  of  the  dried  roots  is  the  easiest 
way  to  get  these  ranunculus  and  the 
only  way  to  have  them  next  spring,  it  is 
worth  while  noting  that  they  are  just 
as  easy  to  raise  from  seed  as  Primula 
malacoides  or  winter-flowering  stocks, 
and  if  sown  in  midsummer  they  will 
flower  profusely  next  spring. 
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when  washing 
wool  blankets,  to 
dry  them  on  cur- 
tain stretchers. 
This  prevents 
shrinking. 


A  Special  VALUE- 
20 

£*  V/    Large,  Double-Nose 

NARCISSUS 

BULBS 

A  Complete  Narcissus  Garden 

$1.85 

Sunset's 

legion  of  garden-making  readers 
will  recognize  this  as  an  out- 
standing value.  These  large, 
true-to-name  bulbs  have  been 
selected  to  give  you  a  succession 
of  blooms,  lasting  from  Febru- 
ary until  the  middle  of  April. 
We  know  of  no  other  garden 
investment  which  will  give  you 
so  much  beauty  at  so  little  cost. 
Representatives  of  all  impor- 
tant types  are  included: 

SOL1EL  D'OR; 

GOLDEN  SCEPTRE; 

SPRING  GLORY; 

KING  ALFRED; 

BARII  CONSPICUUS; 

LAURENS  KOSTER; 

LORD  KITCHENER; 

TRESSERVE; 

WHITEWELL; 

and  JULIET. 


~*   each  of  the  above, 
Z\J  large,  double-nosed 

bulbs $-|  .85 

FfRefer  To   Our  Special!] 
[[Narcissi  Collection  No.l  J] 

POSTAGE   PAID  TO 
THE  5th  ZONE 


Imported  HOLLAND 

Bulbs  .  .  .  TULIPS  and 
HYACINTHS  ready  early 
in  October. 


Visit  us 

AT   NILES  — 


See  romantic  "Old  Adobe"  and  30C 
acres  of  living  beauty-  Sacramento 
people  should  see  our  new  Sacra- 
mento Show  Garden  and  Sales  Yard, 
3149  Folsom  Boulevard. 


CALIFORNIA 

NURSERY  CO. 

Established  1865  George  C.  Rocding  Jr.    Pw.». 

NILES,  CALIFORNIA   — 

Enclosed  is  $1.85  (check  or  money  order)  for  which 
please  send  mc  the  California  Nursery  Co.  SPE- 
CIAL NARCISSI  COLLECTION  No.  1. 

Name 

Address 

City State 

6  31IC 
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BEWARE 

the  Mysterious  Stranger 

ALMOST  every  newspaper  carries 
-£*-  the  tragic  story  of  another  child 
lost,  another  home  broken  up,  another 
frantic  mother  and  father.  And  the 
pity  of  it  is — no  one  ever  knows  where 
kidnappers  will  strike  next. 
Where  are  your  children  now — at  this 
moment?  Do  you  know  they  are  safe? 
.  .  .  To  keep  an  eye  on  them  all  the 
time  is,  of  course,  impossible.  That 
is  why  thousands  of  parents  have 
enclosed  their  yards  with  Cyclone 
Fence.  Every  hour  of  the  day  and 
night  this  unclimbable  barrier  pro- 
tects you  and  yours,  besides  bringing 
a  new  enjoyment  of  undisturbed 
home-life. 

Write  for  booklet  showing  many  types 
of  fence  suitable  for  your  property. 


1     ■ 


one 


Cyclone — not  a 
"type"  of  fence 
— b u  I  fence 
madeexclusively 
by  Cyclone 
Fence  Company 
and  identified  by 
this  trade  mark. 

pence 

STANDARD   FENCE   COMPANY 

Oakland,  Calif.  Portland,  Oregon 

Los  Angeles        San  Francisco  Seattle 

Ufa 

SUBSIDIARY  OF  UNITEDl^  .STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION 

Pacific  Coast  Division  of 

CYCLONE  FENCE  COMPANY 

General  Offices:  Waukegan,  111. 
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Grow  Violas  for  Variety 


By  Helen  Yates  Hilscher 


A  LL  flower  lovers  are  familiar  with 
■**■  the  large  velvety  viola  clusters  in 
florists'  windows  but  few  realize  that 
violas  are  among  the  hardiest  and  sim- 
plest of  bedding  flowers  to  raise.  With 
a  little  care  and  the  right  fertilizer,  their 
showy  blossoms  will  grow  three  inches 
across,  full  and  fluted,  in  the  most 
exquisite  pastel  shades  imaginable. 

Originally,  the  viola  was  a  cross  be- 
tween the  wild  English  pansy  and  the 
ordinary  little  blue  viola  of  the  Swiss 
Alps.  Now,  after  years  of  hybridizing, 
there  are  over  500  species  of  violas.  One 
of  the  best-known  varieties  is  the  Radio. 

This  popular  Radio  viola  was  created 
by  Francis  W.  Davis  of  Lafayette 
Square,  San  Francisco.  Among  florists 
on  the  West  Coast,  he  is  known  as  "the 
viola  man" — and  he  named  his  perfect 
lavender  viola  the  Radio  because  at  the 
time  he  was  broadcasting  on  viola 
culture. 

Mr.  Davis  has  spent  his  lifetime  hy- 
bridizing violas  and  he  now  has  88  dis- 
tinct varieties  of  his  own.  He  received 
his  early  horticultural  training  in  Ireland 
with  his  father,  considered  the  greatest 
viola  authority  in  Europe,  according  to 
the  Horticultural  Dictionary,  compiled 
by  Nicholson  of  Kew  Gardens. 

With  his  wife  and  lovely  blonde 
daughter,  Helen  (who  seems  to  be  as 
ardent  and  expert  a  viola  "fan"  as  her 
father)  Mr.  Davis  lives  in  the  rambling 
old-fashioned  home  high  up  on  forgotten 
Lafayette  Square  in  the  heart  of  San 
Francisco,  serenely  overlooking  terrace 
on  terrace  of  violas  in  a  waving  sea  of 
color  in  every  direction. 

At  a  recent  Garden  Club  Show  at 
Hillsborough,  California,  one  of  the  most 
arresting  exhibits  was  Mr.  Davis'  artis- 
tic "carpet  of  violas"  spreading  below 
the  curving  lines  of  a  graceful  iron  urn. 

A  few  of  his  favorite  varieties  are 
listed  here: 

(1)  Smoke — a  gorgeous  reddish-pur- 
ple blossom  unique  for  its  curious  curled 
petals  which  resemble  a  wisp  of  smoke, 
when  opening.  (2)  Princess  Alice — a 
large  perfect  Alice  Blue  blossom,  dain- 
tily ruffled  and  feminine.  One  of  the 
few  violas  with  a  decided  fragrance — 


faintly  carnation-like.  (3)  Bright  Eyes — 
like  its  name — an  enormous  dark  blue 
flower  with  a  yellow  face — as  bright  and 
saucy  as  a  flower  can  be.  (4)  Radio — a 
clear  lavender  of  fine  texture,  smelling 
faintly  of  sweet  almond.  Most  popular 
and  hardy  of  all  violas.  (5)  Gnome — 
a  great  favorite — a  huge  purple  flower 
with  a  striking  pure  white  face  touched 
with  a  bright  yellow  dot  in  the  center. 
Nodding  on  a  long  stem  it's  exactly 
like  a  little  gnome.  (6)  Archbishop — 
named  because  its  glorious  royal  purple 
coloring  is  just  the  shade  of  the  arch- 
bishop's robe — and  its  delicate  mottled 
texture  resembles  the  rich  brocade. 
(7)  Shasta — Mr.  Davis'  favorite — a 
giant  snow-white  viola  with  fluted  petals 
and  a  yellow  splash  in  its  heart — named 
after  snowy-peaked  Mt.  Shasta.  (8) 
Primrose — the  pale  clear  yellow  of  the 
English  primrose — finely  lined  with 
brown  and  touched  with  a  dot  of  orange. 
These  new  Davis  violas  are  strong  and 
sturdy— easily  grown  all  the  year  round 
where  there  is  no  snow.  And  even  where 
the  winters  are  rigorous,  they  are  the 
last   flowers  blooming  in  the  fall. 

Planting  Rules 

Violas  are  like  children,  Mr.  Davis 
says — "They  thrive  best  when  they're 
petted  a  little."  Whatever  your  soil,  it 
should  be  well  stirred  up  and  mixed  with 
good  leaf  mold  and  loam  for  drainage 
and  ventilation.  A  bale  of  peat  moss 
worked  into  your  garden  will  do  the 
same  duty  if  your  soil  happens  to  be 
clay-like  and  poor.  A  slightly  sandy 
soil  mixed  with  leaf  mold  is  what  Mr. 
Davis  uses,  and  about  once  a  week,  he 
applies  a  top  dressing  of  "blood  and 
bone"  which  soaks  in  with  watering. 

Mr.  Davis  makes  his  own  leaf  mold — 
surprisingly — from  eucalyptus  leaves 
and  pine  needles,  mixed.  But  every 
gardener  can  keep  a  pile  of  leaf  mold 
"working,"  from  whatever  green  leaves 
are  available,  by  watering  it  down  and 
turning  it  over  with  a  fork  once  a  week. 
It  should  be  well  dried  up  at  the  end, 
and  after  six  months,  should  be  wel 
rotted  and  ready  for  use.  Pulverizing 
it,  by  putting  it  through  a  coarse  screen, 
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tei  SEEDS 

Best  for  the  West 

MORCROP 


FERTILIZER 

An  ideal  combination 
— Lilly's  "Best  for  the 
West"  Seeds  and  Mor- 
crop — "to  make  your 
garden  grow." 
Lilly's  Seeds  and  Morcrop 
Fertilizer  have  years  of  gar- 
den experience  behind 
them.  Write  for  Lilly's  fa- 
mous seed  catalog,  free. 

THE  CHAS.  H.  LILLY  CO. 

Established  18SS      Seattle,Wn. 


If  a  wisteria  vine  does  not  bloom 
try  giving  it  a  severe  root 
pruning. 

Superior  Tulips 

Finest  quality  Oregon-grown  Bulbs:  100  choice  tall  stem- 
med Cottage,  Darwin  and  Breeder  Types  J  2.50  postpaid. 
Send  for  our  descriptive  catalog  "Bilbs  for  Fall  Planting" 
featuring  standard  and  newer  narcissi-daffodils,  tulips, 
bulbous  irises  and  the  smaller  bulbs.  New  lowered  prices. 

CONLEY'S    BLOSSOM     FARM 
Oept.  D         1759  Franklin  Blvd.         Eugene,  Oregon 


Plant  calendulas  now  for  winter 

bloom  in  California. 
Keep  snapdragons  growing  rapidly 

if  you  would  prevent  rust. 


Asthma 


Hay  Fever  •  •  Bronchitis 

Rotable  discovery  of  eminent  European  physician  has  revo. 
utionized  the  treating  of  Asthma,  Hay  Fever  and  Bron- 
hitis.  NOT  mere  temporary  relief.  Thousands  gratefully 
estify  to  AMAZING,  LASTING  results.  Nothing  else  like 
t.  NO  adrenalin.  NO  "dope."  CORRECTS  THE  CAUSE, 
•romotes  NEW,  VIGOROUS  health.  Why  suffer  ?  Why  not 
he  sleep  of  a  babe  ?  Write  today  for  full  details.  R.  M.  B. 
iboratories,  Inc.,  2110  Alaska  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


Soak  peat  moss  at  least  three  days 
before  using  it. 

Avoid  watering  the  foliage  of  snap- 
dragons and  hollyhocks. 


TO  DISPLAY  PICTURES 

of  Presidential  Nominees,  use 

Moore  Push-Pins 

Glass  Heads — Steel  Points 
No  hammer  needed,  and  the  fine  steel 
points  will  not  mar  woodwork,  wall 
paper  or  plaster  walls. 

IOC.   PaCketS    Everywhere 
MOORE  PUSH-PIN  CO.,  Philadelphia. 


Daphnes  do  best  when  neglected. 
Avoid  excessive  watering  and 
fertilizing. 


a 


DEAD  SURE 


77    GAS    RODENT 
DESTROYERS 

Kill  burrowing  animate  and  vermin  on  them.  100  per  cent  active; 
Qthusiastic  testimonials;  economical,  absolutely  safe;  insist  on 
DEAD  SURE"  at  your  dealers;  if  not  in  stock  write  to  the 

'Pacific  States  Fireworks  Co.,    Los  Gatos,  Calif. 


makes  it  more  easily  worked  into  the 
soil. 

\  iolas  like  to  grow  in  thick  clusters 
and  the  plants  must  be  watched  as  their 
roots  are  likely  to  come  to  the  surface 
under  the  spread  of  leaves.  Work  the 
roots  in  a  little,  dig  around  them  gently, 
and  cover  with  leaf  mold  or  peat  moss. 

\  iolas  demand  a  lot  of  water,  say,  a 
sprinkling  every  morning  and  a  thor- 
ough soaking  once  a  week.  Don't 
sprinkle  directly  on  the  flowers  when 
they  are  blooming.  Mr.  Davis  has  man- 
aged a  convenient  device  by  sticking  a 
four-foot  forked  stick  into  the  ground 
beside  his  beds,  which  holds  the  spraying 
hose  high  enough  above  the  violas  so 
that  the  fine  spray  falls  as  naturally  as 
rain  or  mist. 

Cultural  Directions 

Some  other  pointers  that  Mr.  Davis 
passes  on  to  viola  lovers  are  that  blue 
violas  prefer  shade  which  does  not  fade 
out  their  rich  coloring,  while  apricot  and 
the  yellow  shades  love  the  hottest  sun- 
shine and  thrive  beautifully  in  an  open 
unsheltered  spot.  The  Peggy,  a  low- 
growing  bright  blue  viola,  makes  a  solid 
carpet  of  growth  for  rock  gardens. 

Of  course  you  must  keep  violas  picked 
every  morning.  They  are  prolific  bloom- 
ers, one  plant  bearing  as  many  as  a 
hundred  flowers  at  one  time. 

Mr.  Davis  recommends  the  depend- 
able snail  foils  on  the  market.  And  once 
a  month,  he  sprays  with  an  insecticide, 
though  aphis  do  not  seem  to  bother 
violas.  If  you  live  where  the  fog  rolls  in, 
the  excessive  moisture  is  likely  to  speck 
the  darker  blossoms,  in  which  case,  a 
light  dusting  of  plant  sulphur  will  keep 
the  flowers  dry  without  spoiling  them. 

Clumps  of  violas  are  on  the  market  in 
early  spring.  When  the  plants  are  set 
out,  if  you  divide  each  clump  into  three 
or  four  smaller  clumps,  they  will  develop 
new  root  cultures,  and  you  really  have 
several  plants  instead  of  one. 

In  the  fall,  when  the  matured  plants 
are  ready  to  retire,  if  you'll  take  them 
up  again,  shake  off  the  old  soil  and  divide 
them  once  more  into  several  smaller 
clumps,  set  them  out  in  a  new  place  with 
fresh  soil,  leaf  mold,  and  fertilizer,  they 
will  begin  a  new  crop  of  roots  and  start 
blooming  all  over  again.  In  this  way, 
violas,  unlike  most  other  perennials,  will 
bloom  practically  all  the  year  round. 
This  is,  of  course,  a  horticultural  secret 
— the  stimulation  of  old  plants  by 
dividing  and  fertilizing. 

Viola  blossoms  last  for  five  full  days 
without  wilting.  They  are  an  excellent 
flower  for  a  sick  room,  with  their  cheery 
color,  gentle  fragrance  and  rich  texture. 

There  is  no  flower  more  rewarding! 
When  you  pick  your  first  bouquet  of 
fragrant  giant  beauties  and  arrange 
them  in  a  little  Chinese  ginger  jar  or  an 
old  white  Victorian  figurine,  their  flower 
faces  will  attract  more  comment  than 
any  other  favorites  in  your  garden. 


/AmffOR 

V_  GARDENERS 

How  would  you  like  to  receive — 
FREE — every  month,  an  interesting 
bulletin  which  will  give  you  accurate 
information  on  what  to  plant  and 
how  to  plant  it1 

Ansel  W.  Robison,  West's  largest 
bird  and  pet  dealer,  has  the  most 
complete  garden  department  in  San 
Francisco's  shopping  district.  Ex- 
perts in  charge  of  this  department 
have  had  many  years  practical  experi' 
ence  in  Northern  California  gardens. 
They  know,  intimately,  all  charac- 
teristics  of  this  prolific  garden  section. 
And  they  are  going  to  give  you  this 
information — monthly ! 

Your  name  and  address  on  the 
coupon  below  will  place  you  on  the 
mailing  list  to  receive  these  unusual 
garden  bulletins  every  month.  Send 
the  coupon  now,  so  you  will  receive 
the  fcrst  issue. 

BULBS  for 

OCTOBER  PLANTING 

All  Robison  bulbs  are  guaranteed  exactly  as 
represented.  The  sterling  reputation  0/  this  80- 
year-old  house  stands  behind  your  purchase. 

Daffodils 

King  Alfred  (yellow)  $1.75  dozen,  $13.00 
hundred.      Double    nose     mother    bulbs; 
largest  and  choicest  obtainable. 
King    Alfred,    excellent    quality,     $1.25 
dozen,  $9.50  hundred. 

Narcissus 

Grand  Soleil  d'Or,  $1.00  dozen,   $7.00 
hundred.    Clear  yellow  with  orange  cup. 
Paper    White    (very    early)    60c    dozen, 
$4-00  hundred. 
Freesias 
White,  25c  dozen,  $1.50  hundred. 
Colors,  50c  dozen,  $3.00  hundred. 

Anemones 

Mixed,  50c  dozen,  $3.00  hundred. 
Ixias 

Mned,  50c  dozen,  $3.00  hundred. 
Ranunculus 

Giant  exhibition  strain,  75c  dozen.  $5.00 

hundred. 
Early  Gladiolus 

Pink,  scarlet,  white,   peach   blossom,  50c 

dozen.  $3.50  hundred. 
Dutch  Iris 

Yellow,   white,   blue,    50c   dozen,   $3.50 

hundred. 


f^ 


Send  coupon  uith  your 
name  and  address  plamlv 
PRINTED.  Tuu  will  im- 
mediately  receive.  FREE,  the 
first  issue  of  Robison  "s  (Mr- 
den  Bulletin.  There  is  no 
obligation.  The  bulletins 
will  continue  to  come  to  you 
monthly. 


ANSEL  W.  ROBISON 

40  O'Farrell  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Sure !    I'm  interested  in   FREE   monthly   information 
about  my  garden.    Send  your  bulletin  along. 

Name 


Address 


City 

□  Check  here  if  you  arc  ordering  any  of  the  above 
bulbs.  Send  check  or  money  order  and  list  your 
order  on  separate  sheet  of  paper. 


;o 


Adios 


JUST  the  other  day  Mrs.  Gayle  Clements,  one  of  our 
Sunset  enthusiasts,  wrote  us  a  long,  friendly  letter  in 
which  she  told  about  a  rustic  little  camp  down  on  the  Big 
Sur  River  about  thirty  miles  south  of  Carmel.  Mrs.  Clem- 
ent's description  of  the  wild  country  road  and  her  comments 
on  the  cozy  cabins  with  their  friendly  fireplaces  and  great 
view  windows  sold  us  on  the  idea  of  making  a  trip  down 
there.  So  here  we  are,  spending  a  glorious  week-end  in 
one  of  those  very  cabins,  and  it  certainly  is  delightful. 

We  mention  this  just  to  show  the  principle  on  which 
Sunset  Magazine  is  built.  You  who  read  the  magazine  tell 
us  of  your  experiences  in  western  gardening,  western  home- 
making  and  vacationing.  Whenever  possible  we  try  out 
the  ideas  ourselves,  and  then  pass  them  along  through  the 
pages  of  the  magazine.  That  is  all  there  is  to  it,  but  isn't 
it  a  happy  way  to  build  a  magazine? 

•  • 

In  that  same  letter,  Mrs.  Clements  tells  of  another  good 
idea  worth  repeating  here.  She  says:  "We  have  a  stucco 
bungalow  which  we  had  painted  six  years  ago.  This  year 
the  wood  trim  on  the  house  needed  paint  badly  but  the 
painter  thought  that  the  stucco  did  not.  With  freshly 
painted  woodwork,  however,  we  did  not  want  the  grimy 
stucco  so  we  decided  to  do  something  with  the  stucco  before 
painting  the  trim.  First  we  bought  a  good  scrub  brush, 
which  my  husband  fastened  to  the  handle  of  a  push  broom. 
He  then  dampened  one  side  of  the  house  with  the  hose 
and  scrubbed  it  vigorously  with  the  brush,  making  a  dirty 
gray  film  which  disappeared  as  if  by  magic  under  the  sharp 
spray  of  the  hose.  The  result  was  so  satisfactory  that  we 
went  over  the  whole  house.  Of  course,  it  might  not  have 
worked  so  well  if  the  house  had  been  sprayed  with  stucco 
paint  but  since  ours  had  been  painted  with  regular  oil 
paint,  the  washing  worked  fine,  and  we  are  well  pleased 
with  the  results." 

•  • 

Those  gay  autumn  leaves  on  this  month's  cover  remind 
us  of  some  exquisite  autumn  leaf  corsages  sent  us  recently 
by  Miss  Kate  Stapf  of  Burlingame.  To  make  these  corsages 
(which  may  be  used  also  as  table  decorations)  Miss  Stapf 
gathers  leaves  from  her  vine  of  Virginia  Creeper  (Ampelopsis 
Henryi).  Late  in  summer  and  in  fall  the  leaves  of  this  vine, 
you  know,  turn  beautiful  shades  of  yellow,  brown,  bronze 
and  red.  Being  of  such  strong,  vivid  coloring  they  combine 
beautifully  into  sprays  or  bouquets.  To  form  such  a  spray, 
take  first  a  large  green  leaf  of  the  vine  as  the  base,  then  add 
others  one  at  a  time,  graduating  the  sizes  and  harmonizing 
the  shades.  Lay  each  leaf  flat  upon  the  other,  all  faces  up, 
stems  together.  When  six  or  more  of  them  have  been  so 
placed,  wind  dark  thread  or  cord  around  the  stems  close  to 
the  leaves  and  tie  the  cord  with  a  knot  at  the  back.  The 
result  will  be  a  beautiful  spray  suitable  for  a  corsage  or  as 
a  table  decoration.     When  used  as  table  decorations,  the 


sprays  may  be  piled  into  a  basket  for  a  centerpiece  or 
slightly  overlapping  to  form  garlands  over  the  table. 


aid 


Judging  from  your  many  requests  for  free  information 
about  building  recreation  rooms,  playhouses  and  playground 
equipment,  it  would  seem  that  Sunset  children  are  going 
to  have  a  great  time  this  coming  year.  We  hope  that  the 
playground  article  in  this  issue  will  give  you  western  parents 
still  more  good  ideas  for  keeping  the  youngsters  happy  at 
home.  Speaking  of  places  to  play,  here  is  what  Louise  E. 
Groger  of  San  Francisco  writes  us:  "The  basement  garage 
in  which  our  children  play  was  very  draughty  with  the  wind 
whistling  through  at  the  bottom  and  top  of  the  doors.  To 
make  the  room  more  comfortable  my  husband  cut  th; 
rounded  portion  of  old  automobile  tires  into  strips,  some 
three  inches  wide  and  some  an  inch  and  a  half  wide.  Th^ 
larger  strips  he  nailed  to  the  bottom  of  the  garage  doors  sc 
that  the  strips  curved  inward  and  slide  along  the  floor 
easily  when  the  doors  are  opened.  The  smaller  strips  he  put 
on  the  top  of  the  doors  with  the  curve  to  the  outside  to  close 
the  crack  more  tightly.  Our  basement  is  now  much  more 
pleasant  for  the  children  on  foggy  and  rainy  days  and,  in- 
cidentally, our  fuel  bill  is  materially  lessened." 

•  * 

We  have  recently  had  called  to  our  attention  an  excellent! 
collection  of  leaflets  distributed  by  the  Newspaper  Informa-' 
tion  Service  which  acts  as  the  Washington  Information 
Bureau  for  a  group  of  over  ioo  newspapers  throughout  the 
United  States.  There  is  one  circular  about  building 
sundial  (the  actual  construction  of  the  time-telling  instru- 
ment); one  on  the  care  of  canaries;  one  on  the  care  of  cats; 
and  one  on  the  construction  of  bird  houses.  If  you  wish  any 
or  all  of  these  circulars  send  five  cents  for  each  one  desired 
to  the  Newspaper  Information  Service  Inc.,  322  New  York 
Avenue,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  As  you  know,  we  do 
not  recommend  books  or  circulars  unless  we  feel  that  they 
are  really  worthwhile.    These  truly  are. 

*  • 

In  the  first  paragraph  on  this  page  we  talked  about  pass- 
ing your  good  ideas  along  to  other  western  families  through 
the  medium  of  this  neighborly  western  magazine.  But 
please  do  not  stop  with  just  passing  along  your  good  ideas. 
Make  it  a  point  to  tell  your  friends  and  neighbors  about 
Sunset.  Talk  Sunset  over  the  garden  fence  and  across  the 
bridge  table.  When  you  meet  a  newcomer  to  the  West, 
introduce  to  him  the  one  magazine  that  will  help  him  with 
his  homing  and  roaming  in  Sunset  Land.  Tell  the  manu- 
facturers of  your  favorite  products  that  you  would  like  to 
see  them  advertise  their  wares  in  Sunset.  All  of  this  will 
help  us  to  build  a  bigger,  better  Sunset  for  you,  and  you 
may  be  sure  that  your  help  will  be  sincerely  appreciated. 
It  is  our  modest  ambition  to  make  Sunset  the  finest  home 
magazine  in  the  whole  United  States  and,  with  your  help, 
we  know  that  we  can  do  it. —  The  Editors. 
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Choose  One  Now! 


♦  ♦  ♦  as  your  reward  for  securing 

one  subscription  to  SUNSET  MAGAZINE 


THE  KITCHEN  CABINET  BOOK 

P'HIS  book  is  a  collection  of  hundreds  of  prize-winning 
i-  recipes,  reproductions  of  the  Kitchen  Cabinet  pages  that 
ave  appeared  in  Sunset  Magazine  for  three  years.  It  is  a  twice- 
sted  selection  of  favorite  recipes  submitted  by  thousands  of 
/estern  women  .  .  ♦  women  who  are  envied  by  their  friends 
i  successful  cooks  and  hostesses.  These  are  the  practical  type 
f  recipes  seldom  found  in  cook  books. 

Conveniently  indexed  and  cross-indexed,  the  book  contains 
:ci  ->es  for  main  and  incidental  dishes  for  every  type  of  meal, 
ith  due  attention  to  ideas  for  those  impromptu  or  informal 
as,  suppers  and  the  like  which  so  tax  the  ingenuity  of  even 
le  veteran  hostess.  More  than  that,  you  will  find  in  the  book 
ianv  suggestions  for  complete  menus  which  will  help  in  the 
an  ling  of  appetizing  balanced  meals. 

Tl.e  recipes  and  menus  are  modern,  in  step  with  the  times, 
[any  of  them  prove  that  good  food  need  not  be  expensive. 


THE  SUNSET  GARDEN  BOOK 

HERE  is  just  the  book  you  need  to  answer  all  those  perplexing 
questions  of  what  to  plant  and  when  to  plant  to  have 
flowers  around  your  home  the  year  'round.  It  includes  the 
monumental  work  of  Allison  M.  Woodman,  noted  garden 
authority,  whose  planting  calendar  is  the  only  work  of  its  kind 
prepared  for  Pacific  Coast  home  garden  makers. 

With  the  information  which  Mr.  Woodman  has  collected 
during  a  lifetime  of  gardening,  you,  too,  can  have  a  year 
'round  flower  garden  at  no  greater  cost  or  effort  than  it  takes 
to  grow  an  ordinary  garden! 

In  addition,  several  gardening  experts  tell  you  how  to  build 
simple  water  gardens,  how  to  plan  rock  gardens,  how  to  start 
a  cactus  garden,  the  easy  way  to  build  inexpensive  lath  houses, 
what  to  plant  in  mountain  gardens,  in  seashore  gardens,  and 
in  shady-place  gardens. 


MORE  than  30,000  Sunset  subscribers  have  one  or  the  other  of  these  fine  books  in  their  homes;  many 
of  them  have  both  books.  You  too  can  enjoy  the  helpful  and  practical  ideas  which  can  only  be 
obtained  out  of  these  two  copyrighted  books.  You  can  have  your  choice,  by  securing  one  new  or 
renewal  subscription  to  Sunset  Magazine  from  your  friends  or  neighbors.  Today  or  tomorrow,  tell 
them  about  Sunset,  explain  how  YOUR  all-western  magazine  helps  make  home  life  more  enjoyable, 
and  modern  western  living  more  economical.  Tell  them  that  they  can  receive  Sunset  for  the  next 
24  months  —  2  years — for  only  $1.00.  Then,  fill  out  the  coupon  below,  fold  it  around  the  subscription 
money  you  collect,  and  mail  it  all  to  Sunset  Magazine,  1045  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 

You  May  Have  Both  Books  By  Securing  Two  New  Subscriptions! 

If  you  send  two  subscriptions  to  secure  BOTH  books,  your  own  new  or  renewal  subscription  may  be 
included  as  one  of  the  two  but  you  cannot  secure  a  reward  for  sending  your  own  subscription  alone. 


1SE  THIS  COUPON  — 


YOUR  REWARD  WILL  BE  MAILED  AT  ONCE 


SUNSET  MAGAZINE        1045  Sansome  Street       San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Please  enter  the  following  2-year  subscriptions  to  Sunset  Magazine     I  en- 
close   $ in    payment      ($1    for   each    2-year    subscription    sent) 


Name 


Name  . 


Streel  , 


Street 


I I     I  have  sent  you  two  2-year  iubacriptiotll  .if 

$1.00.     Please  sen. I  me,  postpaid  at  once,  BOTH 

hooks  as  offered. 

(\OTE     If  you  send  two  subscriptions,  your  own  new  or 
renewal  subscription  may  be  included,  bul  wei 
a  reward  for  sending  v  >"■  own  subscription  a] 


Name  oi  Sender 


City  and  State City  and  State 

I |  I  have  sent  you  only  one  2-year  subscription  at  $1.00.    Please  send  me  at       Address.. 

once,  as  my  reward,  the  book  checked  below. 
'<   □    The  Sunset  Kitchen  Cabinet  Book  □    The  Sunset  Garden  Book  City  and  State. 


&m^~        AND  H,s  JUNIOR  DETECTIVE  AIDES  - 


SPONSORED      BY      GENERAL      FOODS 


'BOYS    ANO    CVIR.LS,  I    WANT    YOU    TO    BE    ONE     OF    MY 
JUNIOR     DETECTIVES,,  TOO    —     READ    BELOW     HOW    TO 

join  my  JUNIOR  DETECTIVE  CORPS-andget 

A  BI6,  SHINY    DETECTIVE    BADGE   AND    INSTRUCTION 
BOOK    THAT    TELLS    ABOUT    CLUES    AND    OUR   SECR.ET/*, 
COOES    AND     MYSTER.IOUS     SIGNS     — 


Boys  and  girls!  Send  Inspector  Post  the 
coupon  under  his  picture,  and  he  will  send 
you  a  big,  shiny  Detective's  badge  and  In- 
struction Book  for  Detectives. 

Just  so  Inspector  Post  will  know  that  you 
are  eating  food  that  helps  you  to  keep  strong 
and  alert,  he  asks  that  you  also  send  the 
tops  from  two  POST  TOASTIES  boxes. 

POST  TOASTIES,  you  know,  is  full  of 
quick  energy.  Inspector  Post  says  these 
golden  flakes  are  the  most  delicious  cereal 
he  has  ever  tasted.  Extra  crisp  and  crunchy 
because  of  the  new  Crisp-Pack  package. 
And  they  stay  crisp  in  milk  or  cream. 

Be  sure  to  ask  your  mother  to  get  TWO 
packages  for  you.  Then  send  the  box  tops 

and  coupon   to   Inspector  Post  right  away! 
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A    hemlock    in    the 
clouds,  on  Mt.  Baker 


BERT     HUNTOON     PHOTO 


SUNSET    GOLD 


A  MONG  all  the  features  of  this  West  Coast  that  we  who 
are  so  fortunate  as  to  live  here  appreciate,  there  is  one 
important  point  that  is  sometimes  overlooked.  It  is  our  con- 
stant nearness  to  nature  in  all  its  primitive,  rugged  beauty 
and  strength.  Stretching  back  from  each  of  the  clusters  of 
homes  that  we  call  cities  and  towns  lie  forests,  mountains, 
miles  upon  miles  of  untamed  wilderness.  And  we  children 
of  westward-pushing  pioneers  turn  to  that  wilderness  for  fre- 
quent breaths  of  restoring,  revivifying  air. 

Much  more  than  utterly  fresh  air  and  undiluted  sunshine 
can  the  western  out-of-doors  give  us. 

Have  you  ever  driven  along  the  brink  of  a  cliff  overhanging 
the  Pacific,  looking  down  upon  blue  coves  and  white  bleached 
rocks  below,  looking  up  on  the  other  side  to  rounded  hilltops 
outlined  against  an  intense  blue  sky?  Drama  and  danger, 
beauty  and  faith  are  tangled  in  your  mind,  and  you  shrink  a 
little  at  thought  of  your  own  slightness  in  the  midst  of  such 
immensity. 

Have  you  loitered  along  a  twisty  little  mountain  trail  of  a 
road,  where  dignified  redwoods  step  aside  to  let  your  auto- 
mobile pass?  Have  you  looked  down  upon  the  tops  of  giant 
trees  in  the  canyon  below?   Have  you  stopped,  speechless,  to 


marvel  at  the  blue  light  of  afternoon  on  bald  yellow  hills 
across  the  valley? 

Have  you,  hiking  along  a  brookside  path,  looked  up  with 
something  like  ecstasy  at  the  pattern  of  leaves,  crystallized 
lace  against  a  heavenly  sky?  Have  you,  wandering,  found  an 
abandoned  orchard  in  a  little  clearing,  the  trees  heavy  with 
dusky  red  fruit,  and  a  couple  of  surprised  deer  scurrying  off 
into  the  deep  woods  at  your  approach? 

Have  you  at  night,  snug  in  a  little  cabin  on  the  bank  of  a 
stream,  found  something  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction  in 
rambling  reminiscence  around  the  fire,  with  the  murmur  of 
the  talkative  little  river  furnishing  music  in  the  pauses? 
And  have  you,  serious  grown-up  that  you  are,  giggled  delight- 
edly at  the  antics  of  a  scampering  stray  kitten  or  a  playful 
pup  that  has  adopted  you  for  the  evening? 

AX^HY  am  I  asking  you  these  questions?  Because  they  are 
in  a  measure  a  test  of  your  ability  to  find  happiness — to 
adjust  yourself,  as  the  psychologists  say,  to  life.  If  you  are 
able  to  be  happy  with  such  simple  pleasures,  you  can  be 
liappy  with  elaborate  ones.  And  if  you  can  find  no  satisfac- 
tion and  joy  in  simple  things,  it  is  doubtful  that  all  the  gold 
in  the  world  could  buy  you  true  content. — G.  A .  C. 
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Sydney  B.  Mitchell's 


NEW 

GARDEN 

BOOK 

is  ready 
for  you 


H' 


VK/ORDS  cannot  describe  this  excel- 
"  lent  book,  "From  a  Sunset 
Garden,"  by  Sydney  B.  Mitchell— 
you  must  see  a  copy  to  appreciate  it. 
The  volume  is  printed  in  clear,  read- 
able type;  well-bound,  and  attrac- 
tively illustrated  with  photographs 
from  Mr.  Mitchell's  own  garden. 
There  are  twenty-five  chapters,  each 
devoted  to  some  certain  flower  or 
group  of  flowers  such  as  "plants  for 
shaded  places,"  "wild  plants  and 
their  uses,"  etc.;  the  material  on  iris 
alone  being  worth  the  price  of  the 
book.  A  ready  reference  book  for 
your  garden  book  shelf — a  pleasimi 
gift   for   anyone   who   loves   flowers! 


Sydney  B.  Mitchell 

C  YDNEY  B.  MITCHELL  needs  no  introduc- 
fc-'  tion  to  Sunset  readers.  Thousands  of 
you  are  already  following  his  articles  that 
appear  regularly  in  this  magazine  and  know 
full  well  how  reliable  and  up-to-date  his 
garden  information  really  is.  Mr.  Mitchell 
is  a  practical  gardener — a  practical  writer. 
In  his  beautiful  hillside  garden  in  Berkeley 
he  is  at  work  constantly,  trying  out  new 
varieties  of  plants,  growing  flowers  under  all 
sorts  of  conditions,  studying  and  originating 
new  varieties,  which  information  is.  in  turn, 
passed  along  in  his  writings.  Mr.  Mitchell's 
new  book  "From  a  Sunset  Garden"  gives 
you  the  benefit  of  his  years  of  garden  expe- 
rience here  in  the  West.  We,  of  Sunset 
Magazine,  are  happy  indeed  to  commend  it. 


LNDREDS  of  home  gardeners  all 
up   and  down   the  Pacific  Coast 
have  been  waiting  anxiously  for  Syd- 
ney B.  Mitchell's  new  garden  book. 
.  .  .  And  here  it  is,  just  off  the  presses 
and  all  ready  to  help  you  with  your 
fall  and  winter  garden  problems  here 
in   the  Pacific  West    .   .   .   "From   a 
Sunset    Garden"    by    Sydney    B. 
Mitchell    is   a   book  written    for    the 
particular  home  gardener,  the  man 
or  woman  who  wants  his  garden  (how- 
ever small)   to  be  done  in  good  taste  and  planted  with   those 
varieties  that  will  give  the  finest  display  of  bloom  over  the  longest 
period  of  time  ...  It  is  a  book  written  simply  enough  for  the 
tenderfoot,  yet  it  is  scientific  enough  for  the  expert  horticulturist 
.  .  .  Every  shrub  and  plant  mentioned  is  described  so  accurately 
and  discussed  so  completely  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  your  mind  as 
to  whether  or  not  that  shrub  or  plant  belongs  in  your  garden. 
.  .  .  Remember  that  "From  a  Sunset  Garden"  is  a  new  book  and 
not  a  revision  of  Mr.   Mitchell's   former   book   "Gardening   in 
California."  .  .  .  Remember,  too,  that  it  is  a  book  thai  will  save 
you  dollars  in  recommending  the  best  plants  for  your  garden. 
.  .  .  Knowing  that  thousands  of  Sunset  readers  will  want  this  nen 
book  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  the  Sunset  Book  Department  lias  arranged 
with  the  publishers  to  send  copies  from  this  office.     Simply  fill 
out  the  coupon  below,  attach  your  check  for  three  dollars,  mail 
it  as  directed  below  and  the  book  will  be  forwarded  to  you  with- 
out delay. 

PRICE  .  .  POSTPAID  Anywhere  in  the  West  $3.00 
Get  Your  Book  Now  —  In  Time  For  Fall  Plant  in  a 


Sunset  Magazine 

1045  Sansome  Street 


ine  Book  Department 


San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Enclosed  you  will  find  tlir«-<-  dollars  for  which  send  me  ;i  copy 
of  Sydney  B.  Mitchell's  n«u  hook,  "From  a  Sunsel  Garden.*' 


Name 


Addrt-SN 
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fVhy  Not  Spend 

Christmas  in  Alaska? 


LIVES  there  a  man  with  soul  so 
cheated  that  he  never  has  known 
the  joy  of  skiing  by  moonlight,  of  fol- 
lowing, whither  it  may  lead,  a  rabbit 
track  in  the  snow?  I  know  there  does 
and  I  sorrow  for  him.  I  hope  that  some 
time  he  may  spend  a  winter,  or  at  least 
part  of  a  winter,  in  Alaska. 

When  I  first  came  to  Alaska,  my 
friends  insisted  that  I  stock  up  on  books, 
sewing,  and  letter  paper  for  "the  long 
winter  evenings."  It  was  a  useless  pro- 
vision; I  seldom  spent  my  evenings  at 
home. 

When  the  sun  gets  down  to  just  a  low 
arc  in  the  south,  and  the  boats  lengthen 
their  time  between  visits  to  every  ten 
days,  then  is  the  time  to  wax  up  your 
skis  and  put  new  thongs  in  your  snow- 
shoes.  Oil  your  boots  then,  and  patch 
up  your  moccasins;  winter's  playtime  is 
here! 

The  town  I  lived  in  on  my  first  stay  in 
Alaska  was  Valdez,  the  farthest  north 
port  open  all  year  round.  It  is  also  the 
snow  town,  where  the  snow  comes  soon- 
est, gets  deepest,  and  stays  longest  of 


Cold  Facts 

by 

Eunice  Mays  Boyd 
of  Fairbanks 


any  incorporated  town  in  Alaska.  A 
favorite  story  of  the  old  sourdoughs  for 
the  tourists  and  school  teachers  coming 
to  Alaska  is  the  one  about  a  man  who 
bought  a  lot  in  Valdez  in  the  winter 
time.  When  the  spring  came  and  the 
snow  melted,  he  discovered  there  were 
two  houses  on  it! 

And  there  are  times  when  one  can 
almost  believe  that  story.  The  second 
winter  I  was  there  we  had  ten  feet  of 
snow  on  the  level  and  anywhere  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  feet  in  the  drifts.  One 
afternoon  coming  home  from  work  after 
a  heavy  fresh  snow  and  a  lusty  glacier 
wind,  I  had  to  worm  my  way  on  my 
stomach  between  a  snow  drift  and  the 
porch  roof,  and  "belly-buster"  down  to 


the  door.  Believe  it  or  not;  it's  true. 
That,  of  course,  was  "unusual  weather." 
Ordinarily  the  snow  is  only  five  or  six 
feet  on  the  level! 

In  Valdez  the  automobiles  hibernate 
for  the  winter;  the  road  out  of  town  (the 
Richardson  Highway,  commonly  called 
"The  Trail")  is  closed;  and  the  heavy 
draying  around  town  is  done  on  sleds 
by  sturdy  horses,  or  on  foot  by  sturdy 
men.  The  sidewalks  are  not  kept  shov- 
eled (that  would  be  supermen's  work), 
but  a  trail  is  beaten  down,  and  when  you 
want  to  go  oft0  the  trail,  you  take  to  skis 
or  snowshoes;  all  the  fences  are  covered, 
and  .you  have  no  hindrance.  From  the 
trails,  steps  are  cut  in  the  snow,  and  you 
go  down,  instead  of  up,  into  the  houses. 
Even  the  airplanes  go  on  skis  in  that 
country. 

But  though  you  have  all  this  snow, 
you  seldom  have  cold  weather  on  the 
coast.  Only  occasionally  does  it  get 
below  zero.  But  don't  mistakenly  think 
it's  a  summer  climate.  Valdez  sometimes 
has  a  glacier  wind  that  may  blow  for  a 
day  or  two,  or  may  blow  for  a  week  or 


"There's  something  about  it  all 
that  calls  you.  The  swish  oj  skis, 
the  crunch  of  snowshoes,  are 
sounds  you  will  never  forget. 
Winter  sports?  Yes,  we  have  them 
in  this  land  of  ice  and  snow!" 
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two,  that  freezes  the  very  marrow  in 
your  bones.  And  the  other  coast  towns 
now  and  then  have  rain  in  the  winter 
that  turns  to  glare  ice,  and  then — watch 
your  step!  But  the  coast  doesn't  have 
the  40  and  50  and  60  below  zero  weather 
of  the  interior  to  contend  with.  In  Val- 
dez,  except  for  the  days  of  the  wind,  you 
can  be  out  every  day  of  the  winter  with- 
out discomfort.  I  know,  for  I  prac- 
tically was.  Of  course,  you  must  go 
prepared.  By  that,  I  don't  mean  woolen 
underwear,  but  I  do  mean  plenty  of 
woolen  outer-wear. 

The  tourist  season  in  Alaska  is  the 
summer  time,  but  it  has  always  been  a 
source  of  wonder  to  me  why  it  isn't  the 
winter  time.  Of  course,  Alaska  is  beau- 
tiful in  the  summer,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  even  more  beautiful,  and  cer- 
tainly more  typical,  in  the  winter.  You 
would  not  get  so  much  enjoyment  out  of 
the  boat  trip,  of  course,  but  looking  out 
from  the  warmth  of  the  social  hall,  at 
the  towering,  snow-clad  mountains  that 
you're  slipping  by,  is  an  experience  in 
itself;  and  after  you  get  there — the  joy 
of  the  outdoor  winter  life.  You  don't 
even  have  to  be  an  expert  at  winter 
sports  to  get  the  thrill.  Just  get  out  and 
wallow  in  the  snow,  flounder  in  it,  play 
with  it.  And  if  you  haven't  seen  snow 
for  as  long  a  time  as  I  hadn't  when  I 
first  came  to  Alaska,  that's  what  you'll 
want  to  do.  Even  if  you  are  a  novice, 
don't  let  it  bother  you.  Anyone  can 
walk  on  snowshoes,  and  you'll  never  for- 
get the  downright  ecstasy  of  learning  to 
keep  right  side  up  on  skis.  Tumbling  in 
snow  is  like  tumbling  in  hay,  and  half 
the  fun  of  learning. 

You  can  always  find  accommodations 
in  any  town  where  the  boat  stops.  Some 
are  better  than  others,  but  you  can  cer- 
tainly get  a  bed,  food,  and  hot  water, 


More  winter  scenes  in  Alaska, 
land  of  the  midnight  sun  and  win- 
ter thrills — America's  last  frontier 


and  what  more  do  you  want  for  a  winter 
vacation  ?  In  Valdez,  none  of  the  hotel 
rooms  have  private  baths — but  why  be 
proud?  Use  the  one  the  gods  provide. 
After  all,  in  "America's  last  frontier"  we 
should  be  thankful  for  inside  plumbing. 
Or,  if  you  want  to  be  even  more  inde- 
pendent, Valdez  is  provided  with  more 
houses  than  it  is  with  people  to  live  in 
them,  left-overs  from  the  booming  days 
of  the  Gold  Rush.  You  can  take  a  house 
of  your  own,  with  a  bath,  for  a  small 
sum. 

If  you  want  a  winter  vacation  de  luxe, 
stop  in  Cordova,  where  an  excellent 
hotel  has  all  the  modern  conveniences, 
and  where  you  can  be  transported  to  and 
from  the  lake  in  an  automobile.  They 
have  splendid  skating  on  the  lake.  Or  go 
on  to  Anchorage,  a  half  day's  train  trip 
from  Seward,  on  the  coast,  through 
beautiful  mountain  scenery.  There  they 
have  two  nice  hotels,  and  you  can  always 
get  a  car,  a  pair  of  skis,  and  a  rope,  and 
go  skimming  through  the  countryside  at 
thirty  miles  an  hour.  It  is  wonderful 
sport.  If  you  are  "doing  Alaska"  in 
February,  you  can  go  on  up  the  railroad 
to  Fairbanks,  a  day  and  a  half  from 
Anchorage,  to  see  the  dog  derby;  and 
if  it's  not  too  late,  you  may  get  in  on 
the  curling,  that  old  Scotch  sport  played 


on  ice  with  stone  missiles  that  look  like 
tea  kettles. 

All  the  towns  are  fun  and  have  their 
own  particular  charm;  you  couldn't  go 
wrong  in  any  selection.  I  have  chosen 
Valdez  for  my  chief  conversational  back- 
ground because  that  is  the  town  I  know 
best,  because  it  is  so  much  smaller  and 
has  so  much  more  snow  and  so  much  less 
modernity,  that  it  seems  to  me  even 
more  Alaskan,  and  has  for  me  an  even 
stronger  appeal  than  some  of  the  other 
places. 

In  the  winter  time  Valdez  is  set  in  a 
beautiful  crystal  bowl.  There  is  a  tret- 
dotted,  four-mile  glacial  moraine  at  the 
back  and  on  both  sides  of  it.  In  front 
of  it  lies  the  bay,  looking  like  a  land- 
locked lake;  and  around  it  all,  the  moun- 
tains, pure  white,  rise  five  thousand  feet 
to  the  sky.  Contrary  to  popular  belief, 
it  is  not  dark  all  winter  long  in  Alaska. 
In  Valdez  it's  light  in  the  morning  just 
as  early  as  you  want  to  get  up.  And  if 
you  have  been  out  in  the  woods  and  are 
coming  home  in  the  middle  of  the  alt.  1 
noon,  you  come  straight  into  the  sunset 
that  lies,  bright  banded,  behind  a  jagged 
chain  of  mountains  beyond  the  b.i\ 
And  the  tips  of  all  the  peaks  along  the 
north  are  heavily  flushed,  as  if  a  bright 
pink  scallop  had  been  flung  across  their 
winter  dress  of  white. 

There  are  so  many  places  you  can  n<> 
and  things  you  can  see  in  the  winter 
when  the  brush  is  weighed  down  with 
snow,  and  the  creeks  are  bridged  with  it. 
and  the  bears  are  all  asleep.  \  OU  can 
go  away  across  the  glacier  flats  and 
through  the  patches  of  Cottonwood  and 
spruce.  You  can  follow  a  snpwshoe  trail, 
or  you  can  strike  out  in  the  trackless 
snow  and  break  a  new  trail  for  yourself. 
It's  fun  to  follow  a  rabbit  track  to  see 
where  it  may  lead  you,  and  occasionally 
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a  wolf  or  lynx  track  may  cross  your  path. 
Now  and  then  you  may  see  a  rabbit  in 
its  winter  coat  of  white,  or  perhaps  a 
ptarmigan,  that  bird  so  delicious  to  eat, 
whose  feathers  also  turn  white  in  the 
winter.  One  time  my  husband  and  I 
came  across  a  porcupine  trail,  and  pres- 
ently we  came  to  the  "porkies"  them- 
selves, sitting  up  in  a  spruce  tree,  eating 
the  bark  and  staring  down  at  us  with 
their  little  monkey  faces.  Standing  on 
one  foot,  we  poked  them  with  our  skis 
to  see  them  shamble  up  a  little  farther 
and  turn  around  to  glare.  But  usually 
one  sees  no  form  of  life.  All  around  you 
is  just  white  snow,  etched  here  and  there 
with  bare  branched  trees;  and  all  around 
you  is  silence,  such  an  intense  quiet  that 
the  swishing  of  your  skis  seems  almost 
like  whispering  in  church. 

A  favorite  haunt  of  ours  was  a  group 
of  miniature  mountains  that  reared  their 
heads  up  near  the  lake.  (Usually  the 
lake  is  too  deeply  covered  with  snow  for 
skating.)  These  mountains  were  just 
right  for  skiing,  neither  too  wild  nor  too 
tame;  and  many  a  glorious  Sunday  we 
spent  there,  panting  our  way  to  the  top, 
and  swooping  our  breath-taking  way  to 
the  bottom.  Unfortunately,  I  did  most 
of  my  swooping  on  the  point  of  my  chin 
or  the  seat  of  my  breeches;  but  no  matter 
which  end  up  you  do  it,  it's  loads  of  fun 
and  excitement. 

One  day  we  went  out  to  the  glacier, 
four  miles  across  the  flats,  and  sliding 
wildly  ofF  it  on  its  fresh  winter  coating 
of  snow  gives  you  even  more  of  a  thrill 
when  you  realize  that  this  was  the  very 
glacier  the  '98ers  used  as  a  pass  between 
the  mountains  to  get  in  to  Dawson  and 
Kluteena  Lake  in  the  early  days. 

But  the  daytime  outings  are  by  no 


means  the  only  ones,  nor  even  the  ones 
that  are  the  most  fun.  When  the  moon 
comes  out  in  Alaska,  the  whole  snow 
covered  country  takes  up  the  reflection 
and  joins  with  the  moon  to  make  of  it 
all  a  silver  glory.  The  moon  is  so  bright 
that  it  casts  a  deeper  shadow  than  the 
street  lights,  and  it  is  strong  enough  to 
distinguish  near-by  colors.  Such  nights 
are  lovely.  You  can  see  for  miles  away, 
and  the  mountains  around  you  shine 
like  molten  silver.  But  for  all  its  radi- 
ance, moonlight  is  just  a  little  deceptive, 
and  when  you're  skiing  along,  cheerful 
as  can  be,  without  seeing  it  your  skis 
come  to  a  little  depression,  and  down  you 
slide,  gasping  with  the  unexpected  de- 
light of  it.  But  for  those  who  don't  like 
to  skid  without  warning,  the  slow  but 
sures,  there  are  always  snowshoes. 

On  the  dark  nights  in  February  after 
the  oelichan  start  running,  one  may  also 
go  fishing.  For  this  sport,  the  darker  the 
night  the  better.  You  walk  along  the 
beach  in  high  gum  boots,  and  when  you 
come  to  the  creeks,  you  wade  up  them, 
holding  a  dip  net  in  one  hand  and  a 
carbide  light  in  the  other.  You  see  a 
shadow  in  the  water,  dart  down  with 
your  net,  and  if  you're  quick  enough,  up 
comes  a  little  silver  fish,  or  two,  or  three, 
or  a  netful.    Another  big  thrill  for  you! 


And  on  the  nights  when  you've  been 
out  in  the  snow  all  day,  or  there's  a 
storm,  or  you  just  don't  feel  like  being 
energetic,  you  can  play  bridge  with 
people  who  are  experts,  you  can  dance 
with  people  who  have  the  joy  of  dancing 
in  their  veins,  or  you  can  sit  around  the 
fire  and  listen  to  the  old  sourdoughs 
swapping  yarns  of  the  days  of '98,  yarns 
that  get  bigger  as  the  evenings  get  later, 
yarns  that  you'll  laugh  at,  shiver  at, 
sigh  at,  but  that  will  never  lose  your 
interest. 

There's  something  about  it  all  that 
calls  you.  The  swish  of  skis,  the  crunch 
of  snowshoes,  are  sounds  you  will  never 
forget.  The  feel  of  the  wind  in  your  face 
as  you  sweep  down  a  hill,  the  sight  of 
the  bare  etched  trees  with  their  white 
background  of  towering  mountains,  the 
lure  of  the  zigzag  rabbit  track — these 
things  will  stay  with  you  always.  And 
if  you  haven't  heard  them,  or  seen  them, 
or  felt  them,  they  are  something  you 
will  always  be  missing. 

Winter  sports?  Yes,  we  have  them. 
But  you  make  your  own.  You  don't 
wait  in  line  till  the  next  toboggan  comes 
up.  Remember,  if  you  decide  to  be  a 
winter  tourist  in  Alaska,  you'll  be  one  of 
the  first  of  your  kind.  But  isn't  there, 
somehow,  a  thrill  in  pioneering? 

Editor's  Note: — We  do  hope  that  a 
few  of  you  who  read  this  can  really 
make  the  trip  to  Alaska  this  winter. 
Miss  Iversen,  our  travel  editor,  has  col- 
lected the  information  about  boats,  ac- 
commodations, expenses  and  the  like,  so 
if  you  are  inteiested,  write  her  for  details. 
And  if  you  do  make  the  trip  be  sure  to 
write  us  all  about  it  when  you  return 
We  shall  be  glad  to  have  your  description 
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GOOD  TASTE  IN 
WESTERN  GARDENS 


By 
Ralph  Cornell 

Landscape    Architect 


This  treatment  of  a  garden  walk 
ties  the  fruit  orchard  into  the 
more  intimate  details  of  house 
and  garden  in  a  way  at  once 
effective  and  without  extrava- 
gance. The  garden  of  Mrs. 
Craig  Heberton,  Montecito  | 


1DROBABLY  the  first  step  to  be  taken 
•*■  toward  insuring  good  taste  in  a  gar- 
den should  be  for  the  owner  to  indulge 
in  a  little  honest  introspection.  Some  of 
us  are  sufficiently  well  acquainted  with 
ourselves  to  make  this  act  very  simple, 
or  even  unessential.  But  an  occasional 
member  of  the  human  family  may  be 
given  to  day  dreaming  or  romancing  to 
the  extent  that  his  fancies  reach  beyond 
the  realm  of  the  practicable  or  attain- 
able. To  him  an  inward  turning  of  his 
mental  gaze  may,  on  occasion,  be  of 
practical  help. 

By  this  I  mean  that  the  first  essential 
to  a  properly  laid  out  garden,  however 
small,  is  that  it  fit  the  needs  and  the 
habits  of  the  person,  or  better,  the  fam- 
ily, for  whom  it  is  built.  A  competitive 
spirit,  or  the  great  American  pastime  of 
falling  in  line  to  join  the  procession  and 
do  as  nearly  like  one's  neighbor  as  pos- 
sible, might  stimulate  one  into  an  effort 
toward  garden  achievements  that  would 
not  be  an  expression  of  his  own  taste  or 
of  his  own  home  routine.  But  it  is  prob- 
able that  such  cases  are  in  the  minority. 
I  believe  that  most  persons  are  very 
individualistic  at  heart  and  that  with  a 
little  encouragement  and  guidance  they 


First  in  a  Series  of  Three 
Articles  On  An  Exceed- 
ingly Important  Subject 


will  rejoice  in  the  attempt  at  expressing 
their  various  personalities  in  their  sur- 
roundings. 

Every  housewife  has  very  definite 
ideas  about  the  planning  of  her  home 
and  can  usually  tell  the  architect  just 
how  she  wants  things.  And  the  good 
architect  is  glad  to  listen,  for  he,  in  his 
designing,  is  alert  to  read  the  desires  and 
tastes  of  his  client  and  translate  them 
into  the  architectural  expression  of  his 
building.  The  landscape  architect  is 
equally  eager  to  learn  the  owner's  de- 
sires and  tastes,  for  the  garden  should  be 
as  much  a  part  of  the  life  and  expression 
of  the  owner  as  is  the  house. 

Any   dwelling   completely   dominates 


the  area  immediately  about  it.  Such 
space  not  actually  occupied  by  house 
and  driveway  and  garage,  in  the  average 
town  or  city  home,  is  taken  over  by  tin- 
garden.  The  house  and  garden  thus 
combine  to  furnish  the  stage  upon  which 
the  drama  and  comedy  of  daily  routine 
life  are  enacted.  Good  judgment  de- 
mands that  the  garden,  as  well  as  the 
house,  be  planned  to  lend  itself  con- 
veniently to  the  coming  and  going  and 
use  of  the  several  actors  who  occupy 
this  stage  of  life. 

Most  of  man's  creative  energy  is  con- 
sumed in  an  effort  to  adapt  his  environ- 
ment to  his  needs;  needs  which  change 
with  his  own  growth  and  development 
and  with  the  changes  in  habits  of  life 
that  are  brought  about  1>\  anj  external 
causes  whatsoever.    And  lure,  it  seems 

to  me,  is  where  taste  enters  into  the 
scheme  of  things  right  down  at  the 
fundamental  beginnings  ot  the  struggle. 
A  garden  might  be  perfect  in  design  or 
composition  and  yet  it  would  be  in  poor 
taste  unless  it  were  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  those  for  whom  it  was  built.  It  should 
harmonize  with  the  architecture  of  the 

house  and  it  should  fit  the  topography 
and    site    upon    which    it    is    built;    but 
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The  selection  of  plant  materials  is  important  not  alone  from  the 

standpoint  of  design  hut  from  that  of  maintenance.    This  planting, 

against  a  garden  wall,  is  chosen  to  withstand  sun  and  heat.    The 

home  of  Gainsborough  Heath,  San  Marino 


Many  meals  might  be  served  most  delightfully  in  the  open  air  if  more 

homes  were  built  with  patios  like  the  one  above,  sheltered  both  from 

weather  and  the  eye  of  the  passing  public.    The  residence  of  Leo  V. 

Youngworth,  Culver  City,  California 


these,  too,  should  be  determined  in  the 
very  beginning  by  the  needs  and  the 
habits  and  the  background  of  experience 
of  the  owner.  The  garden  should  be 
made  a  part  of  the  home  life  and  cannot 
be  successful  if  considered  apart  from 
the  house  plan  and  its  furnishings  and 
from  the  people  who  are  to  occupy  it. 

For  this  reason  no  two  gardens  are 
alike.  For  this  reason  it  is  fundamen- 
tally wrong  and  in  bad  taste  to  copy, 
piecemeal,  and  transplant  a  garden  from 
one  environment  to  another.  For  this 
reason  your  garden  should  not  look  like 
mine  and  I  should  not  covet  yours 
merely  because  it  is  well  done  and  in 
good  taste  with  your  needs. 

Some  persons  wish  a  garden  only  to 
look  at,  as  one  would  enjoy  any  sym- 
metrical or  colorful  pattern.  Others 
wish  a  garden  for  the  flowers  that  may 
be  cut  and  gathered  for  use  in  the  house. 
Others  desire  a  garden  in  which  to  spend 
hours  of  outdoor  living.  Only  as  it 
meets  such  individual  needs  can  a  gar- 
den be  said  to  be  in  good  taste. 

Most  of  us  would  glean  more  joy  from 
our  gardens  if  they  were  more  intimately 
tied  into  our  daily  habits.  For  example, 
I  feel  that  here  in  the  West,  too  little 
use  is  made  of  the  patio  and  garden  ter- 
race. Many  meals  might  be  most  de- 
lightfully served  in  the  open  air  if  our 
houses  and  gardens  were  planned  to 
facilitate  such  practice,  with  shelter 
from  unpleasant  winds  or  an  over- 
zealous  sun.  Private,  enclosed  gardens 
invite  family  use  in  ways  impossible  to 
the  open,  parklike  planting  of  a  yard. 
The  relation  of  the  garden  to  sunshine 
and  shade  and  prevailing  winds  greatly 
affects  its  usefulness,  adding  to  or  de- 


tracting from  its  inviting  charm  and 
accessibility. 

In  addition  to  this,  a  garden  must  be 
built  to  meet  its  environment  of  climate, 
soil  and  exposure.  It  is  poor  taste  in  a 
garden  to  combat  nature  beyond  the 
point  where  man  can  reasonably  control 
the  cultural  conditions.  A  garden  of 
cacti  in  an  undrained  bog  or  a  fernery 
in  a  hot,  sunny  exposure  are  ridiculously 
absurd  examples  of  attempting  to  do  the 
impossible.  But  there  are  many  times 
when  failure  in  the  garden  may  be  traced 
to  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the  physi- 
cal adaptations  of  plant  life;  or  where 
inappropriate  planting  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  fact  of  reason  yielding  to 
desire  for  a  certain  thing,  with  the  gar- 
dener hoping  against  hope  that  the 
miraculous  will  happen.  Good  taste  in 
the  garden  demands  that  all  possible  in- 
fluences on  either  its  use  or  behavior  be 
weighed  in  the  balance  of  planning  and 
recognized  for  their  just  values. 

Thus  it  is  that  a  city  garden  should  be 
differently  planned  than  a  country  or 
small-town  garden.   In  the  first  place  the 


A  Typical  Letter 

/am  very  much  interested  in  secur- 
ing a  copy  of  your  SUNSET  Gar- 
den Book  which  I  consider  the  best  pub- 
lication of  its  type  that  I  have  ever  seen. 
I  am  a  teacher  of  agriculture  and  land- 
scape gardening  in  the  High  Schools 
and  I  feel  certain  that  your  book  will  be 
a  big  aid  to  me  in  my  teaching  work.  If 
you  have  any  other  publications  of  this 
type  I  would  be  very  glad  to  have  them 
as  I  need  all  the  reference  I  can  get  in 
my  work  with  young  people." — E.E.P. 


average  city  property  is  more  restricted 
because  of  higher  land  values  and  more 
intensive  development.  This  makes  it 
both  desirable  and  necessary  to  get  all 
possible  use  and  value  from  every  square 
inch  of  the  urban  property.  The  smaller 
garden  must  be  more  carefully  planned 
and  intensively  used  to  yield  its  owners 
proper  returns  in  better  living  environ- 
ment and  to  protect  them  from  the  stress 
and  strain  of  contact  with  the  pulsing 
tension  of  city  life.  The  city  garden,  too, 
must  quite  logically  be  more  purely 
aesthetic  and  frankly  in  contrast  to  out- 
side environments,  since  the  urban 
dweller  has  less  opportunity  for  the  re- 
freshment of  the  outdoors  in  its  natural 
beauty. 

It  is  also  quite  logical  that  a  rural 
garden  should  tend  more  to  sprawl  at 
ease  in  the  larger  freedom  of  lower  land 
values  and  nearby  fields.  But  this  does 
not  mean  that  it  should  lose  its  acces- 
sibility from  the  house  nor  its  intimacy 
with  the  living  habits  of  the  owner.  In 
fact  it  well  may  combine  the  utilitarian 
(in  other  sense  than  its  livableness)  with 
the  aesthetic.  That  is,  a  suburban  or 
rural  garden  may  have  its  berry  patch, 
its  vegetable  plot,  its  vines  and  fruit 
trees  all  included  in  a  general  plan  that 
is  knit  together  and  coordinated,  attrac- 
tive and  satisfying  in  every  way. 

Regardless  of  the  size  of  a  garden  it  is 
always  a  matter  of  judgment  to  plan  its 
component  parts  and  details  with  con- 
sideration for  the  general  upkeep.  The 
cost  of  maintenance  should  be  in  ratio 
with  the  general  living  budget  of  the 
owner;  and  this  cost  will  depend  in  large 
part  upon  the  type  of  plan  that  is  devel- 
oped.   The  size  of  a  garden  affects  its 
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upkeep,  obviously,  but  one  garden  may 
be  planned  so  that  it  is  simpler  and 
easier  to  maintain  than  another  garden 
of  less  size  but  different  arrangement. 
Formal  garden  patterns  generally  re- 
quire much  more  care  than  informal 
patterns  that  need  not  be  kept  too 
scrupulously  neat — although  the  truth 
of  this  statement  might  be  completely 
reversed  if  a  formal  garden  pattern  were 
extremely  simple  and  the  informal  one 
complex.  The  proportion  of  lawn  and 
flower  beds  and  trees  all  affect  the  up- 
keep cost,  as  do  the  types  of  plants  used. 
Climatic  factors  enter  in  to  the  extent 
that  a  garden  in  our  Pacific  Northwest 
might,  with  very  casual  care,  provide 
garden  effects  entirely  impossible,  or  at 
least  impracticable,  to  Southern  Cali- 
fornia conditions.  The  selection  of  plant 
materials  and  their  arrangement  are  im- 
portant, not  alone  from  the  standpoint 
of  planning  design,  but  from  the  stand- 
point of  maintenance  and,  perhaps,  the 
very  existence  of  the  garden. 

Again,  one  owner  will  wish  to  do  part 
or  all  of  the  garden  work  himself.  An- 
other will  hire  it  done  and  assume  only 
the  responsibility  of  paying  the  bills. 
Good  judgment  leads  the  owner  or  his 
landscape  architect  to  bear  these  facts 
well  in  mind  when  he  is  planning.  Only 
experience  and  judgment,  that  is  educa- 
tion or  taste,  can  guide  one  in  such  mat- 
ters. For  these  reasons  men  train  them- 
selves in  the  profession  of  landscape 
architecture  that  they  may  sell  judg- 
ment and  service,  in  this  field,  to  those 
whose  major  interests  have  been  along 
other  lines.  One  writer  has  said,  "The 
fewer  things  a  man  knows,  the  more  we 
call  him  an  expert." 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  said  that 
any  garden,  though  nothing  more  than 


Friends  In  A  City 


We 


E  are  the  city  dwellers,  you  and  I, 
And  we  would  meet,  oh,  often,  if  we  could; 
But  tangled  streets  and  high  walls  on  the 

sky 
Have  separated  us — you  who  are  good 
And  true,  and  I  who  love  you  .  .  .  Days  go 

fast 
And  though  I  miss  you  much,  I  seldom  see 
Your  face,  or  you  see  mine  as  years  fly  past. 
The  city  throbs  between  us  ceaselesslx. 


If  we  lived  on  a  prairie,  you  and  I, 
With  this  same  distance  that  divides   us 

here, 
We  would  be  neighbors  there.    The  friendly 

sky 
Would  tuck  our  little  houses  in,  my  dear, 
And  out  across  the  miles  a  path  would  go. 
Seeking  each  other,  we  would  follow  it; 
And  every  night  our  little  lamps  would 

glow, 
Cheerful  and  warm  for  each  when  they 

were  lit. 

— Grace  Noll  Crowell 


a  single  flower  bed,  must  have  two 
fundamental  things  to  make  it  success- 
ful. It  must  first  have  a  plan  conceived 
in  good  taste,  even  though  the  plan  be  no 
more  than  a  mental  picture;  and  sec- 
ondly, it  must  have  intelligent  care  and 
upkeep  that  are  sympathetic  toward  and 
striving  for  the  results  envisioned  in  the 
plan.  Sometimes  I  think  that  proper 
planning  is  ninety  per  cent  responsible 
for  the  success  of  a  tasteful  garden;  and 
then  again  I  am  sure  that  proper  main- 
tenance accounts  for  more  than  ninety 


II 

per  cent  of  our  successful  gardens.  Cer- 
tainly a  satisfactory  achievement  of  the 
garden  goal  cannot  be  expected  short  of 
the  proper  co-ordination  of  these  two 
things.  Either  one  without  the  other 
supplies  but  half  the  ingredients  for  a 
happy  garden. 

I  hus,  whether  an  owner  is  working 
out  his  problems  alone  or  is  consulting 
with  another  in  solving  them,  he  must 
be  honest  with  himself  if  his  garden  is 
to  be  in  good  taste.  For  the  garden  plan 
should  inttrpret  his  background  of  ex- 
perience as  reflected  in  his  habits  of  life 
and  thought.  So  I  say,  look  into  your 
own  life  and  seek  the  truth  and,  as  you 
recognize  it,  you  will  have  made  one 
step  forward  toward  the  realization  of 
good  taste  in  your  garden  plan. 

Editor  s  Note. — We  feel  very  happy 
about  this  new  series  of  articles  on  good 
taste  in  western  gardens.  Here  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  where  we  spend  so  many 
months  out  of  doors  and  where  our  gar- 
dens are  definitely  a  part  of  our  home 
life,  it  is  most  important  that  our  gar- 
dens reflect  our  very  best  taste  and  judg- 
ment. Mr.  Cornell,  noted  landscape 
architect  of  Southern  California,  has 
made  a  special  study  of  the  problems  in- 
volved in  the  planning  of  all  types  of 
home  gardens  here  in  the  West  and  in 
this  series  of  articles  he  passes  along 
basic  ideas  which  can  be  applied  to  your 
specific  needs. 

In  the  next  article  in  this  series  Mr. 
Cornell  will  discuss  plant  materials  and 
their  selections  and  in  the  third  article 
he  will  recommend  ways  of  making  over 
ordinary  city  lot  gardens  into  outdoor 
living  rooms  of  real  charm  and  beauty. 
We  suggest  that  you  study  these  dis- 
cussions with  more  than  usual  diligence. 


{Below)  This  garden  of  Mrs.  Betty e  K.  Cree,  of  Palm  Springs,  was 

built  to  meet  its  environment  of  climate,  soil  and  exposure.   A  desert 

home  in  a  setting  of  creosote  bush  and  gray  sage 


Here  the  24'  x  44'  garden  is  intimately  lied  into  the  family  daily  life 

by  this  covered  porch  that  opens  directly  from  the  dining  room.    The 

home  of  Andrew  Blackmore,  Los  Angeles 
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The  Howard  "Jones  Garden 


Plant  These  Annuals  Now 


/CALIFORNIA  with  its  cool,  but  not 
^-^  cold,  and  normally  wet  winters  and 
its  long,  dry,  sunny  summers,  is  pre- 
eminently the  country  of  the  annual,  and 
of  the  fall  sown  annual  at  that.  With 
summers  guaranteed  to  ripen  their  seed 
and,  commonly,  early  rains  to  germinate 
and  carry  them  through  the  early  stages 
of  growth,  a  long  period  of  cool,  damp 
weather  to  induce  root  growth,  and  a 
spring  to  bring  out  the  flowers,  they 
could  ask  for  no  more  suitable  condi- 
tions. The  following  list  of  annuals  in- 
cludes some  natives,  some  immigrants, 
some  best  started  in  the  natural  way 
outdoors,  some  best  sown  in  flats,  but 
all  responding  favorably  to  a  fall  rather 
than  a  spring  beginning. 

The  California  Poppy 

Undoubtedly  entitled  to  first  con- 
sideration, not  merely  because  it  is  our 
state  flower  but  because  of  its  ease  of 
culture  and  brilliancy  of  garden  effect, 
is  the  California  Poppy,  unfortunate 
only  in  having  so  difficult  a  name  as 
eschscholtzia  to  spell.  We  are  of  course 
well  acquainted  with  the  typical  wild 
form,  with  its  blazing  orange  color.  It 
is  often  found  in  informal  gardens  all 
over  the  state,  sometimes  well  placed  but 
too  often  associated  with  magenta  petu- 
nias or  some  other  companions  equally 
unsuited  to  bring  out  its  best  qualities. 
When  a  few  years  ago  I  first  grew  some 
of  the  other  colors,  the  cream  or  ivory 
white  and  the  wallflower  red,  surprise 
was  expressed  by  many  of  my  visitors 
that  there  were  other  shades  easier  to 
blend  into  the  garden  picture  than  the 
terribly  assertive  orange  form.  What 
would  these  have  said  had  they  exam- 
ined, as  I  did  two  years  ago,  trials  at  the 
Royal    Horticultural   Society's   gardens 


By 
Sydney  B.  Mitchell 

Sunset  Garden  Consultant 


near  London  of  dozens  of  color  selections 
sent  in  by  seedsmen,  English  and  Ameri- 
can, in  white,  yellow,  orange,  scarlet, 
crimson,  purple,  and  rose  selfs,  bicolors 
with  white  or  cream  petals  with  rose 
reverse,  many  pleated  or  fluted,  some 
few  double,  some  rampant,  others  com- 
pact in  growth. 

While  most  American  seedsmen  offer 
a  rather  limited  number  of  separate 
colors,  there  are  enough  for  any  begin- 
ner. It  is  true  that  varieties  vary  in 
vigor,  but  all  are  of  the  easiest  culture, 
the  one  thing  to  remember  being  their 
decided  objection  to  being  moved  or 
transplanted.  But  sown  in  the  open 
ground,  the  fine  seed  being  mixed  with 
dry  sand  so  as  to  scatter  it  more  evenly, 
it  germinates  readily  in  October  or 
November  if  we  have  rains  or  give  arti- 
ficial watering.  Here  and  in  all  other 
cases  where  the  space  is  large  and  weeds 
are  common,  it  is  best  to  water  the 
ground  or  let  the  first  rains  germinate 
the  weed  seeds  and  hoe  them  ofF  before 
sowing  one's  poppies,  or  indeed  any  fall 
sown  annuals.  After  some  growth  has 
been  made,  thin  out  the  plants  to  give 
each  an  opportunity  for  self-develop- 
ment. They  will  flower  freely  all  spring, 
then  take  a  rest  and  come  on  again  in 
late  summer  with  the  encouragement  of 
a  good  watering.  Everyone  will  have  a 
preference  in  varieties.  Autumn  Glory, 
Enchantress,  Sunlight,  and  Ramona  are 
a  quartette  which  appealed  to  me. 


Every  Californian  thinks  of  lupines 
with  the  golden  poppies.  They  do  make 
a  striking  combination.  From  the  lists 
of  our  native  flower  seed  specialists,  an- 
nual species  can  be  found  in  a  variety  of 
heights  and  from  white,  lavender,  blue 
and  white,  to  deep  blue-  or  red-purples, 
all  at  their  best  fall  sown  in  the  open 
ground  and  in  drifts  or  masses  rather 
than  in  small  clumps  or  single  lines. 
True,  their  season  of  flowering  is  gen- 
erally short  and  when  they  go  to  seed 
they  have  done  their  work  and  refuse  to 
be  urged  or  coaxed  into  living  longer, 
but  they  are  so  easy  and  so  well  adapted 
to  sowing  in  the  less  kept  part  of  the 
garden  that  they  might  more  often  be 
found  in  places  now  left  bare  over  winter. 
Some  few  varieties,  chiefly  of  Lupinus 
Hartzvegii,  have  been  developed  by  seeds- 
men and  selected  for  good  clear  colors — 
white,  sky  blue,  dark  blue,  and  rose,  the 
paler  blue  an  unusually  pleasing  shade, 
and  as  they  grow  into  good,  branched, 
two  foot  high  plants  when  in  flower  they 
offer  the  best  substitute  in  dry,  warm 
springs  and  early  summers  for  the  per- 
ennial lupine  of  Oregon,  L.  polyphyllus, 
which  has  been  so  improved  by  the 
English  specialists  that  all  who  have 
seen  it  want  to  try  to  get  the  same  effects, 
a  practical  impossibility  in  California. 

Godetias 

Godetias  are  best  known  to  most  of 
us  as  the  lavender-pink,  darker-centered 
flowers  we  see  while  driving  through  the 
coast  ranges  of  California  in  early  sum- 
mer, their  season  of  flowering  being  due 
their  popular  name  of  "Farewell  to 
Spring".  This  is  one  of  our  California 
natives  which  has  undergone  great 
change  in  the  hands  of  seedsmen,  so  that 
leaving  us  like  a  simple  country  girl  it 
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///  Berkeley,  California 


comes  back  a  grand  dame,  fit  to  com- 
pete with  azaleas  as  pot  plants  and  gor- 
geous in  the  garden.  There  are  two 
quite  distinct  strains  of  these  improved 
godetias.  The  first,  of  lesser  inherent 
beauty  or  garden  use,  is  dwarf,  usually 
with  single  flowers  in  large  terminal 
heads.  Lady  Albemarle  in  crimson  and 
Duchess  of  Albany  in  pure  white  are 
examples  of  this  type,  which  from  its 
compact  habit  and  flat  flower  heads  is 
well  adapted  to  bedding  and  mass 
planting,  where  it  can  make  most  pleas- 
ant pictures.  I  remember  well  such  a 
one  at  Carmel  Highlands,  where  in  early 
summer  a  sandy  bank  was  so  gay  with 
these  godetias  that  it  was  a  delight  to 
the  passer-by,  yet  it  must  have  come 
from  simply  scattering  the  seed  in  fall 
and  thinning  out  a  little  after  they  got 
going  well. 

Far  more  important,  however,  is  the 
second  strain,  much  taller  varieties,  with 
their  flowers  in  long,  loose  sprays  with  a 
far  wider  color  range  and  with  many 
double  as  well  as  single  forms.  It  is 
these  tall  doubles,  in  white,  pale  or  deep 
pink,  rose,  and  reds  which  have  been  so 
popular  as  greenhouse  pot  plants  in 
England  as  well  as  most  satisfactory  an- 
nuals for  the  summer  garden,  vying 
with  the  Indian  azaleas  in  brilliancy  and 
mass  of  flowers.  These  may  be  raised  as 
easily  as  the  dwarf  strain  from  an  open 
ground  sowing,  or  if  that  is  preferred 
they  can  be  started  in  a  flat  and  set  out 
in  the  garden  while  quite  small,  for  in 
California  they  are  well  able  to  pass 
through  our  winter. 

Clarkias 

Of  clarkias  one  could  repeat  much  of 
what  has  been  said  of  godetias.  These 
are  again  California  natives,  and  once 
more  there  are  two  distinct  strains,  the 
pulchella  and  the  elegans  varieties.  The 
former  are  again  the  dwarfer  ones  and 
their  flowers  come  in  clusters,  while  the 
latter  bloom   in   long,   loose  sprays.     I 


should  certainly  prefer  the  elegans  forms, 
indeed  many  seedsmen  list  but  these  and 
only  the  double-flowering  ones,  in  clear 
colors  like  Salmon  Queen  or  Scarlet 
Beauty,  great  improvements  over  the 
rather  washy  pinks  of  the  clarkia  in  its 
native  state.  Certainly  the  easiest  way 
to  grow  clarkias  is  from  sowing  in  the 
open  ground  with  early  thinning  to  pre- 
vent crowding.  They  flower  quickly  and 
are  over  rather  soon,  so  that  if  they  are 
wanted  all  summer  as  well  as  in  spring 
additional  sowings  should  be  made  in 
April  and  June. 

Larkspurs 

While  we  have  many  larkspurs  in 
California,  ours  are  perennials,  so  we 
have  to  leave  our  natives  to  get  the  fine 
annual  European  larkspurs,  comforting 
ourselves  with  the  knowledge  that  it  has 
been  in  California  seed  farms  that  this 
flower  has  been  of  late  years  so  greatly 
improved  in  size,  height,  and  in  its 
shades  of  pink  and  rose  as  to  have  almost 
as  great  a  claim  to  consideration  as  its 
big  perennial  relatives.  Over  them  it 
has  the  advantage  of  coming  easily  from 
seed,  preferably  fall  sown,  and  always 
where  the  plants  are  to  bloom  when  pos- 
sible, as  they  do  resent  transplanting. 
But  started  early  and  thinned  out  to  a 
foot  or  so  apart  while  still  young,  they 
develop  into  tall  plants,  widely  branched 
above  their  single  stems.  They  flower 
for  many  weeks  in  early  summer  and 
provide  greatly  appreciated  cutting 
spikes,  as  well  as  gladden  the  garden 
with  their  gayety.  The  color  series  in- 
cludes white,  lavender,  mauve,  purple, 
pink,  salmon,  and  rose,  good  in  them- 
selves and  fortunately  all  combining  to 
give  that  mixture  of  clear  colors  we  asso- 
ciate with  Dresden  china.  If  you  are 
much  bothered  with  birds  in  fall  you 
may  have  to  screen  your  patch  of  annual 
larkspurs  while  they  are  very  young,  as 
some  birds  seem  particularly  keen  on 
the   young   shoots   of  members  of  the 


ranunculus  or  buttercup  family,  to  which 
larkspurs  belong. 

Calendula 

Until  recent  years  the  calendula,  some- 
times called  pot  marigold,  has  not  been 
held  in  high  estimation,  though  it  has 
often  been  naturalized  in  half-wild  gar- 
dens where  it  makes  patches  of  bright 
orange  most  of  the  year  and  in  winter 
gives  flowers  for  cutting  when  these  are 
scarce.  An  annual  of  the  easiest  culture, 
with  some  preference  for  sandy  soils  and 
for  salt  air,  it  can  be  grown  almost  any- 
where by  sowing  in  the  open  ground 
with  the  fall  rains,  but  equally  well  can 
be  started  in  boxes  and  transplanted 
into  the  garden.  Its  placid  acceptance 
of  long  seasons  of  drought  particularly 
endears  it  to  those  who  are  tired  of  hold- 
ing hoses  and  paying  water  bills.  \\  ith 
the  turn  of  taste  to  cut-flower  arrange- 
ments of  striking  contrasts  and  strong 
colors  there  have  been  evolved  some  im- 
proved forms.  Golden  Ball,  Orange  Ball, 
Radio,  Sensation  are  a  few  of  those  selec- 
tions within  the  limited  color  range 
possible. 

Antirrhinum 

The  two  remaining  selections  are  an- 
nuals which  are  equally  good  for  fall  or 
summer  planting  but  not  necessarily  in 
the  same  localities.  The  first  of  these  is 
the  popular  antirrhinum  or  snapdragon, 
best  treated  as  an  annual  though  it  often 
persists  for  two  or  more  years.  W  here  it 
is  not  affected  by  the  rust  which  dis- 
figures, weakens,  and  ultimately  kills  it. 
there  is  no  bedding  plant  of  comparable 
ease,  cheapness,  and  wide  appreciation. 
Its  delightful  series  of  colors  (which  in- 
cludes besides  pure  yellows,  pinks,  and 
reds,  many  lovely  combinations  of  rose 
and  gold,  scarlet  and  yellow,  bronze  and 
pink)  gives  clear,  clean,  and  bright  tones, 
while  there  are  strains  of  varying  habit 
from  rather  dumpy  little  dwarfs,  through 
{Continued  on  page  jp) 
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An  Architect's  Home 

in  Portland,  Oregon 


TN  this  long,  rambling,  delightfully 
-*-  English  colonial  residence,  we  have 
the  home  of  Mr.  Harry  A.  Herzog,  well- 
known  Portland  architect.  Built  on  a 
55  x  ioo  foot  lot  and  to  conform  to  the 
building  restrictions  (requiring  a  25-foot 
setback  on  both  streets  and  a  five-foot 
margin  at  the  rear)  there  was  but  a 
space  of  25  x  57  feet  for  the  house  itself. 
Faced  with  such  a  problem,  Mr.  Herzog 
has  achieved  eight  comfortable  rooms, 
an  interesting  exterior  with  individual 
roof  lines  and  an  unusually  well-con- 
structed building  at  comparatively  low 
cost. 

The  house  is  built  of  cedar  shakes, 
hand  split  with  butts  laid  twelve  inches 
to  the  weather  over  one-half  inch  insu- 
lation boards,  while  interlocking  weather 
strips  protect  all  exterior  openings.  The 
roof  is  of  shingles,  painted  green,  to 
harmonize  with  the  white  walls,  lighter 
green  shutters  and  red  brick  walks. 

It  has  a  hot-water  heating  system  with 
an  automatic  oil  burner,  wall-concealed 
radiators  and  could  be  built  at  today's 
costs  for  #i2,coo. — Naomi  N.  Swett. 
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SOME  houses,  like  some  persons,  grow 
old  gracefully  and  some  houses  like 
some  persons  never  grow  old.  This  is  the 
story  of  an  old  "gingerbread"  house, 
which,  like  Aunt  Mary,  was  rejuvenated. 
It  was  built  as  showy  as  an  old  Mis- 
sissippi steamboat  and  after  a  style  of 
architecture  which  definitely  domi- 
nated the  period  in  which  it  was  con- 
structed (nearly  half  a  century  ago) — an 
architecture  which  perished  with  the 
conditions  that  produced  it.  But  re- 
cently the  old  house  had  its  face  lifted 
and  its  hair  bobbed,  and  to  look  at  it 
today  one  would  no  more  associate  it 
with  romance  and  the  gay  nineties  than 
one  would  a  radio  or  vacuum  cleaner, 
since  today  it  is  as  modern  as  either  of 
these. 

There  is  nothing  on  the  outside  except 
a  glorified  bay  window  to  suggest  that 
the  handsome  stucco,  tile  roofed  Spanish 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Jackson, 
at  3501  Front  street,  San  Diego,  Calif., 
was  once  the  home  of  Mrs.  Jackson's 
parents,  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  W. 
Stewart,  pioneer  Californians. 

The  old  house  originally  stood  on  the 
corner  of  State  and  E  streets,  San  Diego, 
in  all  its  baroque  beauty  (unless  that  is 
too  paradoxical  a  description),  with  its 
generous  allotment  of  tawdry  ginger- 
bread. 

It  was  one  of  many  of  those  fine  old 
guardians  of  the  past  which  were  built 
to  withstand  the  weather  and  time  if  not 


By    Eileen  Jackson 

Winner   of  First   Prize    in 
Home  Improvement  Contest 


An  Old 

San  Diego  Home 

Is  Rejuvenated 


the  whims  of  architectural  fashion.  But 
it,  unlike  most  of  those  old  homes  built 
when  hospitality  was  a  real  art,  when 
the  hearth  was  the  hub  of  family  and 
social  life,  was  not  destined  to  be 
wrecked  for  scrap  lumber  and  replaced 
by  an  unsubstantial  stucco  bungalow. 
There  are  many  old  early  California 
mansions  built  of  wood  brought  around 
the  Horn  in  the  old  days,  which  are  still 
standing  and  which  do  not  deserve  to  be 
wrecked  and  replaced.  Many  of  their 
owners,  indeed,  for  sentiment's  and 
economy's  sake  wish  to  preserve  them 
but  do  not  know  how  to  get  rid  of  the 
gingerbread  and  still  keep  the  best  fea- 
tures. The  rejuvenation  of  this  house 
may  give  them  a  happy  thought. 

The  Jackson  house  was  designed  in  an 
age  when  decoration's  purpose  was  in 
itself  and  not  that  of  forming  part  of  a 
unified  design,  and  the  best  you  can  say 
for  such  excessive  trimming  was  that  it 


was  sometimes  imaginative,  sometimes 
surprising.  It  was  built  at  a  time  when 
parlors  were  small  and  formal  and  stuffy; 
when  the  sofas  were  wrapped  in  dusters 
except  when  the  pastor  called. 

The  house  didn't  grow  old  gracefully. 
It  had  its  fancy,  ornate  trim,  its  bay 
windows,  some  too-small  rooms,  and  a 
declining  neighborhood  to  live  down. 
But  it  was  finally  rescued  by  Mrs.  Jack- 
son, the  daughter  of  its  builder.  She 
calls  the  house  her  "background"  and 
wishing  to  preserve  that  background  she 
rescued  it.  Houses  have  much  to  do 
with  the  happiness,  the  destiny,  and 
even  the  poise  of  the  people  who  live  in 
them.  It  is  Anatole  France  who  points 
out  the  inestimable  value  in  memories, 
in  the  "background"  that  a  person  can 
enjoy  if  he  has  lived  since  birth  in  the 
same  house.  Mrs.  Jackson  played  in  the 
house  as  a  young  child,  she  made  her 
debut  in  it,  she  was  married  there  and 
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now  though  she  is  old  enough  to  be  a 
grandmother  she  still  lives  in  the  house. 
In  September  of  this  year  it  was  the 
setting  for  the  marriage  of  Eleanor  Rey- 
nolds, niece  of  Mrs.  Jackson,  and  grand- 
daughter of  the  builders  of  the  ginger- 
bread house,  and  Lt.  Stanhope  Cotton 
Ring,  U.  S.  N.,  recently  aide  at  the 
White  House.  It  is  a  coincidence  that 
the  wedding  in  1895  of  the  bride's  pa- 
rents, the  late  Capt.  and  Mrs.  Ziba  Wells 
Reynolds — the  first  large  naval  wedding 
in  San  Diego — also  took  place  in  the  old 
house. 

The  old  house's  hair  was  bobbed,  figu- 
ratively speaking,  but  that  was  by  acci- 
dent. Mrs.  Jackson  decided  to  move  the 
house  into  a  neighborhood  where  busi- 
ness houses,  factories  and  garages  did 
not  press  in  upon  it.  But  to  move  a 
large,  three-story  house  through  a  mod- 
ern city,  which  does  not  as  yet  have 
its  telephone  and  electric  light  wires 
underground,  is  awkward  and  impos- 
sible. So  off"  had  to  come  the  top  story — 
the  old  ballroom  where  all  the  fun  in  the 
world  must  have  been  enjoyed. 

The  rejuvenation  was  not  complete. 
Bay  windows  were  taken  off  relentlessly 
except  one  in  the  front  room,  and  even 
a  large  section  of  the  house,  including 


the  sitting  room,  was  entirely  removed. 

Fireplaces  which,  like  bathrooms  in 
the  modern  house,  were  as  numerous  as 
the  rooms,  were  jerked  from  their  walls. 
But  they  were  too  handsome  in  some 
cases  and  too  much  in  the  tradition  to 
discard,  so  Mrs.  Jackson  has  had  them 
inserted  in  the  wall  of  her  glassed-in 
patio  and  begonia-fern  garden.  From 
their  gaping  depths  come  forth  maiden- 
hair ferns  instead  of  a  hearth  fire  which 
formerly  gave  warmth  and  cheer  to  the 
old  upstairs  rooms.  One  mantel  inserted 
in  the  brick  wall  of  the  patio  garden  is 
an  adequate  substitute  for  a  tiled  wall 
fountain. 

Mrs.  Jackson  has  saved  even  some  of 
the  gingerbread  trimming.  She  has  had 
one  interesting  piece  turned  into  a  gate 
of  unusual  proportions  and  so  decorative 
is  it  that  one's  prejudices  against  ginger- 
bread vanish. 

The  exterior  is  completely  deceiving, 
the  old  wooden  "wedding  cake  house," 
having  been  iced  over  with  a  modern 
stucco  frosting.  The  flat  Spanish  roof 
with  tile  fringing  was  easily  achieved 
when  the  attic  was  chopped  off  in  the 
moving.  Little  wrought-iron  balconies 
were  placed  at  the  old  windows,  which 
are  further  modernized    with    awnings. 


The  landscaping  has  helped  to  change 
its  appearance,  formal  Spanish  gardens 
and  a  walled  garden  replacing  the  in- 
formality of  the  old  yard  enclosed  by  a 
picket  fence. 

In  the  interior,  however,  little  effort 
has  been  made  to  deceive.  The  old  chit- 
tamwood  knoll  post  on  the  cedar  banis- 
ter scouts  modernity  before  the  visitor 
gets  past  the  entrance  hall.  The  ancient 
black  marble  fireplace  still  stands  in  the 
drawing  room.  The  ceilings  are  still 
high. 

Except  for  sanitary  improvements  and 
conveniences  little  has  been  changed  in- 
side. And  why  should  it  be  changed? 
The  exterior  was  varied  in  order  to  elim- 
inate the  baroque  headdress,  the  dra- 
matic ostentation  of  its  imposed  orna- 
mentation; inside  also  the  ornate  has 
been  removed,  but  these  old  gingerbread 
houses  were  not  so  fussy  in  their  inte- 
riors. And  what  matters  it  whether  the 
fireplace  is  black  marble  or  modern  Aztec 
tile?  Partitions  have  been  moved  to 
enlarge  the  rooms  but  the  woodwork 
remains  since  it  is  far  better  than  that 
usually  found  in  most  modern  homes. 

The  house  is  as  old  as  the  hacienda  on 
the  inside  and  as  new  as  television  and 
modern  building  materials  on  the  outside. 


Our  Garden  House 
on  the  Garage 

This    Idea    Won    Honorable    Mention    in 
Our   Home   Improvement   Contest 


OUR  back  yard  is  37x80  feet  located 
on  a  steep  bank.  When  we  built 
our  double  garage  20x20  feet,  it  took  up 
quite  a  bit  of  the  yard.  The  top  was 
level  with  the  yard  so  we  built  a  pergola 
on  the  roof,  using  tar  and  gravel  first 
and  then  a  board  floor  6  inches  above 
this,  boards  spaced  to  form  good  drain- 
age. We  used  6x8  inch  beams  for  the 
frame  of  the  pergola.  The  north  and 
part  of  the  west  side  is  glazed,  the  rest 
is  lattice  trimmed. 

The  side  facing  the  street  has  a  win- 
dow box  6  feet  long  in  which  bulbs, 
trailing  plants  and  ferns  are  growing. 
One  corner  has  a  roof  8x10  feet,  thus 
providing  shelter  for  our  couch  and  also 
is  a  handy  place  to  store  chairs  in  rainy 
weather.  We  have  a  long  table  and 
benches.  This  summer  we  built  a  bar- 
becue grill  that  works  fine.    "Sunset's 


ideas  helped  a  lot  in  the 
planning."  Potted  plants, 
ferns,  and  hanging  bas- 
kets, comfortable  chairs 
make  this  a  very  pleasant 
outdoor  living  room. 

There  is  a  bird  bath 
near  that  attracts  birds, 
bees,  and  butterflies.  It 
is  interesting  to  watch 
these  garden  friends.  We 
entertain  a  lot  in  our 
"summer  home"  at  home.  For  our 
evening  parties,  our  outdoor  Christmas 
lights   give    a  very  festive  atmosphere. 

Vines  have  been  planted  of  a  different 
blossoming  season.  We  have  yellow 
jasmine;  clematis;  Belle  of  Portugal, 
Dorothy  Perkins  and  Silver  Moon  roses; 
Cobra  scandineo;  blue  moon  flower,  and 
a   grape    vine. — Mrs.    B.    L.    Wade,    a 


Sunset  subscriber,  Oakland,  California. 
Editor's  Note. — In  the  recent  Sunset 
Home  Improvement  Contest,  two  sec- 
ond-prizes were  awarded — one  to  Mrs. 
A.  J.  Baker,  1245  Wistaria  Avenue, 
Portland,  Oregon,  and  one  to  Mrs. 
Marion  Stackable,  Watsonville,  Cali- 
fornia. Their  contributions  will  appear 
in  the  January  issue  of  this  magazine. 
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How 

Do  Your 
Pictures  Hang? 

The  right  and  the  wrong 
way  illustrated  by  our 
Consulting   Decorator 


Edgar  Harrison 
Wileman 


Poor  Arrangements 


hm 

■■ 

& 

1DICTLRES  should  be  hung  at  eye 
■*■  level,  that  is,  about  five  feet  from 
the  floor  to  the  center  of  the  picture. 

Nearly  all  pictures  look  best  when 
hung  without  any  apparent  means  of 
support.  Triangular  cords  frequently 
detract  from  the  picture.  If  cords  must 
be  used,  there  should  be  two  parallel 
ones.  Never  use  one  cord  only. 

Try  to  relate  the  picture  to  the  article 
over  which  it  hangs.  It  should  be  in 
proportion  to  the  space  it  occupies  and 
to  the  furniture  with  which  it  is  related. 

In  all  the  photographs  shown  here- 
with great  care  has  been  exercised  in  the 
selection  of  the  right  picture  for  the  par- 
ticular grouping  of  furniture.  Study  the 
composition  of  each  one;  it  may  give 
you  valuable  help  in  the  selection  and 
hanging  of  your  own  pictures. 

Do  not  hang  your  small  pictures  in 
step-ladder  order,  as  shown  in  the  top 
photograph  in  the  left-hand  panel.  In- 
stead, group  them  in  pairs  or  fours  so 
that  the  lines  are  restful,  as  in  the  top 
photograph  at  right. 

The  arrangement  illustrated  at  [eft 
center  may  look  well  enough  to  the 
casual  observer,  but  the  picture  is  too 
high  and  the  triangular  cord  and  fussy 
tassel  detract  from  the  picture.  Com- 
pare this  with  the  grouping  at  right  cen- 
ter. Note  that  the  picture,  in  this  case, 
hangs  without  any  apparent  means  of 
support.  The  picture  is  lower  and  is  an 
actual  part  of  the  ensemble. 

At  lower  left  is  shown  a  group  of  three 
pictures  off  balance  and  unrelated.  I  he 
photograph  at  lower  right  of  page  shows 
the  same  grouping  well  arranged. 


Better  Arrangements 
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PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  RALPH  YOUNG 


TABLE  ARRANGEMENTS  BY  DORIS  HUDSON  MOSS 


Western  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  in  un- 
usual combination  make  the  loveliest  oj  center- 
pieces for  a  buffet  supper  table.    Glassware  is 
from  the  White  House,  San  Francisco 


Entertaining  after  The  Big  Game 


~^TO  matter  where  one  lives  on  this 
-*-^  Pacific  Coast,  in  the  fall  there  is  a 
"Big  Game,"  football  of  course,  which 
is  the  center  of  interest  for  much  excite- 
ment and  entertaining  of  one  sort  or 
another. 

It  is  a  real  joy  to  entertain  guests  after 
the  game  as  most  game  goers  are  raven- 
ously hungry  by  the  time  the  final 
whistle  blows,  and  the  host  and  hostess 
have  unlimited  opportunity  to  satisfy 
this  aching  void.  The  type  of  food  to 
serve  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  plans 
of  the  group;  whether  the  entire  evening 
is  to  be  spent  at  home;  whether  the 
group  goes  to  the  theater;  or  whether 
they  go  to  a  hotel  for  dancing.  The  sug- 
gestions ofFered  here  are  planned  par- 
ticularly for  the  hostess  who  will  do  the 
work  with  no  outside  assistance. 

Be  sure  to  tell  the  guests  the  type  of 
service  you  expect  to  have  as  it  will 
help  them  to  know  whether  they  are 


expected  to  "dress  up"  or  come  "as  is." 
This  is  particularly  essential  for  those 
coming  from  out  of  town;  for  why  bring 
dress  clothes  if  they  are  not  to  be  used! 
Besides,  you  know,  anticipation  is  part 
of  the  fun. 

One  of  our  very  favorite  suppers 
which  can  be  prepared  in  the  minimum 
length  of  time  is  built  around  ham  and 
eggs.  For  this  supper,  have  the  guests 
come  directly  from  the  game — no  fancy 
dress,  just  good  food,  and  there  will  be 
no  chance  of  waiting  guests  wishing  they 
could  slip  out  and  get  a  few  sandwiches 
somewhere!  This  ever-pleasing,  simple 
supper  has  been  very  popular  among  our 
friends,  probably  because  the  men  in 
our  group  are  usually  hungry,  and 
would  rather  not  dance  as  most  places 
are  too  crowded  for  comfort  on  "Big 
Game"  nights.  They  are  delighted  to 
come  home  and  eat  quickly  and  just 
visit.    Do  you  have  friends  who  feel  the 


same   way?     Then   they  will    like   this 
supper: 

Ham  and  Egg  Supper 

Hot  Clam  Soup  with  Croutons 

Broiled  Ham  Eggs  Fried  in  Butter 

Baking  Powder  Biscuits  or  Toasted  French 

Bread 

Plum  Jam     Assorted  Cheese     Crackers 

Coffee  (lots  of  it) 

Instead  of  cheese,  a  delicious  3-layer 
chocolate  cake  with  boiled  frosting 
would  taste  good. 

No  matter  what  variety  of  service  is 
decided  upon,  the  table  should  be  set 
before  going  to  the  game  and  as  much 
of  the  actual  food  preparation  done  as 
possible.  For  this  supper,  the  biscuits 
may  be  made,  rolled,  cut  and  arranged 
in  the  tins  sometime  during  the  morn- 
ing, and  placed  in  the  refrigerator  until 
baking  time.  Or,  if  prepared  flour  is 
used,  you  may  easily  mix  the  biscuits 
after  the  game,  in  a  very  few  minutes. 
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Hot  soup  is  appreciated,  especially 
if  the  day  turns  out  to  be  a  cold,  damp 
foggy  one  such  as  we  do  sometimes  have 
here  on  the  Coast.  (But  isn't  it  good  to 
know  that  we  will  not  be  treated  to  a 
blizzard?)  Minced  clams  mixed  with 
hot  milk  and  seasoned  with  butter,  salt 
and  pepper  and  a  bit  of  finely  chopped 
parsley  require  very  little  work,  and  the 
resulting  soup  is  ever  so  good.  The  toast 
cubes  may  be  made  in  the  morning  or 
the  day  before  and  reheated  shortly 
before  serving. 

If  French  bread  is  used  instead  of  bis- 
cuits, cut  the  loaf  in  half  lengthwise;  rub 
the  cut  surface  lightly  with  a  cut  clove 
of  garlic,  spread  liberally  with  butter 
and  sprinkle  with  paprika.  If  chopped 
parsley  is  not  to  be  used  in  the  soup, 
then  sprinkle  a  little  over  the  bread. 
Place  in  the  bread  box  until  time  to 
heat  in  the  oven,  and  then  heat  just 
long  enough  for  the  butter  to  melt  into 
the  loaf  and  brown  slightly.  It  is  easier 
to  serve  the  bread  if,  before  heating,  it 
is  cut  into  inch  slices  with  a  sharp  knife. 
Cut  through  nearly  to  the  bottom  crust. 
In  this  way  the  pieces  stay  together 
while  heating,  but  may  be  more  readily 
broken  apart  afterward. 

It  simplifies  the  work  if  the  ham  is 
broiled  in  the  oven  while  the  eggs  are 
fried  on  top  of  the  stove.  You  will  find 
the  ham  is  much  juicier  when  broiled 
than  when  fried,  and  it  will  lie  flat  while 
cooking,  if  the  fat  is  cut  through  to  the 
lean  in  several  places  before  the  meat  is 
placed  on  the  broiling  rack.  And  here 
is  one  of  my  favorite  tricks:  add  a  table- 
spoonful  of  water  to  the  butter  in  the 
frying  pan  in  which  the  eggs  are  to  be 
fried.  Cover  the  pan  for  the  first  few 
minutes  and  the  steam  will  hasten  the 
cooking  and  aid  in  forming  a  slight 
cooked  film  over  the  yolks.  The  grease 
will  not  spatter,  and  the  eggs  will  be 
much  like  poached  eggs. 

The  cheese  requires  practically  no 
effort  beyond  placing  it  on  a  plate  and 
as  most  people  enjoy  it,  let  it  make  the 
dessert  a  simple  matter.  The  choice  of 
cheese  will  depend  upon  one's  taste,  but 
I  suggest  offering  a  variety:  a  strong 
flavored  cheese  as  Roquefort,  or  Camem- 
bert,  and  then  a  mild  flavored  American 
cheese,  and  perhaps  a  soft  cream  cheese, 
also.  There  are  literally  dozens  of  vari- 
eties of  crackers  to  choose  from  and 
again  it  is  well  to  give  a  choice,  some 
hard,  and  some  not  soft,  but  less  hard, 
if  you  know  what  I  mean.  Be  sure  they 
are  very  fresh  and  crisp. 

Make  plenty  of  coffee   and  serve  it 


For  open  house  after  the  game  or  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  an  assortment  of  tiny  open-face  sand- 
wiches and  fancy  cakes  and  candies  accompany 
the  hot  tea  or  coffee.  Table  appointments  are 
horn  the  S.  and  G.  Gump  Co.,  San  Francisco 


By 
Marjorie    Black 

with  the  ham  and  eggs  and  with  the 
cheese.  After  a  long  afternoon  in  the 
open  air,  it  tastes  particularly  good  and 
the  capacity  of  the  guests  is  much 
greater  than  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances. 

Another  good,  quick  supper  is  planned 
around  one  hot  dish  as  Italian  Spaghetti, 
or  Spanish  Rice.  Accompany  it  with  hot 
hard  rolls,  spiced  dill  pickles,  head  let- 
tuce with  French  dressing,  and  for  des- 
sert serve  mint  ice  cream  (prepared  in 
the  mechanical  refrigerator  if  you  have 
one)  with  hot  chocolate  sauce  and 
cookies.    Coffee  of  course. 

The  dessert  is  particularly  interesting 
when  the  ice  cream  is  scooped  out  of  the 
freezing  tray  into  a  lovely  pewter  bowl, 
or  if  you  do  not  have  a  pewter  bowl,  use 
any  pretty  one  that  you  have,  of  china, 
glass,  or  silver.  Pass  the  bowl  and  allow 
each  guest  to  help  himself.  Place  a  fork 
and  spoon  in  the  dish  for  serving;  the 
long  handled  ones  are  fine  if  you  happen 
to  have  them.  Also  pass  the  hot  choco- 
late sauce.  (Set  the  bowl  on  a  plate,  and 
provide  a  ladle,  of  course.)  The  green 
mint  ice  cream  in  the  pewter  is  stunning 
and  when  served  with  the  sauce  is 
equally  attractive  on  the  plates.  This 
is  a  soothing,  satisfying  finish  to  the 
supper.  Instead  of  making  the  ice 
cream  it  may,  of  course,  be  ordered  from 
a  commercial  company. 

An  informal  buffet  supper  is  a  delight- 
ful way  to  entertain  a  large  group  with 
a  minimum  of  effort  and  last-minute 
work.  Small  tables  should  be  set  for  the 
guests  to  retire  to  after  serving  them- 
selves, or  else  large  trays  should  be  pro- 
vided, and  let  each  guest  choose  a  com- 
fortable place.  Men  prefer  an  honest- 
to-goodness  table,  yet  there  are  times 


when  the  room  does  not  permit,  and 
then  the  men  are  contented  with  their 
own  knees — provided  that  the  trav  is 
wide  enough  to  cover  them  without  too 
evident  cramping.  Kveryone  enjoys 
walking  around  a  table  attractively  ar- 
ranged with  tasty  foods  and  selecting 
just  as  much  of  each  dish  as  he  desires. 
For  the  buffet  supper  there  should  be 
an  assortment  of  hot  and  cold  dishes, 
or  at  least  one  of  each. 

A  Simple  Buffet  Supper 

Assorted  Cold  Meats 

(Corned  Tongue,  Ham,  Roast  Beef) 

Hot  Casserole 

(Escalloped  Potatoes,  Corn  or  Tamale  Pie) 

Vegetable  Salad  Bowl  with  French  Dressing 

Variety  of  Relishes  and  Jams 

(Olives,  Pickles,  Currant  Jelly,  etc.) 

Small  Hot  Home-Made  Rolls 

Sliced  Rye  Bread  with  Cheese 

Pumpkin  Pie 

Coffee 

Again  do  as  much  of  the  preparation 
beforehand  as  possible.  The  hot  cas- 
serole dish  should  be  made  and  ready  to 
heat  in  the  oven  as  soon  as  you  return 
from  the  game;  in  fact  it  is  a  good  idea 
to  light  the  oven  before  even  taking 
time  to  remove  your  coat  and  hat.  The 
meats  should  be  cooked  the  day  before, 
and  then  after  the  game  ask  your  hus- 
band to  do  the  slicing.  He  will  be  suffi- 
ciently hungry  to  be  thankful  for  an 
excuse  to  be  out  where  he  can  have  an 
occasional  nibble.  And  besides,  it's  nice 
to  let  him  have  a  share  in  the  fun  of 
dinner-getting,  isn't  it? 

Home-made  rolls  are  always  a  treat, 
and  very  simple  to  do.  Make  the  dough 
the  day  before,  keep  in  a  cold  place  over 
night  and  then  on  the  morning  of  the 
game  shape  the  dough  into  balls,  place 
on  pans  and  allow  to  rise  while  the  game 
is  in  progress.  Do  not  worry,  they  won't 
get  too  light  unless  it  should  be  an  ex- 
tremely hot  day,  (Please  turn  to  page  27) 
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How  We  Built  Our  fe 
Garden  Stove 


By  F.  R.  Shepherd 

Riverbafik,     California 


At  right  we  have  the  author,  builder  and  cook 
trying  out  a  Sunset  recipe  on   his  garden  stove 


TOEING  handicapped  with  a  business 
■*-*  which  requires  about  sixteen  hours 
of  my  time  each  day,  we  must  of  neces- 
sity confine  ourselves  to  our  work,  and 
satisfy  our  roving  desires  with  mere 
dreams  of  camping,  fishing,  etc.  During 
one  of  these  fanciful  make-believe  out- 
ings, I  awoke  to  the  fact  that  something 
must  be  done — we  must  devise  some 
means  of  breaking  the  monotony  of  our 
daily  routine.  Well,  then,  if  we  couldn't 
go  camping,  I  thought,  why  not  camp 
at  home?  Why  not  build  an  outdoor 
stove  and  enjoy  the  shade  of  our  own 
back  yard? 

We  started  at  once  to  clean  off  a  spot 
about  six  feet  square  at  one  end  of  our 
largest  fish  pool  and  laid  a  concrete 
foundation  about  three  inches  thick,  on 
which  to  build  the  garden  stove  (which 
is  the  name  my  wife  suggested).  We 
soon  realized  that  our  task  was  by  no 
means  an  easy  one,  but  with  the  enthu- 
siasm shown  by  the  whole  family  at  this 
stage  we  went  to  work  in  real  earnest. 


With  about  a  yard  of  good,  clean 
gravel,  a  few  sacks  of  cement,  and  plenty 
of  elbow  grease,  our  stove  soon  began 
to  take  shape.  A  form  was  built  of  old 
lumber,  into  which  the  concrete  was 
poured.  This  was  reinforced  with 
chicken  wire  and  old  iron  rods.  After 
removing  the  form  a  few  days  later  we 
had  a  concrete  box  three  and  one-half 
feet  square,  and  30  inches  deep,  with 
walls  four  inches  thick  (see  sketch  No. 
1).  This  formed  the  main  body  of  the 
stove  into  which  the  fire  box  and  ovens 
were  built  later. 

A  section  of  old  cement  pipe,  eight 
inches  in  diameter  and  18  inches  ]png, 
was  next  prepared,  by  cutting  two  holes 
four  inches  in  diameter  in  one  side  of  it, 
and  then  placing  it  on  end  midway 
between  the  walls  and  connecting  it  to 
the  two  small  openings  at  the  front  wall 
of  the  stove  with  short  pieces  of  four- 
inch  iron  pipe  cemented  in  place  (see 
sketch  No.  3).  This  formed  the  draft 
and  the  ash-chute.    An  old  brake  drum 


with  some  three-eighths-inch  holes  drilled 
in  it  was  placed  over  the  top  of  the 
eight-inch  cement  pipe  like  a  lid,  and 
made  a  good  grate  through  which  air 
could  come  for  the  fire.  Then  too,  the 
ashes  sift  down  through  the  holes  to  be 
removed  below. 

Building  the  Oven 

The  next  operation  was  to  fill  the  en- 
closure with  dirt  and  water,  packing  it 
in  tightly  to  make  a  solid  foundation 
for  the  fire  box  (see  sketch  No.  2). 
Much  concrete  was  saved  in  this  way, 
for  the  dirt  was  quite  solid  in  several 
days.  The  dirt  was  covered  with  a 
two-inch  coating  of  concrete  and  the 
fire  box  and  ovens  were  then  built  of 
fire  bricks  and  fire  clay.  Heavy  sheet 
steel  between  the  ovens  and  the  fire 
allows  the  heat  to  penetrate  each  oven. 
(See  sketch  No.  6.)  This  sheet  metal 
unit  was  made  of  14-gauge  steel  and 
held  together  by  a  frame  of  three- 
quarter-inch  angle  iron,  16  inches  by  20 
inches.  The  angle  iron  frame  is  10  inches 
from  the  bottom  of  the  fire  box,  and  is 
used  not  only  to  hold  the  sheet  metal  in 
place,  but  also  forms  a  rack  for  the 
grill,  or  cooking  plate  to  rest  on. 

The  oven  doors  are  made  of  heavy 
sheet  iron  and  reinforced  on  the  inside 
with  one  inch  of  insulating  board.  This 
makes  them  practically  air  tight,  and 
holds  all  the  heat  in  the  ovens. 

After  covering  the  dirt  with  two  inches 
of  concrete  (see  sketch  No.  2),  the  fire 
bricks  were  placed  in  the  fresh  cement 
for  the  bottom  of  the  fire  box,  and  next 
the  metal  unit  (No.  6)  was  set  on  the 
bricks.  Fire  bricks  and  fire  clay  were 
used  at  the  back  and  ends  of  this,  and 


A  close-up  oj  the  Shepherd  garden  stove  showing 

grill  for  broiling.    Here  is  a  stove  oj  excellent 

construction  and  one  built  to  last 
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at  the  sides  of  the  ovens.  The  whole 
unit  was  then  reinforced  and  tied  to  the 
outside  walls  with  cement.  We  then 
selected  some  large  rocks  left  over  during 
the  building  of  our  fish  pools,  and  set 
them  up  at  the  sides  and  front  of  the 
stove,  cementing  them  in  place. 

Each  step  of  the  work  was  figured  in 
advance,  and  enough  time  allowed  for 
each  batch  of  concrete  to  become  set 
before  adding  the  next  unit.  Where 
several  batches  joined  we  left  the  ends 
of  the  iron  bars  protruding  to  tie  to  the 
next  batch.  In  most  of  the  concrete  we 
used  one  shovel  of  cement  to  four  of 
gravel,  but  the  finish  coat  was  made  of 
fine  screened  sand  and  cement  of  equal 
amounts.  This  finish  was  made  quite 
thin  and  sloppy,  and  was  applied  with 
a  large  paint  brush. 

The  hood  or  dome  over  the  fire  box 
is  also  reinforced  with  wire  netting  and 
iron  rods  extending  up  the  sides  of  the 
chimney.  The  form  for  this  hood  was 
made  of  thin  sheet  iron  curved  to  shape 
and  supported  from  below  with  wood 
braces  until  the  concrete  had  set.  A 
portion  of  an  old  iron  hoop  forms  the 
front  edge  of  the  dome  to  keep  the  thin 
edge  from  cracking  (see  hoop  sketch, 
Nos.  4  and  5). 

The  chimney  consists  of  two  old  gaso- 
line tanks  from  which  the  ends  had  been 
cut,  placed  end  to  end  and  covered  with 
concrete.  All  the  sheet  metal  for  the 
doors,  etc.,  were  old  signs  which  had 
outlived  their  usefulness.  The  top,  or 
grill  over  the  fire  box,  was  made  of 
V\  x  V2  inch  iron  bars  welded  to  a  re- 


movable frame,  16  inches  by  20  inches. 
In  fact,  most  of  the  whole  stove  was 
gathered  from  the  junk  pile,  but  when 
worked  over  and  covered  with  cement 
and  a  little  paint  here  and  there,  it  was 
quite  effectively  disguised. 

The  Rockery  at  Rear 

The  back  view  is  by  no  means  the 
least  important  feature  of  the  stove,  al- 
though it  is  the  least  conspicuous  from 
the  road.  It  is  built  up  of  many  stones 
of  various  sizes  and  colors,  and  a  water 
pipe  is  concealed  behind  them  which 
throws  a  miniature  waterfall  into  the 
fish  pool  below.  Ferns  are  growing  in 
openings  left  between  the  rocks,  making 
a  beautiful  background  for  the  pool. 

Although  most  of  our  spare  moments 
during  the  winter  were  spent  in  building 
our  stove,  we  enjoyed  the  work,  and 
now  that  it  is  finished  and  we  have  used 
it  several  times,  we  feel  amply  repaid 
for  our  labor.  The  ovens  will  keep  all 
cooked  food  hot  until  ready  to  serve, 
and  when  a  large  fire  is  built,  can  be 
used  to  bake  as  well.  Sunday  morning 
breakfast  in  the  garden  is  not  uncommon 
at  our  house  now. 

The  cost  of  building  the  stove  was 
very  small  and  the  results  wonderful,  for 
we  have  transposed  our  dreams  of  vaca- 
tion lands  into  actual  material  things 
right  in  our  own  back  yard.  We  really 
cannot  yet  comprehend  the  value  of  this 
latest  addition  to  our  home,  but  we  do 
know  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
pleasure  to  be  had  here  with  our  friends 
and  neighbors.  It  promises  to  be  popular! 


./  front  view  of  the  stove.    In  the  rear  is  an 
attractive  rockery  and  garden  nook 

Editor  s  Sote. — In  past  issues  of  SlJN- 
set  we  have  shown  plans  for  outdoor 
fireplaces,  barbecues  and  grills.  Now 
we  present  the  garden  stove,  planned 
and  built  by  F.  R.  Shepherd.  If  these 
directions  inspire  or  help  you  to  build  a 
similar  garden  stove;  if  you  have  built 
an  outdoor  fireplace  or  grill  from  a 
previous  Sunset  plan,  won't  you  please 
let  us  know  and,  if  possible,  send  snap- 
shots of  it?  Apparently  Sunskt  M . i - .  1  - 
zine  with  its  barbecues  and  fireplaces 
has  kindled  the  fires  of  many  home 
picnics.    May  the  "fire"  spread! 
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The  Kitchen 


TRADEMARK  REGISTERED, 


FIRST  DAY 

Grapefruit  Salad  Salt  Wafers 

*A  Meal  and  a  Half 

Baked  Sliced  Apples  with  Cream 

Hard  Rolls  Coffee 

SECOND  DAY 

•Casserole  of  Leftovers 

Bran  Muffins  Lettuce  Salad 

Fruit  Gelatine  Coffee 


These  recipes  are  designed  to  be  clipped  and 
mounted  on  cards  for  your  recipe  f/ey  or  they 
may    be  pasted   in  your   cooking  scrap   book 

A  Meal  and  a  Half 

{Illustrated  on  these  pages) 
This  oven-cooked  dinner  is  as  delicious  as  it  is  economical  and  easv  to 
prepare.    You  will  need: 

1  flank  steak,  scored  1  cupful  of  diced  carrots 
Salt,  pepper  and  flour  1  cupful  of  chopped  celery 

2  tablespoonfuls  of  shortening  Half  a  green  pepper,  chopped 
Half  an  onion,  sliced  fine  (may  be  omitted) 

1  cupful  of  cooked  or  canned  tomatoes  1  small  can  of  peas  (may  be  omitted) 

1  cupful  of  water 

If  your  meat  man  has  not  already  scored  the 
flank  steak,  mark  it  with  criss-cross  lines  with 
a  sharp  knife  to  cut  the  long  fibers  and  make 
the  meat  more  tender.  Add  salt  and  pepper  to 
about  half  a  cupful  of  flour,  and  rub  this  into 
the  meat  thoroughly  on  both  sides.  Heat  the 
shortening  in  a  large,  heavy  skillet  or  Dutch 
oven,  and  in  it  brown  the  steak  nicely  all  over. 
Add  the  vegetables  and  water  to  the  meat, 

cover  closely,  and  simmer  gently  for  about  2  hours.  Serve  on  a  large 
platter,  with  vegetables  and  gravy  poured  over  the  meat.  The  gravy  is 
delicious — a  regular  Spanish  sauce — and  there  is  usually  a  little  meat 
and  sauce  left  over.  The  second  day  I  grind  the  meat,  mix  with  the 
vegetables  and  gravy,  and  add  enough  cooked  rice  to  extend  the  dish  as 
needed.  I  season  it  well  with  salt  and  pepper,  put  into  a  casserole,  and 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven  (375  degrees)  for  about  half  an  hour.  This, 
with  a  green  salad,  bran  muffins,  and  a  light  dessert  such  as  a  fruit  gela- 
tine, makes  a  delicious  second-day  dinner. — Mrs.  T.  T.  T.,  Los  Angeles. 

A  New  Tomato  Cocktail 

3  cupfuls  of  water  or  broth  2  tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar 

2  medium  onions  1  tablespoonful  of  butter 
1  stalk  of  celery                                                   1  bay  leaf 

1  green  pepper  6  or  8  whole  cloves 

1  teaspoonful  of  salt  4  or  5  allspice  berries 

2  tablespoonfuls  of  brown  sugar  1  piece  of  stick  cinnamon 
1  No.  2  }4  can  of  tomatoes 

Cut  the  onions,  celery,  and  green  pepper  in 
pieces,  not  too  small;  combine  all  ingredients 
except  the  tomatoes,  first  tying  the  whole 
spices  in  a  little  cloth;  simmer  for  half  an  hour. 
Add  the  tomatoes,  heat  to  boiling,  then  strain 
and  serve  piping  hot  with  salted  or  cheese 
wafers.  Bouillon  cubes  may  be  added  to  the 
water,  or  broth  substituted. — Mrs.  U.  T.  A., 
Seattle,  Washington. 

Salmon  au  Gratin 


A  GOOD  DINNER  FOR  GUESTS 

"New  Tomato  Cocktail 

Salt  Wafers 

Broiled  Halibut      Mashed  Potatoes 

Asparagus  with  Hollandaise  Sauce 

Hot  Rolls 

Lettuce  Salad  with  Chives 

Angel  Cake  with  Fruit  Sauce 

Coffee 


J4  teaspoonful  of  pepper 

1i  teaspoonful  of  paprika 

Juice  of  1  lemon 

1  2  cupful  of  milk 

1  egg,  beaten 

3  tablespoonfuls  of  butter 


,ServB  oh  plaitefrv^  vegetable?  ^M 
•d-hA  XhgyypcureA  over  meat-.  ^^^M 


2  cupfuls  (or  1  tall  can)  of  salmon 

1  cupful  of  cracker  crumbs 

2  tablespoonfuls  of  grated  onion 
\£  cupful  of  chopped  green  pepper 
J4  pound  of  American  cheese,  grated 
1 2  teaspoonful  of  salt 

Flake  the  fish  and  remove  bones  and  skin. 
Add  cracker  crumbs,  grated  onion,  green  pep- 
per, salt,  pepper,  paprika,  lemon  juice,  egg, 
and  milk,  and  mix  well.  Put  about  a  third  of 
the  mixture  into  a  buttered  baking  dish, 
sprinkle  with  a  third  of  the  cheese  and  dot 
with  1  tablespoonful  of  the  butter.  Continue 
until  all  ingredients  are  used.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  (350  degrees) 
for  about  30  minutes.  This  recipe  serves  four  persons. — Mrs.  E.  D.  S., 
Berkeley,  California. 


FOR  COMPANY  ON  FRIDAY 

•Salmon  au  Gratin        French  Fries 

Sweet  Pickle  Relish 

Raw  Carrot  Salad 

Brown  Bread  and  Butter 

Cottage  Pudding  Coffee 
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U.  S.  PATENT  OFFICE 


Will  you  share  your  favorite  recipes  with  other  Sunset 
readers?  $i  is  paid  j or  every  recipe  published.  Address 
Genevieve  A.  Callahan ,  Sunset  Magazine,  San  Francisco 

Peppy  Salad  Dressing 


Place  in  a  chilled  bowl: 
1  teaspoonfui  of  chopped  onion 
1  clove  of  garlic 
1  teaspoonfui  of  salt 
Dash  of  white  or  black  pepper 


x/i  cupful  of  sugar 
x/z  cupful  of  tomato  catsup 
x/z  cupful  of  cider  vinegar 
1  cupful  of  salad  oil 


FOR  A  RAINY  NIGHT 


Swiss  Steak  Baked  Potatoes 

Buttered  Spinach 

Bran  Rolls  Jam 

'Waldorf  Salad  with  Peppy  Dressing 

Lemon  Pie  Coffee 


Mix  well  until  smooth  and  thick.  A  rotary 
beater  works  well.  If  the  dressing  is  to  be 
kept,  leave  the  garlic  clove  in  for  only  a  day, 
then  remove.  Try  this  dressing  on  Waldorf 
Salad,  made  by  mixing  equal  portions  of  diced 
apples  and  celery,  and  halved  Thompson  seed- 
less grapes,  with  broken  nut  kernels  to  suit  your  taste.  The  dressing  is 
also  ever  so  good  on  vegetable  salads. — Mrs.  J.  C,  Kent,  Washington. 

Baby  Limas,  Southern  California  Style 

Wash  and  soak  1  pound  of  baby  limas 
(dried)  over  night  in  water  to  cover.  Cook  for 
1  hour  over  low  heat.  Put  into  a  baking  dish 
or  casserole  half  the  beans,  cover  with  brown 
sugar  and  dots  of  butter,  and  lay  strips  of 
bacon  across  the  beans,  completely  covering 
of  the  beans,  and  cover  them  in  the  same  way 
and  bacon.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  (350 
This  dish  has  a  most  unusual  and  enticing 
will  smack  their  lips  over,  and  the  children 
E.  B.,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


HOT  LUNCH 

•Baby  Limas,  Southern  Style 

Tiny  Lettuce  Sandwiches  Milk 

Gingerbread 


them.   Then  put  in  the  rest 
with  brown  sugar,  butter, 
degrees)  for  half  an  hour, 
flavor.    It  is  the  kind  men 
will  love  it  for  lunch. — H. 


Prune  Cake 


.dctodtocl  ricte  to  exhet 
at  aiul^ea^oKtofe^ie-1 


Yl  cupful  of  butter 

1  cupful  of  granulated  sugar 

2  eggs,  beaten  light 

1  cupful  of  stewed  prunes,  drained, 

pitted,  and  chopped  coarse 
%  cupful  of  milk 


1 H  cupf uls  of  cake  flour,  sifted  before 

measuring 
}/2  teaspoonfui  of  cinnamon 
Yz  teaspoonfui  of  nutmeg 
Yi  teaspoonfui  of  allspice 
2  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder 
}4  teaspoonfui  of  salt 


SPECIAL  DINNER 

Cream  of  Mushroom  Soup 

Roast  Beef  Browned  Potatoes 

Horseradish  Sauce  Rolls 

Zucchini  and  Tomato  Salad 

•Prune  Cake      Coffee 


Cream  the  butter,  and  add  the  sifted  sugar 
gradually,  creaming  until  smooth  and  light  in 
color.  Add  the  eggs,  beaten  light,  and  the 
prunes  which  have  been  put  through  the 
coarse  knife  of  the  food  chopper.  Stir  in  grad- 
ually and  alternately  the  milk  and  the  dry 
ingredients  which  have  been  sifted  together. 
Pour  into  a  greased  shallow  square  pan,  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
(350  degrees)  for  45  minutes.  Turn  out  on  a  rack  to  cool,  then  cover  with 
Five-Minute  Prune  Icing,  as  follows: 

Five-Minute  Prune  Icing 


'Sake  ahoutcjottuti  si.375'-^ 


1  egg  white,  unbeaten 

1  cupful  of  granulated  sugar 

4  tablespoonfuls  of  thick  prune  juice 


\i  teaspoonfui  of  baking  powder 
%  teaspoonfui  of  cinnamon 


Mix  together  in  the  upper  part  of  a  double  boiler  the  unbeaten  egg 
white,  sugar,  and  prune  juice;  have  the  water  in  the  lower  part  boiling, 
and  beat  briskly  with  a  rotary  beater  for  5  minutes,  or  until  the  mixture 
will  hold  up  in  peaks  when  the  beater  is  lifted  from  it.  Remove  from  the 
heat,  add  the  baking  powder  and  cinnamon,  and  continue  to  beat  for 
half  a  minute.  Spread  quickly  on  the  cake.  So  far  as  I  know,  this  is  an 
original  recipe,  and  it  is  delightful,  too. — Mrs.  J.  L.  J.,  Portland,  Oregon. 
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"Tillamook 
Cheese  Wins 

First  3  Prizes 

at  California  State  Fair 

First  6  Prizes 

at    Oregon    State    Fair 

I  STw3RD  Prizes 

at  Washington  State  Fair 

First  3  Prizes 

Pacific  International  Live- 
stock Exposition 

Tillamook  quality  scores  again !  Once  more 
Tillamook  has  won  the  blue  ribbons.  Year 
after  year  Tillamook  takes  the  trophies  in 
major  competition.  No  more  convincing 
proof  of  the  superior  quality  and  flavor  of 
Tillamook  could  be  offered  than  this  con- 
sistent prize- winning  record. 

Country-made  Cheese 
with  all  the  cream  left  in 

Tillamook  is  made  with  all  the  milk,  all 
the  thick  rich  cream  left  in!  Every  pound 
contains  the  food  values  of  nearly  5  quarts 
of  milk !  Serve  it  every  day — the  new  recipe 
book  gives  prize-winning  ways  to  use  prize- 
winning  Tillamook  cheese. 


Tune  in,  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System 
Fridays,  3:15  p.m. 

Hear  recipes  for 
prize-winning  dishes 


TILLAMOOK 

whole  milk  CHEESE 

Food  values  of  nearly  5  quarts  milk  in  every  pound 

WRITE  ME   FOR   FREE   PRIZE  BOOK 

Tillamook  Dairy  Maid— 'J  he  Tillamook  County  Creamery 
Association,  Tillamook,  Oregon  1 1 , 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  the  Prize  Chce.->c  Recipes. 

N:im» 
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"The  spirit  of  each  dish,  and  zest  of  all, 
Is  what  ingenious  cooks  the  relish  call; 
For  though  the  market  sends  in  loads  of  food, 
They  are  all  tasteless  till  that  makes  them  goody 

— King's  Art  of  Cookery. 


Herbs  for  Seasoning 

By  Bertha  E.  Shapleigh 


1LTOW  true  it  is  that  a  great  deal  of 
-*•  -*■  food,  good  in  itself,  is  spoiled  in 
the  cooking,  or  at  least  if  not  spoiled  is 
"tasteless."  Sometimes  the  food  mate- 
rial needs  no  addition  but  salt;  the  flavor 
is  present,  and  it  needs  only  to  be 
properly  cooked.  Again  the  flavor  of 
food  is  not  developed  until  the  right 
seasoning  is  added. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  herbs  which 
may  be  used;  these  herbs  are  aromatic 
plants  which  have  a  distinctive  flavor 
in  the  leaves  or  seeds  or  roots  or  buds 
or  flowers,  or  in  some  cases  the  entire 
plant  may  be  used  in  various  ways; 
seeds  for  one  dish,  stalks  and  leaves  in 
another  dish,  and  roots  in  others. 

European  countries  have  used  these 
herbs  for  centuries,  and  as  different 
nationalities  have  come  to  this  country 
they  have  brought  with  them  or  had 
sent,  their  favorite  herbs  from  the 
Mother  country.  Thus  England  has 
long  used  sage,  thyme,  marjoram,  and 
mint,  and  it  was  natural  for  the  early 
colonists  to  want  these  herbs,  and  when 
settled,  to  plant  them. 

Very  few  housekeepers  have  the  plea- 
sure of  an  herb  garden,  and  the  use  of 
fresh  herbs.  Fortunately  the  dried  herbs 
are  quite  as  satisfactory  to  use  in  cook- 
ery, and  can  be  bought  at  all  times.  Our 
grandmothers  used  to  pick  herbs  fresh, 
tie  them  in  bunches,  and  hang  in  the 
attic  to  dry  for  use  at  Thanksgiving  time 
for  the  stuffing  to  go  into  the  turkey. 

There  are  many  different  ways  of 
making  stuffing,  and  different  herbs  are 
used  for  seasoning,  the  ones  most  com- 
monly used  being  thyme,  sage  and  mar- 
joram. Favorite  seasonings  vary  in  the 
different  sections  of  the  country.  For 
example,  New  York  people  use  thyme 
more  than  New  England  cooks  do,  who 
are  fond  of  sage  and  marjoram.  We 
westerners  are  likely  to  cling  to  the  kinds 
our  people  brought  with  them  from  other 
sections.  Some  cooks  use  bread  and 
some  prefer  crackers;  some  like  a  dry 
stuffing  and  some  prefer  it  moist.  Fol- 
lowing is  a  recipe  which  my  great-grand- 
mother, grandmother  and  mother  used. 

Soda  crackers  are  good  to  use.  The 
egg  makes  the  stuffing  light  and  holds 
it  together  for  slicing  cold. 

Do  not  stuff  the  turkey  too  full;  allow 
room  for  the  stuffing  to  swell  as  it  cooks. 


Cracker  Stuffing  from  Maine 

3  cupfuls  of  cracker  crumbs 

2  cupfuls  of  hot  milk 

}4  cupful  (i  cube)  of  butter 

I  tablespoonful  of  salt 

A  little  pepper 

i  tablespoonful  of  mixed  seasonings 

(thyme,  marjoram  and  sage) 
i  egg,  beaten  slightly 

Pour  the  hot  milk  over  the  cracker 
crumbs  and  butter  and  let  stand  until 
the  milk  has  been  absorbed  by  the 
crumbs.  If  there  are  many  dry  crumbs, 
add  more  milk,  but  do  not  have  the 
stuffing  too  moist.  Add  seasonings 
(more  than  given  above  if  desired)  and 
the  slightly  beaten  egg.  This  amount 
will  be  sufficient  for  a  ten  or  twelve 
pound  turkey. 

Dry  Stuffing 

If  a  dry  stuffing  is  desired,  use  the 
inside  of  a  stale  loaf  of  bread.  Crumble 
it,  and  to  8  cupfuls  of  crumbs  add  I 
small  onion  chopped  fine,  }4  cupful  of 
melted  butter,  I  tablespoonful  of  salt, 
I  tablespoonful  of  mixed  seasonings,  or 
yi  tablespoonful  of  thyme  leaves  pow- 
dered fine.    Mix  and  place  in  turkey. 

Moist  Stuffing 

A  moist  stuffing  for  turkey,  chicken 
or  pork  is  made  as  follows: 

I  ordinary  loaf  of  bread 
]/i  cupful  of  bacon  or  sausage  fat,  or  butter 
i  onion,  chopped  fine 
I  tablespoonful  of  salt 
H  teaspoonful  of  pepper 
I  tablespoonful  of  seasonings  (thyme,  or  a 
mixture  of  thyme,  marjoram  and  sage) 
i  egg,  slightly  beaten 

Soak  the  loaf  of  bread  in  cold  water 
until  it  is  thoroughly  filled  with  the 
water;  squeeze  out  all  the  water,  and 
crumble  the  bread  into  small  pieces. 
Cook  onion  in  the  fat  until  slightly  yel- 
lowed, but  not  browned;  add  the  bread, 
salt  and  seasonings,  and  cook  for  a  few 
minutes.  Remove  from  heat  and  add 
the  egg,  mixing  it  thoroughly  with  the 
bread.  If  the  giblets  (liver,  gizzard  and 
heart)  are  desired  in  the  stuffing,  first 
parboil  for  io  minutes,  chop  them  fine, 
and  add  them  to  bread. 

But  the  stuffing  to  go  into  the  goose 
at  Christmas  must  be  seasoned  only 
with  sage,  and  have  much  more  onion 
in  it  than  for  turkey  or  chicken.  Do 
you  recall  the  account  of  the  Cratchit's 
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Christmas  dinner  in  the  Christmas  Carol 
by  Dickens:  The  preparation  of  the 
goose — which  was  a  very  small  one  for  a 
very  large  family — is  described,  and 
later  when  it  had  all  been  eaten  this 
occurs:  "  l  et  even,-  one  had  had  enough, 
and  the  younger  Cratchits  in  particular 
were  steeped  in  sage  and  onion  to  their 
eyebrows." 

The  foundation  of  stuffing  for  goose 
may  be  bread  or  mashed  potatoes;  but 
the  seasoning  must  be  sage  and  onions. 

A  stuffing  of  rice  is  excellent  for 
chicken  or  capon,  and  also  for  tomatoes 
or  peppers.    A  good  recipe  follows: 

Savory  Rice  Stuffing 

i  cupful  of  well  washed  rice 

3  tablespoonfuls  of  salad  oil 

i  tablespoonful  of  onion  chopped  fine 

I  bead  or  clove  of  garlic,  chopped  fine 

i  teaspoonful  each  of  chopped  parsley,  chives, 

summer  savory,  and  sweet  marjoram 
i  teaspoonful  of  salt 
3  cupfuls  of  water  or  stock 

Cook  onion  and  garlic  in  salad  oil  for 
five  minutes,  add  rice  and  cook  until 
slightly  brown.  Then  add  the  salt  and 
water  or  stock,  and  cook  closely  covered 
until  rice  is  tender  and  the  liquid  has 
been  absorbed.  Add  herbs  at  this  point 
if  fresh  are  used.  If  dried  herbs  are  used, 
add  them  to  rice  when  the  liquid  is 
added,  and  allow  them  to  cook  with  the 
rice. 

To  the  Italian,  basilica  or  sweet  basil 
is  necessary  to  flavor  many  of  his  soups 
and  sauces,  especially  tomato  sauce. 
For  fish  sauce,  fennel  is  used,  and  fennel 
added  to  mayonnaise  is  a  great  improve- 
ment when  served  with  fish. 

Rosemary  and  saffron  are  used  in 
Spanish  dishes.  A  sprig  of  rosemary 
added  to  a  Cream  of  Chicken  soup  and 
removed  before  serving  gives  a  flavor  to 
be  remembered. 

The  French  use  a  mixture  of  herbs, 
which  gives  dishes  a  flavor  hard  to 
describe.  Tarragon  is  the  herb  used  by 
the  French  to  give  a  distinctive  flavor 
to  sauces,  hot  and  cold.  It  is  difficult 
to  buy  this  herb,  but  one  can  use  tarra- 
gon vinegar,  which  can  be  purchased  at 
most  grocery  stores.  Tarragon  vinegar 
adds  a  flavor  to  French  Dressing  which 
makes  one  wonder  why  it  is  so  much 
better  than  other  French  Dressings. 

The  following  recipe  is  recommended : 

Mackerel  with  Fine  Herbs 

1  large  mackerel  split  down  the  back 
}4  cupful  of  butter 

2  sprigs  each  of  parsley,  fennel,  mint,  sweet 
basil  and  thyme,  all  minced  fine 

]/i  teaspoonful  of  salt,  a  little  pepper,  and  a 
very  little  cinnamon  and  nutmeg 

Mix  herbs  and  spices  and  add  to  the 
butter,  creaming  it  until  the  spices  and 
herbs  are  well  worked  into  it.  After  the 
mackerel  is  washed  and  wiped  dry, 
sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  cover 
all  over  with  the  creamed  butter.  Brod 
under  a  flame,  or  bake  in  a  hot  oven  until 
the  fish  easily  flakes  when  tried  with  a 
fork.    Remove  fish  to  a  platter  and  add 

(See  next  page) 
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v_>licquots  flavor  is  developed  bv  the 
master  hand  of  Time.  First,  choice  ingredients  are  carefullv 
blended.  Then  they  are  AGED  6  MONTHS  until  the  blend 
is  ripe  and  mellow.  Then,  and  only  then,  are  the  sugar  and 
sparkling  water  added.  All  this  to  create  a  taste  that  vou 
will  enjoy — a  ginger  ale  that  you  can  serve  with  pride — a 
blend  that  has  delighted  three  generations. 

y^F  faaBS  fry  V^l 

XBC  :  M. 


On  the  ;ht  Clul 


That    EXTRA    Something.    Finest  oj    real   fruit   flavoring     True 

Jamaica  ginger  root bellowed  and  ripened  b\  Time Pure  refined 

sugar Sparkling,   crystal-clear  water Bottled  in    brand-mu     bott/t<. 


Clicquot  Club 

GINGER    ALE 
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Of  <lsLsk...fora  J\inq 
UPSIDE-DOWN 

CAKE 

A  LAYER  of  brown  sugar.,  .a  layer 
of  delicious  pineapple.,  .then  the 
cake  batter  and  you  have  the  begin- 
ning  of  a  delightful  dessert.,  .an 
UPSIDE -DOWN -CAKE.  Serve 
with  a  topping  of  whipped  cream . . . 
then  listen  to  the  joyous  exclama- 
tions of  approval.  But  you  don't 
have  to  wait  for  your  taste  to  tell  you 
it's  good  if  it  is  made  with  Globe 
"Al"  Flour... for  Globe  "Al"  al- 
ways gives  uni- 
formly fine  results. 
Try  a  sack... most 
California  women 
use  it  for  every  bak- 
ing purpose. 

ON    THE    AIR 

Columbia  Don  Lee 
System  .  .Tuesday  eve- 
nings—8:30  to  9:00 

Mail  coupon  for  your  copy  of  "Practical  Recipes' 

GLOBE  MILLS 

907  E.  3rd  Street,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Please  send  me,  free,  your  64-page  book    . 
)   "Practical  Recipes. "{.Coupon  good  only  in  U.S.A.^   ( 

Name 


Street  and  No. 
City 
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to  the  butter  remaining  in  the  pan  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  orange  juice,  or  one 
tablespoonful  of  lemon  juice;  pour  this 
over  the  fish. 

(Note:  This  recipe  is  one  adapted  from  "The 
Gentle  Art  of  Cookery,"  by  Leyel  and  Hartley.) 

One  of  the  fresh  herbs,  always  obtain- 
able, is  parsley.  Almost  every  one  uses 
this  herb  as  a  garnish  and  not  as  a  flavor. 
The  old  Romans  regarded  it  highly,  and 
it  is  a  good  tonic  to  the  kidneys.  Try 
this  soup  occasionally: 

Marie's  Parsley  Soup 

1  tablespoonfuls  of  butter 
1  tablespoonfuls  of  flour 
i  teaspoonful  of  salt 
1  cupfuls  of  milk 
I  cupful  of  water 

1  medium  sized  onion 
yi  cupful  of  cream 

2  egg  yolks 

]/i  cupful  of  parsley  chopped  fine 

Melt  the  butter,  add  the  flour  and 
salt;  scald  the  milk  and  water,  add  to 
the  flour  and  butter,  add  the  onion,  and 
cook  in  a  double  boiler  one  hour.  Re- 
move the  onion,  and  add  the  cream 
mixed  with  the  egg  yolks;  cook  five 
minutes,  being  careful  that  it  is  not  too 
hot,  as  the  egg  yolks  might  curdle.  Sea- 
son to  taste  with  salt  and  pepper,  add 
the  parsley  and  serve  at  once.  Tiny 
bread  dice  cooked  in  butter  should  be 
served  with  this  soup. 

A  small  plot  of  ground  will  make  an 
herb  garden,  and  one  can  raise  all  the 
herbs  used.  Thyme,  mint,  parsley,  sweet 
basil,  marjoram,  sage  and  chives  are  a 
suggested  combination. 

Last  year  I  was  privileged  to  spend 
two  delightful  weeks  at  the  country 
home  of  Mrs.  Mortimer  J.  Fox,  a  short 
distance  from  New  York  City.  Mrs. 
Fox  (Helen  Morgenthall  Fox)  writes 
many  garden  articles  and  is  compiling 
a  history  and  romance  of  herbs,  raising 
them  all  in  her  garden.  There  were  over 
two  hundred  varieties,  some  culinary, 
some  medicinal,  and  some  for  making 
perfumes. 

I  helped  on  the  culinary  herbs,  making 
dishes  taken  from  old  cookery  books, 
and  adapting  them  to  present  day  condi- 
tions. The  book  by  Mrs.  Fox  will  be 
out  some  time  this  year  or  next,  and  in 
it  she  will  tell  about  the  planting, 
growth,  and  drying  of  herbs.  It  will  be 
a  most  interesting  book. 

The  use  of  herbs  will  give  variety  to 
one's  cooking,  but  do  not  use  too  many 
in  a  menu,  nor  serve  them  too  often. 


to  place  a  large  square  of  denim  under 
the  sewing  machine  to  catch  thread 
and  snippings.  This  is  easily  shaken 
and  does  away  with  sweeping  so  often 
when  the  machine  is  in  use. 
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The  new 

BURNETT'S 

Vanilla  Bottle  is 

STURDY 

You'll  welcome  the  new  am- 
■■■  ber  glass  Burnett's  Vanilla 
bottle,for  its  broader  base  makes 
it  so  much  steadier  than  the  old 
style  extract  bottle.  Just  an- 
other reason  why  Burnett's  Va- 
nilla inessential  to  good  cookery. 

Apple  Sauce  Pie 

To  make  this  deli- 
cious apple  sauce  pie 
fill  a  baked  pastry  shell 
with  2  cups  of  apple 
sauce  flavored  with  1  y% 
tsp.  Burnett's  Vanil- 
la. Then  whip  lineups 
of  cream,  1  tbsp.  con- 
fectioner's sugar.  1 J^ 
tsp.  Burnett's  Vanil- 
la. Co  verpie  and  serve. 

Send  10  cents  for  our  book, 
"Doubly    Delicious    Desserts." 

JOSEPH  BURNETT  COMPANY 

437  D  STREET,  BOSTON 

61  Main  Street,  San  Francisco 

Direct  from  Haley's 

Farm  •  •  Prepaid  to  you 

•  You  will  enjoy  HALEY'S  CHICKEN. 
Eight  delicious  specialties,  from  choice  selected 
fowls.  Delicious,  appetizing,  unusual.  You'll 
always  want  Haley's  chicken  on  your  pantry 
shelf.  Prepared  on  the  Haley  farm  in  our  modern 
plant.  Packed  in  enameled  cans.  Visitors  wel- 
come. Send  $1  and  pay  balance  on  delivery,  or 
send  check  for  $3.50  for 
introductory    package.  12  CANS 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  DELICIOUS 

An  ideal  Christmas  gift.  CHICKEN 

93.50 

H  Cans  Kind  Price 
2 — 7-oz.  Boned  $i.io 
2 — 8-oz.  Diced  .po 
2 — 7-oz.  Broth 
2 — 7-oz.  Spread 
i — 7-oz.  Noodles 
i — 8-oz.  Tamales 
I — 7-oz.  Livers 
i — 7-oz.  Giblets 

77    Retail 

SPECIALTIES 

L.   B.   HALEY,    ROUTE    4    HILLSBORO,    OREGON 
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After  the  Big  Game 

Continued  from  page  iq 

which  is  unlikely.  Rye  bread  with  a  little 
American  or  Swiss  cheese  will  please 
those  who  think  the  hot  rolls  will  add 
too  much  to  their  slender  lines.  How- 
ever, this  is  one  day  when  such  thoughts 
are  seldom  thought — which  is  another 
good  idea! 

A  salad  made  with  freshly  cooked 
green  string  beans,  diced  beets,  a  little 
minced  onion,  diced  celeriac  (celery  root) 
or  green  pepper  is  excellent.  Marinate 
the  vegetables  separately  in  well  sea- 
soned French  dressing  until  time  to 
serve  and  then  blend  them  thoroughly 
but  carefully  so  they  will  not  look 
mashed  and  mussy.  Or  marinate  the 
vegetables  together,  except  for  the  beets, 
keeping  them  separate  until  serving 
time  so  that  they  will  not  discolor  the 
others.  Arrange  lettuce  leaves  in  a  large 
shallow  bowl  and  fill  the  center  with  the 
salad.  A  few  slices  of  hard  cooked  egg 
or  sliced  pickle  make  a  pleasing  garnish. 

The  pies,  too,  should  be  made  in  the 
morning  before  time  to  leave  for  the 
stadium.  The  crust  may  be  mixed  the 
day  before  and  left  in  the  refrigerator  to 
chill,  and  the  pumpkin  cooked  and 
mashed  (if  canned  pumpkin  is  not  used) 
ready  to  be  mixed  with  the  remaining 
ingredients.  In  this  way  it  is  a  simple 
matter  to  finish  them  the  morning  of  the 
game. 

Still  another  popular  way  of  enter- 
taining after  the  game  is  the  "pre-dinner 
party"  or  some  call  it  "cocktail  party." 
No  matter  what  the  name,  it  is  a  happy 
means  of  having  many  friends  just  drop 
in  for  a  bite  to  eat  and  visit  before  going 
to  their  various  dinners  at  homes  or 
hotels.  In  this  way  the  group  does  not 
need  to  be  just  one  party,  but  may  in- 
clude friends  from  several,  and  it  may 
be  the  only  opportunity  you  have  of 
seeing  some  of  them.  This  may  result 
in  a  mixed  party  of  formal  and  informal 
dress,  depending  upon  what  the  guests 
are  doing  later  in  the  evening,  but  this 
will  not  affect  your  service.  You  will, 
however,  have  guests  coming  and  going 
for  some  time,  unless  you,  too,  are  going 
out  later,  in  which  case  it  would  be  well 
to  stipulate  the  hours  for  your  "at 
home." 

You  will  not  want  to  serve  anything 
sweet  or  anything  that  will  ruin  your 
guests'  appetites  for  their  dinners  later. 
Serve,  rather,  little  snacks  which  will 
make  them  feel  their  appetites  more 
keenly.  Have  quite  an  assortment  of 
hors  d'oeuvres.  Ask  your  husband  to 
take  charge  of  the  punch  to  serve  with 
the  hors  d'oeuvres.  Have  him  tell  you 
beforehand  what  supplies  he  will  need 
so  that  you  can  order  them  from  the 
grocer.  Men  like  to  help  on  such  occa- 
sions, and  are  proud  of  their  ability  to 
make  delectable  concoctions.  If  you 
have  canned  some  grape  juice,  logan- 
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Cozy  Warmth  Quick 


Consider  Electricity 

as  an  Ideal  Fuel  for 

Air  Heating 

In  this  day,  when  we  use  electricity  to  obtain  light,  refrigeration, 
music,  and  to  operate  dozens  of  household  labor-saving  devices,  we 
should  use  the  same  medium  for  house  heating.  Eleftric  heating 
has  certain  definite  advantages  over  other  methods  of  heating.  Elec- 
tric heat  is  clean.  It  leaves  no  ash.  It  consumes  no  oxygen.  Warmth 
adds  to  the  natural  advantages  of  healthful,  vitalized  circulation  of 
actuated  air.  Eleftric  heat   is   available  instantly  in  any  room  in 

the  house,  at  any  time  of 
day  or  night.  At  a  very 
slight  initial  cost,  the 
temperature  of  any  room 
may  be  thermostatically 
controlled  and  maintained 
according  to  the  desires  of 
the  occupant.  By  a  very 
simple  time-switch,  heat 
service  can  be  entirely  cut 
off  and  then  automatically 
turned  on  at  a  pre-deter- 
mined  hour.  Eleftric  heat 
is  nearly  100%  efficient... 
without  loss,  without  waste 
...yet  it  is  instantly  available, 
and  equally  as  instantly  dis- 
pensed with.  Consider  the 
simplicity  of  this  form  of 
air  heating  ...  a  flip  of  the 
switch  and  instantly  warmth 
begins. ..a  contra-flip  of  the 
switch  instantly  turns  it  off! 


Many  important  developments  in  electric  air 
heating  have  taken  place  in  the  last  few  years. 
Electric  rates  have  been  established  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  which  make  it  possible  under  proper 
conditions  for  electricity  to  take  its  place  as  the 
ideal  air  heating  medium.  Proof  of  the  econ- 
omies and  efficiencies  of  this  type  of  heating 
can  be  derived  from  the  fa<ft  that  in  many  lo- 
calities, especially  where  the  climate  is  milder, 
complete  house  heating  by  electricity  is  already 
a  practical  reality.  It  is  being  successfully  used 
in  residences,  hospitals,  apartment  houses,  and 
other  types  of  buildings.  Architects,  Builders 
and  Home  Owners  ate  invited  to  communi- 
cate with  any  of  the  offices  of  the  Bureau  for 
helpful  information  on  electric  air  heating  for 
auxiliary  units  or  major  heating  systems. 


Pacific  Coast  Electrical  Bureau 

t^A  non-profit  organization  supported  by  all  branches  of  the  Industry  as  an 
advisory  bureau  to  serve  impartially  all  users  of  eleclricity. 


447  Sutter  Street 
San  Francisco 

M-15  Edison  Building 
Los  Angeles 

848  Roosevelt  Street 
Fresno 


Send   for    Literature   on    ELECTRIC   Air   Heating 
□  Architect      [   1  Builder  |  Home  Owner 
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prescribed 
for  Economy 
Budgets . . . 

Want  to  know  how  to  stretch 
those  food  dollars?  Use  more 
good  rich  pure  milk !  No  less  an 
authority  than  the  Bureau  of 
I  lome  Economics  and  the  Ex- 
tension Service  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture says:"Milk  does  more  for 
the  body  than  any  other  food, 
and  does  it  more  cheaply." 

•  In  other  words,  milk  pro- 
vides you  with  more  food  value 
per  penny  than  any  other  food 
you  can  buy.  Hence,  the  more 
milk  and  milk  products  you 
include  in  your  daily  menus, 
the  less  you  will  need  more 
expensive  foods. 

•  And  while  you  are  prescrib- 
ing this  new  food  economy,  it 
will  pay  you  to  specify  Gold- 
en State  Milk.  Fine  flavor  is 
pre-eminently  a  Golden  State 
feature.  It's  rich  in  cream,  of 
course,  but  rich  below  the 
creamline,  too! 

Ituflio.  .Follow  the  Golden  State  Family 
Robinson  in  theiradventures  every  Saturday 
night.  Stations  KGO  and  KFI . .  8:30  o'clock 

SbidenStale 

COM     PANY,     LTD. 
PLANTS  THROUGHOUT  CALIFORNIA 


berry  juice  or  any  other  tart  fruit  juice, 
let  it  form  the  foundation  of  the  punch, 
and  then  with  the  addition  of  thoroughly- 
chilled  ginger  ale  the  beverage  will  be 
quite  perfection  in  color,  flavor  and 
sparkle.  Chilled  tomato  juice  is  another 
pleasing  drink  to  serve  with  the  hors 
d'oeuvres — in  fact  there  are  so  many 
good  things  to  serve  it  is  difficult  to 
stop  mentioning  them.  Be  sure  to  offer 
hot  coffee  and  tea  also,  particularly  if 
the  day  is  chilly. 

Set  the  dining  room  table  with  your 
choicest  lunch  cloth  and  arrange  a  very 
attractive  centerpiece  of  flowers,  fruit, 
or  a  combination  of  the  two.  Candles, 
too,  may  add  to  the  effect  you  desire, 
in  fact  do  anything  to  make  it  lovely. 
The  punch  bowl  with  the  glasses  and 
punch  ladle  should  be  at  one  end  of  the 
table,  and  let  me  add  the  lunch  cloth 
will  be  saved  from  many  a  stain  if  the 
glasses  are  arranged  on  a  pretty  tray. 

Place  all  of  the  food  on  the  table.  Be 
careful  to  arrange  everything  to  best 
advantage,  for  the  main  effect  of  your 
party  will  depend  upon  the  friendly 
charm  and  simplicity  with  which  you 
do  things.  This  list  of  suggestions  for 
foods  to  serve  may  help  you  in  your 
plans.  Do  not  have  too  many  dishes 
— just  enough. 

Big-Game  Pre-Dinner  Party 

Potato  Chips,  plain,  crisp  and  hot. 
Potato  chips,  spread  with  a  bit  of  caviar. 
Assorted     open     faced     sandwiches  — 
smoked   salmon,   watercress   butter,   or 
chopped  pickles  are  good  spreads  to  use. 
Olives  stuffed  with  anchovies  (they  are 
very  oily  and  are  easier  to  handle  if  a 
toothpick  is  stuck  into  each). 
Small,  thin  rye  bread  and  Swiss  cheese 
sandwiches. 
Radish  roses. 

Fancy  crackers,  hot  and  plain,  or  spread 
with  butter  and  browned  in  the  oven. 
Calavo,  mashed,  seasoned  with  tabasco 
sauce  and  spread  on  crackers. 
Calavo  mousse  spread  on  sauted  bread. 
Caviar  mousse  spread  on  sauted  bread. 
(To  make  either  of  the  mousse  mixtures, 
season  the  calavo  or  caviar  with  what- 
ever you  like — a  bit  of  mustard,  tabasco 
sauce,  or  lemon  juice — and  then  mix 
with  whipped  cream  and  dissolved  plain 
gelatine.  Chill.  This  is  rich,  so  it  is  well 
to  use  only  a  thin  spread  on  the  bread. 
To  saute  the  bread:  cut  thin  slices  in 
fancy  shapes,  butter  one  side  and  saute 
in  a  frying  pan  until  the  one  side  is 
brown,  and  spread  the  mousse  on  the 
plain  side.) 

I  have  some  friends  who  on  "Big 
Game"  day  each  year  have  a  picnic- 
supper,  each  couple  bringing  a  portion 
of  the  supper,  the  wives  planning  the 
menu  days  or  weeks  beforehand.  As  a 
rule  they  bring  the  food  to  the  house 
before  the  game  in  order  to  save  going 
home  before  supper.  They  all  meet  at 
the  specified  house  as  soon  after  the 
game  as  traffic  and  good  luck   permit. 


BROKER 

Originally  a  Vender  of  Wine 

The  modern  broker  who  engages  in  large-scale 
financial  operations  takes  his  name  from  a 
humble  origin.  Broker  is  derived  from  the  Old 
French  broquier  or  brokier,  a  dialectal  form 
of  brochier  "one  "who  taps  a  cask  in  order  to 
draw  the  liquor."  Thus,  the  broker  was  in  the 
first  place  a  retail  vender  of  wine.  The  first 
meaning  in  English  was  "petty  dealer"  or 
"peddler,"  and  from  this  lowly  beginning  the 
word  has  developed  to  its  present  dignity. 

Every  day  you  use  hundreds  of  words  whose  ori- 
gins are  as  interesting:  and  surprising  as  this.  You 
will  find  their  fascinating  stories  in 

WEBSTER'S  NEW 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 

The  "Supreme  Authority" — The  Merriam-Webster 

2,700  page9  there  are  452,000  entries,  including 
ands   of  NEW  WORDS,    12,000  biographical  en- 
32,000    geographical    subjects,     100    valuable 
tables,  over  6,000  illustrations.  Its 
encyclopedic     information 
makes  it  a  general  question- 
answerer  on  all  subjects. 
See  It  at  Your  Bookstore. 
Remember:    A     Merriam- 
Webster     appears      on      the 
cover     of     every     dictionary 
for    which    G.    &    C.    Mer- 
riam    Company    is   editori- 
ally responsible. 
Send     for     Free     Book- 
let    of    Word     Stories. 
An  unusually  interesting 
illustrated    booklet    sent 
free  on  request. 
MAIL  THE  COUPON 

1    G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  "Interesting  Origins   | 
of  English  Words"  and  full  information  about  Webster's 
I   New  International  Dictionary.  Sunset  11-32    I 
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Street  and  Number ' 
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To  beautify  rooms  with  pictures, 
use 

Moore  Push-Pins 

AND 

Push-less  Hangers 

Easy  to  insert,  and  won't 


I  A        mar  wall  paper  or  plaster. 
1UC*    Packets  Everywhere 
Moore  Push-Pin  Co.,  Philadelphi* 


*  GREAT 

Labor  Saver 


Why  be  a  slave  to  pots, 

pans  and  dirty  dishes? 

Gottschalk's  Metal 

Sponge,  due  to  a  new 

patented  process  of  for« 

mation,  clean  sand  scours 

twice  asfastwithlesswork. 

Be  sure  you  get  "the  lift le  fellow 

that  does  the  Big  job."  At  5,  10 

and    25c   stores,  leading  depart* 

ment,  hardware  and  grocery  stores, 

or  postpaid  direct  on  receipt  of  10c 

METAL   SPONGE  SALES  CORP. 

Lehigh  Ave.  &  Mascher  St.,  Phila. 


OTTSCHALRS 

THE  ORIGINAL-SANITARY 

METAL  SPONGE 
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MARTHA  WASHINGTON  CANDIES 
BECOME  NEIGHBORLY... 

Heretofore,  Martha  Washington  Candies  have 
been  obtainable  only  in  the  larger  cities 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Now,  exclusive  purveyors  of  the  better  class, 
in  all  cities  from  the  North  of  Washington  to 
the  South  of  California,  are  being  invited  to 
act  as  distributors- 
Two  splendid  studio  kitchens  on  the  Coast, 
twenty-four  unique  retail  Martha  Washington 
Stores,  plus  these  agencies,  place  these  famous 
candies  right  within  your  reach. 

For  this  month,  we  emphasize 

Martha  Washington  De  Luxe  Fruits  &  Nuts 

available  at  $1    per  pound. 

If  Your  own  dealer  U  not  our  agent,  write  us  for  the  ones 

nearest  you.  If  you  wish  a  box  of  De  Luxe  Fruits  &  .Nuts 

bv  mail,  enclose  a  dollar  bill. 


tnartha  Washington 
Candies 

5630  GEARY  STREET  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 

294  Stores  and  10  Studio  Kitchens  in  "Martha- 
Washington-Land"  to  make  Life's  Pathway  sweeter. 


A  stack  of  soft  paper  napkins  in  the 
kitchen  near  the  sink  will  be  useful  in 
wiping  out  greasy  pans  before  washing. 


DO  THEY  TURN 


UPTHEIR  NOSES  AT  FISH? 

If  you've  a  family  that  regards  fish  as 
a  necessary  evil,  try  seasoning  it  with 
A.  1.  Sauce.  You'll  find  that  fish  with 
this  glorious  flavor  cooked  in  is  one  of 
their  favorite  foods  .  .  .  Recipes  with 
every  bottle. 

G.  F.  Heublein  &  Bro.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


A.l.  rYci4AJlJ£s 


WHOLESOME      RELISH 


The  scheme  works  beautifully,  and  is  I 
almost  a  tradition  with  them,  as  thev 
have  done  it  each  year  since  they  have 
been  out  of  school.  At  first  several  were 
unmarried,  but  now  all  are  married,  vet 
the  plan  continues. 

A  formal  dinner  is  not  advisable  if 
one  has  no  extra  help.  It  seems  less  in 
keeping  with  the  informality  of  the  day, 
of  meeting  old  friends  and  attending  the 
game.  There  are  times,  however,  when 
it  does  fit  into  the  scheme  of  things  in 
which  case  the  following  menu  may  be 
of  assistance  to  you. 

Formal  Dinner  Menu 

Consomme  Royal         Cheese  Strips 
Fresh  Crab  Legs  Slices  of  Cucumber 

Potato  Balls 
Pickles  Olives  Celery- 

Roast  Tenderloin  of  Beef       Green  Peas 
Potatoes  Suzette         Hot  Rolls 
Peach  Sherbet 
Football  Ice  Cream  Molds  (chocolate) 
Angel  Food  Cake,  plain  or  toasted 
Camembert  Cheese  Roquefort  Cheese 

Crackers 
Mints  Nuts  Raisins 

Coffee 

In  keeping  with  the  Big  Game  week- 
end, often  on  Sunday  afternoon  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  hold  open  house  for  friends. 
If  you  do,  serve  the  same  type  of  food 
as  for  the  "pre-dinner"  party.  For  this 
function  a  few  fancy  cookies,  cakes, 
candies  and  nuts  may  be  included. 
Punch  is  always  good,  but  if  the  day  is 
chilly  some  good,  hot  coffee  might  be 
more  appreciated,  in  which  case  serve 
both. 


Three  Kitchen   Secrets 

Tf  an  unsightly  pipe  happens  to  go 
■*-  through  the  kitchen,  as  is  likely  to  be 
the  case  when  one  is  remodeling  an  old 
home,  make  use  of  the  pipe.  Around 
it  build  two  or  three  circular  shelves, 
and  use  them  for  small  pots  and  pans. 
Around  the  edge  fasten  hooks  and  on 
them  hang  the  little  spoons,  beaters, 
etc.,  which  you  use  most  frequently  at 
that  particular  place.  You  will  be  glad 
the  pipe  is  there,  rather  than  provoked 
with  it. 

Build  a  shelf  underneath  the  wind- 
ow, just  about  on  a  level  with  the 
sill,  and  it  will  be  a  fine  place  to  use  as 
a  "catch  all."  I  do  not  mean  to  allow 
things  to  accumulate  there,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  will  bs  found  useful  for 
magazines,  and  if  you  like  a  pot  of 
flowers  in  the  kitchen,  it  is  a  pretty 
place  to  have  them. 

Another  arrangement  that  I  liked 
consisted  of  a  regular  desk  built  into 
the  kitchen,  with  a  cover  to  drop  down, 
as  do  so  many  living  room  desks.  Above 
it,  too,  was  a  place  for  cook  books.  A 
comfortable  chair  is  needed  with  this 
desk  arrangement,  also.- — -M.  B. 


Mala, 
plain  food  I 


Of  course,  we  all  like  to  be  fancy 
cooks,  especially  when  we're  having 
company,  but  unfortunately  day  by 
day  and  meal  by  meal  we  have  to 
be  plain  cooks  and  keep  our  fam- 
ilies happy  with  plain  foods  —  and 
that  takes  skill  and  imagination. 

As  one  plain  cook  to  another,  do 
you  really  appreciate  how  helpful 
Knox  Sparkling  Gelatine  can  be?  It 
is  a  food  that  has  hundreds  of  dif- 
ferent uses  in  making  plain  foods 
taste  better  and  go  farther. 

For  example,  have  you  ever  taken 
a  few  tomatoes  and  made  them  into 
a  delicious  Knox  Salad,  as  simply 
and  economically  as  this: 

TOMATO    JELLY    SALAD 

1  level  tablespoonful  Knox  Sparkling  Gelatine 
'4  cup  cold  water  1  tablespoonful  mild 

2  cups  canned  or  fresh  vinegar    or    lemon 

tomatoes  juice 

1  tablespoonful  onion      Few  grains  salt 

juice  Few  grains  cayenne  or   pepper 

Stalk  celery  \->  bay  leaf,  if  desired 

Soak  gelatine  in  cold  water  about  five  minutes.  Mix 
remaining  ingredients,  except  onion  juice  and  vine- 
gar, and  let  boil  ten  minutes.  Add  soaked  gelatine 
and  stir  until  dissolved;  then  add  vinegar  and  onion 
juice  (extracted  by  grating  onion).  Strain.  Turn 
into  wet  molds  and  chill.  Any  kitchen  cup  or  bowl 
will  serve  as  a  mold.  Remove  from  molds  to  bed  of 
crisp  lettuce  leaves  and  garnish  with  mayonnaise  or 
cooked  dressing,  or  the  jelly  may  be  cut  in  any 
desired  shapes  and  used  as  a  garnish  for  salads  or 
cold  meats.  The  juice  of  fresh  tomatoes  makes  a 
delightful  salad. 

You  see,  Knox  is  the  real  gelatine  — 
it  isn't  colored  and  flavored  to  be  used 
only  as  a  dessert— it  is  pure,  plain  gela- 
tine, a  food  with  a  daily  use— a  food  that 
will  help  you  serve  better  meals  and  save 
kitchen  dollars.  Why  not  order  a  package 
from  your  grocer?  There  is  enough 
gelatine  inside  for  four  meals  and  recipes 
telling  you  how  to  use  it.  And,  if  you  have 
not  already  received  the  Knox  books, 
send  in  the  coupon  below  — it  will  bring 
you  ideas,  hundreds  of  recipes  and  hints, 
for  all  kinds  of  salads,  desserts,  main 
dishes,  menus,  diets  (even  for  reducing). 


KNOX 


t/n 


is  me 


rea 


/GELATINE 


K  m  in  ( Ir.nTivr, 

144  Knox  Ave.  Johnstown,  N   V 

Send  me  vourFIIFr!  books,  "Meals 
for  Three".  "Food  Economy"  and 
"Dainty  Desserts  and  Salads". 


A" '  m* 


City 
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Enrich 

the  Beauty 

of  Your  Home 


(yclone 


You  cannot  help  but  admire  the 
striking  beauty  of  a  western 
garden  properly  enclosed  with 
Cyclone  Fence.  Here  you  get  a  new 
meaning  of  "protected  home  beau- 
ty". This  strong,  artistic  fence 
guards  your  flowers  and  shrubs 
throughout  the  year,  yet  blends  so 
perfectly  with  the  surroundings 
that  it  seems  at  once  a  charming, 
natural  part  of  the  landscaping 
effect.  It  also  adds  to  home  priva- 
cy and  protects  children  and  pets 
from   dangerous   street  traffic. 

Cyclone  Fence  is  made  in  many 
attractive  designs.  Heavily  galva- 
nized by  the  "Galv-after"  process, 
originated  by  Cyclone.  A  durable 
fence  made  to  last  many  years  in 
the  moist,  salt-laden  atmosphere 
of  the  west  coast.  Our  trained  men 
erect  Cyclone  Fence.  We  take 
complete  responsibility.  Write 
nearest  office  for  full  information. 
STANDARD  FENCE  COMPANY 

Oakland,  Calif.,  Portland,  Ore., 

Los  Angeles,     San  Francisco,     Seattle 

Pacific  C  ail  Dmnon  of 

CYCLONE  FENCE  COMPANY 

General  Offices:  Waukegan,  III. 
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Table  Talk 

By 

Genevieve  A.  Callahan 

Home  Economics  Director 
of  Sunset  Magazine 


TT  has  been  some  time  since  I  have 
-*-  done  any  "table  talking"  in  Sunset, 
but  not  because  of  lack  of  things  to  tell 
about,  goodness  knows!  Almost  daily 
some  bit  of  interesting  and  valuable  in- 
formation about  our  business  of  house- 
keeping comes  to  my  attention,  and  I 
save  it  up  to  pass  along  to  you  who  read 
these  columns. 

•  • 

One  of  the  things  I  have  saved  far  long- 
er than  I  should  is  the  news  of  a  truly 
excellent  book,  "Growth  and  Develop- 
ment of  the  Young  Child"  (published 
by  W.  B.  Saunders  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
394  pages,  34  illustrations.  Price,  $2.75). 
This  was  written  by  three  eminent  au- 
thorities on  child  development,  all  con- 
nected with  the  well-known  and  highly 
respected  Merrill-Palmer  School  in  De- 
troit, Michigan.  They  are:  Winifred 
Rand,  A.  B.,  R.  N.,  specialist  in  parental 
education;  Mary  E.  Sweeny,  M.  S., 
M.  A.,  nutritionist;  and  E.  Lee  Vincent, 
M.  D.,  psychologist.  Thus  you  see  the 
three  big  fields  of  parental  education  and 
physical  and  mental  growth  are  con- 
sidered in  the  book,  which,  while  com- 
prehensive, is  not  a  big,  awkward  vol- 
ume for  a  tired  mother  or  father  to  hold. 
Moreover,  the  book  is  as  readable  as  it 
is  reliable.  A  number  of  case  studies  are 
included  under  the  chapter,  "The  Fam- 
ily and  Home  as  Backgrounds,"  and 
there  are  throughout  the  book  enough 
concrete  examples  to  give  the  discussions 
life  and  meaning.  "Growth  and  Devel- 
opment of  the  Young  Child"  would  be 
an  excellent  reference  book  for  any 
parents  to  own  and  study.  Certainly  it 
should  find  welcome  in  Parent-Teacher 
groups,  and  it  deserves  a  place  on  the 
shelves  of  every  public  library  and  home 
economics  reference  library  in  the  West. 

•  • 

Speaking  of  parents,  are  you  familiar 
with  the  work  of  The  Institute  of  Family 
Relations,  in  Los  Angeles?  Almost  a 
year  ago,  at  a  Home  Economics  Associ- 
ation meeting  in  that  city,  I  heard  Dr. 
Paul  Popenoe,  director  of  the  Institute, 
give  an  extremely  thought-provoking 
talk  on  the  need  for  more  and  better 
instruction  of  young  men  and  women, 
to  the  end  that  they  may  marry  happily 
and  remain  in  that  state.  The  problem 
is  too  deep  and  too  complex  for  me  to 
attempt  to  discuss  it  here,  but  anyone 
who  is  interested  in  learning  more  about 


the  Institute  and  the  subjects  with 
which  it  is  concerned,  may  do  so  very 
easily.  Dr.  Popenoe  writes  us  as  follows: 
"We  should  be  glad  to  offer,  to  anyone 
sending  us  a  3-cent  stamp,  (1)  a  pamph- 
let describing  the  work  of  the  Institute; 
and  or  (2)  a  reading  list  on  any  topic 
dealing  with  marriage  or  family  life.  If 
they  have  any  particular  problems,  of 
course  we  will  be  glad  to  give  them  any 
assistance  that  we  can."  Address  The 
Institute  of  Family  Relations,  331-3 
Consolidated  Building,  Sixth  and  Hill 
Sts.,  Los  Angeles — and  please  mention 
Sunset  when  you  write. 

•  * 

From  the  experimental  kitchen  of  the 
makers  of  ovenglass  baking  dishes  comes 
an  interesting  and  timely  tip:  bake  your 
fruit  cakes  in  ovenglass  refrigerator 
dishes  for  loaves,  or  casseroles  for  round 
cakes,  with  the  covers  on  the  dishes.  Two 
and  a  half  hours  at  275  degrees  will  bake 
most  fruit  cakes  very  satisfactorily.  Re- 
move from  the  oven  and  let  cool  without 
removing  the  covers.  If  desired,  you 
may  seal  the  edges  where  the  lid  joins 
the  dish,  with  paraffin.  Let  the  cake 
ripen  for  at  least  three  weeks.  Could 
anything  make  a  more  attractive  gift 
than  one  of  these  smart  baking  dishes 
with  a  delicious  fruit  cake  inside? 

•  • 

Every  western  homemaker  is  inter- 
ested in  learning  new  secrets  of  charm 
for  her  home  as  well  as  for  herself.  An 
interesting  little  book  published  by  the 
Pacific  Coast  Electrical  Bureau  is  full 
of  just  such  secrets.  Chiefly  by  means 
of  clear,  good  pictures  this  attractive 
36-page  book  shows  how  and  where  to 
use  lamps  to  best  advantage  in  a  room; 
how  to  provide  for  quick  and  convenient 
use  of  electrical  servants  in  the  kitchen; 
and  so  on,  all  through  the  house.  And 
the  price?  Nothing  at  all!  Just  send 
your  name  and  address  on  a  penny  post 
card  if  you  wish,  to  Table  Talk,  Sunset 
Magazine,  San  Francisco,  and  a  copy 
will  be  mailed  to  you  at  once.  You  really 
will  enjoy  this  little  book. 

•  * 
Have   you   seen   in   the   shops   those 

clever  new  paper  dust  cloths?  They 
aren't  just  another  knicknack.  We  don't 
believe  in  recommending  impractical 
products  in  Sunset.  Generous  in  size, 
stout  enough  to  withstand  real  use,  and 
scientifically  treated  with  a  cedar  prepa- 


ration  which  keeps  dust  from  flying  but 
which  does  not  leave  an  oily  feeling  on 
either  furniture  or  fingers,  these  dusters 
are  really  good.  I  commend  them  to 
you. 
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Curiosity  has  prompted  me  recently 
to  do  some  arithmetic,  or  algebra,  or 
whatever  the  branch  of  mathematics 
may  be  that  is  involved!  After  sampling 
some  gingerbread  that  had  been  baked 
in  an  8  x  8  inch  square  pan,  the  direc- 
tions for  which  had  specified  that  it  be 
baked  in  an  oblong  pan  7x12  inches,  I 
did  some  figuring.  No  wonder  that  par- 
ticular eggless  gingerbread  was  inclined 
to  be  pasty.  It  was  piled  up  too  deep 
for  its  own  good.  An  8  x  8  pan,  you  see, 
has  an  area  of  64  square  inches,  while  a 
7  x  12  pan  has  an  area  of  84  inches. 
Spread  out  over  20  more  square  inches 
of  pan,  the  spicy  bread  would  have  had 
a  much  nicer  proportion  of  crust,  and 
would  probably  not  have  fallen  or  sunk 
in  the  least. 

The  case  of  the  round  cake  pan  is 
even  more  remarkable.  Do  you  realize 
that  a  cake  tin  9  inches  in  diameter  has 
an  area  of  63^2  square  inches,  while  an 
8-inch  diameter  cake  tin  has  an  area  of 
just  50X  square  inches?  Not  strange 
then,  is  it,  that  a  cake  intended  to  be 
baked  in  two  9-inch  layer  tins  ordinarily 
requires  three  8-inch  tins  for  successful 
baking?  By  the  way,  do  you  know 
which  size  tins  yours  are?  A  10-inch 
diameter  pan,  incidentally,  has  an  area 
of  78^  square  inches.  It's  a  wonder 
we  don't  have  more  grief  than  we  do! 
Who  says  cookery  is  unskilled  labor? 
No  one  who  has  ever  tried  it! 


Desserts  that  are  different,  easy  to 
prepare,  and  not  too  heavy  and  elab- 
orate for  the  family's  good  health  are 
sought  by  mothers  generally.  A  man 
was  telling  me  recently  about  his  favor- 
ite dessert,  which  seems  to  fill  all  these 
requirements.  It  is  fruit  and  candy — a 
plate  of  delicious  "butter  creams"  with 
chocolate  coating,  chocolate  or  fondant- 
dipped  nuts,  pecan  roll,  or  any  other 
combination  that  appeals  to  you,  and  a 
bowl  of  apples,  grapes,  pears  and 
oranges,  which  serves  as  the  centerpiece 
of  the  table  until  the  candy  is  brought 
on.  The  gentleman  quoted  declares  that 
apples  and  candy  make  the  best  possible 
dessert.  Remember,  good  candy  is  good 
food. 


1$  a.  <^<oocL  \B~ea.' 


to  use  pipe- 
cleaners  for  ap- 
plying liquid 
nail  polish  to 
finger  nails. 
Every  time 
the  cleaner  is 
used,  the  end 
should  be  clip- 
ped off  and  a 
soft  surface  left 
for  next  appli- 
It's  much  easier  than  cleaning 
brush    with    polish    remover. 


. .  in^toMtiu  ecnt^oiieJ  heat  with 
the  SUPERFEX  Oil-Burning  Stove 

THOUSANDS  of  stove-heated  homes  already  are  enjoying  the 
comfort,  convenience,  and  health  protection  of  uniform  heat  with 
SUPERFEX,  the  Oil  Burning  Heating  Stove  . . .  clean,  circulating,  health- 
fully humidified  warmth  ...  for  several  rooms  ...  instant  control,  high, 
medium,  or  low,  at  a  turn  of  the  valve. 

Burns  inexpensive  light  domestic  fuel  oil.  No  machinery.  No  wicks. 
Only  one  connection  —  to  the  chimney.  Automatic  draft  control. 
Removable  reservoir  for  outside  filling  without  interrupting  heat  —  or 
pipe  connection  to  outdoor  storage  tank.  No 
dust.  No  ashes.  And  no  wasted  fuel ! 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  both  circulating 
and  radiating  types  .  .  .  sizes  for  any  home  . . . 
beautiful,  durable  porcelain  enamel  finish  .  .  . 
other  models  for  stores,    PRICES   $>IO50 


offices,   service   stations,    as  low  as 

And  for  portable  heat 

brand  glass.  Wide  choice, 
beautiful  porcelain  enamel  in 
colors,  or  black  japan.  Also 
all-metal  models. 

PRICES    $C75 

as   to  w  a  s         *J 


..for  a  room  or  a  cold  corner 
..carry  a  Perfection  kerosene- 
burning  room  heater  where 
you  need  it  .  .  .  See  the  new 
FIRELIGHT  style  .  .  .  cheery 
flame  visible   through    Pyrex 


SUPERFEX 

wPERFECTION  heaters 


Oil  Burning 


SEND  THIS   |^5*^ 

Pleat©  s*nd  complete  information  about 

□  Sup«rf« Oil-Burning  Heating  Stovci  □Perfection  Portable  Room  Heaters 

NAME 

COUPON  TO   j    5g» 

PERFECTION  STOVE  CO. 

7661-A  Piatt  Ave.  •  Cleveland,  Ohio 

STREET 

P.O.                                                                STATE 
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SUNSET 

Travel  Service 

* 


Mexico 

Travel  Editor,  Sunset  Magazine: 

We  have  thought  of  a  trip  to  Mexico  this  jail.  Is 
this  a  favorable  time  in  which  to  make  the  trip?  Will 
we  find  it  cold?  We  want  to  make  part  of  the  trip  by 
boat  and  part  by  train.  I  understand  this  can  be 
done.  Would  I  sail  from  San  Francisco?  Are  pass- 
ports necessary? — B.  B.,  Spokane,  Washington. 

Any  time  from  July  until  about  the 
end  of  March  will  be  particularly  good 
for  travel  to  Mexico — especially  if  you 
return  by  train.  Mexico  City,  which  is 
most  likely  your  ultimate  objective,  is 
at  an  altitude  of  about  7,875  feet  in  a 
protected  valley,  and  consequently  is 
comfortably  cool  the  year  around.  The 
steamship  on  which  you  will  sail  leaves 
from  San  Francisco.  Beginning  with 
December,  however,  this  service  will  be 
extended  northward  to  Victoria  and 
Seattle,  either  of  which  would  be  a 
logical  point  of  departure  for  you. 
(Short  two  and  three  week  excursions 
will  also  be  inaugurated  in  connection 
with  this  extended  service.)  Your  ship 
calls  at  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
southbound,  and  you  debark  at  Mazat- 
lan,  where  you  board  your  train.  Ma- 
zatlan  lies  just  within  the  tropics  as  its 
lovely  palm-fringed  shoreline  will  attest, 
its  climate  is  almost  perfect,  and  its 
nights  are  delightful  as  the  phosphores- 
cent waters  lap  the  shore,  the  waves 
breaking  into  silvery  crests.  Do  not  pass 
this  interesting  city  without  at  least  a 
brief  examination,  for  it  is  a  pleasant 
prelude  to  Mexico  City.  There  is  the 
park,  the  Plaza  Republica,  the  Custom 
House,  the  Cathedral,  the  old  bull  ring 
which  has  perhaps  seen  more  glorious 
(and  more  gory)  days.  And  the  mar- 
kets! But  do  have  plenty  of  pesos  in 
the  purse,  for  it  is  all  so  tempting,  and 
you  are  almost  sure  to  want  to  buy  a 
serape  or  some  pottery  or  some  of  their 
lovely  jewels.  You  probably  won't  know 
what  to  do  with  them,  but  you  can't 
resist  buying  them!  You  may  eat  of 
their  abundant  fresh  fruits  and  have  a 
tortilla  cooked  while  you  wait. 

Do  not  forget,  though,  that  Mexico 
City  is  waiting  to  welcome  you.  This 
charming  city  (history  calls  it  the  oldest 
city  in  America)  is  likewise  one  of  the 


IF  you  are  going  east,  west, 
around  the  world  or  on  a 
short  vacation  trip,  write  us 
for  information.  Inquiries 
received  by  this  department 
are  answered  by  mail.  (Rates 
quoted  in  this  column  are 
subject  to  change  without 
notice.)  Be  sure  to  enclose 
a  stamped,  self-addressed 
envelope  for  our  reply. 


most  beautiful  cities  in  the  world.  There 
are  cathedrals  and  castles  and  museums 
to  see;  bullfights  to  witness;  trips  to  the 
floating  gardens  of  Xochimilco;  to 
Pueblo  and  the  Pyramid  of  Cholula, 
whose  builders  are  unknown;  to  Cuerna- 
vaca,  the  resort  city;  and  to  the  ancient 
Borda  Gardens.  A  short  drive  from 
Mexico  City  brings  you  to  San  Juan 
Teotihuacan  and  to  the  Pyramids  of  the 
Sun  and  of  the  Moon — also  built  by  an 
unknown  civilization.  You  may  drive 
to  Guadalupe  and  Toluca  and  Guadala- 
jara. At  this  last  named  city  you  board 
your  train  (with  through  Pullman  and 
dining  car  accommodations)  which 
speeds  you  along  the  west  coast  of 
Mexico,  through  more  quaint  cities  and 
awe-inspiring  scenery,  right  into  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon  and  Washington. 

No  passports  are  required  for  a 
pleasure  trip  to  Mexico.  Only  a  tourist 
card  is  needed,  and  this  may  be  obtained 
from  your  nearest  Mexican  Consulate 
or  from  your  railroad  or  steamship  agent. 
We  are  sending  you  literature  that  will 
be  helpful  in  planning  such  a  trip. 

To  Bonnie  Scotland 

Travel  Editor,  Sunset  Magazine: 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  about  a  trip  to 
Scotland  by  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River?  I  have 
been  told  that  is  an  interesting  way  to  go.  Inci- 
dentally, are  there  any  gardens  in  Scotland  of  inter- 
est to  the  traveler? — /.  E.,  Guerneville,  California. 

Indeed  the  St.  Lawrence  Gulf  route 
to  Scotland  is  interesting.  Board  your 
ship  at  either  Montreal  or  Quebec  and 
your  adventures  have  begun.  Quebec 
fades  in  the  horizon;  little  fishing  vil- 


lages which  dot  the  shores  of  the  river 
pass  in  review;  the  river  broadens; 
mountains  tower  in  the  background — 
the  first  leg  of  your  Atlantic  crossing  is 
really  a  sightseeing  tour  in  the  heart  of 
French  Canada!  This  is  the  shortest 
route  to  Europe.  The  crossing  needs  no 
description — you  will  be  absorbed  in 
deck  games,  bridge,  or  sun  naps  on  deck, 
dancing  at  night,  and  tempting  food 
from  early  morning  bouillon  to  midnight 
munchings.  Four  days  in  the  open  sea 
and  then  the  thrill  of  sighting  land.  If 
you  are  going  to  Scotland  then  your  ship 
turns  into  the  muddy  waters  of  the 
Clyde  and  docks  at  Glasgow. 

There  is  so  much  of  beauty,  of  interest, 
and"  of  historical  value  in  Scotland  that 
we  cannot  go  into  detail  in  a  letter.  We 
have  sent  a  booklet  giving  a  complete 
outline  of  such  a  tour.  And  don't  forget 
the  book,  "So  You're  Going  to  Ireland 
and  Scotland,"  by  Clara  E.  Laughlin 
(Houghton,  Mifflin,  $3.50).  It  intro- 
duces you  to  lanes  and  byways,  and  is 
almost  indispensable  on  such  a  tour. 
Booklets  on  the  St.  Lawrence  route,  to- 
gether with  fares  and  sailings  have  also 
been  sent  you.  Gardens?  Don't  miss 
the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  in  Edin- 
burgh, with  their  superb  rock  and  wood 
gardens,  and  collections  of  unusual  and 
rare  plants.  You  must  also  see  the 
Botanic  Gardens  in  Glasgow. 

East  by  Rail 

Travel  Editor,  Sunset  Magazine: 

On  my  first  trip  East  I  took  the  train  from  Seattle, 
through  the  Cascades,  a  stopover  at  Glacier  Park,  and 
then  on  through  Minneapolis  down  to  Chicago.  On 
my  second  trip  I  left  Portland  and  stopped  at  Yel- 
lowstone Park  en  route.  Both  were  extremely  enjoy- 
able trips,  but  since  I  wish  to  go  East  again  for 
Christmas,  I  had  in  mind  a  more  southern  route  for 
a  change.  I  have  heard  something  about  a  trip  by 
train  to  New  Orleans  and  then  by  boat  to  New  York. 
Can  you  tell  me  about  it? — E.  K.,  Chehalis,  Wash- 
ington. 

The  trip  you  have  heard  about  does 
not  seem  to  be  very  well  known  here  on 
the  Coast,  yet  it  is  a  delightfully  differ- 
ent route  for  your  eastern  trip.  We  are 
happy  to  tell  you  about  it.  You  might 
come  down  the  coast  to  Los  Angeks. 
From  there  your  train  goes  to  Phoenix, 
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Arizona,  where  you  may,  if  you  wish, 
take  the  Apache  Trail  trip  by  motor 
coach  to  Globe.  At  Globe,  then,  you 
connect  with  your  sleeper  and  arrive  the 
following  morning  in  El  Paso,  Texas. 
Old  Mexico  is  just  a  pace  away;  the 
Carlsbad  Caverns  of  subterranean  won- 
ders are  an  easy  day's  side  trip.  Your 
train  speeds  on  to  San  Antonio,  Houston 
and  New  Orleans,  with  so  much  of  inter- 
est in  each  city  that  we  could  fill  pages 
trying  to  tell  you.  We  shall  send  de- 
scriptive booklets  instead!  From  New 
Orleans,  then,  you  have  your  choice  of 
proceeding  East  via  direct  rail,  or  taking 
the  more  leisurely  route  by  boat  to  New 
York.  It  is  the  latter  about  which  we 
want  to  tell  you.  Boarding  a  large,  com- 
fortable, sea-going  steamship  you  begin 
what  promises  to  be  an  interesting  six- 
day  sea  journey.  The  ship  proceeds 
down  the  Mississippi,  across  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  around  Key  West,  then  north 
along  the  Atlantic  Coast  to  New  York. 
Meals  and  berth  for  this  part  of  your 
sea  journey  are  included  in  your  through 
fare,  and  first,  second  and  third  class 
steamship  accommodations  are  avail- 
able. The  booklets  we  have  sent  de- 
scribe the  trip  at  length. 

"Promenade  Deck" 

T^OR  the  round-the-world  traveler, 
•*•  vicarious  or  otherwise,  "Promenade 
Deck"  by  Ishbel  Ross  (Harper  &  Broth- 
ers, $2.00)  affords  many  pleasant  hours 
in  the  way  of  deck  chatter,  shipboard 
life,  treks  to  the  shopping  centers  of  the 
world,  and  to  the  well-known  wonders 
of  the  world — all  amidst  the  setting  of 
a  luxurious  liner.  The  author  has  Ac- 
tionized a  world  cruise  and  has  written 
a  doubly  interesting  book  for  having 
done  so.  She  gives  one  insight  into  the 
lives  of  those  who  find  themselves  as 
traveling  companions  for  the  three  and 
a  half  months  of  the  cruise.  Miss  Ross 
has  made  the  world  cruise.  This  is  evi- 
dent, for  she  writes  convincingly  and 
authentically  of  life  aboard  ship,  and  of 
the  foreign  countries  visited.  The  book 
will  serve  in  part  as  an  intimate  guide 
to  those  shops  where  one  buys  the  wares 
peculiar  to  a  country,  and  to  the  more 
prominent  sights  of  the  various  cities. 
We  recommend  "Promenade  Deck"  for 
its  entertainment  and  for  its  authentic 
information  on  world  ports.  We  have 
enjoyed  it.  (This  book  may  be  ordered 
through  Sunset  Magazine.) 

Grand  Canyon 

Travel  Editor,  Sunset  Magazine: 

In  November  we  are  driving  to  the  south  rim  0/  the 
Grand  Canyon  for  a  week.  Can  you  tell  us  what 
hotel  accommodations  we  will  find  and  what  the  rate 
will  be? — F.  H.,  Reno,  Nevada. 

El  Tovar  Hotel  is  at  the  head  of  the 
Bright  Angel  Trail  on  the  south  rim  of 
the  Grand  Canyon.  There  are  accom- 
modations for  175  guests,  and  a  spacious 
dining  room  and  music  room.  Rates  are 
$7.00  a  day  each,  one  person  to  a  room; 
or  $6.50  a  day  each,  two  persons  to  a 


Away  I         Away! 

To  the  Orient  via 
the  Sunshine  Itvlt 

..on  President  Liners  to 
Japan,  China,  Philippine* 

Away  to  the  world's  most  colorful  lands.  To  Ha- 
waii, Japan,  China,  Philippines,  Malaya,   V.waj  in 

the  luxury  of  the  famous  President  Liners;  li\  ing 
royally.  And  at  such  trifling  cost  you'll  wonder  why 
you  ever  spent  a  winter  at  home .  .  .  Plan  now  with 
your  nearest  travel  agent.  Then  sail  any  week  from 
Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco  or  Seattle. 


Round  the  World 
in  luxury  •  $749 

..New  go-as-you-please 
Excursions.  First  Clciss 

The  trip  you've  always  promised  yourself  someday. 

26,000  miles  Round  the  Clohe  at  a  fare  that  saves 
hundreds  of  dollars  without  shaving  luxury  one 
iota.  Take  85  days  or  six  full  months,  stopping  <>\  er 
as  you  like,  continuing  on  another  Round  the^  orld 
President  Liner.  Visit  22  ports  in  11  different  coun- 
tries ...  85  cities  or  more.  Available  until  March  1 7, 
1933.  A  sailing  every  other  week  from  Los  Angeles, 
San  Francisco  and  Seattle. 


To  New  York  via 
Panama*,  Havana 

.  .  Through  tropic  waters 
on  gay  President  Liners 

5500  sunny  miles.  16  days,  or  longer  if  you  care  t<> 
stopover  (at  no  additional  fare)  at  the  thrilling  for- 
eign cities  at  the  Panama  Canal  oral  Havana.  First 
(".lass  from  $200  (Special  Class  on  the  great  DOW 
President  Hoover  and  President  Coolidge  from 

$135).  Every  stateroom  outside,  outd :  sw  miming 

pools    everything  in  the  Presidenl  1  iner  tradition. 

A  sailing  every  other  week.  Ron  rult  ri  ps  from 

$281.25,  First  Class. 


Dot  tar  Steamship  Lines 
an  d  i  f  iner  tea  a  3ia  it  L  in  e 

514  W.  Sixili  Street,  Loa  Ang<-lr»  .  152  Broadway,  Portland,  Or.-. 
311  California  Street,  Sun  Frandaeo  •  SS8  Eaal  Broadway,  Saa  Diego 
Fourth  ut  Univeraity,  Seattle    •   465  1I<>«<-  Street,  Vanoouver,  It.  C 
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Live  Luxuriously  »» 
But  Economically 


aL>  the~> 


MARK  HOPKINS 


or  thej 


FAIRMONT 

HOTELS 

NOB    HILL 
San  Francisco 


QuieL,  -  Aloof-  Yet  But 
four  minutes  from  thtj 
Shops  and  Theatres  .  .  . 


B 


E  at  home,  without  overhead, 
housekeeping  burdens  or  servant 
problems  in  a  two  or  more  room 
suite  furnished  to  your  taste... and 
live  more  economically  than  you 
can  in  an  apartment  or  a  home. 

Complete  and  Cordial  Service^    »     Perfect  Cuisintj 

PHONE  OR  WRITE  FOR  FLOOR  PLANS 
SUITABLE  TO  YOUR  REQUIREMENTS 

GEORGE  D.  SMITH 
Managing  Director 

YOUR    GARAGE     IN    THE    BASEMENT 


Take  this  Method  of 

You  probably  know  most  Sunset  sub-  J.  g\                              I  ^ 

scribers  in  your  community.   Some  of  t5 

these  subscriptions  expire  soon  and  we  A                   ■    ^          . 

want  you,  or  someone  whom  you  can  /-\  "f^        |^  yf£ |  "f*^l 

recommend,  to   accept   the   renewals  ^   A.A.A.      ^^V^  *-% 

and  mail  them  to  us.  The  work  is  EASY,  -w- 

PLEASANT,  and  PAYS  WELL.   Mail  1~\   f*  C\  tTl   P* 

the  coupon  today  for  all  the  facts.  JL  JL  JL  W*  V~J   JLJLJL  W' 

SUNSET  Magazine,  Dept.  201-Nov.  1045  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco 

I'm  interested.  Without  obligation  to  me,  will  you  kindly  give 
complete  details  of  your  plan. 

Name 

Address 

City State 


room.  This  includes  three  meals  a  day, 
of  course.  There  are  also  some  cottage 
accommodations  available  at  Bright  An- 
gel Cottages,  open  during  the  winter. 
Meals  are  furnished  a  la  carte  at  the  cafe. 
Lodging  only  for  one  person  is  $1.50, 
$1.75  or  $2.00  a  day.  Since  you  are  to 
be  there  a  week,  we  are  sending  you  a 
booklet  giving  information  on  some  in- 
teresting trips  to  take  by  burro  or  on 
foot. 

Northward  Bound 

Travel  Editor,  Sunset  Magazine: 

I  wrote  you  earlier  in  the  summer  about  a  vacation 
trip  that  my  son  and  I  had  hoped  to  take  to  Portland 
and  Seattle.  I  should  like  to  thank  you  for  the  maps 
and  helpful  material  which  you  sent.  My  son's 
vacation  was  postponed  to  November,  however,  and 
now  we  are  wondering  if  it  is  too  late  in  the  year  to 
drive  north.  We  have  never  been  farther  north  than 
Santa  Barbara.  Would  it  be  wise  to  undertake  the 
trip  in  November?  Would  we  encounter  snow?  Are 
the  roads  good  all  year  around? — B.  S.,  Pasadena, 
California. 

The  trip  north  from  California  to 
Oregon  and  Washington  is  a  recom- 
mended all-year  trip,  and  you  will  have 
no  difficulties.  If  you  use  the  Redwood 
Highway  (No.  101)  from  San  Francisco 
to  Crescent  City  you  will  probably  not 
find  any  snow  at  all.  You  may  encoun- 
ter some  on  the  Siskiyous  if  you  follow 
Highway  No.  99,  but  both  No.  101  and 
No.  99  are  kept  open  all  year.  All  high- 
ways throughout  these  three  western 
states  are  excellent.  We  are  sending  you 
a  copy  of  a  new  Oregon-Washington 
road  map  we  have  just  received. 

Western  Airways 

We  have  just  compiled  a  helpful  chart 
giving  the  flying  time  between  various 
western  cities,  together  with  one-way 
and  round-trip  rates,  which  you  may 
have  on  request.  Please  enclose  a 
stamped,  self-addressed  envelope  for 
mailing.  Address  your  inquiry  to  the 
Travel  Service  Department,  Sunset 
Magazine,  San  Francisco. 

Information  Directory 

Travel  Editor,  Sunset  Magazine: 

Our  trip  to  Japan  next  month  will  be  my  first 
ocean  voyage.  Living  inland  as  we  do,  I  have  had 
very  little  opportunity  to  visit  ships  and  to  know 
much  about  them.  After  having  purchased  one's 
ticket  and  having  boarded  the  ship,  what  does  one 
do?  I  know  it  is  a  general  question,  but  can  you 
help  me?  There  is  the  question  of  baggage,  of  cus- 
toms regulations,  of  steward  services,  etc. — R.  R 
Medford,  Oregon. 


Your  letter  is  typical  of  many  letters 
that  come  to  our  desk.  You  will  be 
assured  to  know  that  even  though  you 
have  purchased  your  ticket,  the  service 
of  the  steamship  company  is  not  ended 
They  provide  all  the  service  you  may 
require  for  your  entire  voyage,  whether 
in  port  or  at  sea.  You  are  their  guest 
In  order  to  acquaint  "first-time"  trav- 
elers with  the  ships,  the  location  of  the 
various  lounges,  the  services  to  be  had, 
how  to  make  arrangements  for  your 
table  in  the  dining  room,  whom  to  call 
upon    for    service,    etc.,    the    steamship 
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S.S.  LURLINE 


South  Seas  &Orientai Cruise 


BALI!   PORT  MORESBY! 

Brilliant  Gems  in  a   Golden  Ring  of  Travel 

FLEE  WINTER  and  follow  spring  in  a 
smart  new  ship  .  .  .  sail  to  21  far-away 
ports  and  capture  the  glories  of  14  exotic 
lands  1  A  Cruise  at  the  ideal  time  of  the 
year  to  places  that  beckon  in  every 
Nomad's  dream. 


Sailing  from 

NEW  YORK.  January  12 

...FARES 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  Jan.  27       • 

sl250  up 

LOS  ANGELES.    Jan.   28 

NEARLY  three  months 
.  .  .  over  25.000  miles 
of  super-cruising ...  at  prac- 
tically stay-at-home  cost. 
Full  details  available  at  any  travel  agency  or 

THE  OCEANIC   STEAMSHIP  CO. 
Matson     Line 


San  Francisco       -       Los  Angeles 

Seattle       -       Por'land 


San  Diego 


olontal 


HOTEL 

g*'  *  WITH      APARTMENTS 

New,  fireproof  Beautifully  appointed 
apartments  and  Hotel  rooms  each  with 
private  bath  and  every  modern  conveni- 
ence. Located  just  a  few  minutes  from 
the  center  of  San  Diego  on  U.  S.  Highway 
101.  Summer  all  the  year  around  invites 
all  sorts  of  diversions :  Golf,  tennis,  swim- 
ming, riding  or  hiking. 
Apartments:  From  $50  to  $200  per  month. 
Guest  Rooms,  Single: 

From  $2.50  to  $5.00  per  day. 
Guest  Rooms,  Double: 

From  $3.00  to  $6.00  per  day. 
For  information  or  reservations,  address: 
R.  C.  Bulger,  Gen.  Mgr. 

Phone  La  Jolla  2 181 

LA  TOLLA 

Ca.  1  i  A£  oriMa. 


Rates    now 

T  begin  $2.50  a 
day  for.  a  room 
with  bath. 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


San  Rafael 

"One  of  California's  finest  private  schools" 
(non-sectarian) 
One  hour  from  San  Francisco.  Primary.  Grammar,  High 
School,  Junior  College.  Fully  accredited  to  University  of  Cali- 
fornia and  other  leading  universities.  High  scholastic  stand- 
ard. Military  system  under  U.  S.  A.  supervision.  Catalog. 
A.  L  Stewart,  Supt.,  Box  8-N,  San  Rafael.  Calif. 


ARMY-NAVY 


Bargains 


Haversacks  .75  I  Cart,  belt 60 

Machete-bolo  .  .  $1.50  Flint  pistol  .  .  .  $6.95 
Army  saddle  .  .  $9.85  I  M/L  shot  pun.  .  $4.85 
Springfield  cat.  30/06  rifle. 24"  barrel  now  $16.60 
1931  catalog.  364  pages  of  pistols,  armor,  guns, 
daggers,  etc..  Dialled  for  50  cents.  New  special 
circular  for  zc  stamp. 

Established  18SS. 
Francis   Bannerman   Sons,  5Q1  B'way.  N.  Y.  City 


LET  ME   ANALYZE  YOUR 

tIAIJniVDfTIIJr  and  tell  you  some  in- 
*m**r*  ■*  WW  1%»  liniW  teresting  things  about 
yourself.  Write  me  in  your  everyday  hand:  inclose  50c  and  I'll 
tell  yon  what  I  find.    You'll  like  it 

W.  Greenan  R.  A,  Box>16  Santa  Cruz,  Calif. 


company  on  which  you  will  make  your 
trip  to  Japan  has  compiled  a  booklet. 
"Information  and  Directory."  It  con- 
tains an  answer  to  all  such  questions 
which  maj-  arise  concerning  your  trip 
and  the  ship  on  which  you  will  travel. 
We  are  happy  to  send  a  copy  to  you. 

Chicago,  1933 

Travel  Editor,  Sunset  Magazine: 

We  are  already  thinking  about  our  trip  to  Chicago 
early  next  year.  We  want  to  visit  relatives,  and  con- 
sequently to  see  the  Fair.  Have  you  any  booklets  that 
might  give  a  program  of  the  Fair? — R.  B.,  Seattle, 
Washington. 

"A  Century  of  Progress"  as  the  Chi- 
cago Fair  of  1933  is  called,  will  bring 
thousands  of  tourists  to  Chicago  next 
year  between  June  i  and  November  I. 
The  story  of  mankind's  achievements  of 
the  past  hundred  years  will  be  reviewed, 
and  exhibits  of  every  conceivable  sub- 
ject will  be  displayed.  Buildings,  al- 
ready in  the  stages  of  completion,  will 
deviate  from  the  regular  trend,  and  will 
take  on  new  and  unique  designs.  Foreign 
countries  are  to  be  represented  with 
their  own  exhibits,  telling  the  storv  of 
their  contribution  to  mankind  and  civili- 
zation these  last  hundred  years.  For 
the  music  lover  a  fifteen  or  sixteen  weeks' 
music  festival  is  contemplated;  an  inter- 
national sports  program  will  interest 
thousands  of  sports  lovers.  All  that  is 
new,  interesting,  and  thrilling  is  being 
planned  for  the  amusement  of  the  visitor 
to  "A  Century  of  Progress."  A  booklet 
giving  details  about  the  Fair  plans  has 
been  sent  to  you. 

Colorado 

13  EADERS  of  this  magazine,  in  days 
-*■  *-  gone  by,  are  familiar  with  the  name 
of  Arthur  H.  Carhart,  landscape  archi- 
tect, recreation  engineer,  student  of  the 
great  open  spaces  and  writer  of  fiction 
and  facts.  Last  summer  Mr.  Carhart 
in  co-operation  with  the  Colorado  Asso- 
ciation wrote  "Colorado,"  a  guide  book, 
history  and  description  of  that  beautiful 
state.  If  you  have  traveled  in  Colorado; 
if  you  hope  some  day  to  do  so,  you  will 
like  to  read  "Colorado" — 300  pages  of 
western  writing.  Along  with  the  de- 
scriptions of  where  to  go  and  what  to 
see  there  are  some  excellent  notes  on 
camping  and  packing  in.  For  instance, 
Mr.  Carhart  advises  that  for  the  first 
few  miles  of  the  pack  trip,  or  every  time 
he  begins  to  feel  the  muscles  stiffen  the 
inexperienced  rider  should  get  off  and 
walk  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  "Colorado"  is 
published  by  the  Coward-McCann 
Company;  price  of  the  book  is  #2.50. 

A  Correction 

IN  connection  with  our  mention  of 
The  Pinnacles  National  Monument 
in  our  September  issue  of  Sunset,  we 
stated  that  no  accommodations  were 
available  at  The  Pinnacles.  Cabin  and 
dining  room  accommodations  have  re- 
cently been  established  at  The  Pinnacles, 
and  the  rates  are  extremely  reasonable. 


SOUTH    SEAS 
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J*  If  SUM  IF 


SEA-GOING  LUXURY  at 
a  STAY-AT-HOME  COST 

To  the  isles  where  uinter  never  comes 

HAWAII 


Your  dollars  make  a  wonderful 
showing  when  they  buy  you  a 
ticket  to  Hawaii  on  the  famous 
trio  of  Matson-Oceanic  liners 
'Mariposa,'  'Monterey'  &  'Malolo.' 

They  put  you  up  at  a  palatial,  sea- 
going hotel,  with  the  meals  of  an 
epicurean  cafe  included  —  tin  \ 
give  you  "membership"  in  a  nau- 
tical country  club,  with  Bwimming 
and  deck  sports  in  progress  all  day 
— they  provide  entree  to  talkies  and 
a  smart  nightclub — they  make  live 
days  pass  like  a  week-end  and  lead 
to  a  brilliant  climax  in  Hawaii! 

Frequent  sailings  from  San  Francisco  and 
Los  Angeles.  Inclusive  -  Cost  Tours  cover 
comprehensive  itineraries  at  minimum  cost. 

Same  Splendid  Service  through  to 
NEW  ZEALAND  &  AUSTRALIA 

From  California  to  Ninv  Zealand  in  iG 
days  and  on  to  Australia  uithin  ly  days 
on  the  "Mariposa"  or  "Mommy."  via 
Hawaii,  Samoa  and  Fiji.  ///./  Class  and 
Cabin   Class  fares,  attractively  low.    <    1    t 


NEW  YORK  TO  CALIFORNIA. 

First    Voyage    of    tliv     ,\nr    "  l.nrlinr." 
Sailing    from    N«-w    York    Jaiumrv    1 2. 

• 

Details  at  any  travel  agency  or    <     < 

MATSON       LINE 
OCEANIC      LINE 
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FRANCISCO        LOS    ANGELES  SAN    DIEGO 

SEATTLE  PORTLAND 
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A  Department  for  Amateur  Sportsmen 

Outdoor  Life  in  the  West 


HP  HE  average  beginner  at  duck  hunt- 
-■■  ing,  as  well  as  many  of  those  who 
have  hunted  for  quite  a  number  of  years, 
seem  to  forget  that  ducks  have  extremely 
sharp  eyes,  and  for  this  reason  many 
chances  are  lost  because  the  flying  ducks 
catch  sight  of  the  hunters.  One  of  the 
first  things  to  consider  is  the  color  of  the 
clothing  to  be  worn  by  the  duck  hunter. 
This  is  not  because  style  decrees  that  the 
well  dressed  wild  fowler  should  wear  cer- 
tain colors  to  be  up  to  the  minute  in 
style,  but  because  the  ducks,  like  some 
society  folk,  will  not  associate  with  men 
who  are  not  properly  dressed. 

The  hunter's  clothing,  particularly  the 
hat  and  coat,  should  be  of  a  shade  that 
matches  as  nearly  as  possible  the  color 
of  the  grass  or  brush  with  which  the 
blind  is  dressed.  A  black  hat  or  coat  on 
a  hunter  who  is  sitting  in  a  blind  that  is 
dressed  with  dead  tules  will  stand  out 
like  a  drop  of  ink  on  a  piece  of  white 
paper,  and  flying  ducks  will  surely  see 
the  black  hat  and  steer  a  course  far  from 
that  particular  blind.  A  badly  faded 
canvas  hunting  coat  that  is  very  light 
in  color  will  be  seen  by  a  flying  duck  if 
the  shooter  is  stationed  in  a  patch  of 
green  marsh  grass,  and  even  a  white  collar 
on  a  shirt  may  catch  the  eye  of  an  ap- 
proaching duck.  Duck  hunters  who  shoot 
on  the  same  marsh  most  of  the  time  can 
have  coats  and  hats  that  closely  match 
the  general  color  scheme  of  the  material 
with  which  the  blind  is  made,  while  the 
man  who  travels  from  place  to  place  for 
his  shooting  should  wear  a  hat  and  coat 
of  an  olive  drab  shade  that  will  at  least 
partly  blend  with  most  of  the  marsh 
grasses. 

Consider  the  Blind 

The  next  thing  to  consider  is  the  ma- 
terial with  which  the  blind  is  to  be 
dressed,  and  the  size  of  the  blind.  The 
idea  of  a  blind  is  to  have  something  in 
which  the  hunter  will  be  concealed  from 
the  wary  ducks.  If  the  blind  itself  is 
conspicuous  it  is  useless.  I  have  seen 
blinds  that  stood  out  on  a  shore  like 
haystacks  because  in  an  attempt  to 
make  "good"  hiding  places  the  hunters 
went  to  extremes  as  to  size.  Upon  other 
occasions  I  have  seen  blinds  that  were 
small  enough  but  made  with  grass  or 
brush  that  did  not  match  in  color  the 
surrounding  marsh  growths. 

The  thing  to  do  is  to  make  the  blind 


By  J.   P.  Cuenin 


just  as  small  as  possible  and  still  conceal 
the  hunter,  and  it  should  be  made  with 
the  kind  of  grasses  that  are  growing 
around  it.  If  a  shooter  is  hunting  on  a 
marsh  that  is  covered  with  a  short,  olive 
colored  grass  he  should  not  use  long  tules 
to  dress  his  blind,  nor  should  he  make 
the  hiding  place  of  tree  branches.  Tules 
can  be  used  only  where  tules  are  grown, 
and  tree  branches  will  make  a  good  blind 
only  in  places  where  there  are  trees  or 
bushes  fairly  close  to  the  shooter's  stand. 

Where  the  water  level  will  permit,  the 
duck  hunter  should  dig  a  hole  and  build 
his  blind  around  its  edge.  If  the  shooter 
is  sitting  in  a  hole,  the  blind  dressing 
need  be  only  a  few  inches  above  the 
ground  level.  In  cases  where  water 
would  run  into  a  hole,  the  shooter  can 
at  least  scoop  out  enough  ground  to 
permit  him  to  sit  on  the  edge  of  the 
depression  and  thus  make  it  possible  to 
reduce  the  height  of  the  blind  by  a  foot 
or  more. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  for 
duck  hunters  to  keep  in  mind,  and  it 
seems  to  be  the  most  difficult  for  most 
of  them  to  do,  is  to  keep  still  in  the  blind 
when  ducks  are  approaching  or  circling. 
More  opportunities  for  shots  are  lost 
because  the  hunters  moved  in  the  blind 
than  from  any  other  single  cause.  No 
matter  how  well  the  blind  is  constructed 
and  no  matter  how  well  the  shooter's 
clothing  matches  the  color  of  the  blind, 
the  slightest  movement  of  the  shooter 
will  be  seen  by  flying  ducks  that  are 
drawing  close  to  the  shooting  range.  It 
is  motion  that  attracts  attention  in  al- 
most all  instances.  If  we  are  walking  in 
a  woods  we  might  look  directly  at  a  sit- 


ting game  bird  without  seeing  it  if  it 
remains  motionless,  but  with  the  slight- 
est movement  our  attention  is  attracted 
to  the  spot.  If  a  flock  of  ducks  are 
circling  a  blind  while  looking  over  the 
shooter's  layout  of  decoys,  it  is  almost  a 
sure  thing  that  at  least  one  bird  in  the 
flock  has  been  shot  at  during  its  life, 
and  that  particular  bird,  even  though 
all  of  the  others  are  youngsters,  will  be 
carefully  scrutinizing  the  shoreline  near 
the  decoys  for  a  concealed  hunter,  and 
the  slightest  movement  on  the  part  of 
the  hunter  will  immediately  be  seen  by 
the  wise  old  duck,  who  will  flare  off  and 
take  the  others  with  him. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  ducks  are 
warned  of  danger  by  the  movement  of 
hunters  in  blinds.  One  is  when  a  flock 
is  circling  and  the  hunter  cannot  resist 
the  temptation  to  turn  his  head  to  watch 
the  birds  when  they  are  behind  his  blind, 
and  the  other  occurs  when  the  approach- 
ing ducks  are  drawing  near  and  the 
hunter  begins  to  get  ready  for  the  shot. 
He  will  reach  for  his  gun,  or,  if  he  already 
has  his  hands  on  it,  he  will  begin  raising 
it  to  get  into  position  for  a  shot.  Either 
movement  usually  results  in  the  hunter 
being  seen  by  the  ducks,  and  that  means 
another  lost  opportunity. 

Prevent  Accidents 

While  it  is  not  a  pleasant  subject  to 
bring  up,  I  want  to  say  a  few  words 
about  gun  accidents  with  the  idea  of 
preventing  them.  Almost  every  acci- 
dent is  caused  by  carelessness,  by  down- 
right neglect  of  a  few  simple  rules  that 
everybody  should  always  have  in  mind 
when  handling  guns.  Many  accidents 
are  self  inflicted  and  a  large  majority  of 
them  happen  when  a  shooter  pulls  a 
loaded  gun  toward  him  from  a  boat,  or 
a  blind  or  a  car.  A  loaded  gun  should 
never  be  carried  in  a  car,  for  there  is  no 
excuse  for  it.  In  almost  every  state  it 
is  illegal  to  shoot  from  a  wheeled  vehicle 
of  any  kind,  and  there  is  plenty  of  time 
to  load  a  gun  after  getting  out  of  a  car. 

When  taking  a  loaded  gun  from  a 
blind  or  a  boat  the  hunter  should  never 
lift  the  gun  while  the  barrels  are  pointing 
toward  his  body.  It  is  always  safer  to 
unload  the  gun  before  placing  it  in  or 
taking  it  out  of  a  boat  or  blind,  but  there 
is  no  excuse  for  getting  in  front  of  the 
business  end  of  the  barrels  when  picking 
up  a  gun.      {Continued  on  next  page) 
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You'll  Chuckle 

When  you  read  this 
Fascinating 

Travel  Book 


a 


Oh,  Ranger! 

A    Book    About    the    National    Parks 

by 

Horace  M.  Albright 

and 

Frank  J.  Taylor 

illustrated  by 
Ruth  Taylor  White 

NOW  you  can  have  this  outstanding 
book  of  Western  travel  for  a  frac- 
tion of  its  former  price.  Youll  enjoy 
every  line  of  lore  about  the  once  wild 
and  woolly  West,  better  known  in 
modern  times  as  the  domain  of  the 
National  Parks. 

A  volume  of  light,  lively  reading  that 
will  double  your  enjoyment  of  motoring, 
camping,  hiking  and  trail  riding  in  the 
National  Parks  of  the  West.  Also  an 
ideal  gift  for  a  friend. 

Reduced  to 


$ 


1 


Former 
Price 
$2.50 


While  the  Supply  Lasts 


Grand 
Canyon 


Your  money  and 
return  postage 
refunded  if  you 
are  not  satisfied. 


I    SUNSET  BOOK  DEPARTMENT 
I     1045  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco 


Enclosed  is  one  dollar.  Please  send 
me  "Oh,  Ranger!"  Sunset  Land's 
great  travel  book,  right  away. 


Name. 


Address . 


City State . 
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Many  shooters  are  injured  by  their 
own  guns  when  they  crawl  under  fences. 
They  get  under,  then,  with  the  barrels 
pointing  toward  their  bodies,  they  pull 
the  guns  through.  The  hammers  or 
triggers  catch  on  the  fence  or  on  a  twig, 
and  we  read  of  another  accident.  The 
safe  thing  to  do  is  to  unload  the  gun, 
but  if  a  hunter  thinks  that  is  too  much 
trouble,  he  should  place  the  gun  on  the 
far  side  of  the  fence  with  the  barrels 
pointing  away  from  him,  then  crawl 
through. 

One  hunter  should  never  allow  his 
gun,  whether  loaded  or  unloaded,  to 
point  toward  another  hunter.  If  two 
men  are  walking  single  file  the  one  in 
front  should  carry  his  gun  pointing  for- 
ward, and  the  fellow  in  the  rear  should 
carry  his  gun  so  that  it  is  pointing  behind 
him. 

When  a  group  of  hunters  meet  in  a 
field  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  men  of 
experience  unload  their  guns  and  even 
then  the  barrels  are  never  allowed  to 
point  toward  any  of  the  others.  Some 
of  the  men  will  be  seen  to  place  the  butts 
of  their  guns  on  the  ground  with  their 
hands  resting  on  the  muzzles.  This  prac- 
tice accounts  for  missing  fingers  when 
guns  are  accidentally  discharged.  Others 
will  rest  the  muzzles  of  their  guns  on 
their  feet,  and  if  the  guns  do  not  "go 
off"  the  feet  are  still  usable,  though 
many  men  have  been  injured  in  this 
way. 

Guns,  loaded  or  unloaded,  should 
never  be  leaned  against  such  smooth 
surfaces  as  auto  fenders  or  doors,  the 
sides  of  buildings  or  fences.  If  a  loaded 
gun  falls  from  such  a  position  it  may  be 
discharged  and  somebody  might  be  in 
line  with  the  charge  of  shot,  and  in  the 
case  of  unloaded  guns  that  fall  in  this 
way,  the  barrels  may  be  badly  dented. 


Our  Picnic  Plan 

\T7E  plan  picnics  these  days  which 
*  "  cost  next  to  nothing,  take  only  a 
few  minutes  to  prepare,  and  in  these  fall 
days  are  particularly  fresh  and  inviting. 
With  this  kind  of  picnic  you  can  start 
right  after  work  any  day,  and  watch  the 
sun  set  and  the  stars  come  out. 

We  have  two  picnic  hampers:  a  small 
wicker  one  just  big  enough  for  two,  and 
a  lovely  large  one.  The  thermos  bottles 
we  carry  in  a  gay  shopping  bag.  Here's 
the  check-list  of  equipment: 

Bright  table  cloth  and  napkins  (paper 
ones  will  do;  our  favorite  napkins  are 
cotton  bandanas).  Cups  (we  use  pretty 
ones  which  have  lost  their  handles;  we 
like  them  better  than  paper  or  metal). 
Plates — we  use  odd  saucers,  or  paper 
ones.  Forks,  spoons,  knives  (butter 
spreaders,  and  sharp  paring  knife).  Can 
opener.  Salt  in  a  small  jar,  cube  sugar 
in  a  small  tin,  tea  bags  in  a  tin  or  tea 
in  a  tea  ball  wrapped  in  paper;  a  lemon 
for  tea,  and  small  tin  of  milk  for  coffee. 
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WAX  FLOORS 

with         y^ 

DWBRITEf 

the  Original 
and  Genuine 

NO  RUBBING. 
NO  POLISHING/ 

Jiquid      A 
WAX  I 


Look  for  the 
Magician 
^^  on  Every  Can 

Just  imagine!  Now  you  can  have  beautiful 
waxed  floors  with  no  more  work  than 
dusting — thanks  to  Dri-Brite,  a  new 
kind  of  liquid  floor  wax  that  requires  no 
rubbing  and  no  polishing.  Sounds  easy 
and  it  is.  All  you  do  is  apply  Dri-Brite 
with  a  soft  cloth,  wait  19  minutes,  and  it 
dries  bright  to  a  glossy,  lustrous,  real 
wax  finish. 

And  once  your  floors  are  waxed  with 
Dri-Brite  they  are  much  easier  to  keep 
clean,  as  its  protective,  long-lasting  finish 
keeps  the  dirt  and  dust  on  top.  A  dry 
mop  quickly  restores  their  beauty.  I  M 
Dri-Brite — guaranteed  as  advertised  in 
Good  Housekeeping  Magazine  for  your 
hardwood,  painted,  linoleum  and  rubber 
tile  floors.  Ask  your  dealer  today  for  a 
can  of  Dri-Brite  Liquid  Wax.  Generous 
trial  bottle  sent  for  10jf. 

WARNING!  The  tremendous  lUCCCttof 
Dri-Brite  Liquid  VI  ax  has  encouraged  Imita- 
tions. No  matter  who  makes  the  siiK-mutc.  l»>r 
the  protection  of  youi  Boon  be  mho  you  *ct  the 
Original   and    genuine   DfiBriii.    look    for  the 

magician  on  every  can. 


Send,  for  . 
CENEROUS  TRIAL  BOTTLE 


MiraculWax  Co.,  32  Front  St.,  San  Francisco/  \i1 1  ( 
| — I  SendmctrialhottlcofDRI-HRITI  I  iquid 

I |  Wax.  (I  enclose  \0t  to  cover  mailing.] 

I — I  Send  me  1  pint  can  of  DRI-BRITII  Liquid 


n 


Wax.  (I  enclose  75f.) 

Send  me  1  at.  can  of  DRI-BRITE  Liquid 

Wax.  (I  enclose  $1.25.)  sm—  usa 
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The  Last  Word  About 

Cabins 


IS  IN  THIS 

Sunset 

CAMP 


AND 


CABIN 

BOOK 


20  CABIN  PLANS,  in- 
cluding cabins  of  log, 
stone  and  frame  construc- 


100  IDEAS  for  building 
and  decorating  tbe  vaca- 
tion home. 

•  • 
RUSTIC      FURNITURE 
and  how  to  make  it. 

•  • 

30  CAMP  RECIPES  by 
Old  Timers. 

•  • 
CAMPING    EQUIP- 
MENT. 

•  • 

GRUB  LISTS  for  hikers, 
campers  and  those  who 
pack  in. 

•  • 

Care  and  Cooking  of  FISH 
and  GAME. 


Order  Today! 

The  supply  of  books 
is  going  fast.  Get 
yours  today  to  avoid 
disappointment.  If 
not  entirely  satisfied 
return  the  book  and 
we  will  refund  your 
money 


CONTAINS  hundreds  of  cabin  ideas, 
and  a  wealth  of  plans,  pictures  and 
diagrams  that  will  make  it  easy  for  you  to 
build  and  possess  the  vacation  home  of 

your  dreams and  a  whole  pack-kit 

of  ideas  on  Western  outdoor  life,  hunting, 

fishing,  and  camping ideas  that  will 

add  to  the  enjoyment  of  your  outdoor  life 
and  save  you  many  times  the  slight  cost 
of  the  book. 

A  64-page  book,  pack-full  of  the  best 
ideas  collected  by  Sunset  Magazine  in 
three  years  from  over  200,000  readers  who 
have  learned  every  angle  of  cabin  building 
and  outdoor  life  from  practical  experience. 

Whether  you  are  building  a  cabin,  going 
on  a  camping  trip,  packing  in,  or  just  plan- 
ning, you  will  want  this  book  at  once. 
Contains  every  trick  of  the  old-timers'  bag, 
will  add  to  your  comfort,  improve  your 
camp  cooking,  even  help  you  catch  a  few 
more  fish,  and  increase  your  vacation  fun 
for  years  to  come.  Order  your  copy  today 
then  give  it  up  if  you  can. 


50 


c. 


m  stamps 
or  coin 


POSTPAID  anywhere  in  ILSJL 

Send  in  the 

Coupon  Today 

and  Start  Now 

Planning  Your 

Future 

Recreational 

Home 


!  SUNSET  MAGAZINE 

1045   Sansome   Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

YES,  I  want  a  copy  of  the  SUNSET  Camp  and 
Cabin  Book.  I  enclose  50c.  Please  mail  the 
book  post-haste.  You  are  to  refund  my  money 
if  I  return  the  book. 


Name 
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Olives,  pickles,  mayonnaise — if  you  take 
them  carry  well  in  small  screw-cap  may- 
onnaise jars.  A  canteen  of  water  and 
bright  bandana  for  a  towel  are  nice  for 
cleaning  up  after  the  "feed" 

Here  are  our  favorite  menus,  with 
variations.  Quantities  can  easily  be 
figured    out. 

Fresh  poppy  seed,  sesame  seed,  or 
hard  rolls  and  butter.  If  the  picnic  is 
near  home  we  take  butter  and  let  each 
butter  his  own,  but  on  a  long  trip  do 
this  at  home. 

"Entree"  may  be:  Deviled  eggs 
(French  dressing  mixed  with  the  yolk, 
each  egg  wrapped  in  a  lettuce  leaf  and 
waxed  paper).  Cheese.  Kipper  Snacks 
— tasty,  but  not  good  for  a  very  hot 
day  or  where  flies  might  be  attracted. 
Vienna  Sausage — (see  remarks  above 
under  "Kipper  Snacks"). 

Salad:  Here's  our  choice  for  you  to 
choose  from: 

Rabbit  Salad  if  the  picnic  is  nearby 
and  you  leave  right  from  home.  Into 
a  bowl  which  fits  your  hamper  put  a 
chunk  of  ice  and  around  it  arrange: 
Quartered  lettuce  heads,  carrots  and 
cucumbers  cut  lengthwise,  tomatoes 
peeled,  celery  stalks,  and  olives.  Salt 
to  dip  these  icy  morsels  in,  is  all  the 
dressing  we  serve. 

Lettuce  and  French  Dressing:  so  easy 
4to  fix  and  refreshing  after  a  long  drive. 

To  each  two  persons,  I  head  of  lettuce 
cut  small  and  mixed  with  French  dress- 
ing. (We  keep  it  on  hand  seasoned  with 
garlic.)  Be  sure  the  lettuce  is  dry  or  it 
will  dilute  the  dressing.  Put  this  in  a 
screw  cap  jar  and  it  is  all  seasoned  by 
meal  time. 

Vegetable  combination:  Cooked  and 
fresh  vegetables  mixed  with  French 
dressing  in  the  morning,  carried  in  a 
screw  cap  jar,  and  all  nicely  blended  by 
meal  time.  To  add  a  "party"  touch, 
wrap  a  lettuce  leaf  for  each  person,  in 
wax  paper.  We  find  that  an  easy  way 
to  make  this  substantial  but  refreshing 
salad,  is  to  have  peas  and  diced  carrots, 
string  beans,  and  boiled  potatoes  for 
dinner  the  night  before.  We  save  out 
enough  for  the  picnic,  dice  the  potatoes 
and  mix  with  French  dressing  while  still 
warm,  and  in  the  morning  mix  these 
together  with  some  fresh  vegetables  such 
as  tomato,  green  pepper  and  celery 
chopped  fine,  and  cucumber.  Beets  we 
find  rather  spoil  the  color  scheme. 

Dessert:  Fresh  fruit  and  cookies, 
dried  fruits  and  nuts,  or    candies. 

Coffee  and  tea:  We  bring  black  coffee 
in  one  thermos  and  in  the  other  boiling 
water  which  can  be  poured  over  the 
tea-bag  placed  in  a  cup. 

And  there  you  are — a  picnic  so  easj 
to  prepare  and  so  good  to  eat  that  yot 
can  relax  and 

"Look  at  cliffs  and  clouds  with  quiet 
eyes — 

Watch  the  wind  bow  down  the  grass, 
and  the  grass  rise," 
and    be   very   happy. — Glen   Moriston, 
Palo  Alto,  California. 
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Plant    These    Annuals 

{Continued from  page  12) 

nice  bedding  selections  of  eighteen  inches 
or  so,  to  varieties  so  tall  they  can  be  put 
at  the  rear  of  a  border  or  against  a  house 
where  plants  as  high  as  three  feet  are 
wanted.  Moreover,  they  come  pretty 
true  to  color  and  quite  so  to  habit. 

Culture  of  snapdragon  presents  no 
difficulties,  for  sown  in  boxes  they  ger- 
minate quickly  and  easily,  can  be  readily 
and  safely  transplanted  into  other  flats, 
later  moved  out  into  their  places  in  the 
garden  without  loss,  and  depended  on  to 
grow  well  and  flower  profusely.  They 
do  not  even  demand  exceptional  soil  or 
as  much  water  as  most  annuals,  and  their 
season  is  long.  They  are  fine  for  cutting. 
The  one  drawback  to  their  wide  use  in 
California  gardens  is  their  susceptibility 
to  the  rust  already  referred  to.  Some- 
times they  escape  it,  but  once  attacked, 
they  weaken  and  no  satisfactory  remedy 
for  outdoor  growing  plants  has  been 
found.  They  are  doomed,  though  their 
decease  may  be  slow  and  they  may  even 
flower  pretty  well  for  some  time  after 
being  attacked.  Fall  starting  is  sug- 
gested, especially  in  southern  California 
but  also  further  north  where  they  can 
stand  the  winters,  for  not  only  will  this 
give  early  flowers  but  often  the  blooming 
period  will  be  past  before  summer 
warmth  and  watering  provide  more 
favorable  conditions  for  rust. 

Nemesias 

Nemesias,  South  African  annuals,  are 
comparatively     new     to     our     gardens 
though  they  have  been  used  for  bedding 
and  path  planting  in  England  for  many 
years.    To  those  who  know  them  not  I 
must  say  that  there  are  two  strains,  the 
one  Nemesia  Suttoni  of  a  rather  broad, 
spreading  growth,  a  foot  or  so  high,  and 
larger  flowers  in  a  selection  of  most  at- 
tractive colors,  among  them  singularly 
pure  orange,  rose,  and  scarlet  as  well  as 
many  most  alluring  blendings  of  these 
and  others.    The  other  strain,  variously 
listed  as  Nemesia  compacta  or  Triumph, 
is  of  more  upright  growth,  smaller  flow- 
ers, and  a  wider  variety  of  colors  in  that 
it  contains  a  blue  form  and  some  with 
blue-and-white  or  red-and-white  flowers. 
Nemesias  like  to  be  started  in  boxes  in 
I  a  rather  cool  place  and  never  to  be  al- 
ii lowed  to  get  crowded  or  stunted  but  to 
I  be  moved  out  into  the  garden  and  kept 
I  growing  right  on  until  they  flower.  They 
I  are  at  their  best  in  climates  cool  while 
I  they  are  in  flower,  so  that  in  southern 
I  California,   around  Santa   Barbara,   for 
I  example,  where  they  are  much  grown  for 
I  winter  bedding,  they  must  be  sown  in 
I:  early  fall,  but  where  summers  are  cool, 
las  in  San  Francisco,  they  are  eminently 
■  successful  also  sown  in  spring  and  flow- 
l.ered  during  the  foggiest  time  of  the  year. 
I  If  you   don't    know  nemesias,   get   ac- 
quainted with  them  soon.    They're  fine! 


Our  Garden 
Stove  Is  Also 
An  Incinerator 


'  I  ''HIS  is  a  photograph  of  our  com- 
■*-  bination  incinerator  and  garden 
stove.  It  has  proved  so  convenient,  effi- 
cient and  inexpensive  that  I  thought 
other  Sunset  readers  might  be  inter- 
ested in  the  details  of  its  construction. 

This  stove  is  30"  square,  36"  high, 
with  an  arched  opening  for  trash  16"  x 
16",  and  a  fire  box  for  cooking  11 "  x  19" 
x  7"  high.  The  cooking  top  is  of  cast 
iron  with  two  8"  lids  and  the  grate  is 
made  of  five  angle  irons  cut  from  old 
bed  rails,  set  in  the  masonry  and  spaced 
one-half  inch  apart  for  ashes  to  drop 
through. 

To  construct  such  a  stove  a  concrete 
foundation  wall  should  be  built,  30"  x  30" 
outside,  6"  thick  and  6"  high,  using  any 
rough  lumber  for  forms  and  filling  in 
with  a  large  proportion  of  small  cobble 
stones.  On  this  foundation,  lay  up  the 
four  walls,  leaving  an  arched  opening 
i6ffxi6"on  one  side  for  trash  burning. 
At  about  20"  above  the  foundation  lay 
in  angle  irons  or  iron  bars  spaced  W 
apart,  which  form  the  grate  for  the  cook- 
ing top.  Continue  the  four  walls  so  that 
the  height  when  finished  is  36"  from  the 
ground,  leaving  an  opening  for  feeding 
cooking  fire.  To  insure  a  square,  level 
top  a  form  should  be  built  and  filled  in 
with  concrete,  reinforcing  the  corners 
with  old  wire  or  strap  iron  imbedded  in 
the  concrete.  As  the  top  goes  in,  set  an 
8"  smoke  flue  in  one  corner  and  either  a 
solid  steel  plate  or  a  cook  stove  plate 
with  lids,  for  cooking.  Iron  bars  or  angle 
irons  should  be  set  in  to  support  the  top 
and  smoke  flue.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
have  a  fuel  door,  an  opening  will  an- 
swer, but  a  tight  door  of  some  kind  pre- 
vents the  smoke  from  blowing  back  out, 
and  is  safer. 

The  cost  will  vary  according  to  acces- 
sibility of  materials.  My  cost  was  very 
low.  I  picked  up  the  cobble  stones  from 
a  vacant  lot  nearby.    A  dry  stream  a 


block  away  furnished  all  the  sand  I 
needed.  Old  bed  rails  from  a  second- 
hand furniture  store  supplied  me  with 
angle  iron,  a  discarded  sewer  tile  with  a 
broken  hub  was  ideal  for  smoke  flue  as 
a  piece  had  to  be  broken  out  of  one  side 
for  the  cooker.  One  dollar  bought  a 
used  stove  top  plate  with  two  lids. 
Quarter-inch  galvanized  hardware  cloth 
for  the  spark  screen  cost  about  40  cents; 
cement  60  cents. 

If  glazed  sewer  tile  is  used  for  smoke 
flue  it  is  best  to  wrap  it  well  with  chicken 
netting  and  plaster  outside,  but  this 
should  not  be  necessary  if  terra  cotta 
flue  lining  is  used.  Incinerator  opening 
can  be  placed  on  any  side.  In  my  case 
this  is  on  the  service  yard  side  and  the 
cooking  top  on  the  garden  side. — G.  A. 
Foote,  Glendale,  California. 


WK  have  been  reading  Sunsbt  for 
some  time  and  we  enjoy  every 
issue.  After  reading  Adios  last  month 
we  decided  to  tell  you  about  our  gladi- 
olus. Our  first  trial  with  these  flowers 
was  with  a  few  bulbs  brought  from  Santa 
Cruz  along  the  last  of  July.  We  had  .1 
piece  of  ground  (heavily  covered  with 
grass)  spaded,  the  grass  turned  under 
and  in  a  few  days  we  planted  tins  to 
gladiolus.    In  six  weeks  We  had  blossoms. 

We  planted  this  year  in  January  and 

from  them  have  been  picking  two  flow- 
ering stems  for  one  bulb  some  stems 
27  inches  long.  The  bulbs  we  planted 
later  came  on  at  the  same  time  as  those 
planted  in  January.  Sanger  is  east  and 
two  miles  south  of  Fresno.  Mrs.  M  H. 
Abbott,  Sanger,  California. 
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Western  Health  and  Beauty 


*  I  *HERE  are  probably  more  contra- 
-*-  dictions  about  the  scalp  than  about 
any  other  part  of  the  body.  Baldness, 
we  are  told,  is  due  to  anything  from 
sleeping  in  short  beds,  to  wearing  hats 
or  not  wearing  them,  and  hundreds  of 
otherwise  cleanly  persons  go  through 
life  believing  that  their  hair  should  be 
washed  as  little  as  possible.  Most  of 
these  fallacies  have  perhaps  resulted 
from  the  belief  that  hair  is  an  inde- 
pendent organ  with  a  life  of  its  own, 
and  that  it  can  be  made  to  grow  by  the 
application  of  "tonics,"  whereas  hair, 
like  the  skin,  depends  entirely  on  the 
blood  for  its  nourishment,  and  will  con- 
tinue its  work  of  replacing  old  hair  with 
new  as  long  as  the  scalp  is  kept  in  a 
healthy  condition.  Loss  of  hair,  accord- 
ing to  specialists,  is  due  largely  to 
neglect  and  incorrect  treatment. 

Since  the  hair  retains  the  dust  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  secretions  of  the 
oil  and  sweat  glands,  and  the  scales 
which  are  constantly  being  thrown  off,  it 
is  probably  dirtier  than  any  other  part 
of  the  skin  surface.  A  weekly  shampoo, 
according  to  Dr.  Oscar  Levin,  "removes 
the  dirt,  scales,  and  infectious  agents, 
improves  the  circulation,  and  tones  the 
scalp  and  hair."  If  you  value  your  hair, 
this  weekly  shampoo  should  not  be  mere- 
ly a  matter  of  using  any  kind  of  soap  and 
water.  Careless  hurried  shampoos  often 
result  in  dull  hair,  dandruff,  and  other 
disorders,  so  first  of  all  be  sure  that  the 
soap  you  are  using  is  pure,  and  if  you 
live  in  a  section  of  the  West  where  the 
water  is  hard,  be  sure  and  soften  it  be- 
fore using  on  the  hair.  Do  you  rinse, 
and  rinse,  so  that  every  trace  of  soap  is 
removed  ?  And  did  you  ever  try  distilled 
water  for  that  final  rinse?  One  of  our 
readers  who  has  particularly  lovely  skin 
and  hair  says  her  only  beauty  secrets 
are  distilled  water  and  pure  soap. 


Clea?i lines s  and  Exercise  are  Essential 
to    Good  Health    of  Scalp    and  Hair 

By 
Barbara    Lenox 


For  an  evening  party,  this  hair  arrangement 
with  its  quaint,  tight  curls  would  be  particu- 
larly appealing  with  one  of  the  new  "old- 
fashioned"  frocks.  Photograph  courtesy  of 
Charles,  Art  Hairdresser,  San  Francisco 


The  scalp,  unlike  other  parts  of  the 
body,  cannot  move  and  exercise  itself, 
and  consequently  the  hair  can  be  liter- 
ally starved  if  the  circulation  is  not 
stimulated.  Daily  massage  with  the  fin- 
ger tips  not  only  nourishes  the  hair  by 
stimulating  the  blood  flow,  but  permits 
the  growth  of  a  better  pad  of  fat  under 
the  scalp,  and  relieves  the  constricted 
blood  vessels.  Daily  brushing  is  also 
important,  and  should  be  done  with  an 
upward  and  outward  stroke.  A  hot  oil 
shampoo  as  described  in  our  September 
issue,  is  helpful  in  overcoming  the  drying 
effects  of  our  western  climate,  and  for 
those  whose  hair  is  unusually  dry,  there 
are  some  excellent  oil  preparations  which 
may  be  rubbed  into  the  scalp  after  the 
shampoo. 

The  normal  life  of  a  hair  varies  from 
several  months  to  four  years;  an  eye- 
lash, it  has  been  calculated,  lives  150 
days.  There  is  a  normal  hair  fall  of 
about  50  hairs  per  day,  according  to 
Chester  K.  Guth,  a  San  Francisco  au- 
thority on  scalp  care.  If  the  hair  falls 
in  excess  of  this  or  if  new  hair  fails  to 
replace  the  shedding  hair,  there  is  some 
local  or  systemic  disturbance,  and  the 
best  plan  is  to  consult  a  reliable  spe- 


cialist. Many  cases  of  premature  bald- 
ness would  be  avoided  if  corrective 
treatment  were  taken  when  the  disorder 
first  appears.  It  is  said  that  the  theory 
of  heredity  in  regard  to  baldness  has 
been  over-rated,  and  that  most  cases  of 
hair  loss  are  due  to  local  causes,  such  as 
dandruff;  in  fact  a  large  majority  of 
baldness  has  been  traced  to  dandruff  of 
which  there  are  two  types:  the  oily  and 
dry.  It  is  most  important  in  treating 
dandruff  to  keep  the  scalp  immaculately 
clean,  and  that  means  careful,  frequent 
shampoos,  combs  and  brushes  sterilized 
after  each  use,  and  the  daily  application 
of  an  antiseptic  lotion.  A  small  nail 
brush  is  helpful  for  brushing  out  the 
dandruff  and  stimulating  the  scalp. 
Sfngeing  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
growth  or  health  of  the  hair,  as  the  hair 
is  not  hollow  and  cannot  "bleed";  and 
the  wearing  of  hats,  according  to  spe- 
cialists, is  not  a  cause  of  hair  loss;  in  fact 
protection  from  excessive  cold  or  heat 
is  beneficial  to  the  scalp. 

The  fact  that  savages  are  rarely  bald, 
and  that  scalp  disorders  are  far  more 
prevalent  in  cities  than  in  the  country 
indicates  the  importance  of  air,  sun- 
shine, and  exercise  for  hair  health.  Our 
baldheaded  row  at  theatres  is  said  to 
result  from  strained  nerves  and  phys- 
ically inactive  lives.  Perhaps  when  we 
learn  to  live  more  balanced  lives  we  shall 
have  less  skin  and  scalp  disorders.  Did 
you  know  that  an  hour  of  worry  uses  as 
much  energy  as  a  whole  day  of  work? 
And  did  you  know  that  in  the  tomb  of 
King  Tutankhamen,  they  found  an  elab- 


Our    Beauty   Editor 


Barbara  Lenox,  who  wrote  this  article,  has  come  to  Sunset 
to  help  you  with  your  health  and  beauty  problems.  Besides 
experimenting  with  all  sorts  of  products  and  treatments,  she 
has  made  a  special  study  of  skin  problems  caused  by  climate 
and  water  in  various  parts  of  the  West,  and  is  prepared  to 
give  you  intelligent,  sensible  suggestions  on  this  important 
business  of  beauty.  Please  feel  free  to  write  her  at  any  time. 
Address  your  letters  to  Barbara  Lenox,  Beauty  Editor, 
Sunset  Magazine,  San  Francisco,  enclosing  a  stamped,  self- 
addressed  envelope. — The  Editors. 
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TAKARA . 

a  Cleansing, 
Feminine  Wash 


HYGIENIC      # 

POWDEP    ^ 


CLEANSING 

COOLING 
REFRESHING 


0  Talcara  has  solved  problems 
of  feminine  hysiene  for  thou- 
sands of  women.  True  feminine 
daintiness  is  retained  with  its  daily  use.    It  is  posi- 
tively SAFE,  and  may  be  used  as  often  as  desired. 

TAKARA  is  gentle  in  action,  cooling  and  refreshing. 
It  is  highly  recommended  by  physicians  and  trained 
nurses. 

<At  all  leading  druggists 

Purchase  genuine  TAKARA  (lettering  always 
in  Japanese  characters  on  a  green  package), 
or  mail  coupon  Today  for  a  generous  trial 
.package. 


TAKARA 


TAKARA  LABORATORIES,  32-10 

29  N.  Fourth  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Please  send  Free  trial  package,  Takara  Hygienic 
Powder  and   booklet  regarding  feminine  hygiene. 

Name 


Address . 
City 


_State_ 


gguEBUBSEM 


An  Unfailing  Source  of  Pleasure  at  little  ex- 
pense. Start  a  Collection.  An  absorbing,  en- 
tertaining, educational  pastime  for  the  young 
as  well  as  the  adult.  Our  Illustrated  Booklet 
telling  its  many  benefits  FREE  with  100  dif- 
ferent stamps  for  10c.  Send  for  it  today. 
GLOBUS  STAMP  CO.,  DEPT.  34 
270  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


When  starting  the  automobile  en- 
gine these  cool  fall  days,  let  the 
engine  run  a  minute  or  two  before 
starting  out. 

Cuticura  Soap 

World -Famous  for 
Daily  Toilet  Use 

Price  25c.   Sample  free. 
Address:  "Cuticura,"  Dept.  2K,  Maiden,  Mass. 


Look  for  an  article  on  electrically 
heated  hot  beds  and  seed  frames  in 
an  early  issue  of  this  magazine. 


UWA 


.  .  .  just  faded  out  when  I  used 

DR.  BERRY'S 
FRECKLE  OINTMENT 

.  . .  the  S\FE  and  SURE  freckle-removing  cream.  Also  beau- 
tifies the  complexion.  Sold  for  40  years  .  . .  satisfaction  guar- 
anteed .  .  .  65c  (plus  tax).  At  your  druggist  or  order  from 
Dr.  C.  H.  Berry  Co.,  2975B  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

Write  for  FREE  Beauty  Booklet 


orate  jar  containing  a  solution  of  90' c 
animal  fat  and  ic/ "c  resin  of  pine?  It 
was  probably  used  as  a  salve  for  the  hair, 
and  is  not  unlike  our  modern  formulas 
which  often  contain  oil  of  pine.  If  you 
are  in  doubt  about  the  safety  and  effec- 
tiveness of  hair  preparations,  or  want 
information  of  any  kind  in  regard  to 
skin  or  scalp,  write  us  and  we  shall  be 
very  glad  to  help  you. 


Questions  and  Answers 

Is  there  any  preparation  other  than  brilliantine 
that  I  can  use  to  give  my  hair  a  sheen?  I  wear  my 
hair  straight,  parted  in  the  middle  and  drawn  back 
to  a  knot  at  the  neck.  I  would  like  something  that  is 
not  too  oily. — Mrs.  L.  G.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Frequent  shampoos  and  brushing  will 
produce  sheen  and  gloss,  but  if  you  want 
an  extra  lustre,  try  "polishing"  the  hair 
with  a  piece  of  velvet,  using  it  as  a 
brush. 

/  was  about  to  buy  a  new  brush,  but  I  thought  I 
would  write  you  first  to  ask  what  kind  is  best  j or  the 
hair. — Mrs.  B.  L.,  San  Diego,  California. 

A  medium  bristle  brush  is  best.  The 
important  thing  is  to  have  a  good  bristle 
which  will  wear  well.  Any  reliable  de- 
partment or  drug  store  will  be  able  to 
assist  you  in  the  selection  of  a  brush. 

Is  it  better  to  shampoo  the  hair  with  egg  than  with 
soap?  My  hair  is  very  dry. — Mrs.  H.  G.,  Minden, 
Nevada. 

The  question  of  eggs  vs.  soap  is 
merely  a  matter  of  preference.  Both  are 
cleansing  and  beneficial.  If  your  hair  is 
dry  be  sure  to  massage  the  scalp  and 
brush  the  hair  daily;  also  try  using  one 
of  the  oil  preparations  for  dry  hair  after 
the  shampoo,  and  every  now  and  then 
have  a  hot  oil  shampoo. 

My  hair,  once  blonde,  is  now  dark  and  rather  drab 
looking.  Is  there  anything  I  can  use  safely  to  lighten 
it? — Miss  P.  C,  Santa  Barbara,  California. 

Yes,  of  course  you  can  lighten  it,  but 
not  at  home.  Any  bleaching  process 
should  be  done  only  by  an  expert.  It 
would  be  a  good  idea  to  condition  your 
hair  before  bleaching,  then  select  a  good 
beauty  shop,  and  let  them  advise  you 
as  to  what  product  and  method  would 
be  best. 

We  have  available  an  interesting  booklet  by 
one  of  the  leading  hairdressers  of  San  Francisco, 
showing  the  latest  fashions  in  hair,  and  giving  helpful 
instructions  on  the  "after  permanent"  care  of  the  hair. 
Sent  free  on  receipt  of  a  stamped,  self-addressed  en- 
velope.—  Barbara  Lenox. 


No    more    scrubbing 
toilet   bowls 

Who  would  Bcrub  and  scour  a 
toilet  bowl  when  there  is  an 
pleasant  way  to  keep  them  spick- 
and-span?  It  used  In  be  the  mean- 
est household  chore  Now  Sani-Flush 
makes  toilet-cleanliness  simple  and 
sure. 

Sprinkle  a  bit  of  this  antiseptic, 
cleansing    powder    into    the    closet 

bowl  (directions  are  on  the  can), 
then  flush  the  toilet.  Instantly  the 
bowl  is  clean  and  bright  and  sani- 
tary. The  hidden  trap,  that's  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  cleaning  brush,  is 
purified  and  safe.  Sani-Flush  can't 
harm  the  plumbing. 

At  grocery,  drug  and  hardware 
stores,  25c.  (Another  use  fur  8ani- 
Fhuh  —  cleaning  automobile  radia- 
tors.  See  direction*  »n  ran.) 
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to    purchase    a    well- 
fitting  mesh   coiffure 
cap  and  keep  it  in  a 
handy  dresser  drawer. 
Put  it  on  when  chang- 
ing   your    dress    and 
exult  in  an  unruffled 
wave-set.    Tuck  it  in 
your  purse  when  next 
you   go   shopping   for 
a  gown  or  visit  your  dressmaker  and 
emerge    joyfully    from     a     series    of 
fittings    with   every   hair   in   place. 


FISH  KNIFE 
FREE 


Picture  is  !  ■.. 

aotual    size. 


Send  $1.00  for  a  six  months' 
subscription  to 

"PACIFIC  SPORTSMAN" 

Fishing     Hunting     Boating     v§| 
and  we'll  send  the  knife  free! 
Chromium  Rustless  ll.indle.  St.ilnless  Steal 

hi  uto.    Ideal  tot  Striped  Beet 

PACIFIC  SPORTSMAN, 

556  Sacramento  St.,  San  Franclaco. 

Please  senil  Knife  and  your  Magazine 
for  6  months,  for  which  find  One  Dollar 
enclosed. 


Name 
Address 
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Your  Finest  Christmas  Gift 

to  Western  Friends 

Your  friends  will  appreciate  your  thoughtfulness  in  select- 
ing such  an  enjoyable  and  practical  gift.  You  can  send 
Sunset  a  whole  year  for  just  a  little  more  than  the  cost 
of  an  ordinary  greeting  card,  and  it  will  bring  joy  not 
only  at  Christmas,  but  for  twelve  months  to  come. 

Most  Interesting  Gift 

Sunset  Magazine  is  the  most  interesting  gift  you  could  possibly  give 
your  friends,  because  it  talks  their  language — the  language  of  the 
West — not  understood  or  even  attempted  by  any  other  magazine. 
They  will  enjoy  all  issues  just  as  you  enjoy  them. 

Most  Helpful  Gift 

You  have  found  Sunset  a  helpful  guide  for  home-making,  for  garden- 
ing, for  building  and  remodeling,  for  recreation  and  travel — it  will 
prove  just  as  helpful  to  the  recipients  of  your  gifts  and  they  will 
thank  you  a  thousand  times  for  what  you  have  done  to  increase  their 
enjoyment  of  Western  life — indoors  and  out. 

Most  Economical  Gift 

J^  [\P    vTlf  t  ^e  ^ty  cents  y°u  Pa7  f°r  eac^  Sunset  gift  subscription  is  small, 

'  but  we  know  that  you'll  be  complimented  again  and  again  for  your 

that  is  sure  to  he        originality  and  good  ^     ■ 

Remembered  Longest 

Not  for  just  one  year,  but  always.  Many  of  the  ideas  and 
suggestions  found  in  your  twelve  gift  issues  of  Sunset  will 
make  more  enjoyable  living  for  your  friends  and  they  will 
always  associate  these  happier  moments  with  your  thoughts 
of  them  at  this  Christmas  time. 

Perfect  Solution  to  Your  Problem! 

"Where  can  I  find  useful,  practical,  different, 
and  inexpensive  Christmas  gifts.11 

If  you  are  like  the  rest  of  us  mortals,  rushed  to  death  by 
complicated  living,  and  feeling  a  little  desperate  at  the 
thought  of  shopping  for  gifts  which  you  can  afford  to  buy, 
and  which  you  know  will  please  your  friends,  be  sure  and 
use  at  once  the  blank  on  the  opposite  page.  It  really  will 
save  considerable  wear  and  tear  on  mind,  feet,  and  pocket' 
book. 

If  you  shop  from  now  until  Christmas,  you  cannot  find  a  gift 
that  will  bring  more  joy  and  comfort  to  your  friends  for  the 
next  twelve  months  than  will  Sunset  Magazine — and  of 
course  you  can  afford  50  cents  for  these  twelve  beautiful 
reminders  of  your  Christmas  greetings. 

USE  THE  ORDER  BLANK  ON  OPPOSITE  PAGE 


Pay  After  Christmas 

You  may  pay  after  Christmas  if  you 
wish,  but  be  sure  and  order  your  gifts 
at  once  —  use  the  blank  on  the  oppo- 
site page. 


Special  Christmas  Envelope 

In  addition  to  providing  the  usual  Christ' 
mas  card  announcing  your  gift  subscrip' 
tion,  if  you  order  before  December  15,  we 
will  mail  the  Christmas  issue  in  a  special 
envelope  decorated  with  gay  Holiday 
colors.  Thus  the  magazine  itself  becomes 
an  attractive,  tangible  gift  to  place  in  the 
stocking  or  hang  on  the  Christmas  tree. 
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We  Experiment  With  Paint 


"\X7HEN  I  found  it  necessary  to  cut 

^  *  our  rent  to  exactly  one-fourth  of 
what  we  had  been  paying,  I  was  at  first 
in  despair.  Then  the  old  pioneer  spirit 
came  to  the  rescue  and  I  decided  it 
might  be  fun  to  find  an  old  place  and 
redecorate  it.  (Eveiy  woman,  you  know, 
has  a  secret  urge  at  some  time  to  try 
her  skill  as  decorator.)  First,  I  went  to 
the  less  prominent  realtors  and  asked 
for  their  cheapest  lists,  then  I  sallied 
foith.  Finally  I  found  a  two-flat  build- 
ing badly  in  need  of  paint,  but  in  a  good 
neighborhood,  and,  since  the  pi  ice  was 
right,  I  decided  to  like  the  place.  It  had 
been  vacant  foi  five  years,  and  no  won- 
der! The  entire  seven  rooms,  including 
porch  and  bath,  were  done  in  various 
shades  of  brown,  but  I  thought  of  the 
rental  and  saw  possibilities. 

After  planning  the  color  schemes  of 
the  different  rooms,  I  got  out  my  oldest 
clothes  and  did  all  the  work  myself.  It 
really  was  as  good  as  a  course  at  a  gym- 
nasium— all  the  stretching  and  bending 
exercises!  I  started  with  the  living  room, 
which  had  a  northern  exposure,  so  it 
needed  a  warm  tone.  Over  the  brown 
papered  wall  I  used  ivory  paint  mixed 
with  Venetian  red  artist's  oils,  which 
gave  a  soft  peachy  beige  effect.  The 
woodwork  I  painted  the  same  color,  sev- 
eral shades  darker,  and  for  the  ceiling 
used  a  delicate  bluish  green.  This  shade 
is  repeated  in  two  vases  on  the  mantel 
and  is  very  effective.  I  had  always  had 
a  longing  for  black  floors,  and  this  was 
my  big  opportunity!  After  painting,  I 
waxed  them,  and  they  do  make  a  perfect 
background  for  any  type  of  rug. 

The  dining  room  looked  much  larger 
after  I  painted  the  wainscoting  a  creamy 
beige  and  the  walls  old  ivory.  This 
might  be  monotonous,  but  I  hung  bright 
Chinese  prints  on  the  walls  and  repeated 
the  splashes  of  color  in  candles  and  in  a 
crystal  bowl  of  porcelain  fruit  on  the 
table.  The  floors  were  all  soft  wood  so 
in  the  rooms  where  it  was  possible,  I 
used  linoleums.  They  can  be  had  in 
almost  any  design  or  color  effects  now, 
and  are  so  easy  to  clean. 

The  bathroom  I  painted  a  delicate 
coral,  with  trim  of  soft  green.  There 
were  long  cracks  that  showed  in  spite 
of  the  paint,  and  at  first  they  annoyed 
me.  Then  came  an  inspiration!  With 
paint  I  converted  these  cracks  to  stems 
of  exotic  green  vines  that  trail  over  the 
walls  of  my  bathroom,  blooming  promis- 
cuously with  orchids,  poinsettias,  blue- 
bells and  other  botanical  impossibilities. 
I  drew  them  first  on  the  wall  with  soft 
pencil,  then  colored  them  with  artist's 
)ils  mixed  with  a  quick  drying  medium. 

The  kitchen  is  a  very  cheerful  room 
n  its  clean  dress  of  ivory  and  lettuce 
;reen,  balanced  by  curtains  and  furni- 


ture of  orange.  On  the  floor  there  is  a 
black  and  white  checked  linoleum,  mak- 
ing a  covering  that  is  very  attractive 
and  requires  little  effort  to  keep  in  spot- 
less condition.  This  room  opened  orig- 
inally on  the  wash  porch — a  most  un- 
wholesome outlook  with  its  drab  walls, 
floor  and  a  huge  woodbox,  but  I  saw 
in  this  a  future  sunroom,  as  it  was  en- 
tirely glassed  in  and  quite  large.  I 
threw  out  the  woodbox  and  tubs  and, 
by  painting  the  dull  floors  a  sunny 
orange,  the  walls  a  cool  gray  to  balance 
the  floor,  and  hanging  jade  curtains  on 


movable  rinus,  I  transformed  tins  dreary 
room  into  one  of  the  most  livable  nooks 
we  have  ever  had.  I  garnered  old  furni- 
ture and  clay  pots,  lacquering  them  in 
yellows,  greens,  and  black,  and  have 
cacti  growing  on  the  walls  and  in  odd 
corners.  We  often  lunch  in  our  sun- 
porch  and,  at  night  with  the  huge  Chi- 
nese lanterns  lighted,  it  makes  a  charm- 
ing and  unusual  place  to  serve  after- 
bridge  t  dbits. 

This  has  been  a  most  interesting  ex- 
perience, transforming  a  seemingly  hope- 
less place  into  a  real  home.- — \  ida  Riedy 
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This  Month  in 
Bay  Region  Gardens 


CONTINUE  to  plant  bulbs  in  Novem- 
ber even  though  it  is  a  little  late  for 
a  few  early  varieties  of  narcissus  and  jon- 
quils. In  preparing  the  ground  for  bulbs, 
care  should  be  taken  to  dig  at  least  a  foot 
deep  and  work  some  good  fertilizer  into 
the  soil.  Good  drainage  is  also  a  neces- 
sity. Daffodils  to  plant  now  are:  Spring 
Glory;  King  Alfred;  Sir  Watkin;  Lord 
Kitchener;  the  new  hybrid  Jonquil  hos- 
tillus;  Early  Surprise  (Barrii  type); 
Nanny  Nunn;  and  Dosoris,  frilled.  For 
daffodils  in  the  rock  garden  we  have  the 
miniature  gems:  Moonshine;  Orange 
Queen;  February  Gold,  and  Mrs.  A. 
Pearson. 

Freesias  and  Tulips 

If  you  want  some  new  freesias  plant 
the  new  Golden  Daffodil,  and  Rainbow 
mixed.  Dutch  Iris  have  a  wide  range 
in  colors;  among  the  best  are  Yellow 
Queen;  White  Excelsior;  and  Therese 
Schwartze,  lavender.  Hyacinths  may  be 
secured  in  separate  colors.  Large  flower- 
ing or  the  smaller  Roman  hyacinths  are 
worth  growing  especially  in  pots  or  win- 
dow boxes.  Anemones  in  mixtures  give 
much  color  to  the  garden,  as  do  ranuncu- 
lus which  have  been  much  improved  re- 
cently. These  can  be  planted  in  groups 
to  give  color  in  the  perennial  garden. 
They  should  be  planted  an  inch  or  so 
apart  and  an  inch  deep.  Tulips  make 
perhaps  the  finest  addition  to  the  bulb 
display  and  give  bloom  late  in  the  sea- 
son, which  is  very  important.  The  long- 
stemmed  Darwin  tulips  are  undoubtedly 
the  favorites  with  most  of  our  garden 
lovers.  Among  my  favorite  Darwins  are: 
Afterglow;  Edmee;  Clara  Butt;  King 
George  V;  Venus;  Cherry  Blossom;  An- 
ton Mauve;  Richmond;  Euterpe;  Farn- 
combe  Sanders;  and  La  Tulipe  Noire. 
The  May  flowering  tulips  such  as  Pico- 
tee;  Hammer  Hales;  Sirene;  Ellen  Will- 
mott;  Carrara;  Rosabella,  and  Capri 
may  also  be  planted  this  month.  A  real 
novelty  tulip  is  the  parrot  type,  Fantasy, 
a  soft  beautiful  pink  with  laciniated 
petals. 

Alstromeria,the  beautiful  orange  Peru- 
vian lily  which  is  a  splendid  cut  flower 
as  well  as  being  useful  for  garden  decora- 
tion, should  be  planted  now,  also  the 
calla  lilies  including  the  new  yellow  and 
red  varieties.  Callas  like  a  rich  loam  and 
during  their  growing  season  need  plenty 
of  water,  but  during  the  summer  months 
when  they  have  finished  their  flowering 
period  they  should  be  allowed  to  die 
down  and  then  water  should  be  with- 


held. Plant  them  in  groups  of  eight  or 
ten  bulbs  for  effect,  at  least  three  inches 
apart.  In  the  extreme  north  the  calla 
lily  will  need  protection  of  peat  or  leaf 
mold. 

About  Amaryllis 

Amaryllis  hybrids  have  now  a  wide 
range  of  color  and  certainly  make  fine 
plants  for  glass  porch  or  window  culture 
grown  in  pots  or  boxes.  These  can  be 
potted  in  eight  or  ten-inch  pots  accord- 
ing to  size  of  bulb,  in  a  mixture  of  loam, 
leaf  mold  and  fertilizer.  Do  not  expose 
them  to  direct  sunlight  until  they  have 
an  established  root  system.  Water  very 
moderately  until  first  leaves  appear. 
This  will  apply  to  most  all  other  bulbs 
grown  in  pots.  Always  bear  in  mind  that 
the  root  system  is  the  most  important 
and  that  it  depends  largely  upon  the 
mixture  of  the  soil.  A  very  little  coarse 
sand  can  be  used  in  the  mixture. 

Early  flowering  or  baby  gladiolus  may 
be  planted  now  and  will  provide  flowers 
in  March  and  April,  being  the  first  of 
the  group.  The  Bride  and  Pink  Perfec- 
tion are  two  good  varieties.  By  planting 
in  groups  often  bulbs  now  and  more  the 
following  month,  you  will  have  flowers 
in  succession.  The  Mexican  shell  flower, 
Tigridia  pavonia,  is  not  very  well  known 
but  is  very  pretty  and  if  grown  in 
large  groups  in  the  border  will  provide 
color  early  in  the  summer. 

Seeds  to  Plant  Now 

Sow  the  following  now  in  seed  frames: 
Perpetual  Branching  and  Dwarf  Ten 
Weeks  Stocks;  Stokesia  cyanea;  Statice 
sinuata  and  caspia;  antirrhinum  (snap- 
dragon) mixed,  tall  or  medium;  scabiosa, 
mixed  (three  excellent  varieties  are  Col- 
umbaria and  Caucasica,  pink  and  blue, 
and  Shasta,  a  fine  pure  white);  Salvia 
azurea  and  S.  farinacea;  delphinium  (hy- 
brid mixed)  and  D.  chinense;  physos- 
tegia;  primula;  pentstemon;  foxglove; 
sweet  william;  godetia;  lupine,  in  vari- 
ety; larkspur  (annual);  phlox  (annual); 
pyrethrum  hybrids;  cineraria;  arctotis; 
coreopsis;  and  dianthus.  Sow  these  very 
thinly  in  rows  and  water  with  a  fine 
spray.  These  may  be  transplanted  to 
other  prepared  beds  or  boxes  later  to 
establish  them  before  being  planted  out. 

In  Making  Seed  Frames 

In  making  up  seed  frames  for  use  in 
planting  the  above  named  varieties, 
they  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  be 
a  good  protection  and  still  allow  plenty 


By 
Albert  R.  Gould 


of  light.  Window  sash  should  be  pro- 
vided but  it  is  advisable  not  to  keep  the 
frames  down  too  close.  Plenty  of  venti- 
lation is  essential.  The  more  hardy  sub- 
jects are  better  raised  merely  under  lath 
covers,  eventually  removing  the  covers 
to  harden  the  plants  before  planting  out. 
In  each  frame  there  should  be  two  feet 
of  good  loam  and  leafmold  with  a  little 
sand  worked  into  the  surface. 

Plant  These  Out  Now 

Violets,  single  and  double,  foxglove, 
wallflower  (mixed),  myosotis,  primroses, 
columbine,  pansies,  agapanthus,  and 
violas  should  be  planted  out  now  into 
the  garden.  In  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  Valleys,  as  well  as  Southern 
California,  these  subjects  will  bloom 
longer  in  semi-shade,  but  in  Northern 
and  Central  California  may  have  a  more 
exposed  position.  Plant  these  very  firmly 
and  water  every  other  day  until  well 
established.  Delphiniums  grown  from 
seed  or  year-old  plants  may  be  trans- 
planted to  their  flowering  quarters  in  the 
perennial  border  at  this  time,  as  can  also 
geum,  heuchera  and  anchusa.  In  the 
rock  garden  set  plants  of  nepeta;  semper- 
vivum;  sedums;  helianthemum;  saxi- 
fraga;  cotyledon;  erinus;  dwarf  campa- 
nula; cerastium;  Alyssum  saxatile;  au- 
bretia,  and  arabis. 

Native  Trees  and  Shrubs 

There  should  be  at  least  one  native 
tree  or  shrub  in  every  western  garden. 
Why  not  adopt  one  or  more  this  planting 
season,  choosing  from  this  list  of  general 
favorites:  Lyonothamnus;  ironwood 
tree;  pasania;  tanbark  oak;  liboced- 
rus  (incense  cedar);  platanus;  syca- 
more; Pinus  coulteri  (also  P.  muricata; 
P.  radiata;  P.  parryana;  and  P.  tor- 
reyana);  Sequoia- gigantea  (big  tree);  Se- 
quoia sempervirens  (coast  redwood); 
Cupressus  macrocarpa  (Monterey  cy- 
press); Juniperus  Calif ornica;  Cercocar- 
pus  (mountain  mahogany);  Quercus 
agrifolia;  Q.  Douglas  si;  Torreya  calif  or- 
nica (nutmeg);  bay  tree  and  Abies 
Douglas  si  are  trees  worthy  of  a  place  ir 
your  garden. 

Here  are  a  few  western  shrubs  to  select 
from:  Romneya  (the  Matilija  poppy); 
Fremontia  mexicana;  Ceanothus  thyrsi- 
fiorus;  Carpenteria  californica;  Garryt 
elliptica;  California  holly;  Prunus  ilici- 
folia;  P.  integrifolia  (Catalina  cherry); 
Ribes  speciosum,  and  rhododendron.  Anj 
of  these  may  be  planted  as  specimens 
singly,  or  where  there  is  plenty  of  space 
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several     may    be    effectively    grouped. 

There  are  a  number  of  native  peren- 
nials such  as  lupines,  pentstemon,  col- 
umbine, zauschneria,  fuchsia,  thalic- 
trum,  coreopsis,  silene,  dicentra,  oeno- 
therea,  linum,  iris,  ranunculus,  sidalcea, 
and  last  but  not  least  Delphinium  cardi- 
nale,  the  red  larkspur. 

We  can  even  decorate  the  rock  garden 
with  the  native  Viola  pedunculata  and 
Lotus  grandifiorus.  For  the  shady  place 
or  addition  to  the  fernery  we  can  plant 
such  subjects  as  woodwardia,  Pteris 
aquilina,  Aspidium  rigidum  and  maiden- 
hair fern.  If  you  would  succeed  in  grow- 
ing native  plants,  study  their  environ- 
ment and  the  soil  formation  where  these 
things  thrive.  Then,  too,  there  are  many 
native  annuals  such  as  phacelia,  in  vari- 
ety; gilia;  godetia;  platystemon;  nemo- 
phila;  abronia;  collinsia,  clarkia,  layia, 
California  poppy  and  so  on.  Among  the 
native  liliums  we  have  these:  Lilium 
bolanderi;  L.  pardalinum;  L.  Humboldtii; 
L.  Kellogii;  L.  parryi;  L.  parvum;  and 
L.  Washingtonianum.  Let  me  say  that 
these  are  all  choice  and  held  in  such  high 
esteem  that  we  have  a  request  from  a 
noted  botanical  friend  at  Kew  Gardens 
to  send  along  this  collection,  which  we 
propose  to  do.  Before  concluding  the 
subject  of  adopting  native  plants  for  our 
garden,  we  wish  to  say  that  up  and  down 
the  coast  we  are  fortunate  in  having 
nurserymen  who  are  proud  of  their  flora 
and  have  for  years  patiently  propagated 
many  of  these  subjects,  and  have  them 
in  stock.  Credit  is  due  these  plantsmen 
for  their  work  as  they  have  prevented 
many  of  these  plants  from  becoming  ex- 
tinct, and  have  made  them  safe  for  fu- 
ture generations.  Some  day  we  shall 
place  their  names  on  a  national  honor 
roll  as  they  deserve  it.  Let  us  protect 
our  native  flora! 


Care   of  Bulbs 

C|TARCH  is  first  manufactured  in  the 
^  leaves  of  bulbous  plants  and  is  then 
carried  down  into  the  bulb,  corm,  or 
tuber.  The  normal  practice  is  to  permit 
the  bulbs  to  ripen,  the  leaves  withering 
up,  before  digging  up  the  bulbs.  How- 
ever, the  leaves  of  bulbous  plants  grown 
in  the  regular  flower  border  will  fre- 
quently remain  green  for  a  long  time. 
When  leaves  begin  to  wither  and  turn 
brown  at  the  tips,  usually  from  one  to 
two  months  after  flowering  period,  it 
will  then  be  safe  to  remove  bulbs.  With 
bearded  iris  the  practice  is  often  fol- 
lowed of  cutting  away  most  of  the  leaves 
about  six  weeks  after  blooming. 

Bulbous  plants  with  large  bulbs, 
corms,  etc.,  should  be  protected  from 
fungous  organisms — mold,  mildew — by 
dipping  in  a  solution  of  Bordeaux  Mix- 
ture (Copper  sulphate-lime),  leaving 
bulbs  in  solution  for  at  least  ten  minutes. 
The  solution  is  then  poured  off,  leaving 
a  coating  of  the  mixture  adhering  to  the 
bulb  scales.— Allison  M.  Woodman. 
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A  SPECIAL 

ROSE  Offer 

. . .  From  Which  You  Can  Make 
Up  Your  Own  Rose  Collection! 

Mrs.  Puttc  S.  Dupont 

This  list  reads  like  "Who's  Who  In  Roseland,"  the  varieties  are  represen- 
tative of  the  finest  roses  of  today.  Some  of  the  most  recent  introductions 
are  included,  but  each  one  has  been  tested  in  our  trial  gardens  and  found 
fully  suited  to  western  garden  conditions.  We  guarantee  every  rose  to  be 
true  to  name,  top-grade,  and  our  regular  68-year  reliable  quality.  Carefully 
packed  to  arrive  safely.  Roses  will  be  shipped  the  latter  part  of  November. 

MaJce  Up  Your  Own  Collection — Or  Order  All  12! 
These  Prices  Are  Peak  VALUES 

Special  Rose  Collection  "TWELVE," 

every  rose  in  the  list  below,  a  complete  rose  garden $> 

(Regular  price,  if  bought  separately $9.30)  ( 

Special  Rose  Collection  "SIX;' 

any  six  roses  from  the  list,  your  own  selection $ 


9  0 


7  5 

Special  Rose  Collection 'TOUR;' 

any  four  roses  listed  below,  your  own  selection ^  ^  '  ^  ^ 

WE  PAY  SHIPPING  CHARGES  TO  THE  FIFTH  ZONE  ON 

ALL  ORDERS  OF  ONE  DOLLAR  OR  MORE 

You  can  also  order  singly,  or  in  your  own  combinations  at  the  prices  listed  opposite  each  variety. 

I  For  Collections  "SIX"  and  "FOUR"  or  individual  orders  "Tl 
Check  Numbers  of  Desired  Varieties  on  Coupon 

No.  1  No.  5  No.  9 

CHAS.  P.  KILHAM  ETOILE  DE  HOLLANDE      Mrs.  G.  A.  VAN  ROSS 

brilliant  red,  mildew 
resistant 

60c 


coppery-rose, 
long  bud 

75c 


golden  yellow,  heavily 
veined  red 


No.  2 
DUCHESS  OF  ATHOL 

rose,  apricot  and 
copper 

75c 

No.  3 
DAME  EDITH  HELEN 

dark  pink,  very  double 
and  fragrant 

60c 

No.  4 
E.  G.  HILL 

unfading  dark  red, 
very  double 

75c 


No.  6 
GOLDEN  EMBLEM 

golden  yellow,  buds  striped 
with  red 

60c 

No.  7 

LADY  MARGARET 

STEWART 

yellow,  orange,  and  bronze 

75c 

No.  8 
MARI  DOT 

salmon  pink,  with 
golden  sheen 

$1.00 


$1.00 

No.  10 
Mrs.  PIERRE  S.  DUPONT 

The  most  free-blooming 
dark  yellow 

$1.00 

No.  11 
Pres.  HERBERT  HOOVER 

rose  and  apricot,  extra  large 
buds,  strong  stems 

75c 

No.  12 
TALISMAN 

rose-pink  and  gold,  verv  fr.inr.ini 

75c 


Plant   Your    LIVING    CHRISTMAS   TREE 
Now  . . .  Our  complete  selection  is  now  ready. 


Consult  Our  LANDSCAPE 
SERVICE  — available  at 
our  Niles,  Sacramento  and 
Modesto   Yards. 


THE  WEST'S  LARGEST  COMBINED  NURSERIES 


California  Nursery  Co. 


Established  1865 


George  C.  Roeding,  Jr.,    Pres. 


NILES,  California 


Mrs.  (■■  A.  Vun  K 
Enclosed  is  $ (check  or  money  order)  for  which  pleaM  lend  me 

□  "Rose   Collection    TWELVE"    ($6.90);    □  "Rose    Collection    SIX"  ($3.75)] 

□  "Rose  Collection  FOUR"  ($2.65);    D  Individual  selections  checked  below: 
1...;    2...;    3...;    4...;    5...;    6...;    7...;    8...;    9...;    10...;    11...;    12... 

(Mark  numbers  of  desired  rarietiei  on  orders  lor  Rase  Collection!  "FOUR"  or  "SIX";  or  on  individual  orders. 


Name. 


Address. 


City 

D  Check  here  if  you  want  our  1933  GARDEN  BOOK. 


.State. 
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a  vxarden 

raises  a  lot  of 
Questions 


wi 


WHETHER  you  are  a  wise  old-timer  in  the  horticultural  world  or 
just  a  rank  tenderfoot  trying  to  grow  a  few  flowers  where  none 
grew  before,  you  know  that  every  time  you  go  into  the  garden  a  dozen 
or  more  great  big  questions  pop  up  at  you  ....  What  to  plant  under  that 
eucalyptus  tree  ....  when  to  start  nemesias  for  early  spring  bloom  with 
the  tulips  ....  how  to  get  the  best  out  of  that  adobe  soil  ....  when 
and  how  much  to  water  the  winter  radishes  ....  why  the  lawn  went 
bald  this  summer  ....  how  to  have  something  in  bloom  the  year  around 
in  your  garden  ....  what  to  feed  the  pregnant  gold  fish,  and  so  on  ad. 
infinitum. 

Of  course  you  could  eventually  work  out  the  answers  to  those  questions 
for  yourself.  You  could  start  a  dear  little  experiment  station  all  your  own 
and  try  every  plant  from  abelia  to  zygopetalum  until  you  found  what  ones 
would  grow  under  your  eucalyptus  .  .  .  You  could  plant  a  different  kind 
of  grass  seed  every  year  until  you  found  what  would  grow  without  falling 
out  at  maturity  ....  Then  when  you  were  ninety-two  or  ninety-three 
years  old  you  would  have  your  garden  problems  all  solved  and  you  could 
sit  down  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  your  labor. 

But  why  work  the  poor  tired  old  brain  overtime  when  such  good  practical 
information  is  so  easily  available?  Sunset  Magazine,  co-operating  with 
the  leading  nurserymen,  seedsmen  and  plant  dealers  on  the  Coast,  is 
equipped  to  help  you  solve  your  worst  western  garden  problems  in  the 
best  way.  Write  us  about  those  questions  that  are  cropping  up  in  your 
garden  and  we  will  do  our  best  to  help  you  with  them.  But  when  you 
write,  do  enclose  a  stamped,  self-addressed  envelope  for  reply — that's  all 
we  ask.    Send  your  letters  to 


The  Garden  Department 


Sunset  Magazine 


San  Francisco 


Too  Much  Water 

"~\7"OUR  sweet   potatoes  look  fine," 

-*■  said  my  Portuguese  friend,  leaning 
on  the  fence,  "but  you  will  not  get  one 
sweet  potato.    Wait  and  see." 

I  was  surprised.  Those  vines  looked 
as  good  as  anything  in  the  district. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  I  asked. 
"What  have  I  done;" 

"Too  much  water,"  said  my  friend, 
"and  that's  a  common  fault  with  Ameri- 
cans. Too  much  water  they  put  on,  and 
not  enough  fertilizer." 

It  turned  out  that  he  was  right.  The 
lush  sweet  potato  vines  failed  to  make 
a  crop.  Other  garden  truck  folded  up 
in  the  heat  of  summer  when  I  attempted 
to  modify  the  irrigation,  to  moderate  the 
steady  stream  with  which  I  had  soaked 
the  ground. 

Something  must  be  vitally  wrong,  I 
decided,  with  the  theory  upon  which  I 
was  gardening  here  in  California.  I  knew 
my  potatoes  and  onions  back  east,  but 
here  I  was  up  against  a  difFerent  proposi- 
tion. I  studied  and  studied.  I  got  Uni- 
versity bulletins  on  this  crop  and  that 
crop.  But  still  there  was  an  elusive 
something  about  gardening  here  in  Cali- 
fornia which  I  had  failed  to  grasp. 

I  told  an  Old-Timer,  an  American,  my 
woubles.  I  told  him  what  my  Portu- 
guese friend  had  said.  He  ruminated  for 
a  spell,  and  then  he  said: 

"The  Portugee  was  right.  We  Ameri- 
cans are  at  a  strange  job  here,  and  we 
have  bungled  it  somewhat.  Those  Latin 
people  have  been  irrigating  in  a  dry  land 
for  hundreds  of  years,  and  it  seems  to  b^ 
second  nature  with  them. 

"When  I  first  came  to  this  country, 
there  was  lots  of  virgin  soil.  Put  plenty 
of  water  on  it,  and  it  would  produce 
those  huge  crops  which  were  the  wonder 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  gave  them  a 
reputation  back  east  of  being  the  world's 
biggest  liars. 

"We  kept  on  raising  crops  on  that 
land  year  after  year,  and  not  putting 
much  of  anything  back  into  the  soil. 
The  result  was  that  many  plots  of 
ground  began  to  go  into  bad  physical 
condition,  and  to  become  infertile.  Take 
that  garden  spot  of  yours.  It  has  been 
growing  vegetables  for  sixty  years  with 
hardly  a  break.  A  small  amount  of 
manure  has  occasionally  been  put  on  it, 
but  that  is  all. 

"The  worst  effect  is  the  loss  of  tilth 
under  the  surface.  Americans  have  been 
making  up  for  that  by  slapping  on  great 
quantities  of  water  early  in  the  season. 
This  brings  out  hair  roots  close  to  the 
surface,  and  the  plants  come  to  depend 
absolutely  on  surface  moisture  for  their 
sustenance.  Then  the  hot  dry  months 
come,  and  you  dare  not  let  the  soil  dry 
at  all  on  the  surface.  Your  melons  and 
cucumbers  and  tomatoes  will  wilt  if  you 
ever  quit  putting  the  water  on  them. 
And  they  don't  do  well  because  theil 
roots  are  never  really  deep  in  the  soil. 
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"1  have  noticed  that  the  Italian  gar- 
deners have  far  less  trouble  with  toma- 
toes wilting  and  dying  from  the  various 
blights,  and  have  gardens  which  are 
generally  better  all  the  way  round.  They 
put  lots  of  straw-filled  manure  on  the 
ground  after  every  crop.  They  keep  the 
ground  soft  and  fluffy  to  a  considerable 
depth,  and  mulched  loosely  on  top,  to 
keep  the  heat  of  the  sun  from  pene- 
trating deep  into  the  ground. 

"Mark  my  words,  if  you  can  keep  a 
cool  moist  soil  through  the  summer,  the 
heat  of  the  sun  will  only  serve  to  produce 
phenomenal  crops,  and  will  be  no  source 
of  trouble  at  all." 

I  took  this  advice  to  heart.  With  the 
coming  of  winter  I  removed  the  vestiges 
of  my  disappointing  "garden  sass,"  and 
set  out  to  put  my  ground  in  shape.  I  had 
noticed  during  the  summer  that  the  soil 
had  a  tendency  to  harden  to  flint  the 
moment  it  dried.  I  determined  that 
next  summer  it  would  stay  in  good  con- 
dition right  through. 

Gypsum,  I  had  read,  deflocculated 
soil.  So  I  put  on  plenty  of  gypsum,  and 
some  lime,  to  sweeten  it  even  more.  I 
decided  to  furnish  other  constituents, 
and  to  save  analysis  or  possible  lack, 
put  on  an  all  'round  commercial  plant 
food  as  a  dressing.  Then  I  added  or- 
ganic matter  in  what  seemed  to  be  huge 
quantities,  taking  care  to  have  it  well 
rotted.  When  I  had  loaded  into  my 
garden  what  seemed  a  tremendous 
amount  of  material,  I  staved  off  my 
fears  by  remembering  that  I  was  making 
up  for  fifty  years  of  neglect. 

With  spring,  I  set  out  my  plants. 
Then  I  gathered  leaf-mold  plentifully, 
holding  it  in  readiness.  As  long  as  the 
spring  rains  and  the  cool  weather  held, 
I  allowed  the  open  soil  to  get  the  benefit 
of  the  heat.  But  when  summer  really 
set  in,  with  its  drought  and  heat,  that 
burning  "high  thermometer"  heat  that 
westerners  know  so  well,  the  mold  was 
spread  over  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
As  directed  by  the  university  bulletins, 
my  plants  were  on  ridges,  so  that  irriga- 
tion water  could  go  more  directly  to  the 
roots. 

Well,  it  worked.  I  was  bountifully 
repaid  for  my  extra  labor  and  expense, 
not  only  in  quantities  of  vegetables 
[raised,  but  in  the  satisfaction  which 
comes  to  every  gardener  in  abounding 
success. — J.  A.  Cornell,  Merced,  Calif. 
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Fall  Flower  Show 

T^\ON'T  forget  that  the  Stockton 
■*— '  California  Garden  Club  holds 
its  annual  fall  flower  show  in  the 
Civic  Memoriam  Auditorium  in  that 
city  November  i  and  2.  This  being 
the  Washington  Bi-centennial  year, 
the  colonial  idea  will  be  carried  out 
in  the  exhibits.  A  lovely  show  is 
anticipated. 


Western  Garden  Movies 

Reel  XL — Rose  Rules 


1.  Write  now  to  all 
western  rose  specialists 
for  their  catalogues,  in 
which  are  listed  newest 
and  best  roses.  Sunset 
will  be  glad  to  give  you 
names  of  the  outstand- 
ing ones  in  your  locality. 


2.  As  soon  as  catalogues 
are  received,  study  them 
and  place  your  order.  In 
the  Pacific  Northwest, 
plant  in  November  and 
early  December.  In  most 
parts  California,  Decem- 
ber, January,  February. 


3.  Select  your  site  early. 
A  rose  garden  should  be 
placed  in  full  sun  (except 
in  the  hot,  interior  val- 
leys) and  away  from  sides 
of  buildings.  Roses  like 
best  a  rather  heavy  soil 
with    good    drainage. 


4.  Before  roses  arrive, 
prepare  ground,  remov- 
ing the  first  foot  of  soil 
and  breaking  up  the  re- 
maining subsoil.  Into 
this  subsoil  work  plenty 
of  compost  and  plant  food 
and  then  replace  top  soil. 


5.  When  plants  arrive 
do  not  let  roots  dry  out. 
Unless  rose  has  been 
pruned  at  nursery,  cut 
back  as  shown  in  draw- 
ing above;  cut  off  also 
any  bruised  or  tangled 
roots.  Plant  immediately. 


6.  Dig  a  hole  for  each 
rose  big  enough  to  accom- 
modate roots  without 
twisting.  Set  plants  as 
shown  above,  2^/2  feet 
apart.  Firm  soil  gently 
and  water.  Do  not  let 
plant  food  touch   roots. 


7.  Never  water  roses  by 
sprinkling.  It  causes  mil- 
dew. During  flowering 
and  growing  periods  keep 
roots  cool  and  damp. 
Water  by  flooding  a  de- 
pression around  the  bush. 
Peat  moss  is  good  mulch. 


8.  Here  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  established  hybrid 
teas  are  pruned  every 
year  between  December 
and  February,  depending 
upon  locality.  Drawing 
above  shows  method. 
Leave  three  main  trunks. 


9.  The  two  chief  ene- 
mies of  roses  are  mildew 
and  aphis.  To  control 
both,  spray  e>  ery  two  or 

three  weeks  with  an  all- 
rouiul  garden  spray   like 

Volck  or  Evergreen.  Ap- 
ply plant  food  regularly. 
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Hundreds  of  free  copies  of 
Robisons  Garden  Gossip  brought 
accurate  Bay  Region  garden  infor- 
mation to  its  readers  last  month. 

You,  too,  may  receive  this  timely 
bulletin  each  month.  Sign  and  mail 
the  coupon  below  and  Garden 
Gossip  will  come  to  you  regularly. 

Buy  BULBS  Here 

The  reputation  of  this  80-year  old  firm  assures  you 
of  complete  satisfaction  from  every  purchase. 
Hyacinths,  dark  blue,  light  blue,  dark  pink,  rosy- 
pink,  white,  crimson.  15c  each.   $1.50  dozen. 
Hyicirth  Glass,  with  bulb  in  any  color.    45c 

complete. 
Narcissus,  Sulphur  Phoenix  double.  50c  dozen. 
Narcissus,  Barri  Conspicus;  yellow  with  orange 

cup.  50c  dozen. 
Narcissus,  Poeticus,  pheasant's  eye.    Pure  white 

with  orange  center.  50c  dozen. 
Daffodils,  King  Alfred.   Large,  choice,  double  nose 

mother  bulbs.  $1.25  to  $3.00  dozen. 
Daffodils,  Glory  of  Sassaheim.  $1.75  dozen. 
Calla  Lilies,     Yellow — Elliottiana.      25c     each; 

$2.00  dozen. 
Peruvian  Lilies,  25c  each;  $2.00  dozen. 
Watsonias,  Mixed.     50c  dozen. 
Tulips,  a  large  assortment.   50c  to  75c  dozen. 

Send  a  Christmas  box  of  bulbs  to  your  friends 
We'll  pack  any  assortment  you  wish  in  a  special 
Yuletide  box— ready  for  mailing.  $1.00  to  $10.00 
box. 

•  This  coupon  irill  put  your  name  on  the  list  to  receive 
Robison's  Garden  Gossip  free  each  month.  Among 
other  things,  the  November  issue  tells  all  about 
Roses.  Sign  and  mail  now! 
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How  We  Built  A  Greenhouse 
In  The  Grape  Arbor 


A    Practical    Article 
By   Harry   Loring 


T  T  AVF.  you  ever  grown  dahlias  from 
•■-  ■*■  seed,  in  a  greenhouse?  Trans- 
planting them  in  a  bed,  and  then  watch- 
ing them  grow?  No  two  alike.  Many, 
many  surprises.  You  do  not  know  what 
you  will  get,  but  you  do  know  they  will 
be  beautiful.    Try  it  some  time! 

We  thought  of  all  this,  and  more,  too. 
So,  we  just  must  have  a  greenhouse! 
But,  where  to  put  it!  Besides  the  lawn 
in  front  and  on  the  side  of  the  house,  we 
have  a  large  green  lawn  in  back  of  the 
house,  where  we  have  a  couch  hammock 
beneath  the  shade  of  a  large  yellow- 
flowering  acacia  tree,  overlooking  an 
informal,  irregular  shaped  lily  pool  and 
rock  garden. 

There  was  but  one  spot  and  that  was 
to  the  side,  in  back  of  the  garage,  but 
there  was  already  a  grape  arbor  there, 
luscious  blue  Concord  grapes.  No.  We 
must  leave  the  arbor  there.  We  had 
just  bought  this  place  in  March  of  this 
year,  and  although  the  back  yard  was 
more  or  less  bare,  still  it  did  have  the 
grape  arbor  and  a  few  trees.  And  so  we 
built  the  greenhouse  in  this  grape  arbor. 


The  arbor  was  well  constructed,  being 
eight  feet  wide,  by  twelve  feet  long  and 
eight  feet  high.  At  the  four  corners  were 
four-by-four  posts,  with  two-by-four 
pieces  across  the  top  at  both  ends  and 
sides.  The  four  posts  were  set  deep  in 
the  ground,  and  were  well  braced,  so 
that  the  arbor  was  solid  and  strong.  A 
few  pieces  of  lath  and  some  wire  were 
fastened  on  the  outside  of  the  arbor  for 
the  grapes  to  vine  upon. 

At  first  we  thought  of  having  no  floor 
in  our  greenhouse,  but  then  we  thought 
of  the  heavy  rains,  with  the  subsequent 
mud,  not  only  to  walk  in,  but  probably 
covering  everything  inside  the  green- 
house, so  we  decided  it  was  best  to  have 
a  floor.  We  got  two  two-by-four  red- 
wood pieces  twelve  feet  long  for  mudsills 
and  nailed  them  firmly  in  place.  For 
floor  joists  we  used  two-by-fours,  eight 
feet  long,  Oregon  Pine,  eighteen  inches 
apart.  The  flooring  was  second  grade, 
tongue  and  groove,  three-inch  pine, 
'which  when  laid,  made  a  very  smooth, 
good-looking,  dry  floor,  for  all  yeai 
round. 

From  a  wrecking  company  we  bought 
two  large  used  glass  windows,  which, 
when  fastened  to  the  top  of  the  arbor, 
almost  completely  covered  the  roof  of 
the  greenhouse. 

Then,  we  put  lath  on  the  inside  of  the 
arbor,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  apart. 
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Send  for  SUTTON'S 
1933  Catalogue 

Will  you  invest  50  cents  in  what  is 
probably  the  most  beautiful  seed 
catalogue  ever  published?  It  is  more 
than  a  catalogue.  But  get  this  big, 
200-page  book  and  see  for  yourself. 
More  than  a  hundred  illustrations  of 
flowers — many  in  color — help  make 
it  easy  to  select  the  seeds  you  want 
Full  cultural  directions.  You'll  find 
superior  strains  of  your  favorites  as 
well  as  many  rare  varieties.  And 
Sutton  quality — world-famous — as- 
sures thrifty  growth  and  large,  color- 
ful blooms.  Catalogue  mailed  post- 
paid for  50  cents  in  stamps  or  Money 
Order.  On  first  order  for  $5  or  more, 
50  cents  worth  of  additional  seeds 
(your  choice)  will  be  sent  free,  making 
the  catalogue  cost  nothing.  Fresh 
stock  of  seeds  carried  in  San  Francisco. 
Call  personally  or  write  to  S.ierman  T.  Blake  Co., 
240  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  Exclusive 
Pacific  Coast  Agents  for  SUTTON  6?  SONS,  Ltd., 
Reading,  England. 

Catalog  available  in  December 

SUTTON'S  SEEDS 

England's   best 


SCHUA.xTtiUS 
— Sutton's  Pansy 
flowered.  $2C  and 
3  ic  a  packet. 


In  late  fall  when  begonias  are 
through  blooming,  withhold  water 
until  tubers  are  thoroughly  dry. 
Lift  the  tubers,  shake  free  from  soil 
and  store  in  cool,  dry  place  until 
spring. 


tig*  SEEDS 

Best  for  the  West 

MORCROP 


FERTILIZER 
New 

1933 

Catalog 
Now  Ready 

Write  for  your  copy 

!    THE  CHAS.  H.  LILLY  CO. 

Established  18SS     Sea»le,Wn. 


Never  buy  plant  materials  because 
they  are  cheap.  Many  shrubs  never 
blossom  because  they  were  grown  in 
poorly  equipped  nurseries  under 
unsatisfactory  conditions. 


Cactus 


Six  choice  rooted  bowl  cactus  — nursery 
grown.  Collection  No.  1,  $1.00.  Collection 
No.  2,  $1.50.  Post  p-.id  in  U.  S.   Free  price  list. 
CHAS.   F.   HOI-MAN'S 
Tuxedo  Cactus  and  Rock  Garden 
633  N.  Central  Ave.  Stockton.  Calif. 


If  you  wish  a  vegetable  planting 
chart  for  the  Pacific  Coast,  write  to 
the  garden  editor  of  SUNSET. 


Just  far  enough  apart  to  let  in  sufficient 
sunshine  and  fresh  air,  but  close  enough 
together  to  break  the  force  of  the  wind. 
This  left  a  space  four  inches  wide  be- 
tween the  inside  of  the  greenhouse  and 
the  outside  of  the  grape  arbor,  because 
the  posts  were  four  inches  thick.  The  | 
grapes  vine  on  the  outside  of  the  arbor 
and  also  in  this  space.  This  lath  we  put 
on  all  four  sides,  with  the  exception  of 
part  of  one  side,  the  front,  where  we  put 
in  a  used  door,  which  we  also  picked  up 
at  a  wrecking  place. 

Now,  the  greenhouse  was  done  with 
the  exception  of  the  furnishings.  The 
first  thing  we  did  was  to  build  a  cabinet 
in  one  corner.  As  planned,  we  had 
enough  flooring  left  to  build  this  cabi- 
net, which  was  to  be  three  feet  wide, 
three  feet  deep  and  seven  feet  high,  with 
a  door  twenty-two  inches  wide  made  of 
the  same  material.  Inside,  we  built  two 
shelves,  one  large  and  one  small  half 
shelf.  This  cabinet  is  practically  water- 
proof, and  when  it  rains  the  tools,  seeds, 
etc.,  kept  inside,  will  be  dry. 

Along  the  other  side  of  the  greenhouse 
we  built  a  bench  nine  feet  long,  twenty 
inches  wide  and  thirty-two  inches  high, 
with  a  drawer  under  it.  On  this  bench 
we  now  have  several  flats  of  flowers, 
which  we  are  growing  from  seed.  These 
are  winter  flowers,  stock,  carnations, 
verbenas.  Outside,  in  one  of  our  flower 
beds  we  have  asters,  which  are  now  in 
bloom.  As  soon  as  the  blossoms  from 
the  asters  are  gone,  which  will  be  soon 
now,  we  will  dig  them  out,  prepare 
the  soil  and  plant  the  stock  in  that 
place.     (It  is  now  midsummer.) 

Beside  the  cabinet,  on  the  other  side 
away  from  the  bench,  we  have  placed 
three  large  trash  cans,  in  which  we  keep 
sand,  loam,  and  fertilizer,  and  next  to 
these  is  a  bale  of  peat  moss. 

Electricity  is  wired  to  the  greenhouse 
for  light  when  necessary.  Also  on  cold 
nights  this  winter  we  can  grow  delicate 
plants  under  glass  using  an  electric  light 
to  keep  them  warm. 

The  grape  vines  are  vining  up  all  over 
the  arbor  and  they  are  completely  cov- 
ered with  Concord  grapes,  which  will 
now  soon  be  ripe.  Their  leaves  keep  the 
hot  sun  of  summer  from  shining  too 
brilliantly  on  the  tender  plants  growing 
inside  the  greenhouse.  In  winter  there 
will  be  no  leaves  on  the  vines  and  the 
sun  can  come  in,  as  it  will  be  needed 
then.  There  are  no  vines  over  the  glass 
top  of  the  greenhouse.  Here  is  what  our 
greenhouse  cost  us. 


1  Used  door $  1.50 

2  Used  windows  @  #2.50.        5.00 
5  Bundles  of  lath  @  45c. . . 

230  Sq.  ft.  of  flooring,  #2.<;M  . 
6—2  x  3-  8'  O.  P.  \ 
8—2  x  4-  8'  O.  P.  / 

2 — 2  x  4-12'  Redwood 56 

2  lbs.  shingle  nails 14 

2  lbs.  8  d.  nails 10 


2.25 
5-83 
1 .00 


Total £16.38 


WAS 


Brings  you  this 
new  triple -action 

ASSOCIATED 

FLORmasHEEN 


Complete  with  can  of 

Associated  Dry  Cleaner  and 

Associated  Liquid  Wax 

IT  CLEANS!  Regular  can  of 
Associated  Dry  Cleaner  iit> 
snugly  in  machine.  Machine 
has  long  handle.  You  stand 
erect — no  stooping.  Cleaner 
removes  every  hit  of  dirt  and 
stain  from  floors.  (Don't  clean 
floors  with  water.  Experts 
recommend  dry  cleaners.) 

IT  WAXES!  Quick  *.  . 

wink,  out  comes  can  of  Dry 
Cleaner,  in  goes  can  of  Associa- 
ted Liquid  Wax,  to  he  spread 
evenly   and   smoothly. 

IT  POLISHES!  On  goes, he 
special  polishing  pad.  The 
gleam  and  sheen  of  your  floors 
comes  011,  magically. 


ORDER  A 
FLORMASHEEN  NOW 

Associated  Oil  Company, 

San  Krinir !*<•€>,  Oili,. 

I  enclose  ofaecli  <>r  money  order  for  $,.75. 
I'leum-  xfin,  hip,  prepaid,  am  ieaootated 
Honiiii-.lK.il.    complete    wiili    producta. 
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T  TOW  do  you  like  the  cover  design  this  month:  This 
new  series  of  poster  covers  comes  from  the  paint  pots 
of  Heath  Anderson,  well-known  western  artist  who  has  been 
responsible  also  for  many  lovely  flower  covers  shown  on 
past  issues  of  this  magazine.  If  put  to  a  vote  no  doubt 
some  of  you  would  say  to  continue  the  flower  covers  while 
others  would  prefer  these  newer  ones  with  their  splash  of 
lovely  color  and  note  of  pleasant  humor.  If  you  were  the 
editor  of  Sunset,  what  types  of  covers  would  you  user 


We  do  wish  that  all  of  you  might  have  looked  over  our 
shoulders  as  we  read  the  dozens  of  contributions  in  the 
"Fixing  Up  the  Old  Homestead"  contest  which  closed 
September  15th.  It  certainly  gave  us  a  thrill  to  read  how 
shacks  in  the  desert  had  been  made  into  homes  of  color 
and  charm;  to  learn  how  courageous  men  and  women  had 
built  beautiful  flower  gardens  in  spite  of  alkali  soil,  drying 
winds,  little  water:  to  know  that  hundreds  of  western  fam- 
ilies were  cherishing  old  family  homes,  bringing  them  down 
to  date,  yet  preserving  their  precious  traditions.  One  of  the 
prize-winning  stories  in  this  contest  appears  on  page  15  of 
this  November  Sunset — others  will  follow  soon.  We  be- 
lieve that  these  descriptions  of  fixing  up  the  old  homestead 
will  do  much  to  inspire  all  of  us  to  build  more  comfort,  more 
beauty,  more  charm  into  these  homes  in  which  we  live. 

The  other  day  we  listened  to  a  mystery  thriller  on  the 
radio — not  just  a  breathless,  exciting  story  but  a  tale  full 
of  ugliness,  cruel  deaths  and  monsters.  It  hurt  us  tremen- 
dously to  think  that  thousands  of  little  children  all  over  the 
West  were  listening  to  that  same  program — little  children 
who  would  cry  out  in  terror  that  night  in  their  sleep,  little 
children  who  would  always  be  afraid  of  friendly  woods  and 
mountains  because  of  the  "monsters"  hiding  in  the  shadows. 
At  first  thought  we  were  inclined  to  criticize  the  broad- 
casting company  for  permitting  such  a  thriller,  but  on 
second  thought  we  knew  otherwise.  Broadcasting  companies 
want  to  give  the  public  just  what  it  wants.  If  you  do  not 
want  your  children  to  listen  to  certain  programs,  write  to 
the  company  producing  it.  Perhaps  the  program  can  be 
changed  slightly  or  put  on  at  an  hour  when  the  littlest 
children  are  in  bed.  One  Sunset  mother  did  just  that  and 
the   thrill   program   was   immediately   altered.     \\  hen  you 


object  to  a  motion  picture  production,  a  radio  program,  a 
type  of  advertisement,  an  article  in  a  magazine,  register 
your  protest.    Silence,  you  know,  always  gives  consent. 


The  increased  postage  rates  work  a  real  hardship  on  maga- 
zines. In  addition  to  costing  us  a  great  deal  more  to  mail 
out  the  magazine  each  month,  there  is  an  added  charge  for 
eveiy  magazine  that  cannot  be  delivered.  Some  of  you 
when  moving  have  been  tardy  about  changing  your  address 
on  our  records,  preferring  instead  to  let  the  post  office  take 
care  of  forwarding  all  of  your  mail.  Won't  you  please  notify 
us  promptly  whenever  you  change  your  address,  thus  saving 
us  money  which  in  turn  will  be  put  back  into  making  a 
better,  finer  magazine  for  you?    Thank  you! 


From  the  department  of  agriculture  comes  the  interesting 
information  that,  pound  for  pound,  pine  wood  gives  off"  more 
heat  than  does  hickory  or  other  heavy  hardwood — well 
worth  remembering  when  buying  fireplace  fuel.  Another 
note,  this  one  from  the  forest  service,  explains  how  to  tell 
directions  in  the  deep  woods  or  great  open  spaces.  Simply 
point  the  hour  hand  of  your  watch  at  the  sun,  then  halfway 
between  the  hour  hand  and  twelve  o'clock  will  point  due 
south.  If  there  is  little  or  no  sun,  you  will  find  that  a  faint 
shadow  can  usually  be  cast  by  setting  the  tip  of  a  knife 
blade  upright  on  the  thumb  nail.  Just  as  soon  as  you  get 
this  shadow,  you  can  point  the  hour  hand  in  the  direction 
of  the  sun  and  set  vour  bearings. 


Christmas  is  just  around  the  corner.  Already  our  special 
Christmas  Sunset  is  under  way  and  it  promises  to  be  a 
"honey."  Plan  now  to  give  your  friends  a  subscription  to 
this  all-western  magazine — the  finest  and  most  appreciated 
gift  that  a  dollar  can  buy.  There  will,  as  usual,  be  a  special 
Christmas  offer,  the  details  of  which  are  still  a  secret.  But 
watch  for  the  December  Sunset  and  be  ready  to  take  advan- 
tage of  our  special  Christmas  gift-giving  plan.  Until  that 
Christmas  Sunset  with  its  wealth  of  practical  Christmas 
ideas,  Adios,  and  Happy  Days. —  The  Editors. 

P.  S. — Don't  forget  the  Red  Cross  Annual  Roll  Call  this 
month.    Their  work  must  go  on. 
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eastern  magazines  come 
to  your  home,  check  them 
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few  of  the  home  and  gar- 
den articles  appear  to  have 
been  written  for  western 
families.  Then  study  this 
December  SUNSET— the 
magazine  edited  solely  for 
you  who  live  west  of  the 
Great  Divide.  There  is  a 
difference,  isn't  there? 
When  it  comes  time  to  re- 
new your  magazines  this 
year,  we  hope  that  you  will 
subscribe  for  as  many  of 
the  good  eastern  magazines 
as  you  can,  but  at  the  top 
of  the  list  be  sure  to  put 
SUNSET,  the  one  maga- 
zine that  is  all-western  in 
its  scope! 
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Hollywood  at  night  is  a  g'owing  Christmas  tree 
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1\ /TAKING  Christmas!  All  through  the  ages  mothers 
■*-*■*■  have  been  responsible  for  the  joyous  task  of  "making 
Christmas"  for  their  children.  In  lean  years  and  better  ones, 
Christmas  must  be  fittingly  observed. 

If  you  by  any  chance  have  been  announcing  with  an  air 
of  smug  superiority  or  patient  martyrdom  (one  is  as  bad  as 
the  other!)  "I  tell  the  children  we  just  aren't  going  to  do  a 
thing  about  Christmas  this  year,"  do,  I  beg  you,  read  the 
book,  "A  Lantern  in  Her  Hand,"  by  Bess  Streeter  Aldrich. 

Said  Abbie  Deal,  pioneer  Nebraska  wife,  in  December  of 
the  year  of  the  grasshoppers,  "You  know,  Sarah,  I  think 
every  mother  owes  it  to  her  children  to  give  them  happy 
times  at  Christmas.  They'll  remember  them  all  their  lives. 
I  even  think  it  will  make  better  men  and  women  of  them." 
And  so,  weary  though  she  was  at  night  from  long  hours  of 
back-breaking  labor  with  the  most  primitive,  meager  equip- 
ment, she  would  get  the  children  to  bed  early  and  then  bring 
out  the  Christmas  things  and  work  at  them  by  candle  light. 

"From  the  barn  she  got  clean  husks  and  made  a  family  of 
dolls  for  Margaret.  She  made  the  bodies,  heads  and  limbs 
from  the  husks  and  braided  the  corn-silk  for  hair.  A  man, 
a  lady  and  a  baby,  she  made,  and  dressed  them  in  corn-husk 
clothes.  Will  built  a  small  bedstead  for  them.  Out  of  one 
of  the  coats  in  the  barrel  she  made  Mack  a  new  suit  and 
concocted  a  bonnet  for  Margaret  out  of  the  old  one  Regina 
had  sent,  trimming  it  with  a  little  wisp  of  the  pink  tips. 
With  her  paints,  she  marked  off  a  checkerboard  for  Mack, 
and  Will  whittled  checkers  from  the  circumference  of  some 
small  cottonwood  branches.  She  cut  a  pattern  and  made  a 
calico  dog  for  little  John,  stuffing  it  with  corn-husks,  and 
covering  it  with   knotted  ends  of  carpet  rags  to  give  it   a 


woolly  appearance.  .  .  .  With  Scotch-Irish  cleverness,  she 
could  think  of  a  dozen  things  to  do  with  her  meager  supplies 
to  add  to  the  festivities.  She  ran  tallow  in  tiny  molds  for  the 
candles.  She  made  a  little  batch  of  molasses  candy  and 
baked  cookies  in  star  and  diamond  shapes.  She  boiled  eggs 
and  painted  faces  on  them  and  made  little  calico  bonnets  for 
them.  .  .  . 

"When  at  last  the  children  slept,  Will  brought  in  the  little 
cedar  tree.  The  morning  found  it  trimmed  with  popcorn 
and  tallow  candles.  And  a  marvelous  flock  of  butterflies  had 
settled  upon  it.  Their  bodies  were  of  dried  apples  dipped  m 
sugar  and  their  antennae  were  pink  and  feathery,  looking 
surprisingly  as  though  they  had  once  adorned  Regina  Deal's 
bonnet.  Will  .  .  .  had  constructed  a  monstrous  hobby-horse 
for  the  children,  the  body  and  head  of  cottonwood  chunks, 
real  horse's  hair  for  mane  and  tail,  reins  and  a  bit  in  the 
steed's  cut-out  mouth.  The  wooden  horse  of  Troy  never 
looked  so  large  .  .  . 

"Historians  say,  'The  winter  of  'seventy-four  to  'seventy- 
five  was  a  time  of  deep  depression.'  But  historians  do  not 
take  little  children  into  consideration.  Deep  depression? 
To  three  children  on  the  prairie  it  was  a  time  of  glamour." 

•  • 
ET'S  make  this  holiday  of  1932  a  time  of  glamour  and 
-*— '  sweet  remembrance!  Let's  give  and  share  and  do  for 
others  with  the  same  zest  and  eagerness  that  fired  those 
pioneer  women  of  the  prairies  a  few  short  years  ago.  Not 
merely  for  our  immediate  families  and  intimate  friends,  but 
for  as  wide  a  circle  as  possible,  let's  make  it  a  truly  merry 
time.  That  is  the  kind  of  Christmas  we  are  wishing  for 
you. — G.  A.  C. 
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youR  WIFE 


may  never  show  you 
this  advertisement*** 

but  you  can  read  her  mind! 

If  your  wife  does  the  ironing  standing  up, 
she's  still  living  in  the  gray  nineties  ...  on 
ironing  day.  Her  thoughts  at  the  end  of  each 
weekly  task  are  of  some  device  that  will  end 
the  labor  of  ironing  once  and  for  all.  With 
Christmas  so  close  at  hand,  she  may  even  be 
hoping  that  within  a  few  short  weeks  the  last 
vestige  of  old-fashioned  drudgery  will  vanish 
from  her  life.    Man,  it's  your  opportunity! 

Prove  your  thoughtfulness 
at    Christmas    with  •  ♦  ♦ 


The  QneX  Irone 


Your  wife  will  marvel  at  the  way  this  Apex  makes  minutes  out 
of  hours  .  .  .  how  easily  it  does  everything  beautifully  from  pressing 
trousers  to  ironing  flat  work  or  even  the  frilliest  of  thingamajigs 
that  women  and  children  wear.  Sturdy  and  handsome  in  its 
gleaming  white  and  chromium  plate,  quiet  and  vibrationless — 
thanks  to  its  rubber-mounted  motor,  this  economical  Apex  responds 
instantly  to  hand  or  knee,  and  takes  its  magic  right  out  of  any 
convenient  light  socket !  And  all  at  a  price  so  low  as  to  put  ironing 
happiness  in  every  home.  The  coupon  brings  full  information  and 
your  dealer's  name.    Use  it! 

Apex  Rotarex  Manufacturing  Company 
Oakland,  California 

Subsidiary  of  Apex   Electrical  Mftj.  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Other    famous    Apex    products 


Apex  Model  LL3 


$ 


74 


50 


Small  Dou'ii  Payment. 

Good  Terms    at   Your 
APEX  Dealer. 


Apex  products  are  famous  in  major  fields  of  domestic  electric  appliances. 
Eight  different  washers,  four  vacuum  cleaner  models  and  seven  beautiful 
refrigerators  carry  the  Apex  trade  mark  as  an  insignia  of  utmost  quality  in 
every  price  range  ...  a  quality  you  are  sure  to  appreciate  ...  a  quality  proved 
by  the  fact  that  there  are  .  .  . 

MORE  THAN  TWO  MILLION  APEX  APPLIANCES  IN  USE 


We'll  enter  into  a  happy 
conspiracy  with  husbands 

If  you  want  to  keep  this  a  secret  from  your 
wife,  send  us  your  name  and  business  address 
on  a  card.  We'll  send  you  your  dealer's  name 
and  address  very  confidentially.    Otherwise  .  .  . 

THIS  COUPON  brings  the 
whole  story  of  Apex  Ironing 
free!    Wives  may  send  it,  tool 


Apex  Rotarex  Mfg.  Co., 
I      40th  &  Adeline  Sts.,  Oakland,  Calif. 

Please  send  a  copy  of  "Thirty  Things  an 
I     Apex  Brings"  and  the  name  of  mj  nearest 

I      dealer. 

I      Name 

Address 

City State 


Pacific  Coasting 


OOKING  back  over  our  Pacific  Coasting  for  the  past 
-*— '  year  we  find  that  almost  without  exception  our  trips 
have  been  devoted  to  following  the  trails  of  pioneers.  Nat- 
urally we  have  always  been  interested  in  the  makers  of  our 
western  history  but  this  past  year  that  interest  has  become 
almost  a  passion — we  can't  pass  a  monument  on  the  highway 
without  stopping  the  traffic  while  we  get  out  to  investigate 
it,  and  we  are  simply  agog  over  any  book  jacket  that  features 
a  covered  wagon.  Particularly  have  we  enjoyed  the  trails 
leading  to  the  homes  of  western  writers  or  to  the  scenes  of 
their  stories. 

For  instance  this  past  month  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  (author 
of  "The  Bird's  Christmas  Carol;"  "Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook 
Farm"  and  a  score  of  other  books  for  children)  has  attracted 
our  attention.  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  you  know,  came  to 
Santa  Barbara  when  a  young  girl — long  before  that  city 
boasted  of  paved  streets  and  El  Paseo — and  in  the  year  1878 
established  in  San  Francisco  the  first  free  kindergarten  west 
of  the  Rockies.  That  kindergarten  with  its  little  red  chairs, 
its  blocks,  its  bright-colored  balls  and  its  happy  little  chil- 
dren, was  not  so  much  different  from  kindergartens  of  today; 
even  as  now  there  was  little  public  money  to  carry  on  the 
work,  so  when  donations  failed  to 
come  in,  this  enthusiastic  young 
teacher  wrote  "The  Story  of  Patsy," 
the  proceeds  of  which  were  used  to 
continue  the  project.  Yesterday  we 
again  drove  out  to  3rd  and  Silver, 
the  site  of  that  first  kindergarten. 
The  building  is  gone — it  was  dyna- 
mited during  the  fire  of  1906 — but 
the  neighborhood  is  much  as  the 
author  described  it  in  her  "Garden 
of  Memory"  and  "Patsy."  We 
stood  there  for  several  minutes  think- 
ing of  how  we  used  to  shed  childish 
tears  over  poor  little  Patsy  who 
"never  got  enough  gravy  on  his 
taters,"  and  rejoicing  that  we  had 
picked  up  the  trail  of  Kate  Douglas 
Wiggin,  pioneer  writer  and  educator. 

*     * 

But  much  as  we  have  been  thrilled 
over  older  trail  blazers  of  the  West 


When  it's  Christmas  time 
down  South!  No  need  to 
worry  about  a  regular 
Christmas  tree;  this  palm 
with  its  festoons  of  col- 
ored lights  is  most  effec- 
tive and  certainly  unusual 


Every  year  Seattle  lias  a 
Christmas  tree  competi- 
tion. Last  December  the 
Orthopedic  Hospital  was 
awarded  a  prize  with 
the  beautiful  forest  of 
tiling    trees    at  the  left. 


Above  is  Santa  Rosa's  official  Christmas 
tree — the  famous  "cedar  of  Lebanon"  be- 
neath which  Luther  Burbank  lies  buried. 
The  tree  is  located  in  front  of  the  old  Bur- 
bank    home   on   the   outskirts   of  the   city 


we  have  been  even  more  stirred  over 
the  present  day  pioneers  that  we 
have  met  just  off  the  beaten  trails  in 
all  parts  of  Sunset  Land.  Up  in  the 
old  gold  fields  there  are  hundreds  of 
them  working  (as  prospectors  did 
years  ago)  at  back  breaking  labor 
trying  to  wash  a  few  tiny  grains  of 
gold  from  "them  thar  hills."  As  one 
old  fellow  puts  it,  there  are  so  many 
of  these  modern  miners  that  they 
have  had  to  saw  the  handles  off  the 
picks  to  keep  from  hitting  each  other 
in  the  eye!  It  is  indeed  a  large  and 
lucky  prospecting  family  that  can 
wash  a  teaspoonful  of  gold  in  a  month 
— and  a  teaspoonful  of  gold  is  worth 
about  twenty  dollars.  Out  in  the 
great  open  spaces  and  in  the  friendly 
mountains  are  other  bravd  families 
in  dilapidated  tents  or  in  tumble- 
down cabins  living  on  herbs,  mush- 
rooms, wild  fruits,  berries,  fish  and 
game,  rather  than  to  eat  the  bitter 
bread  of  charity.  Even  in  our  vil- 
lages and  towns  this  new  race  has 
moved  in — a  race  of  westerners  who 
find  satisfaction  in  raising  a  vegetable 
garden,  in  canning  and  drying  fruit, 
in  matching  the  ingenuity  and  cour- 
age of  their  forefathers  who  crossed 
the  plains  eighty  years  ago. 

*     * 

Yes,  we  have  been  following  the 
trails  of  pioneers  in  our  Pacific  Coast- 
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When  is  a  tree  not  a  tree?  When  it's  a  statue 
dressed  to  look  like  one.  This  "tree"  in 
Union  Square,  San  Francisco,  is  built  each 
year  around  the  high  old  monument.  Outdoor 
concerts  are  given  here  in  Christmas  week 


ing  this  past  year.  And  it  has  done 
something  to  us!  It  has  made  us 
want  to  camp  out,  to  sleep  under  the 
stars,  to  travel  fewer  miles  and  at  a 
slower  rate  of  speed.  It  has  given 
us  a  new  appetite  for  the  simple  foods 
of  our  childhood.  Why,  the  grandest 
meal  we  have  had  in  years  was  the 
one  we  cooked  last  July  on  a  little 
wood  stove  out  under  a  tree,  up  in 
Lane's  Redwood  Flat  on  the  Red- 
wood Highway.  There  was  hot  corn 
bread  (johnny  cake  to  you),  thin  and 
crisp,  baked  in  an  uncontrolled  oven 
that  would  have  registered  at  least 
600  degrees  if  anyone  had  dared  put 
a  thermometer  into  it;  fried  ham; 
hashed  brown  potatoes  (boded  with 
their  jackets  on,  and  then  fried  a  gold- 
en brown);  fresh  apple  sauce  with 
plenty  of  cinnamon;  sliced  tomatoes, 
and  hot  tea.  A  family  of  chipmunks 
sat  on  a  log  nearby  and  begrudged  us 
every  bite  we  ate,  while  an  impudent 
blue  jay  swung  in  the  trees  and 
scolded  because  the  crumbs  of  corn 
bread  were  not  larger. 
*     • 

Even  our  reading  of  late  has  been 
definitely  flavored  with  prairie 
schooners  and  with  houses  that 
"came  around  the  Horn."  Every 
trip        we        have        taken         has 


With  the  Editors 


brought  to  mind  books  old  and  new  that  must  be  read  or  re- 
read. A  trip  to  Yosemite  for  instance,  has  meant  renewing  tin- 
acquaintance  of  Jolin  Muir,  and  so  on,  all  along  the  wav.  ( )ru- 
of  the  good  new  books  of  this  year  that  comes  in  this  cat. 
of  pioneering  is  "Wild  Horses  and  Gold"  by  Elizabeth  Pagi 
This  book  is  the  true  story  of  a  bunch  of  Wyoming  horse- 
wranglers  who,  in  1897,  hearing  that  horses  were  bringing 
four  hundred  dollars  apiece  up  at  the  Klondike  Gold  Strike 
started  out  to  drive  a  herd  of  fifty  horses  overland  from 
Wyoming.  You  can  imagine  the  drama,  the  hardships,  the 
courage  and  privations  that  would  accompany  such  a  trip. 
The  conversation  between  the  wranglers  is  full  of  punch  and 
humor  and  is  all  in  all  most  refreshing.  We  got  quite  a 
chuckle  out  of  the  wranglers'  pride  in  their  native  state — 
their  mittens  would  not  need  extra  lining  for  hadn't  they  ex- 
perienced the  cold  of  Wyoming;  other  horses  might  die  on 
the  trail  but  not  their  horses,  they  were  of  good  old  Wyoming 
stock;  even  the  distant  hills  made  Slim  say  to  Kansas,  "Looks 
almost  like  sage  from  this  distance,  don't  it?"  The  book  is 
published  by  Farrar  and  Rinehart  and  sells  for  £3  a  copy. 
•     * 

When  this  typewriter  gets  to  reminiscing,  it  never  knows  when 
to  stop!  Here  we  are  almost  to  the  end 
of  our  page  and  not  a  word  have  we 
said  about  Christmas.  To  be  per- 
fectly honest  with  you  we  almost 
never  get  very  Yuletidey  until  after 
the  Thanksgiving  hash  has  all  been 
eaten,  but  what  pre-Christmas  think- 
ing we  have  done  has  all  been  cen- 
tered around  this  same  theme  of  pio- 
neering. This  Christmas  many  of  us 
will,  as  did  our  grandparents,  find  it 
necessary  to  substitute  ingenuity 
and  labor  for  money;  to  do  more 
Christmas  sharing  rather  than  so 
much  Christmas  giving.  Hut  we'll 
all  observe  Christmas,  won't  we — 
observe  it  happily,  gallantly  and  in 
the  generous  fashion  of  covered 
wagon  days?  This  entire  Christmas 
Sunset  has  been  written  to  help  you 
do  just  that.  We  hope  that  you  will 
find  in  it  both  interest  and  inspiration. 


From  Phoenix,  Arizona, 
comes  another  strange 
western  Christmas  tree. 
These  are  tall  cacti — 
interesting,  but  we  im- 
agine rather  difficult  trees 
to  decorate  appropriately 


"Christmas  in  the  rain" 
— Selma,  California. 
Hundreds  of  western 
towns  now  boast  of  simi- 
lar municipal  Christmas 
trees;  this  year  will  see 
still    others  follow   suit 
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Shadow  patterns  on  white  plastered  walls  are 
just  one  of  the  exterior  charms  of  Allied  Arts 
Guild.  This  gracious  arched  passage  frames  a 
lovely  vista  from  either  approach.  Below  is  the 
first  view  one  gets  of  the  Guild  home 


We    Visit    Applied    Arts    Guild 

'This    Unique   Institution  at   Palo   Alto   is   Working   to    Revive 
the  Ideals  of  the  Craftsman  in  Creating  Hand*-  Wrought  Beauty 


HAVE  you  been  down  to  see  the 
Allied  Arts  Guild  at  Palo  Alto?" 
is  a  question  sure  to  be  asked  wherever 
two  or  more  beauty-lovers  are  gathered 
together  anywhere  in  the  neighborhood 
of  San  Francisco  Bay.  One  who  has 
spent  a  few  hours  wandering  through 
the  shaded  rooms  and  sunny  patio  gar- 
dens of  this  unique  institution  is  eager 
to  have  his  friends  share  his  pleasure  and 
enthusiasm.  The  sincerity  and  sim- 
plicity of  hand-wrought  beauty  in  such 
a  setting  as  this  is  worth  traveling  miles 
to  see,  and  to  see  again.  And  while 
lovely  hand-wrought  articles  are  for 
sale,  much  more  of  beauty  is  bound  to  be 
carried  away  in  the  minds  than  in  the 
hands.  There  is  such  an  abundance  of 
treasure! 

This  is  the  story,  in  brief,  of  the  idea 
which  lies  back  of  the  founding  of  Allied 
Arts  Guild. 

To  make  machines  that  do  away  with 
hand  work  has  been  an  American  ideal 
in  industry.  Hand  skills  have  all  but 
disappeared  in  many  crafts;  and  man- 
kind is  conscious,  more  and  more,  ot 
loss.  For  there  is  one  thing  that  ma- 
chines, strangely  enough,  cannot  do: 
they  cannot  do  hand  work. 

Here  is  a  common  garden  pot  made 
by  a  machine;  there  is  one  identical  in 
form  but  shaped  on  a  primitive  device 
by  a  man's  hands.     Few  men  are  insen- 


sible to  the  desirability  of  the  hand-made 
article.  Perhaps  it  is  because  it  has  in 
it  something  of  the  man  who  made  it. 

So  we  find  another  ideal  in  industry, 
which  a  century  of  machine  making 
has  tried  to  submerge,  but  which  is  still 
in  the  world  and  slowly  regaining  ac- 
ceptance. 

This  ideal  is  that  of  the  craftsman — 
the   worker  with    his   hands.      "Always 


my  best,"  is  his  motto.  True  hand 
workers  give  themselves  to  their  ideal 
without  thought  of  return. 

In  a  commercialized  world  handi- 
craft ideals  are  not  what  we  have  been 
trained  to  call  "practical."  But  here 
and  there  is  a  group  with  the  vision  and 
the  courage  necessary  to  ignore  the 
dogma  of  practicality,  and  because  there 
is  an  innate  feeling  in  men  for  beauty 
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hand-wrought  by  patient  skill,  the 
world  ultimately  rewards  the  craftsman 
who  survives  the  flood  of  machine 
products.  Allied  Arts  Guild  of  Califor- 
nia is  such  a  group. 

On  the  northeast  bank  of  the  stream 
which  Pedro  Fages  called  El  Arroyo  de 
San  Francisquito,  just  across  from  the 
spacious  acres  of  Stanford  University, 
has  been  built  a  true  California  hacienda. 
Here  have  been  brought  together  beau- 
tiful art  objects  from  many  lands,  many 
cultures. 

Here  also  have  been  gathered  skilled 
workmen,  artists  in  many  crafts.  In  a 
setting  of  appealing  beauty,  these  men 
and  women  create  lovely  things  in  woods, 
and  metals,  and  clays,  and  textiles. 
Here  are  so  many  ideas  expressed  and 
ready  for  expression,  that  the  visitor 
finds  himself  after  hours  of  questions, 
still  learning,  still  with  much  to  learn 
about  all  that  the  Guild  is  doing. 

From  one  central  idea  so  many  threads 
run  out.  Here  is  a  potter's  wheel,  oldest 
of  mechanical  devices,  unchanged  in 
principle  since  Omar's  potter  "thumped 
his  wet  clay."  From  the  wheel  flows  an 
apparently  endless  stream  of  pots  and 
jars  in  many  diverse  shapes,  sizes,  and 
colors.  Hand  made  pottery  has  a  pecu- 
liar charm  of  its  own,  and  when  one  sees 
it  made,  the  cause  for  this  feeling  of 
pleasure  is  apparent.  The  hands  of  the 
potter  are  miracles  of  grace  and  strength. 
They  leave  his  mark  of  grace  and 
strength  on  the  pots  for  all  men  to  feel 
intuitively. 

But  wait  a  minute,  there  is  more  to  be 
seen.  Here  are  pots  that  have  gained 
applied  ornament  from  other  skills  in 
other  hands.  Designs  are  incised, 
modeled,  painted  on  the  pots.  Surfaces 
are  polished,  or  carved.  Each  piece  be- 
comes an  individual  idea,  the  expression 
of  a  creative  thought. 

In  another  studio  are  the  metal 
workers  at  forges  and  benches.  On  the 
walls  of  this  studio  are  hundreds  of  col- 
lected examples  of  the  metal  handicrafts 
of  Spain,  Italy,  Morocco,  Mexico.  They 
are  not  there  to  be  copied.  They  serve  as 
stimulation  and  inspiration  to  the  crea- 
tive artist  in  metal.  He  matches  his 
skill  in  fabrication  against  the  cunning  of 
the  workmen  of  older  generations,  and 
excels  it  if  he  can. 

Modern  settings  use  metals  in  new 
ways;  brass,  copper,  and  tin  are  here 
flowing  into  stream-line  forms  under  the 
craftsmen's  hammers.  Over  there  chro- 
mium is  gleaming  in  a  setting  of  brass. 
Here  homely  pewter  is  being  wrought  in 
simple  dignity. 

Arenl  these  recessed  shelves  charming?  And 
the  fireplace  nook,  with  its  unusual  arrange- 
ment of  low-walled  seals!  The  editors  regret 
that  the  cut  cannot  show  the  rich,  autumnal 
colorings  of  this  lovely  room 


California,  land  of  plenty,  is  depicted  in  thi< 
fresco  by  Maxine  AU.ro,  the  tiny  reproduction 
giving  only  a  hint  as  to  its  strength  and  cltaracter 


In  the  woodcraft  studios  wood  is  being 
carved  in  a  place  redolent  of  cedar  and 
camphorwood.  Teak,  ebony,  or  simple 
walnut  are  rich  and  plastic  under  the 
artist's  graver.  In  the  furniture  shop  a 
cabinetmaker  is  making  a  vargueno  with 
its  myriad  drawers.  In  just  this  way, 
the  primitive  workmen  of  Andalusia  or 
the  Basque  made  those  old  varguenos 
which  the  visitor  saw  in  the  main 
studios. 

Here  is  a  hand  loom  in  operation. 
Small  wonder  that  looms  are  becoming 
more  and  more  popular  in  our  western 
homes!  Even  as  pieces  of  furniture  they 
are  beautiful,  made  as  they  are  from 
walnut  and  richly  carved,  or  of  other 
stout  woods  painted  in  gay  peasant 
fashion.  The  visitor  examines  the  piles 
of  hand-woven  fabrics,  and  realizes  more 
than  ever  before  that  machines  cannot 
duplicate  the  work  of  man's  hands.  The 


machine's  work  is  r<>.>  In  fabrics 

the  distinction  is  obvious,  yet  n 
defy  analysis.     Hut  watch  the  weaver, 
watch    her    hands    moving    the    shuttle 

back  and  forth,  watch  the  battening 
which  firms  in  place  each  thread  of  the 
filling.  1  hen  it  becomes  apparent  that 
each  thread  is  an  individual  a 
workmanship.  e\ery  inch  of  fabric 
of  the  weaver's  insight  into  texture, 
color,  and  design. 

1  he  subtle  irregularities  of  hand 
woven  material  are  especially  lovely  in 
hand-made  table  linens  and  doilies,  e\en 
in  inexpensive  weaves.  Women  are 
quick  to  see  the  opportunity  for  smart 
table  settings  that  use  linens  to  match 
the  china. 

Hand  blocking  of  fabrics  cn-j-cs  the 
attention  of  a  group  of  artist-craftsmen. 
For  many  years  this  art  was  confined  to 
France,  but  here  in  California  creative 
designing  and  the  genius  of  the  Guild 
workers  are  producing  fabrics  that  arc  an 
inspiration  to  anyone  seeking  to  beautify 
the  home,  and  a  delight  to  the  eve  wher- 
ever they  are  found. 

The  buildings  and  patios  of  the  Allied 
Arts  Guild  with  their  wealth  of  wall 
frescoes  and  art  objects  arc  beautiful  in 
themselves. 

"I'd  like  to  live  in  a  place  like  this!"' 
you  are  likely  to  exclaim,  as  you  enter 
the  Guild  home.  You  loiter  through  a 
walled  garden  where  elderly  fruit  trees 
dispute  amiably  with  petunias  and  such 
for  the  right  of  possession.  Then,  as  you 
step  into  a  lovely  passage-w  av  that  con- 
nects the  two  spacious  wings  of  the  main 
building,  you  stop  to  admire  a  simple, 
unpretentious  decorative  arrangement 
of  metal  fruits  and  leaves  on  a  hall  table; 
or  your  attention  is  caught  by  the  inter- 
esting and  decidedly  unusual  stone  floor; 
or  by  the  treasures  in  a  deep  niche  in  the 
wall;  or,   if  the  day  is  sunny,  vou   arc 
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Tile  is  used  well  in  numerous  places  through- 
out the  hacienda.    Please  observe  the  interesting 
doors  which  open  into  Cervantes  Court,  where 
tea  is  served 

drawn  across  the  corridor  to  the  open 
door  which  frames  a  view  of  Cervantes 
Court — a  real  patio  garden,  set  in  the 
heart  of  the  hacienda.  Here  are  a  few 
entirely  satisfactory  trees,  sufficiently 
gnarled  to  harmonize  with  the  "subtle 
irregularities"  of  hand-wrought  things 
spoken  of  above.  (But  observe,  please, 
that  there  is  no  faking  of  "effects"  here 
or  elsewhere.  The  trees  are  twisted  and 
gnarled  because  they  grew  that  way, 
right  there  in  the  selfsame  spot  when  the 
ground  was  plain  ranch  and  the  Allied 
Arts  Guild  had  not  been  conceived.) 
Flowers  in  unassuming  pots — lovely 
hand-made  ones  from  the  potter's  wheel, 
of  course — supply  most  of  the  color;  and 
you  are  struck  at  once  by  the  practi- 
cality of  this  idea  for  general  garden  use. 

In  the  living  room,  which  occupies 
most  of  one  wing  of  the  main  building, 
there  is  a  low-walled  fireplace  nook  that 
you  will  probably  yearn  to  take  home 
with  you  in  your  automobile — or  at 
least  you  will  lay  plans  to  build  a  house 
around  just  such  a  fireplace  some  day. 
This  nook  is  shown  in  one  of  the  accom- 
panying photographs,  which  picture 
shows  also  the  end  wall  with  its  unique 
shelf  arrangement.  The  cut  cannot, 
however,  show  the  glowing,  soft,  rich 
color  of  the  room,  the  satisfying  blending 
of  autumnal  tones  in  rugs,  hangings  and 
upholstery  materials. 

In  the  other  wing,  luncheon  and  tea 
are  enjoyed  when  weather  does  not  per- 
mit of  outdoor  service.  Here  the  looms 
are  one  center  of  attraction,  and  the  col- 
lection of  chests — large,  small,  inter- 
mediate, carved,  painted,  leather-cov- 
ered— are  another.  You  will  covet  a 
small-sized  chest  designed  to  hold  photo- 
graphs, a  large  camphor-wood  affair  for 
storage  of  blankets  and  such. 

Outside  again,  you  stop  to  gaze  down 


a  long  bricked  path,  bordered  full  length 
by  salmon-colored  geraniums  which  are 
interspersed  occasionally  by  the  tall 
spikes  of  tritomas.  The  two  flowers 
make  an  exciting  combination  in  this 
particular  arrangement.  You  stroll 
through  a  lovely  archway,  pausing  again 
to  appreciate  a  vista  or  a  pattern  of  oak 
shadows  on  white  plaster  walls.  You 
visit  the  various  workshops,  and  thrill 
quietly  and  deeply  to  the  knowledge 
that  the  West  can  claim  an  institution 
such  as  this. 

The  buildings  described  thus  briefly 
are  of  course  open  to  the  lovers  of  beauti- 
ful handicrafts  during  business  hours  of 
every  week  day,  because  this  is  essen- 
tiallyacommercialenterprise;for  in  order 
to  encourage  handicrafts,  their  produc- 
tion must  be  made  practical  by  making 
it  profitable  to  the  artist. 

Much  of  the  output  of  the  Guild  is 
especially  designed  to  suit  individual 
needs  and  desires  for 
particular  decorative 
settings.  Here  are 
produced  the  appoint- 
ments for  many  beau- 
tiful American  homes. 
One  of  the  ideals  the 
Guild  serves  is  that 
of  providing  consis- 
tent design  in  the 
wide  range  of  mate- 
rials and  fixtures  that 
go  into  a  well-designed 
home. 


Tin  is  a  metal  which  is 
being  increasingly  appre- 
ciated in  the  decoration  of 
our  homes.  Here  are 
two  wall  sconces    of  tin 


Home  owners  find  that  here  they  may 
have  hardware  for  doors  and  windows, 
stair  railings,  balcony  grilles;  tiles  for 
patios,  fountains,  wall  decorations;  pot- 
tery for  indoors  or  outside;  carved  and 
painted  wood  panels,  for  cabinets  and 
4oors;  textiles  for  draperies,  hangings, 
upholstery;  lighting  fixtures,  candle 
holders,  and  a  hundred  and  one  other 
details  of  a  house  all  worked  out 
in  perfect  harmony  of  materials  and 
design. 

The  ideal  of  the  Guild  has  been  to 
bring  within  the  reach  of  every  home- 
owner handicrafts  of  merit  and  home  en- 
richments of  beautiful  design.  To  this 
end  special  attention  has  been  directed 
to  the  use  of  inexpensive  materials, 
which  are  glorified  here  through  design 
to  take  their  rightful  place  in  homes 
large  or  small. 

The  hospitality  of  early  California 
pervades  the  Guild.  Not  a  small  part  of 
the  pleasure  of  a  visit  is  contributed  by  a 
group  of  young  maids  and  matrons  of 
the  Junior  Auxiliary  of  the  Stanford 
Convalescent  Home  for  Children,  who 
serve  tea  in  the  Cervantes  Court  of  the 
central  group  of  buildings  each  after- 
noon. The  proceeds  from  this  activity 
are  given  toward  the  maintenance  of  the 
Convalescent  Home.  Luncheons  are 
served  also,  but  reservations  for  these 
must  be  made  in  advance.  One  may 
"drop  in"  for  tea  on  any  week  day. 

To  reach  the  Guild,  one  can  go  by 
train  to  Palo  Alto  and  thence  by  taxi  one 
mile  to  the  Guild.  Or  one  may  drive 
down  El  Camino  Real  to  the  bridge  over 
the  San  Francisquito  Creek  between 
Menlo  Park  and  Palo  Alto,  thence  by 
following  the  pleasantly  winding  Creek 
Drive  on  the  Menlo  side  reach  the  ( iuild. 
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How  to  Make 

Delia  Robbia  Wreaths 


OUR  Yuletide  preparations  would 
not  be  complete  without  our  "Delia 
Robbia  Night"  a  week  or  two  before 
Christmas  in  which  the  whole  family 
from  Baby  Molly  to  "Bampa"  takes 
part.  Even  Big  Brother  Larry  manages 
his  dates  so  he  can  be  at  home  that  night 
to  lend  a  hand  to  the  wreath-making 
and  merry-making  while  the  other  hand 
is  sampling  some  of  the  holiday  goodies. 
The  Delia  Robbia  wreaths  seem  to 
breathe  the  spirit  of  Christmas — every- 
one enjoys  making  them  and  they  seem 
particularly  appropriate  gifts  for  Cali- 
fornians  to  send  to  their  friends  who  live 
in  snowy  states  and  to  whom  Christmas 
wreaths  mean  holly  and  pine. 

A  spool  of  wire  and  various  sizes  of 
wire  hoops  can  be  purchased  for  a  few 
cents  from  the  florists'  supply  shop,  a 
twenty-five  cent  bunch  of  lemon  leaves 
will  make  several  wreaths  and  sometimes 
we  use  the  shiny  waxy  shrubs  in  our 
garden.  We  go  to  the  market  early  in 
the  morning  when  the  stores  are  not 
busy  so  we  can  pick  out  the  rosiest  lady 
apples,  the  tiniest  limes  and  lemonettes 
and  tangerines — for  the  little  wreaths 
we  sometimes  use  large  cranberries  and 
orange-colored  berries.  Chestnuts,  dates, 
baby  pine  cones  also  work  in  effectively. 
Small  red  and  green  peppers  are  beauti- 
ful but  are  usually  out  of  season,  how- 
ever if  they  are  shellacked  or  dried  at 
Thanksgiving  time  they  will  come  in 
handy.  Stunning  large  wreaths  can  be 
decorated  with  gourds  or  squashes — 
there  is  no  end  to  the  possibilities  when 
one  really  becomes  wreath-minded. 

The  first  step,  after  assembling  all  the 
materials,  is  to  wire  a  supply  of  leaves. 
This  is  accomplished  most  easily  if  one 
person  cuts  the  wire  into  about  five-inch 
lengths  while  another  strips  the  leaves 
from  the  branches,  putting  the  large 
leaves  in  one  pile,  the  small  ones  in 
another.  Imperfect  leaves  can  be  trim- 
med with  the  scissors.    The  wires  are 
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WIRE  FRAME 


LOOP  ADDED  AND  PIECES 
OF  PINE  FOR  BACKING 


LEAVES  WIRED 


INSIDE  ROW    COMPLETED 


FRUIT  WIRED  AND 
FASTENED  ON  £?<p. 


SHELLACKED 


RIBBONED 


inserted  about  half  an  inch  from  the  end 
of  the  leaf  and  twisted  firmly  so  they 
will  hold.  If  we  can  get  someone  to  do 
the  wiring  for  us  we  proceed  with  the 
wreath  at  once,  first  cutting  a  double 
length  of  wire  and  twisting  it  at  the  top 
of  the  hoop  so  the  finished  wreath  can  be 
hung  up. 

Next  we  wire  on  some  pieces  of  pine 
or  fir  to  give  the  wreath  a  backing,  then 
we  are  ready  for  the  leaves,  the  first  one 
fastened  at  the  top  on  an  angle,  the  rest 
about  an  inch  apart.  The  inside  row  is 
then  put  on,  and  then  the  fruit.  Unless 
the  fruit  is  very  small  three  or  four 
groups  are  usually  sufficient  and  we 
select  the  flattest  pieces  we  can  find, 
push  the  wires  well  through  the  fruit 
and  fasten  firmly  to  the  frame.  When  all 
the  wreaths  are  finished  we  put  them  on 
newspapers  and  give  them  a  thorough 
coating  of  shellac — white  shellac  brings 
out  the  natural  beauty  of  the  leaves  and 
fruits,  orange  shellac  gives  an  antique 
finish  which  is  also  lovely;  we  make 
some  of  both.  If  we  are  sending  them 
away  or  want  them  to  last  a  long  time 
we  give  them  another  coat  after  the  first 
is  dry,  although  this  is  not  always 
necessary. 

Then  for  the  final  touch  the  ribbons 
are  added — tinselly  red,  silver,  gold  or 
green  bronze  work  in  particularly  well 
with  the  glossy  leaves.  Be  sure  to  make 
plenty  of  wreaths — large  ones  are  hand- 
some on  the  front  door  or  over  the  fire- 
place. Some  friends  in  the  East  to  whom 
we  sent  one  said  they  used  it  as  tin' 
centerpiece  for  their  Christmas  table,  a 
candelabrum  with  red  candles  in  tin- 
center  and  all  the  little  favors  and 
"funny  gifts"  heaped  around  it.  Small 
wreaths  are  also  in  demand  for  the  win- 
dows, the  back  window  of  the  car,  under 
the  electric  candles  on  the  wall  and  it  is 
always  well  to  have  one  or  two  extra 
ones  tucked  away  for  they  always  come 
in  handy  for  last  minute  gifts. 
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Christmas  Decorations 

from  Western   Gardens 


CHRISTMAS  again,  and  the  house 
filled  with  the  fragrance  of  pine 
and  fir  and  pungent  pepper  berries!  The 
household  in  a  bustle;  the  rustle  of 
tissue  paper  as  last  gifts  are  wrapped; 
visits  from  the  postman  laden  with 
Christmas  greetings;  friends  dropping  in 
with  gay  packages.  No  snow,  but  the 
spirit  of  Christmas  is  with  us  just  the 
same. 

And,  amid  this  happy  confusion,  we 
must  arrange  our  Christmas  decorations 
— hang  a  wreath  on  the  big  front  door, 
decorate  the  fireplace  and  plan  the 
centerpiece  for  the  long  Christmas  table. 
Let  us  not  wait  this  year  until  the  rush 
is  upon  us,  but  let  us  plan  our  decora- 
tions well  ahead  of  time  and  work  out 
some  new  ideas  as  festive  as  the  tradi- 
tional ones,  but  bringing  into  use  the 
fruits  and  berries  from  our  own  gardens 
and  markets. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  fireplace,  the 
warm  heart  of  the  house.  First,  make  a 
clean  sweep  and  remove  everything  from 
the  mantel  shelf  and  any  pictures  that 
may  hang  above  it.  If  you  own  a  Ma- 
donna of  sufficient  size  to  form  a  center 
of  interest,  begin  with  that.  Perhaps 
you  have  a  reproduction  of  the  Ma- 
donna of  the  Chair  painted  in  its  circle 
or  a  print  or  a  bas  relief  of  a  Delia  Robbia 
bambino.  After  you  have  chosen  your 
picture,  put  aside  an  afternoon,  for  it 
will  require  that  much  time,  and  make 
the  loveliest  wreath  imaginable  to  frame 
your  Madonna  or  your  Christ  Child. 
First  make  a  wire  or  cardboard  founda- 
tion, and  to  this  sew,  or  fasten  with  fine 


By 
Marjorie  C.  Murphy 

Santa  Barbara^  California 

wire,  a  background  of  leaves,  choosing 
firm  ones  that  will  not  quickly  wither, 
such  as  mountain  holly  or  the  smaller 
leaves  of  the  laurel,  magnolia  or  rubber 
trees.  Into  this  wreath  fasten  tiny  tan- 
gerines, kumquats,  raphiolepis  berries, 
small  bunches  of  holly  or  cotoneaster, 
guavas  or  lady  apples.  When  your  Ma- 
donna and  wreath  are  in  their  place  of 
honor  above  the  mantel  shelf,  plan  the 
rest  of  your  composition.  You  may 
want  a  low  bowl  of  fruit  in  the  center  of 
the  shelf  with  candlesticks  to  flank  it, 
or  you  may  prefer  a  long  garland  of 
leaves  and  fruits  running  the  length  of 
the  shelf  with  a  tall  candle  in  a  low 
holder  at  each  end. 

If  you  have  not  time  to  make  a  wreath, 
here  is  an  arrangement  that  could  be 
carried  out  simply  and  beautifully.  In 
the  center  of  the  mantel  shelf  build  up 
a  little  dais  by  using  three  books,  large, 
smaller  and  smallest.  Cover  with  silver 
paper.  On  the  dais  place  a  little  carved 
Madonna  and  on  the  steps  below  her, 
looking  toward  her,  six  small  white 
lambs.  Behind  her  hang  a  background 
of  fine  brocade,  or,  lacking  this,  of 
Chinese  silver  paper.  Bank  the  mantel 
shelf  at  either  side  with  small  branches 
of  olive  (it  will  have  fruit  at  this  time) 
or  with  other  silvery-gray  foliage  and 
arrange  a  silver  candlestick  or  candela- 
brum at  each  end  of  the  shelf. 


For  another  scheme,  you  could  have  a 
Madonna  framed  in  a  garland  of  glossy 
magnolia  leaves;  bslow  that  a  copper 
bowl  filled  with  cotoneaster  berries  or 
mountain  holly  and  three  tall  red 
candles  in  low  holders  at  either  side  of 
the  bowl.  Let  another  garland  of  the 
leaves  run  along  behind  the  candle- 
holders  to  tie  the  composition  together. 

For  the  dining-room  table  nothing  is 
lovelier  than  the  fruits  that  are  so  easily 
available  to  us  who  live  in  the  West. 
And  some  of  the  vegetables  are  almost 
as  beautiful  as  the  fruits!  Here  is  one 
arrangement.  A  flat  wicker  tray  with 
handles.  Evergreen  grape  leaves  form 
an  irregular  border  around  the  edge. 
Fruits  are  piled  up  toward  a  high  center 
and  this  center  of  interest  is  a  pineapple, 
purple  and  pink.  Around  it  are  grouped 
a  grapefruit,  several  persimmons,  an 
orange,  two  pomegranates,  a  cherimoya, 
some  purple  figs,  and,  repeating  the 
tones  of  the  pineapple,  Tokay  grapes  of 
the  same  pinkish  purple. 

Another  arrangement.  Vegetables 
this  time.  A  brass  tray.  Pale  cool 
green  cabbage  leaves  for  a  foundation. 
Peppers  turning  red.  Small  summer 
squash,  a  few  mushrooms  and  white 
onions.  Another  onion,  a  golden  brown 
one,  Brussels  sprouts  and  a  bunch  of 
celery.  Arrange  it  thoughtfully,  and 
with  appreciation  for  subtle  color  and 
contrasting  forms,  and  it  should  possess 
real  beauty  in  spite  of  the  lowliness  of 
its  ingredients. 

In  contrast  to  the  last  scheme  with 
its  cool  greens  and  silvery  whites,  here  is 
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a  gay  one,  a  great  splash  of  color. 
Again  a  brass  tray,  but  this  time  hold- 
ing luxurious  fruits  of  early  winter. 
In  the  center,  a  group  of  pomegran- 
ates of  a  rich  and  lovely  red.  Some 
of  them,  broken  open,  show  a  heart 
still  richer  and  redder.  On  top  of 
them  a  cluster  of  dark  red  guavas. 
Around  them  brilliant  red-orange 
persimmons  and,  at  either  end  of  the 
tray,  sprays  of  raphiolepis  leaves  and 
berries  and  sprays  of  pomegranate 
leaves  to  elongate  the  composition. 
The  leaves  are  turning  yellow  and  add 
their  gold  to  the  glorious  scheme 
which  runs  through  this  whole  gamut 
of  analogous  colors — blue  violet  raph- 
iolepis, red  violet  guavas,  red  pome- 
granates, red-orange  and  orange  per- 
simmons and  orange-yellow  and  yel- 
low leaves. 

A  less  thrilling  scheme,  but  a  beau- 
tiful one,  is  this:  a  low  pewter  bowl  or 
platter  with  an  arrangement  of  per- 
simmons, lemons,  limes,   kumquats, 
pittosporum  berries  and  leaves.  Here 
is  a  very  simple  but  effective  one: 
an    Indian    basket    containing    var- 
nished   avocado    leaves,    dark    avo- 
cados, and  pale  grapefruit.     And  here 
is    another    combination:    a    soft-toned 
pottery    or    pewter    bowl;    Tokay    and 
Muscat  grapes  arranged  with  sprays  of 
sage  and  a  sprig  or  two  of  blossoming 
heather;    a   tangerine  or   a   lady   apple 
tucked  in  here  and  there  for  color,  and 
tiny  echeveria  hen   and  chickens  fitted 
into    any    uninteresting    spaces,    where 
they  repeat  the  silver  tones  of  the  sage. 
This  arrangement,  too,  takes  time  and 


Winter  Thoughts 
In    New    England 

rr      HEN  I  am  old  I  shall  have  a  little  garde? 

In  Santa  Barbara, 

With  a  hedge  of  geraniums  as  high  as  my  head — 

Not  like  this  little  potted  thing 

I  cherish  so. 

No  lavender  or  pinks  or  hollyhocks 

Shall  blossom  there;  but  scarlet  stars 

Of  unreal  poinsettias,  bright  Spanish  broom, 

The  deeper  gold  of  poppies  in  the  spring 

And,  all  the  winter,  roses; 

With  pepper^  trees  dripping  their  coral  sprays 

Above  an  unlatched  gate, 

And  in  the  distance  sun-tanned  hills 

Lace-edged  with  eucalyptus. 

The  house?    I  think  a  little  Spanish  one 

(Not  white,  green-shuttered!) 

Perhaps  a  faded  blue,  the  roof  of  rose-red  tiles, 

And  climbing  over  it  in  lavish  riot 

A  purple  bougainvillea. 

Good  taste,  you  say? 

I  am  tired  of  good  taste! 

I  shall  wear  crimson  stockings  if  I  wish. 

— Pauline  Lanphere  Wood. 

thought  but  the  result  is  distinguished 
and  charming. 

Some  families  like  a  small  tree  in  the 
center  of  the  table  and  here  are  several 
ways  to  decorate  them  which  show  al- 
most as  much  ingenuity  as  Abbie  Deal 
displayed  in  that  great  favorite  "A 
Lantern  in  Her  Hand"  when  she  and 
her  husband  planned  Christmas  for  their 
children  the  winter  after  the  grass- 
hoppers'  invasion.     To  carry  out  one 


idea,  begin  by  winding  the  small  trunk 
of  your  tree  with  a  garland  of  cran- 
berries.     Fasten   a   small   cluster  of 
Tokay  grapes  at  the  top.     Use  tiniest 
tomatoes  and  pearl  onions  for  candle- 
holders  and,  for  ornaments,  suspend 
from     the     branches     figs,     Brussels 
sprouts   and   tiny   tomatoes.      Hang 
dried  red  peppers  to  represent  long 
red  stockings  on  your  tree  and  around 
the  base  arrange  short  sprays  of  red- 
wood and  half  hide,  in  the  green,  figs 
and  tangerines  and  small  lady  apples. 
Here  is  another  suggestion.    IMant 
your  tree  firmly  in  a  red  flower  pot. 
For  ornaments    use    kumquats   and 
sprigs  of  pepper   berries.      For  gar- 
lands, string  cotoneaster  and  pepper 
berries   and   varnish   or   shellac   the 
chains.     To  simulate  lights,  fit  tiny 
varnished   fuchsia   buds  into  coton- 
easter berries.    A  pin  will  hold  them 
together  and  fasten  them  to  a  branch. 
Almost  every  family  has  its  favor- 
ite type  of  wreath  to  hang  on  the  front 
door  but  here  is  an  idea  for  a  beautiful 
and  unusual  one.     Take  a  hoop  of 
heavy  wire  for  a  frame.    Begin  at  the 
center  top  and  fasten  on  sprays  of 
blue  green  acacia  working  toward  left  and 
right.    Then  work  in  leaves  of  the  silver 
tree,  or  silvery  eucalyptus  leaves  and,  on 
the  lower  curves,  end  each  side  with  a 
spray  of  pine  needles.    At  the  top  of  your 
wreath  fasten  a  little  shower  of  glitter- 
ing Christmas  tree  balls. 

The  ideas  in  this  article  were  carried 
out  in  an  exhibit,  given  by  the  Planting 
Committee  of  the  Community  Arts  As- 
sociation of  Santa  Barbara,  California. 
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By  Marion  Stackable 

Second  Prize  Winner  in 
Sunset 's  Recent  Home 
Modernization    Contest 


Our  Little  White  Cot  by  the  Sea 


^7"EARS  ago,  I  cut  from  a  magazine 
-■■  the  pictures  of  a  house  before  and 
after  remodeling.  They  held  a  great 
fascination  for  me  and  I  pasted  them  in 
the  back  of  a  note  book,  looking  at  them 
often,  and  dreaming  of  some  day  trying 
my  ingenuity  in  the  same  line.  Any  one 
can  have  a  new  house  built  as  desired, 
but  there  is  real  satisfaction  in  making  a 
livable  home  out  of  a  barn  of  a  house, 
or  remolding  an  uninviting  exterior  into 
artistic  attractiveness  and  personality. 
Carrying  this  thought,  I  found  a  little 
house,  beautifully  located,  and  shabby 
and  dilapidated  enough  to  suit  my  pur- 
pose.  The  salesman  called  it  a  "shanty" 


and  thought  me  somewhat  mad  when, 
with  much  enthusiasm,  I  made  the  pur- 
chase. He  tried  to  divert  my  attention 
to  a  pink  stucco,  flat-roofed  house  ready 
for  occupancy  whose  owner  was  willing 
to  sell.  But  I  was  struck  by  the  contours 
of  the  little  "shanty,"  particularly  the 
graceful  sweep  of  the  roof,  typical  of  old 
California  Spanish  adobes,  one  with  a 
similar  roof  still  standing  at  San  Juan 
Bautista.  As  the  property  was  located 
on  a  new  development  where  the  houses 
were  to  be  of  Spanish  type,  I  promptly 
saw  where  I  could  make  an  attractive 
summer  home  without  many  changes. 
Living  permanently  in  the  house  now, 


Above  is  the  or igin.il  floor 
plan;  at  left,  what  we  did 
about  it.  At  the  top  of 
the  page  are  before  and 
after  virus  of  the  exkrior. 
Pitt  these  all  together  and 
you  have  the  story  of  this 
charming  home 


I  can  appreciate  its  coziness  and  comfort. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  house  was 
only  five  or  six  years  old,  but  it  had  been 
vacant  for  some  time.  It  was  much  in 
need  of  paint,  and  a  white  clapboard 
house  in  need  of  paint  is  a  sad  spectacle 
at  best.  The  place  never  had  made  pre- 
tensions to  elegance,  not  even  boasting 
a  bathroom;  but  at  some  time  had  en- 
joyed the  luxury  of  electricity  brought 
from  some  miles  away.  I  found  the 
house  full  of  just  such  contradictions, 
and  while  in  appearance  a  ramshackle- 
looking  affair,  it  proved  to  be  a  sturdy 
structure.  There  were  double  walls  of 
redwood,  a  good  shingle  roof,  strong 
flooring  although  splintered,  six  nice 
rooms,  with  correct  exposure  for  the 
sun,  and  a  location  that  could  hardly  be 
equalled  for  scenic  beauty. 

The  house  is  perched  on  a  rise  of 
ground  overlooking  Monterey  Bay,  and 
below  the  blufFstretch  miles  of  marvelous 
beach.  The  property,  while  level  in 
front,  slopes  gently  to  the  railroad  track 
at  the  back.  Beyond  this  stretches  the 
brilliant  green  of  a  golf  course,  and  rising 
above  that  a  staggering  sweep  of  beau- 
tiful country.  A  little  town  off  to  the 
left  nestles  in  a  cleft  in  the  hills,  shel- 
tered by  towering  redwoods,  while  in  the 
distance  the  faint  mountains  with  their 
mighty  oaks  and  misty  shadows  form  an 
impressive  background.  Is  it  a  wonder 
that  I  chose  a  house  with  this  setting? 

And  now  to  the  remodeling.  First  a 
wall  was  moved  in  order  to  make  one 
large  room  through  the  center  of  the 
house.  This  wall  served  to  form  a  bath 
room  and  a  {Continued  on  page  jj 
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Attracting  Birds 
to  Western  Gardens 


A  San  Diego  Bewick  wren  at  its  nest  constructed 
of  cocoanut  shell,  half  hidden  by  the  foliage 


By 
Stanley  Zadach 


TN  these  sane  days  of  sober  readjust- 
■*■  merit  and  return  to  the  earthy 
realities  of  our  grandparents  the  calm 
and  satisfying  joy  of  gardening  is  really 
coming  into  its  own.  But  wouldn't  a 
garden  seem  just  a  bit  bleak  if  it  were 
not  for  the  clear  call  of  the  mocking  bird 
and  the  colorful  flitting  about  of  the 
goldfinch? 

Many  nature  lovers  who  realize  the 
enlivening  charm  that  birds  lend  to  the 
garden  do  not  know  how  to  go  about 
making  their  yards  attractive  to  song- 
sters. Some  of  the  most  beautiful  ex- 
amples of  landscaping  fail  utterly  in 
attracting  birds  due  to  the  formality  of 
the  planting. 

After  all,  birds  are  wild  creatures  and 
are  not  unduly  attracted  by  neatly 
trimmed  shrubs  and  closely  cut  hedges. 

Birds,  along  with  other  creatures  of 
the  wild  are  fond  of  seclusion  and  do  not 
like  to  frequent  places  that  are  devoid  of 
cover.  Trees  with  wide  spreading 
branches  and  shrubs  whose  luxuriant 
growth  of  branches  sweep  the  ground 
provide  the  hiding  places  which  the  in- 
stinct of  self  preservation  make  neces- 
sary for  bird  life.     But,  you  say  that  is 


very  well  for  canyon  and  foothill  homes 
where  space  is  ample,  but  how  about  the 
city  residence  with  its  noise,  confusion, 
and  lack  of  space? 

In  that  case  I  can  do  no  better  than 
to  refer  you  to  the  charming  residence 
of  Mrs.  Frederick  T.  Bicknell,  pioneer 
resident  and  Audubon  worker  of  Los  An- 
geles who  lives  scarcely  a  stone's  throw 
from  traffic  laden  Beverly  Boulevard  in 
an  area  that  is  practically  devoid  of  va- 
cant property.  This  is  scarcely  a  favor- 
able spot  for  the  creation  of  an  environ- 
ment that  would  be  enticing  for  bird  life, 
but  nevertheless  Mrs.  Bicknell,  with  just 
the  rear  portion  of  a  city  lot  to  work  with 
has  established  a  miniature  bird  sanc- 
tuary and  feeding  station  where  even 
the  lowly  sparrow  is  made  welcome. 

The  garden  is  characterized  by  the 
careful  arrangement  of  shrubbery  and 
other  plantings.  At  the  extreme  rear  of 
the  lot  giant  bamboos  provide  a  high 
screen  that  serves  the  double  purpose  of 
hiding  the  alley  way  and  of  providing  a 
refuge  for  the  feathered  folk  that  fre- 
quent the  garden.  High  hedges  on  either 
side  provide  a  still  further  air  of  seclu- 
sion and  privacy  that  is  enhanced  by  a 


few  shrubs  which  are  left  untrimmed  to 
provide  cover  for  the  more  timid  souls 
of  the  bird  world  who  insist  on  scurrying 
to  cover  on  the  slightest  alarm. 

The  important  item  of  food  was  taken 
care  of  by  the  setting  out  of  such  plants 
as  the  elderberry;  Catalina  cherry; 
cotoneaster;  ceanothus;  guava;  and 
Toyon  or  Christmas  berry.  While  we 
sat  in  Mrs.  Bicknell's  sun  porch  and 
chatted  about  birds  and  gardens,  a 
mocking  bird  perched  on  the  guava 
tree  and  pecked  at  the  blossoms  with  a 
zest  that  left  no  doubt  as  to  his  liking 
for  that  particular  kind  of  food. 

Birds  of  course  are  also  attracted  by 
the  wild  sun  flower,  wild  currant,  mul- 
berry, wild  gooseberry  and  other  abun- 
dant seed  or  berry  producing  plants.  If 
you  wish  to  attract  the  Anna  humming 
bird  and  the  goldfinch  reserve  a  corner 
in  your  informal  garden  for  a  clump  of 
wild  tree  tobacco.  Linnets  and  warblers 
are  sure  to  be  attracted  by  your  rose 
garden,  not  because  of  an  aesthetic  sense 
but  merely  because  of  their  desire  to 
make  an  abundant  meal  from  the  aphis 
that  seems  to  be  ever  present  on  these 
plants.  (Continued  on  next  page 


A  California  thrasher  ready  for  his 
dinner  of  pomegranates.  At  right 
a  feeding  table  and  drinking  fountain 


To  lure  humming  birds  to  the  garden 
put  a  thin  sugiir  syrup  into  a  bottle. 
where    the    birds   can    gel    it   easily 
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In  addition  to  the  natural  foods  pro- 
vided by  plant  and  insect  life,  Mrs.  Bick- 
nell  provides  a  food  table  for  her  feath- 
ered guests.  The  table  is  supported  by 
long  legs  which  keep  it  well  ofF  the 
ground  and  out  of  reach  of  prowling  cats 
who  are  not  above  making  a  meal  of  a 
song  sparrow  or  mocking  bird.  On  the 
table  is  placed  a  daily  ration  of  bread, 
seeds,  or  a  fine  grained  cereal.  From  a 
dead  branch  which  is  fastened  to  the 
table  Mrs.  Bicknell  sometimes  suspends 
half  an  apple  or  a  portion  of  an  orange. 
Near  the  food  table  is  the  all  important 
bird  bath.  Water  is  always  a  major  con- 
sideration when  one  is  endeavoring  to 
enliven  one's  garden  with  songsters. 

Birds  being  very  clean  creatures  in- 
dulge in  six  different  kinds  of  ablutions, 
the  dip,  the  plunge,  the  shower  bath,  the 
air  bath,  the  dust  bath,  and  the  snow 
bath.  The  pool  should  be  quite  shallow, 
especially  around  the  edges  for  birds  pre- 
fer not  to  drown  while  taking  their  daily 
baths.  The  water  should  be  kept  fresh, 
a  fine  spray  or  other  fountain  effect  is 
desirable  and  adds  considerably  to  the 


Attracting    Birds 

{Continued  from  page  15) 

usefulness  and  the  attractiveness  of  the 
bird  bath. 

If  one  is  skillful  with  tools  and  paint, 
a  bird  house  might  well  be  used  to  add  a 
fitting  touch  to  the  bird  refuge,  although 
it  must  be  confessed  the  effect  will  be 
more  decorative  than  useful  for  with  the 
exception  of  the  wren  and  the  English 
sparrow,  birds  are  not  fond  of  man-made 
shelters  and  prefer  to  select  their  own 
abodes.  If  one  lives  in  a  section  of  the 
west  where  there  are  martins,  bird 
houses  should  be  a  success  if  properly 
placed. 

A  martin  house  should  never  be  placed 
in  a  tree.  Either  put  it  on  a  pole  in  a 
more  or  less  isolated  location  or  nail  the 
bird  house  to  a  building. 

If  your  garden  like  Mrs.  Bicknell's  is 
in  the  city,  you  may  expect  among  your 
feathered  visitors,  during  various  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  the  blackbird,  the  gam- 


bel  sparrow,  the  song  sparrow,  the 
thrush,  the  Alaska  hermit,  the  russet 
back  trasher,  the  Anna  humming  bird, 
the  black  phoebe,  the  bullock  oriole  and 
the  robin. 

If  you  are  situated  in  a  canyon  or  near 
the  foothills  you  will  probably  be  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  awakened  by  the 
soulful  cooing  of  the  mourning  dove  and 
frighten  a  covey  of  valley  quail  from 
cover  while  on  your  morning  walk.  Let 
us  hope  that  while  at  the  breakfast 
dishes  you  can  watch  the  colorful  sap- 
sucker  at  work  while  listening  to  the 
biblical  call  of  the  California  wood- 
pecker who  is  forever  paging  Jacob.  Of 
course  we  must  not  forget  to  mention 
the  Audubon  warbler,  the  black  headed 
grosbeak,  the  russet  back  vireo,  the 
brown  thrasher,  the  towhee,  robin,  red 
shafted  flicker,  and  the  ever  present 
sparrow  of  the  scriptures. 

But  whether  you  live  in  the  country 
or  the  city  the  joyous  touch  that  birds 
add  to  your  garden  will  amply  repay  you 
for  the  effort  put  forth  in  order  to  entice 
them  to  your  doorstep. 


Our 
Garden 


TDEOPLE  fortunate  enough  to  live 
■*■  by  the  sea  so  often  complain  that 
a  garden  for  them  is  impossible — the 
wind,  the  salt  air  and  sometimes  the 
spray,  they  will  tell  you,  are  the 
enemies  of  a  sea  garden. 

A  few  years  ago  my  husband  and 
I  purchased  a  home  by  the  sea.  As 
for  the  garden  it  was  barren  and  wind 
swept.  In  fact  the  only  gesture  of 
a  garden  about  the  place  was  a  stretch 
of  poor  struggling  Bermuda,  suppos- 
edly a  lawn,  and  which  seemed  to  be 
the  playground  of  all  the  neighbor- 
hood children.  It  was  a  haven  for 
kite  fliers. 

Being  garden  lovers  we  were  not  dis- 
couraged. We  planned  and  built  a 
high  brick  wall  around  our  garden.  A 
tea  house  broke  the  line  on  a  point  where 
the  property  juts  into  the  sea,  and  this 
tea  house,  may  we  add  is  one  of  the  big 
joys  of  our  garden  for  there  we  can  bask 
in  the  sunshine,  sheltered  from  the 
breeze,  with  the  view  of  the  water  on 
one  side  and  the  garden  on  the  other.  A 
porthole  breaks  another  section  of  the 
wall  and  an  outdoor  fireplace  still  an- 
other. We  think  the  countryside 
thought  we  were  budding  a  prison  wall 
for  it  did  look  huge,  very  formidable  and 
very  bare,  but  at  least  we  had  shelter 


from  the  sea  and  some  of  the  wind. 
Then  came  the  question  of  planting. 
Landscape  gardeners  offered  many  set 
suggestions  but  we  knew  pretty  well 
what  we  wanted  to  do.  We  wanted 
flowers,  lots  of  them.  We  made  irregu- 
lar continuous  beds  around  the  wall,  a 
now  sheltered  warm  place  by  the  water 
where  we  were  told  nothing  would  grow. 
We  kept  the  Bermuda  lawn  and  with 
little  care  it  soon  thrived.  We  made  a 
study  of  shrubs  that  would  withstand 
salt  spray  should  the  water  go  rampant. 
Rhododendrons  were  planted  in  the  very 
shaded  places.  We  found  beds  for 
sweetpeas  which  we  plant  early  in  No- 
vember for  a  riot  of  bloom  in  the  spring. 


Looks  to 
the  Sea 


We  have  two  pansy  beds  that  prosper 
with  little  care.  We  plant  on  the  av- 
erage of  three  thousand  tulips  a 
season  and  in  spite  of  the  sea  air 
they  come  up  well  stalked  and  their 
bloom   attracts  many. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  a 
faithful  and  interested  Oriental  on 
the  place  and  if  in  the  winter  storms 
the  salt  spray  does  come  into  the 
garden  it  is  not  an  uncommon 
sight  to  see  him  hosing  the  shrubs. 
Watering  in  the  ram  is  a  queer 
sight  but  our  plants  do  not  suffer 
from  salt  brine. 

Borders  of  violas  and  delphiniums 
seem  to  like  the  sea  and  grow  sturdy  and 
strong  and  give  that  lovely  touch  of  blue 
to  the  garden  that  all  garden  lovers 
strive  for.  Our  zinnias  this  year  have 
given  a  very  gay  note — tall  hardy  plants 
with  beautiful  blooms  and  we  now  have 
young  plants  just  coming  into  bloom. 
Asters  are  still  flowering.  A  bed  of  blue 
petunias  is  just  beginning  to  fade — the 
fuchsia  thrives  in  the  elements — bou- 
gainvillea  and  trumpet  vine  too  defy 
the  wind  and  sea  and  are  well  up  and 
blooming  over  the  Western  wall.  We 
cannot  think  of  one  month  during  the 
year  when  we  are  without  some  bloom 
in    our    garden — Fenn    L.    Stratford. 
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Four  Windows 

That  are  Dressed 

With  Charm 
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By 

Edgar  Harrison  Wileman 

(Sunset  Interior  Decorating  Consultant) 


(Upper  Left).  This  pleasing  drapery  sug- 
gestion is  especially  suitable  for  an  Early 
Colonial  room.  The  curtains  of  heavy  case- 
ment cloth  take  the  place  of  window  shades. 
The  draperies  are  of  heavy  cretonne  having 
a  bold  ship  design  on  a  natural  colored 
background.  These  are  also  lined  with 
sateen  and  are  finished  with  a  copper  color 
ball  fringe.  They  hang  from  painted 
wooden  rings  and  rods.  (Lower  Left). 
Bathroom  curtains  of  green  dotted  mar- 
quisette,  trimmed   with    yiilow   ball  fringe 


(Above).  A  formal  bedroom  window 
scheme.  The  ruffled  tic  back  curtains  ar<  of 
white  point  d' esprit.  The  side  draperies 
are  made  of  semi  glazed  chintz  with  bright 
floral  designs  on  a  pale  orchid  background . 
They  arc  lined  with  sateen  and  tire  finished 
with  a  gay  ball  fringe.  The  valance 
plain  orchid  glazed  chintz  finished  with  the 
same  fringe.  It  hangs  from  a  simple  mold- 
ing painted  green.  (Immediately  at  left). 
Simple  kitchen  curtains  of  pale  blue  mar- 
quisette   trimmed    with    white    ball  ft  ■ 
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Choose    Your 
Roses     Thoughtfully 


By 
Francis   E.    Lester 


"IE?  EFORE  I  plant  a  rose,"  said  a  suc- 

•'-'  cessful  California  gardener  the 
other  day,  "I  always  stop  to  ask  myself 
what  I  want,  during  the  years  to  come, 
from  that  rose  and  its  adaptability  to 
that  requirement.  And  I  don't  forget 
that  I  am  planting  something  that  may 
live  for  half  a  century — an  undertaking 
to  be  approached  thoughtfully!" 

Successful  rose  growing  depends  as 
much  on  a  wise  selection  of  the  roses  to 
be  planted  as  on  their  care  after  planting. 

Consider  this  fact,  for  example:  there 
is  a  rose,  the  little  known  Mermaid,  that 
is  ideal  for  growing  on  low  fence  or  wall 
or  for  training  as  a  climber,  that  is  a 
glistening,  shining  mass  of  glorious  foli- 
age all  through  the  year;  that  is  quite 
mildew  and  disease  proof;  that  requires 
no  special  care  and  no  pruning;  and  that 
bears  in  clusters  its  exquisite,  large, 
fragrant,  yellow  single  flowers  all  season 
through.  In  our  mild  coastal  climate  it 
is  literally  in  bloom  every  day  in  the 
year;  and  its  masses  of  deep  golden 
anthers  remain  long  after  the  petals  fall. 
It  is  one  of  the  very  few  rose  hybrids 
from  Rosa  bracteata,  a  wild  rose  of  Asia, 
from  which  it  gets  its  evergreen  quality 
of  glossy  foliage.  Mermaid  is  an  out- 
standing example  of  a  rose  with  a  defi- 
nite purpose,  a  rose  without  a  peer  where 
you  want  all  its  desirable  qualities  in  one 
glorious  plant  to  adorn  your  garden  for 
many,  many  years  to  come. 

Consider,  also,  the  manifold  purposes 
to  which  the  rose  is  adapted.    Surely  no 


other  flower  offers  so 
wide  a  variety  of 
form  and  color  and 
adaptability  to  many 
useful  garden  needs. 
It  grows  in  every 
country  of  the  world, 
provides  bloom  in 
the  widest  range  of 
color  and  form  and 
fragrance  the  whole 
year  round,  is  used 
for  foliage  and  color 
effect  as  shrub  or 
climber  or  ground 
cover,  and  is  trained 
in  such  majestic  specimens  as  the  weep- 
ing standards. 

And  let  us  not  forget  its  long  life,  for 
the  rose  lives  longer  than  some  trees. 
In  our  old  California  gardens  there  are 
growing  and  blooming  today,  in  many 
cases  under  conditions  of  utter  neglect, 
such  fine  old  roses  as  Madame  Lambard, 
an  ever-blooming  tea  variety  no  longer 
in  commerce,  and  the  old  Noisette 
climbers  Madame  Alfred  Carriere  and 
Reve  d'Or  that  love  to  clamber  over  our 
oldest  buildings, — varieties  that  have 
flourished  continuously  for  50  or  60 
years.  In  the  Sierra  town  of  Sonora  are 
specimens  of  the  white  climbing  Noisette 
Lamarque,  a  sort  that  originated  just 
one  hundred  years  ago,  that  are  more 
than  sixty  years  old;  and  in  many  an 
abandoned  garden  of  our  "ghost  towns" 
of  the  mining  region  we  find  strong 
groups  of  the  "old  fashioned  yellow 
briar,"  (Harison's  Yellow),  and  the  old 
pink  Hermosa,  brought  originally  as 
little  slips  in  tin  cans  by  covered  wagon 
from  eastern  homes  in  the  pioneer  days, 
that  are  growing  and  blooming  bravely 
although  untended  for  half  a  century 
past. 

The  main  planting  of  roses  is  with  the 
bush  form  and  these  should  be  wisely 
selected.  Do  you  want  continuous 
masses  of  color  in  your  garden?  Then 
plant  the  polyantha  type  and  choose 
such  varieties  that  do  not  mildew  as  the 
apricot-tinted  Perle  D'Or,  the  delicate 
pink  Lamarne  with  its  glossy  foliage, 


and  the  floriferous  Chatillon  with  its 
huge  trusses  of  pink  tinged  with  orange. 
In  the  single  roses,  which  are  most  ef- 
fective when  grouped  by  themselves,  you 
can  select  many  sorts  that,  by  reason  of 
their  heavier  substance  of  petals,  last 
for  many  days  instead  of  the  fleeting 
sorts,  and  such  unusually  striking  vari- 
eties as  Cecil,  with  large  bright  golden 
yellow  flowers  against  a  background  of 
dark,  glossy  foliage,  and  Dainty  Bess, 
the  last  word  in  a  single  pink,  with 
fringed  petals  and  deep  wine-red  sta- 
mens. 

Bush  Roses 

»  There  are  several  thousand  different 
varieties  of  bush  roses,  increased  by 
hundreds  of  new  creations  each  year 
many  of  which  are  no  improvement  on 
the  older  sorts.  These  bush  roses  are  of 
two  general  classes,  the  hybrid  perpetu- 
als  which  are  not  literally  everbloomers 
and  which  are  useful  chiefly  because  of 
their  great  hardiness,  and  the  hybrid 
teas,  which  constitute  that  large  major- 
ity of  the  useful  garden  roses,  especially 
for  Pacific  Coast  conditions.  It  pays 
well  to  select  from  this  great  number  the 
varieties  that  will  suit  your  local  condi- 
tions best — kinds  that  will  not  mildew 
or  whose  flowers  will  not  "ball,"  that 
will  give  the  maximum  quantity  of  con- 
tinuous bloom,  that  have  strong  stems 
and  necks  if  you  want  cut  flowers  for 
the  house,  that  provide  the  colors  and 
the  fragrance  you  most  desire,  and  that 
will  resist  any  unfavorable  conditions  of 
growth  that  may  exist  in  your  locality. 

A  little  investigation  or  the  advice  of 
a  qualified  rose  authority  will  pay  large 
dividends  in  your  rose  garden.  Do  you 
like  the  old  Lady  Hillingdon  while  re- 
gretting her  "weak  neck"?  Try  the 
newer  Souv.  de  Mad.  Bouillet,  with  the 
same  rare  orange  tints,  a  far  stronger 
stem,  great  cutting  and  keeping  value, 
and  perhaps  the  most  delightful  fra- 
grance of  any  rose  that  grows.  Does  the 
memory  of  the  old  La  France  urge  you 
to  plant  it  in  your  garden?  There  are 
many  better  roses,  with  all  the  charm 
and    color   of  your    favorite    but    with 
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greater  disease  resisting  qualities,  among 
them  Mad.  Abel  Chatenay,  Ophelia  and 
Rapture.  If  your  preference  is  for  the 
very  double  roses,  then  plant  such  sorts 
as  Dame  Edith  Helen,  Souv.  de  Geo. 
Beckwith,  Golden  Dawn  and  Louise 
Catherine  Breslau;  but  if  you  prefer  the 
form  with  fewer  petals  and  with  the  airy 
grace  that  goes  with  it,  use  Angele  Per- 
net,  Hortulanus  Budde,  Cuba,  Sunstar 
and  the  marvelously  tinted  I.  Zingari. 
Always  there  is  one  rose  that  will  best 
meet  your  wishes  as  to  color  and  form 
and  habit  of  growth. 

The  Climbing  Roses 

It  is  to  the  climbing  roses  that  our 
best  thought  should  be  given  when 
selecting  varieties.  A  climbing  rose  is 
planted,  usually,  to  remain  where  it  is 
and  is  not  so  easily  moved  as  the  bush 
form.  Before  planting  your  climber  con- 
sider whether  you  wish  a  rank  grower 
that  will  cover  a  house  or  climb  up  to 
the  sun  through  a  huge  oak,  or  a  modest 
climber  for  pillar  or  low  wall.  Think, 
too,  of  the  foliage,  whether  you  wish  it 
profuse  and  heavy  and  evergreen  or 
lighter  and  smaller  in  form.  Particu- 
larly, know  the  color  of  your  climber's 
bloom  and  see  that  it  harmonizes  with 
the  background  of  its  planting;  don't 
plant  a  raw  pink  near  a  tiled  roof.  And 
remember  especially,  in  Pacific  Coast 
planting,  to  avoid  the  so-called  Hardy 
Rambler  Climbers  such  as  Dorothy  Per- 
kins and  Crimson  Rambler;  they  all  mil- 
dew and  their  place  is  far  better  filled 
by  a  careful  choice  from  the  hundreds 
of  finer  ever-blooming  sorts  that  grow 
to  perfection  in  our  coastal  climate. 

Here  are  a  few  suggestions  for  the 
best  climbing  roses  for  various  purposes 
and  for  Pacific  Coast  planting;  the  colors 
you  can  readily  find  in  a  catalogue.  As 
rank  growing  sorts  that  will,  in  time, 
cover  a  whole  house  roof  and  all;  Silver 
Moon,  Belle  of  Portugal  and  the  old 
Fortune's  Double  Yellow  which  also 
goes  by  the  names  of  Beauty  of  Glazen- 
wood,  Gold  of  Ophir  and  San  Raphael 
rose.  These,  it  is  true,  are  not  ever- 
bloomers  but  they  are  prodigiously 
strong  growers.  Varieties  not  quite  so 
strong  but  that  will  cover  a  space  12  to 
20  feet  high  are  Mermaid,  which  is  ever- 
green at  the  coast,  Climbing  Louise 
j  Catherine  Breslau,  Climbing  Golden 
Emblem,  Liberty;  the  climbing  noisettes 
Reve  D'Or,  Mad.  Alfred  Carrier  and 
Lamarque,  and  Climbing  Richmond; 
and  all  of  these  are  everblooming. 
Climbers  a  little  less  rank  are  Phyllis 
Bide,  many-branched,  with  clusters  of 
the  daintiest  rose-gold  flowers  all  season 
long;  Climbing  Cecile  Brunner,  Climb- 
ing Los  Angeles,  Climbing  Hoosier 
Beauty,  Climbing  Los  Angeles,  Climbing 
Mad.    Edouard   Herriot   and   Climbing 


Sunstar;  Paul's  Scarlet,  which  blooms 
almost  continuously  in  many  parts  of 
California;  and  Jacotte.  For  low  fences 
and  walls  many  of  the  more  modest 
climbing  roses  are  well  suited  as  well  as 
Mermaid  previously  referred  to. 

More  and  more  we  are  coming  to 
recognize  the  great  value  of  the  species 
or  wild  roses,  gathered  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  for  shrub,  hedge  and  land- 
scape planting  under  our  Pacific  Coast 
conditions.  They  blend  ideally  with  na- 
tive planting  and  many  of  them  adapt 
themselves  quickly  to  our  summer 
drought  conditions.  They  possess  a 
charm  all  their  own;  single  and  semi- 
double  flowers  in  white  or  pink  or  red 
or  yellow  and  many  with  ornate,  fern- 
like foliage.  In  the  fall  and  winter  many 
of  them  are  covered  with  attractive  red 
fruits  that  vary  greatly  in  size,  color 
and  shape;  and  some  have  deliciously 
scented  foliage.    Among  the  best  kinds 
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are  the  old-fashioned  Hanson's  Yellow, 
Austrian  Copper  with  her  intense  cop- 
per-red single  flowers,  the  old  Mom 
roses,  white,  pink  and  red;  the  fragrant- 
leaved  Eglantine  (R.  rubiginosa);  the 
lovely  old  white  rose  Madame  I'lantii-r; 
our  adopted  "Rose  of  the  Padres."  (he 
Castilian  rose,  (R.  dam  as  cert  a);  and  these 
species  roses  from  other  continents;  R. 
bracteata,  (which  is  evergreen  and  the 
mother  of  Mermaid),  R.  Moyesii,  with 
large  blood-red  single  flowers,  R.  soulie- 
ana,  and  R.  H'illmottiae  with  its  enor- 
mous pear-shaped  fruits. 

The  real  thrill  in  growing  any  flower 
is  in  understanding  it  and  this  is  doubly 
so  with  the  Rose  when  you  learn  to 
appreciate  her  many  useful  purposes.  In 
her  many  forms  she  offers  us  always  one 
best  variety  for  what  we  need;  our  meas- 
ure of  rose  success  will  come  as  much 
fromunderstandingtheQueen  of  Flowers 
as  from  any  other  cause. 


New  Roses  You  Will  Like 

(Especially  Suited  to  the  Pacific  Coast) 

AUTUMN:  The  intense  richness  of  color  is  the  most  noticeable  characteristic  of  this  new 
rose,  for  the  colors  are  reminiscent  of  the  most  glorious  autumnal  foliage  with  varying  shades 
of  burnt  orange,  russet-brown,  all  overlaid  on  a  background  of  rich  yellow.  It  is  probably  the 
most  highly  colored  rose  yet  introduced,  and  the  fragrancejs  just  as  intense  as  the  color. 

BILLY  BOILER:  Many  new  roses  have  been  introduced  recently  from  Australia.  One  of 
them  is  this  splendid  new  red  rose  which  is  a  little  different  from  most  bush  roses  in  that  it 
sends  up  long  canes  to  a  height  of  four  or  five  feet,  and  on  each  one  of  these  r?nnS  js  a  graceful 
scarlet  flower  of  large  size.  They  are  not  very  full,  but  this  rather  graceful  open  flower  is  one 
that  is  preferred  by  many  people  in  a  red  rose,  and  this  particular  variety  keeps  a  long  time 
either  on  the  bush  or  when  cut,  and  the  color  does  not  fade  in  the  hot  sun.  They  are  also 
intensely  fragrant. 

GOLDEN  DAWN:  Golden  Dawn  is  another  new  Australian  Rose  with  a  very  apt  name, 
the  flowers  being  rich  sunflower  yellow,  the  petals  frequently  cut  and  laciniated  in  a  very 
unusual  way,  and  in  most  seasons  of  the  year,  particularly  in  autumn,  the  outside  of  the  petals 
are  heavily  flushed  with  a  rich  red. 

E.  G.  HILL:  This  rose  is  a  most  satisfactory  bloomer  for  the  big  strong  bush  is  full  at 
all  times  with  long  stemmed  flowers  which  do  not  have  the  same  graceful  buds  as  some  of  the 
other  reds  but  which  can  always  be  depended  upon  to  produce  magnificent  flowers.  The  rich 
crimson  color  does  not  turn  blue,  and  the  flowers  keep  a  long  time. 

CHAS.  P.  KILHAM:  For  a  long  time  Mme.  Edouard  Herriot  has  been  the  favorite 
copper  colored  rose,  and  it  is  still  good,  but  Chas.  P.  Kilham  has  all  of  the  good  qualities  of 
Herriot  and  has  eliminated  most  of  the  poor  qualities  of  that  variety.  The  color  varies  a  good 
deal  as  it  does  with  Herriot,  which  is  sometimes  copper-pink  and  sometimes  orange-pink,  but 
no  matter  what  the  color  it  is  always  lovely. 

PORTADOWN  IVORY:  Many  people  do  not  care  for  white  roses,  but  Caledonia  and 
Portadown  Ivory  are  two  new  kinds  which  have  made  most  people  who  have  seen  them  quite 
enthusiastic.  They  each  have  beautiful  long  buds  and  are  both  quite  fragrant.  Caledonia  is 
pure  white  while  Portadown  Ivory  tends  to  an  ivory-cream.  Both  of  them  have  extremely 
beautiful  buds. 

McGREDY'S  SCARLET:  The  color  is  dark,  glowing  rose  rather  than  scarlet.  A  rea 
find  among  the  new  roses.  Buds  are  extra  long,  pointed  and  borne  on  long  stems.  Open  blooms 
are  quite  fragrant,  large  and  sufficiently  double. 

FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT:      Broad,  thick  petals,  flame  and  yellow. 

MRS.  PIERRE  S.  DUPONT  Buds  arc  small  but  exquisitely  formed  and  of  a  dark 
orange-yellow  that  holds  well.  Bushes  are  compact  with  dark  green,  glossy,  mildew-tree  foliage. 
A  most  satisfactory  variety  and  one  that  has  won  many  gold  medals. 

MRS.  SAM  McGREDY:  Here  is  a  rose  that  will  rank  in  popularity  with  Talisman  and 
President  Herbert  Hoover.  It  combines  exceptionally  fine  form  with  brilliant  coloring  and 
clean,  healthy  foliage.  Buds  are  produced  singly  on  strong,  slender  stems.  The  color  is  a  glowing 
combination  of  red,  copper  and  orange  changing  to  warm  pink  with  gold  suffusion  as  the  flower 
ages. 

ROSELLA  SWEET:  The  sweet-briar  fracrance  of  this  lovely  rose  is  very  distinctive. 
The  graceful  ovoid  buds  open  to  large,  moderately  double  flowers  of  brilliant  coppery  shades 
with  salmon  pink  suffusion. 
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TRADEMARK    REGISTERED, 


These  recipes  are  designed  to  be  clipped  and 
mounted  on  cards  for  your  recipe  file,  or  they 
may   be  pasted  in  your   cooking  scrap   book 

Orange  Cream  Ice- Box  Cake 

.  {Illustrated  on  these  pages) 


34  teaspoonful  of  granulated  gelatine 
3  teaspoonfuls  of  cold  water 
1  tall  ran  of  evaporated  milk 
Lady  fingers  or  sponge  cake 


1  cupful  of  orange  juice 
3  tablespoonfuls  of  lemon  juice 
%  cupful  of  sugar 

2  tablespoonfuls  of  grated  orange  rind 
1 2  cupful  of  chopped  walnuts 

Mix  the  first  five  ingredients  together,  and 
chill  thoroughly  in  the  refrigerator.  Soak  the 
gelatine  in  the  cold  water  while  you  scald  the 
evaporated  milk  in  a  double  boiler.  Add  the 
soaked  gelatine  to  the  hot  milk,  and  stir  until 
thoroughly  dissolved.  Chill  (by  replacing  the 
hot  water  in  lower  part  of  double  boiler  with 
ice  water),  and  when  very  cold,  beat  with  a 
rotary  beater  until  stiff  like  whipped  cream. 
Fold  in  the  fruit  juice  mixture.    Arrange  a 

layer  of  lady  fingers  or  sliced  sponge  cake  in  the  bottom  of  a  mold,  cover 
with  a  layer  of  the  orange  cream,  add  another  layer  of  lady  fingers,  and 
continue  thus  until  the  mold  is  filled  or  the  materials  used.  Let  stand 
in  the  refrigerator  for  12  hours  or  longer,  then  turn  out,  decorate,  and  serve 
in  slices  with  a  topping  of  whipped  cream  if  desired.  A  spring-form  pan 
is  excellent  to  use  for  this  dessert.  Delicious. — Mrs.  D.  T.,  San  Marcos, 
California. 


A  SMART  DINNER  FOR  GUESTS 

Crown  Roast  of  Lamb 

Browned  Potatoes 

Buttered  Peas    served  in  center  of 

roast) 

Sections  of  Baked  Oranges 

(arranged  around  roast) 

Hot  Bran  Rolls 

Ripe  Olives     Celery  Strips 

'Orange  Cream  Ice  Box  Cake 

Coffee 


Holiday  Salad 


Canned  or  fresh  cooked  beets 

Sweet  pickles 

Celerv 


SUNDAY  NIGHT  SUPPER 

'Holiday  Salad 

Hot  Biscuits  or  Buttered  Toast 

Chocolate  Layer  Cake 

Coffee 


Hard-cooked  eggs 

Mayonnaise 

Thousand  Island  Dressing 

Chop  the  beets  and  pickles  fine,  using  half 
as  much  pickle  as  beets.  Mix,  and  put  into  the 
refrigerator  to  chill  for  2  or  3  hours.  The  beets 
will  absorb  the  flavor  of  the  pickles  in  this 
time.  Dice  the  celery  and  chop  the  eggs,  using 
equal  parts  of  each.  (Measures  need  not  be 
accurate,  of  course.)  Chill.  When  ready  to  serve,  mix  all  the  ingredients, 
add  mayonnaise  to  moisten,  mixing  lightly;  see  that  the  mixture  is  well 
seasoned.  Pile  lightly  on  lettuce  on  individual  plates,  and  top  with 
Thousand  Island  dressing.  This  makes  a  delicious  Sunday  night  supper 
with  hot  biscuits  or  buttered  toast  and  coffee,  or  in  small  portions  it 
may  be  served  at  a  not-too-hearty  dinner.  If  a  red  and  green  salad  \± 
desired,  mix  all  ingredients  together  and  chill  for  3  or  4  hours,  the  eggs 
and  celery  becoming  red  in  this  time. — I.  W.,  Salem,  Oregon. 

Crystallized  Cranberries 

4  cupfuls  of  cranberries  2  cupfuls  of  boiling  water 

3  cupfuls  of  sugar 
Pick  over  and  wash  the  cranberries,  mix 
with  sugar  and  water  in  a  large  saucepan  or 
casserole,  and  stir  well  until  sugar  is  dissolved. 
Put  into  a  medium  oven  (350  degrees)  and 
bake  for  one  hour  after  the  mixture  has  begun 
to  boil.  Be  sure  the  saucepan  is  large  enough 
so  that  the  berries  will  not  boil  over,  and  be 
sure  also  that  the  cover  of  the  pan  has  not  a 
wooden  handle  that  will  burn.  These  cran- 
berries can  be  prepared  early  in  the  holiday 
season  and  sealed  in  jars.  They  will  keep 
indefinitely. — Mrs.  G.  P.,  Alhambra,  California. 


CHRISTMAS  DAY  DINNER 

Fish  Cocktail  Celery  Curls 

Olives  Radishes 

Good  Luck  Salad 

(Avocado.  Orange  and  Grapefruit 

Roast  Turkey  and  Dressing 

•Crystallized  Cranberries 

Mashed  Potatoes  Gravy 

Green  Peas  and  Carrots 

Biscuits  or  Wholewheat  Bread 

Plum  Pudding  with  Hard  Sauce 

or 

Mince  Pie  with  Cheese 

Coffee  Candies  Nuts 
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Will  you  share  your  favorite  recipes  with  other  Sunset 
readers?  $i  is  paid  for  every  recipe  published.  Address 
Genevieve  A.  Callahan,  Sunset  Magazine,  San  Francisco 

Red  Apples  with  Mincemeat 


FOR  A  SUPPER 
DURING  CHRISTMAS  WEEK 

Pork  Sausage  Baked  Potatoes 

'Red  Apples  with  Mincemeat 

Head  Lettuce  with 

Chiffonade  Dressing 

Rye  Bread 

Small  Chocolate  Cakes 

Tea  or  Coffee 


These  apples  make  a  very  effective  garnish 
for  the  Christmas  turkey  or  other  meat,  ar- 
ranging them  around  the  roast  alternately 
with  generous  sprigs  of  parsley.  To  prepare 
them,  peel  and  core  apples,  allowing  one  apple 
for  each  two  persons  to  be  served.  Sticking 
the  paring  knife  into  the  apple  at  the  center 
of  one  side,  make  a  diagonal  cut  upward  about 
24  inch  long;  next  make  a  similar  cut  downward,  and  continue  all  around 
the  apple.  Pull  apart,  and  the  halves  will  be  in  points  like  a  crown.  Have 
ready  in  a  wide-bottomed  kettle  or  pan  a  thin  sugar-and-water  syrup, 
colored  a  pretty  shade  of  red  with  vegetable  coloring.  Put  the  apples 
into  this  and  let  cook  gently  until  tender  without  losing  their  shape. 
Place  in  a  baking  pan,  or  in  muffin  tins  if  very  soft,  stuff  with  mincemeat, 
and  put  into  the  refrigerator  until  ready  to  heat  in  the  oven  just  before 
serving.  Bake  about  15  to  20  minutes  in  a  moderate  oven  (375  degrees). 
— Mrs.  J.  E.  C,  Chowchilla,  California. 

Cheese  Scrappi 

Something  different  for  lunch  is  this  excellent  dish.     It  requires: 


2  cupfuls  of  milk 
1  tablespoonful  of  cornstarch 
Yi  cupful  of  grated  or  chopped 
American  cheese 


4  or  more  green  onions,  chopped  fine 
Y%  teaspoonful  of  paprika 
Y%  teaspoonful  of  curry  powder 
Buttered  toast 


A  DIFFERENT  LUNCH 

'Cheese  Scrappi 
Head  Lettuce  with  French  Dressing 

Fruit  Gelatine  Dessert 
Tea 


Scald  the  milk  in  a  double  boiler,  and  add 
:he  cornstarch  mixed  with  a  little  cold  milk  or 
Arater.  Stir  until  it  thickens,  then  add  the 
grated  or  chopped  cheese,  the  chopped  onions, 
md  seasonings.  (Include  a  little  of  the  green 
Dnion  tops  when  chopping  them.)  Heat  thor- 
oughly, pour  over  hot  buttered  toast,  and  serve. — Mrs.  E.  W.,  Raymond, 
Washington. 

Bacon  and  Avocado  Sandwich 


Make  a  club  sandwich,  using  crisp  bacon  in 
me  layer,  and  lettuce  covered  with  a  thick 
ayer  of  mashed  avocado  in  the  other.  Simply 
alt  the  avocado  to  taste,  and  add  a  little  may- 
mnaise  or  lemon  juice  if  desired.  The  bacon 
>ind  avocado  seem   to   be   born   affinities  in 

lavor.    Toasted  wholewheat  bread  is  especially  good  for  this  sandwich. 
— E.  F.  C,  La  Mesa,  California. 


A  HEARTY  LUNCH 

A  Mixed  Vegetable  Salad 

'Bacon  and  Avocado  Sandwich 

Baked  Custard 

Tea 


Black  Mountain 


First, 


This  dusky  steamed  dessert  is  easily  made  and  is  ever  so  good, 
ift  together  Add 

\Yi  cupfuls  of  sifted  flour  1  cupful  of  cooked  prunes,  pitted  and 

l/2  cupful  of  sugar  quartered 

yi  cupful  of  ground  chocolate  1  egg,  well  beaten 

3  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder  y  cupful  of  milk 

Yz  teaspoonful  of  salt  2  tablespoonfuls  of  melted  shortening 

Mix  well,  pour  into  a  well-oiled  pudding 
nold,  and  steam  \x/2  hours  over  boiling  water. 
Ierve  hot  with  chocolate  sauce,  garnishing  the 
adding  with  cooked  prunes  which  have  been 
tuffed  with  walnut  kernels,  and  with  maras- 
hino  cherries  if  desired. — Mrs.  C.  E.  E., 
leattle,  Washington. 


A  BLACK  MOUNTAIN  DINNER 

Spanish  Spaghetti     Dressed  Lettuce 

Toasted  French  Bread 

'Black  Mountain 

Coffee 


Fold  i*v  jg-ai.Tr  juice  irv.vy-tu.t-e  <v 


Arrange  layer  oFladyfinriens  m  *>ao~-~-  ' 


Add   laygr  of  orajyje  cr<i&xrx**Qe.pea.\'u 


Chili  fei::r>jeTveJ\ouj-^  v*\.  refrigerator  ~ 


Torn.  o^A  &t\A.  Serve  xtv  Sl\fjs$  -v 
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lOO  Pieces 

of  Delicious 

(^kristmas 

Candy 
cents 


for34( 


J*^  -      ^^  < 

VvHY  not  have  a  good  old-fashioned 
family  candy-making  party?  The 
children  will  love  it.  So  will  you.  34c 
pays  for  all  the  ingredients — includ- 
ing Knox  Sparkling  Gelatine.  This 
candy  is  so  good  you'll  be  happy  to 
get  it  or  give  it  as  a  gift.  It's  pure, 
too  —  and  even  people  on  reducing 
diets  needn't  be  afraid  to  eat  a  lot. 

"Novel  Candy  Box  Tattern . .  .  FREE! 

Just  send  the  coupon  below  and  we  will 
mail  you  the  pattern  for  a  home-made 
candy  box  that  you  can  make  and  deco- 
rate in  any  quantities  yourself.  And  with 
the  pattern  we  will  send  you  a  dozen  new 
ideas  for  contribution  to  holiday  happi- 
ness. Just  send  in  the  coupon,  and  order  a 
package  of  Knox  Sparkling  Gelatine  today. 

Knox  Dainties 

4  level  tablespoonfuls  Knox  Sparkling  Gelatine 
i  cup  cold  water  Red  and   green   coloring 

\x/l  cups  boiling  (paste  or  liquid) 

water  Yi     teaspoonful     pepper- 

4  cups  sugar  mint  extract 

I  teaspoonful  cinnamon  extract 
Soak  gelatine  in  cold  water  about  five  minutes.  Heat 
sugar  and  boiling  water  to  boiling  point,  add  softened 
gelatine  and  boil  slowly  for  fifteen  minutes.  Remove 
from  fire  and  divide  into  two  equal  parts.  Color  one 
part  a  delicate  red  and  flavor  it  with  the  extract  of  cin- 
namon; color  the  other  part  a  delicate  green  and  flavor 
with  the  extract  of  peppermint.  Pour  candy  into  two 
loaf  pans,  which  have  been  rinsed  in  cold  water,  and 
put  in  a  cool  place  (not  a  refrigerator)  allowing  candy 
to  thicken  for  at  least  twelve  hours.  With  a  wet  sharp 
knife  loosen  about  edges  of  pan  and  turn  out.  Cut 
into  cubes  and  roll  in  powdered  sugar. 
NOTE — If  lemon  flavor  is  desired,  add  three  table- 
spoonfuls  lemon  juice  and  two  teaspoonfuls  lemon  ex- 
tract to  one  part  of  the  candy  and  leave  it  uncolored. 
Recipe  makes  about  200  pieces  of  candy  which  weighs 
about  234  pounds  and  costs  about  34c. 

KNOX*  tile 
Tgo/GEL-ATINE 

Knox  Gelatine,  144  Knox  Ave., 

Johnstown,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  FREE  the  pattern 
for  the  Candy  Box  .  .  .  and  the  special 
recipes  for  a  new-fashioned  Plum 
Pudding  and   other  Holiday  Dishes. 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY STATE 


Christmas  Dinner  in  the 
Traditional  Manner 

By  Bertha  E.  Shapleigh 


"Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year 

And  when  it  comes,  it  brings  good  cheer." 

'^TOT  a  small  part  of  the  "good  cheer" 
-*-  ^   is  the  Christmas  dinner! 

The  dinner  of  today  is  quite  different 
from  the  modest  dishes  which  the  pagans 
offered  to  their  gods  at  this  time. 
Thousands  of  years  ago,  they  made  a 
special  offering  after  each  harvest  to  the 
god  who  had  given  them  the  fruits  of 
their  labor,  and  asked  that  the  coming 
year  be  prosperous.  The  time  chosen 
was  the  Winter  Solstice,  and  on  the 
longest  night  they  burned  the  largest 
and  best  log,  and  offered  gifts  of  cake 
and  wine  to  their  gods  and  to  each  other. 
When  the  early  Christian  Church  made 
converts  of  these  pagans  to  Christianity, 
they  realized  that  the  people  would  not 
give  up  their  old  feast  days  without  a 
struggle.  What  better  than  to  use  this 
day  of  gifts  as  a  feast  day  to  God  in  » 
thanks  for  His  Great  Gift — Jesus  Christ? 

A  special  mass  was  said  and  it  was 
called  Christ-mass,  which  eventually 
became  the  name  Christmas.  Other 
names  are  given  to  this  day  of  feasting. 

The  Christmas  dinner  varies  in 
different  countries  just  as  it  does  in 
different  parts  of  this  country.  But  two 
dishes  seem  to  belong  to  Christmas,  the 
goose  and  plum  pudding.  England  and 
Germany  have  given  us  the  greater 
numbers  of  recipes  for  these  dishes. 

I  know  of  no  better  description  of  the 
Christmas  dinner  in  the  average  family 
than  the  one  Dickens  gives  in  the 
"Christmas  Carol"  as  he  describes  that 
feast  at  the  home  of  Bob  Cratchit. 

"Such  a  bustle  ensued  that  you  might 
have  thought  a  goose  the  rarest  of  all 
birds — and  in  truth  it  was  something 
very  like  it  in  that  house. 

".  .  .  Mrs.  Cratchit  made  the  gravy 
hissing  hot;  Master  Peter  mashed  the 
potatoes  with  incredible  vigor;  Miss 
Belinda  sweetened  up  the  apple  sauce. 
...  At  last  the  dishes  were  set  on  and 
grace  was  said.  It  was  succeeded  by  a 
breathless  pause  as  Mrs.  Cratchit  .  .  . 
prepared  to  plunge  the  knife  in  the 
breast— and  when  the  long-expected 
gush  of  stuffing  issued  forth,  one  mur- 
mur of  delight  arose  all  around  the 
board.  There  never  was  such  a  goose — 
Eked  out  by  apple  sauce  and  mashed 
potatoes,  it  was  sufficient  dinner  for  the 
whole  family  .  .  .  yet  everyone  had  had 
enough  and  the  youngest  Cratchits  in 
particular  were  steeped  in  sage  and 
onion  to  the  eyebrows. 

".  .  .  Mrs. Cratchit  left  the  room  alone, 


too  nervous  to  bear  witnesses,  to  take 
the  pudding  up  and  bring  it  in.  Hallo! 
A  great  deal  of  steam!  The  pudding 
was  out  of  the  copper!  A  smell  like 
a  washing  day!  That  was  the  cloth.  A 
smell  like  an  eating  house,  and  a  pastry 
cook's  next  door  to  that.  That  was  the 
pudding.  In  half  a  minute  Mrs.  Cratchit 
entered,  flushed,  but  smiling  proudly— 
with  the  pudding  like  a  speckled  cannon 
ball,  so  hard  and  firm,  blazing  in  half 
a  quartern  of  ignited  brandy,  and  be- 
dight  with  Christmas  holly  stuck  into 
the  top." 

In  that  wonderful  description  we  have 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  roast  goose. 
"Sage  and  onions"  in  the  stuffing,  and 
always  something  tart,  usually  apple 
sauce,  to  serve  with  it. 

Both  England  and  Germany  thought 
highly  of  the  goose.  The  best  one  was  a 
"stubble  goose"  which  was  just  right 
about  September  20,  and  was  always 
served  at  Michaelmas,  but  a  goose  was 
not  too  old  to  serve  at  Christmas,  if 
well  roasted.  In  Germany  the  stuffing 
for  the  goose  was  as  follows: 

Roast  Goose 

(An  old  German  recipe  but  still  used) 
"Rub  the  goose  over  night  with  salt, 
pepper,  sage,  thyme  and  sweet  mar- 
joram, inside  and  out;  in  the  morning 
prepare  the  dressing  as  follows:  A  large 
handful  of  stoned  raisins,  and  Zante  cur- 
rants, to  bread  crumbs,  a  couple  of  sour 
apples  chopped  fine,  and  one  mealy 
potato,  with  butter  mixed  in,  and  all 
well  rolled  together;  but  put  no  spices 
in  the  dressing.  For  the  gravy,  boil  the 
giblets  in  a  little  water  and  mash  the 
liver  in  a  spoonful  of  flour,  chop  the 
gizzard,  stir  these  in  the  liquid  they 
were  boiled  in,  add  it  to  the  gravy  in  the 
dripping-pan,  sprinkle  in  a  little  thyme 
sage  and  sweet  marjoram,  and  it  is  done. 
Serve  the  gravy  separately.  Garnish 
the  goose  with  sliced  lemons,  and  a  fe^ 
sprigs  of  green  parsley." 

Roast  Goose 
(Old  English  Recipe) 
"When  a  goose  is  well  singed,  picked, 
and  cleaned  make  the  stuffing  with  about 
two  ounces  of  onion,  and  half  as  much 
green  sage,  chop  rhem  very  fine,  adding 
four  ounces,  i.  e.,  about  a  large  breakfast 
cupful  of  stale  bread  crumbs,  a  bit  o! 
butter  about  as  big  as  a  walnut,  and  i 
very  little  pepper  and  salt,  the  yolk  ol 
an  egg  or  two,  and  incorporating  th< 
whole  well  together,  stuff  the  goose 
do  not  quite  fill  it,  but  leave  a  little  room 
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"or  the  stuffing  to  swell.  From  an  hour 
ind  a  half  to  an  hour  and  three-quarters 
vill  roast  a  fine  full-grown  goose.  Send 
jp  gravy  and  apple  sauce  with  it." 

Stuffing  for  Goose 

(Modern) 

a  large  onions  2  tart  apples 

2  tablespoonfuls  of  butter 

2  cupfuls  of  bread  crumbs  (soft  stale  crumbs) 

i  tablespoonful  of  fine  cut  sage     Salt  and  pepper 

2  egg  yolks 

Chop  the  onions  and  apples,  but  not 
too  small,  and  cook  them  in  the  butter 
■or  five  minutes,  being  careful  not  to 
orown  them.  Stir  in  the  bread  crumbs, 
ind  add  sage,  salt  and  pepper.  Beat  egg 
/oiks  slightly,  add,  and  when  the  whole 
mixture  is  well  blended,  stuff  the  goose. 

Some  cooks  boil  the  liver  and  heart, 
and  chop  them  fine,  adding  to  the  stuff- 
ing as  just  given;  the  liquid  in  which 
they  are  cooked  may  be  added  also — 
that  is,  a  little  of  it,  to  moisten  the 
>read.  Seme  cooks  prefer  to  add  the 
chopped  giblets  to  the  gravy. 

A  goose  should  be  thoroughly  washed 
inside  and  out,  and  then  dried.  When 
dry  rub  salt,  pepper  and  a  little  sage  on 
the  inside. 

If  a  large  quantity  of  fat  comes  out 
while  roasting,  it  is  well  to  pour  some 
}f  it  off,  so  that  the  gravy  may  be  more 
asily  made. 

A  goose  requires  from  one  and  one 
lalf  to  two  hours  for  roasting. 

Small,  whole  baked  apples  are  a  good 
garnish  for  the  goose,  being  placed 
around  the  goose  on  the  platter  when 
served. 

The  plum  pudding  has  a  long  history. 
t  is  probably  of  Teutonic  origin.  In 
Germany  it  was  called  "plum-squash," 
a  porridge  with  the  juice  of  fresh  plums 
added.  The  "big  duff"  of  Saxony  was 
similar,  but  was  boiled  in  a  cloth  and 
later  in  England  was  cooked  with  plums, 
and  this  gradually  became  "plum  pud- 
ding." Now  the  plums  are  raisins.  For 
the  coarse  groats,  flour  has  been  substi- 
tuted and  suet  added. 
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"When  good  King  Arthur  ruled  this  land 
He  was  a  goodly  king. 
He  stole  three  pecks  of  barley-meal, 
To  make  a  bread-pudding. 

A  bag  pudding  the  king  did  make, 
And  stuffed  it  well  with  plums, 
And  in  it  put  great  lumps  of  fat, 
As  big  as  my  two  thumbs. 

The  King  and  Queen  did  eat  thereof, 
And  noblemen  beside, 
And  what  they  could  not  eat  that  night, 
The  Queen,  next  morning,  fried." 

Following  is  an  old  recipe  for 
English  Plum  Pudding 

"Half  a  pound  of  beef  suet,  half  a 
pound  of  raisins,  half  a  pound  of  dried 
currants,  one  cup  of  sour  milk,  two 
thirds  teaspoon  of  saleratus,  two  eggs, 


fjft  HOLIDAY  TREATS 
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tb  ntafte  witfi  CALUMET'S  DOUBLE-ACTION 


Here's  a  page  of  fascinating  holiday  ideas, 
with  the  compliments  of  Calumet. 

And  here  is  Calumet's  promise  to  you 
.  .  .  you'll  have  glorious  success  with  these 
recipes  even  if  you're  just  a  baking  begin- 
ner!  Your  quaint-shaped  Christmas  Cookies 
will  be  crisp,  yet  tender.  Your  gay  little 
frosted  Jewel  Cup  Cakes  will  be  mere  whiffs 
of  airy  lightness.  Your  luscious  Castle  Fruit 
Cake  will  be  velvety  and  fine. 

It's  Calumet's  scientifically  balanced 
Double-Action  that  brings  this  superlative 
success  to  all  baking.  The  first  action  begins 
in  the  mixing  bowl.  But  the  second  action 
is  released  only  by  the  heat  of  the  oven  .  .  . 
then  it  holds  the  batter  high  and  light  all 
through  the  baking. 

Calumet  saves  money,  too.  It's  moderate 
in  cost  and  you  use  less.  The  standard 
Calumet  proportion  is  only  one  level  tea- 
spoon to  a  cup  of  sifted  flour. 

Get  a  can  of  Calumet  to-day — try  this 
thrifty  Calumet  fruit  cake  recipe. 

And  send  for  the  wonderful  Calumet 
Baking  Book.  Calumet  Cup  Cakes,  with 
assorted  frostings,  give  you  Jewel  Cup 
Cakes — a  little  imaginative  decorating 
turns  Calumet  Sugar  Cookies  and  Choco- 
late Cream  Wafers  into  Christmas  Cookies. 
Mail  the  coupon  to-day! 

CALUMET 

The  double-acting 

baking  powder 

A  PRODUCT  OF  GENERAL  FOODS 


CASTLE    FRUIT   CAKE 

2'/i  cups  sifted  Swans  Down  Cake  Flour 
2'/2  teaspoons  Calumet  Baking  Powder 
'/»  teaspoon  salt 

2  tablespoons  lemon  juice 
Grated  rind  of  1  lemon 

1  cup  butter 
1  cup  sugar 

3  eggs,  well  beaten 
'/i  cup  milk 

Vz  cup  raisins,  finely  chopped 
Vi  cup  currants,  finely  chopped 
Vi  cup  candied  cherries,  finely  chopped 
Vi  cup  candied  pineapple,  finely  chopped 
Sift  flour  once,  measure,  add  baking  powder  and 
salt,    and    sift    together    three    times.     Combine 
lemon   juice  and  rind.  Cream  butter  thoroughly, 
add    sugar    gradually,  and   cream   together  until 
light  and   fluffy.    Add  eggs  and  beat    well.    Add 
lemon  juice  and  rind.  Add  flour,  alternately  with 
milk,  a  small  amount  at   a   time.    Fold   in   fruit. 
Turn  into  greased   tube  pan.  Bake  in  slow  oven 
(325°  F.)  1  hour  and  45  minutes,  or  until  done. 
(All  measurements  are  level.) 


FREE! 


CALUMET    BAKING    BOOK 

Mail  the  coupon  below.  Get  the 
new  Calumet  Baking  Book — 
full  of  unusual  recipes  for  cakes, 
biscuits,  muffins,  waffles,  cook- 
ies, pies  and  puddings — all 
tested  in  the  General  Foods 
Kitchens. 


S.  — 12-32 


Marion  Jane  Parker, 

c  o  General.  Foods,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Please   send     me,    free,    the    new   Calumet 
Baking  Book. 


Name- 


Street  or  R.F.D. 


City- 


State- 


(Print  name  and  address  plainly) 
This  offer  not  good  in  Canada. 
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and  that  means 
DELICIOUS! 

The  true  wheat  flavor  of 
Snow  Flakes  is  fully  pre- 
served, because  they  are  hur- 
ried oven-fresh  to  your  grocer. 

Snow  Flakes  always  have 
the  same  oven-fresh  goodness; 
everybody  knows  that;  every- 
body buys  them.  More  and 
more,  women  prefer  Snow 
Flakes  .  .  .  because  they're 
oven-fresh. 

Snow  Flakes  are  baked  for 
you  in  the  nearby  "Uneeda 
Bakers"  bakeries.  They  are 
double-sealed  in  bright-red 
cartons.  Your  grocer  will  tell 
you  they  save  you  money. 
• 

Don't  ask  for  crackers — say 

Snow 
Flakes 

—in  the  familiar  red  package 

NATIONAL   BISCUIT    COMPANY 


Uneeda 


half  a  nutmeg.  Stone  and  chop  the 
raisins;  the  suet  should  be  chopped  very 
fine.  Mix  in  sufficient  flour.  Some 
cooks  prefer  part  breadcrumbs  mixed 
with  the  flour  to  make  it  as  stiff  as  cake. 
Boil  three  hours. 

"Previous  to  boiling  your  pudding, 
soak  the  pudding  bag  thoroughly  in  hot 
water,  then  cool  it,  turn  it  inside  out, 
and  dredge  it  thickly  with  flour.  Pour 
in  your  pudding,  tie  it  up  tightly,  leav- 
ing room  for  it  to  swell,  and  put  it  in 
boiling  water;  keep  the  water  boiling  all 
the  time.  As  it  boils  down,  pour  in 
more  from  the  hot  tea-kettle." 

1  can  hear  exclamations  of  "how  in- 
definite," but  people  did  not  have  accu- 
rate recipes  a  hundred  years  ago. 
"Saleratus"  is  replaced  by  soda  now. 

Now  for  a  modern  recipe  for  "Plum 
Pudding"  taken  from  "Culinary  Echoes 
from  Dixie"  by  Kate  Brew  Vaughn. 

Plum  Pudding 

2  cupfuls  of  raisins  2  cupfuls  of  currants 

i  cupful  of  citron,  cut  fine 

i  cupful  of  flour  4  cupfuls  of  bread  crumbs 

6  eggs  I  cupful  of  sugar 

I  cupful  of  milk  I  teaspoonful  of  soda 

I  teaspoonful  of  nutmeg 

i  teaspoonful  of  cinnamon 

i  cupful  (2  cubes)  of  butter,  melted 

2  pieces  of  crystallized  ginger 

Wash  the  currants  and  raisins,  cut 
up  the  citron  and  mix  all  the  fruit  with 
the  flour  and  bread  crumbs.  Beat  the 
eggs,  add  the  sugar,  milk,  soda  and 
seasonings.  Combine  mixtures  and 
pour  in  the  butter,  melted.  Turn  into 
buttered  tins,  cover,  place  in  kettle  of 
boiling  water,  and  boil  4  hours. 

Sauce  for  Plum  Pudding 

}4  cupful  of  butter   I  cupful  of  light  brown  sugar 

yi  teaspoonful  of  vanilla 

3  tablespoonfuls  of  rum  flavoring 

(may  be  omitted) 

]/i  cupful  of  cream  beaten  until  stiff 

Cream  the  butter,  add  sugar  gradu- 
ally, and  beat  until  creamy,  add  a  few 
grains  of  salt,  the  vanilla  and  flavoring. 
Just  before  serving  whip  in  the  beaten 
cream. 

The  following  suggestions  are  im- 
portant. If  the  pudding  mixture  is 
boiled  in  a  cloth,  be  sure  that  the  water 
is  rapidly  boiling  when  the  cloth  con- 
taining the  pudding  goes  in.  Keep  the 
water  at  the  boiling  point  during  the 
time  of  cooking,  and  replace  water  when 
necessary  by  water  which  is  boiling. 
The  same  holds  good  if  molds  are 
plunged  into  water,  or  cooked  over  water 
— the  water  must  be  boiling. 

It    has    always    been    customary    in 
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to  use  Christmas  wrapping  papers 
for  lining  bureau  drawers. 


WASHINGTON 

WOULDN'T  CROSS  THE  DELAWARE  NOW 

He'd  resort  to  strategy... "sweet  strategy"  at 
that!  There  would  be  Martha  on  the  Jersey 
shore  with  a  box  of  her  famous  Martha  Wash- 
ington Candies. . .  there  would  be  the  Hessians, 
with  nothing  but  a  mere  river  keeping  them 
from  a  delectable  treat  . . .  and  who  wouldn't 
swim  a  stream  for  these  "Gift  of  the  Cods 
Confections." 

If  you  think  you  wouldn't,  you  haven't  tasted 

Martha  Washington  Do  Lux*  Assorted  Chocolatoi 
available  at  $|  per  pound 

There  is  probably  a  Martha  Washington  dealer  In  your 

town.  If  your  own  dealer  is  not  an  Agent  write 

us  for  the  one  nearest  you. 

9  Christmas  g>ugjjtStion 

Puzzled  about  your  out-of-town  giving?  A  dollar 
bill,  your  card  and  mailing  instructions,  sent 
to  us,  will  solve  it.  Anyone  on  your  list  will  wel- 
come a  pound  of  our  De  Luxe  Assortment,  in 
the  beautiful  gold-foiled  box.  Should  you  prefer, 
specify  De  Luxe  Fruits  and  Nuts,  or  De  Luxe 
Chews  in  Chocolate. 


ttlartha  Washington 
Candies 

5630  GEARY  STREET  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 

294  Stores  and  10  Studio  Kitchens  in  "Martha- 
Woshington-Lond"to  make  Life's  Pathway  sweeter. 


Christmas  Greens  are 
easily  hung  with 

Moore  Push-Pins 

AND 

Push-less  Hangers 

Ideal  for  the  home,  school,  club  or  store 

IOC.  PaCkCtS  Everywhere 
MOORE  PUSH-PIN  CO..  Philadelphia 

Direct  from  Haley's 

Farm  •  •  Prepaid  to  yon 

•  You  will  enjoy  HALEY'S  CHICKEN. 
Eight  delicious  specialties,  from  choice  selected 
fowls.  Delicious,  appetizing,  unusual.  You'll 
always  want  Haley's  chicken  on  your  pantry 
shelf.  Prepared  on  the  Haley  farm  in  our  mod- 
ern plant.  Packed  in  enameled  cans.  Visitors 
welcome.  Send  $1  and  pay  balance  on  delivery, 
or  send  check  for  $3.50  for  introductory  package. 
Satisfaction   guaranteed. 

12  CANS 

DELICIOUS 

CHICKEN 

$3.50 

*  Cans     Kind       Price 
-7-oz.  Boned    $1.10 


An  Ideal  Christmas  Gift 


2 — 8-oz.  Diced 
2 — 7-oz.  Broth 
1 — 7-oz.  Spread 
1 — 7-oz.  Noodles 
1 — 8-oz.  Tamales 
1 — 7-oz.  Livers 
1 — 7-oz.  Giblets 


12     Retail $300 

SPECIALTIES 

L.   B.   HALEY,    ROUTE    4    HILLSBORO,    OREGON 
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1  England  and  in  this  country  where  wine 
or  liquor  was  used,  to  pour  a  quarter  or 
half  cup  of  rum  or  brandy  over  the 
pudding  after  it  is  on  the  serving  dish 
and  then  set  fire  to  it,  and  it  went  to  the 
itable  burning.  Some  say  that  this  is  a 
j  relic  of  fire  worship  with  which  our 
; pagan  ancestors  celebrated  this  mid- 
winter festival. 

Because  many  feel  that  ice  cream  is  a 
necessity  at  a  really  fine  dinner,  many 
serve  ice  cream  on  the  hot  pudding  in- 
stead of  sauce. 

If  one  does  not  wish  to  make  plum 
pudding  because  of  limited  quarters  or 
the  amount  of  work,  excellent  plum 
pudding  can  be  purchased.  Gift  shops 
have  the  puddings  in  pretty  bowls,  with 
the  cloth  tied  over  the  bowl  ready  to  be 
reheated.  Or  the  puddings  in  cans  are 
also  very  good,  and  one  would  not  know 
but  thev  had  been  made  at  home. 
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Selecting  a  Turkev 

1.  Buy  your  turkey  from  a  reliable 
meat  man  so  that  you  will  be  sure  of  a 
fresh  young  bird  and  not  a  cold  storage 
one.  There  are  still  many  turkeys  in 
cold  storage  from  last  year,  so  the  buyer 
will  have  to  be  careful  to  select  a  fresh 
one. 

2.  See  that  the  turkey  has  a  plump 
yellow  carcass,  especially  the  breast 
should  be  well  filled  out  with  meat.  The 
breast  bone  should  be  straight.  On 
either  side  of  the  breast  and  on  either 
side  of  the  backbone  near  the  rump 
should  be  nice  layers  of  yellow  fat. 

3.  Examine  the  bird  to  see  that  it  is 
not  bruised  or  that  its  flesh  is  not  torn. 
If  the  flesh  is  torn  much  juice  will  be 
lost  in  cooking.  Examine  the  head  to 
see  that  it  is  free  from  pox  marks.  It 
is  a  law  that  poultry  must  be  sold  with 
the  head  on  as  it  protects  the  buyer  from 
purchasing  a  diseased  bird.  The  turkey 
should  be  free  from  pin  feathers — a 
prime  bird  does  not  have  pin  feathers. 

4.  A  turkey  hen  has  more  meat  and 
less  framework  or  bones  in  proportion 
to  its  size  than  a  torn.  The  hen  weighs 
about  12  pounds  and  is  ample  for  the 
average  family.  The  torn  weighs  18  or 
more  pounds  and  will  serve  a  large  group. 

5.  If  you  plan  to  kill  and  dress  your 
own  turkey  be  sure  to  feel  the  breast  of 
the  bird  to  see  that  it  is  meaty  and  well 
developed.  Usually  a  crooked  breast 
does  not  have  as  much  meat  on  it  as 
does  a  straight  breast.  Examine  the 
turkey  under  the  wing  to  see  that  there 
are  no  pin  feathers.  Take  food  away 
from  the  turkey  24  hours  before  killing; 
this  insures  an  empty  crop  and  intestines. 
The  bird  should  be  killed  several  days 
beforehand  and  should  be  dry  picked  as 
soon  as  possible  after  being  killed.  Hang 
by  feet  to  drain  the  blood  and  then  chill. 
This  is  done  by  immersing  the  bird  in 
ice  water  or  placing  overnight  in  a  room 
at  a  temperature  a  little  above  freezing. 
— Frank  C.  Diener,  Riverdale,  Calif. 


Light  Your  Home 

for 

Beauty*  Convenience^ 
Safety  and  Health 

The  public  attitude  toward  proper  lighting  shows  a  keener 
interest  and  discrimination  today  in  better  illumination.  Light 
is  becoming  a  vital  factor  in  our  domestic,  spiritual  and 
commercial  life.  This  is  easily  understood  when  we  consider 
that  light  is  one  of  the  most  basic  of  human  needs,  as  funda- 
mental as  food  and  shelter. 


Use  Shaded  Lights 


Your  optometrist  knows  the  penalty 
of  unshaded  lights  in  the  home.  He 
will  tell  you  that  the  unkindly  glare 
of  unshaded  lights  is  equally  as  harm- 
ful as  insufficient  light.  He  will  tell 
you,  too,  that  this  treacherous  glare 
causes  eyestrain  and  weakness,  which 
is  too  frequently  the  sole  cause  of 
painful  headaches,  nervousness,  irrita- 
bility and  general  inefficiency.  Don't 
imperil  your  health  through  improper 
lighting.  Be  kind  to  your  eyes  and 
nerves  —  use  shaded  lights  throughout 
your  home  for  beauty,  convenience, 
safety  and  health. 


Of  prime  importance  in 
the  home  then,  is  suffi- 
cient illumination, planned 
to  produce  eye  comfort 
and  the  conservation  of 
vision.  Of  importance  too, 
are  adequate  wiring  facili- 
ties and  capacity;  economy 
of  operation!  Builders  of 
individual  homes,  con- 
tractors and  architects  are 
invited  to  get  in  touch  with 
one  of  the  offices  of  this 
Bureau,  while  the  plans  for 
a  new  dwelling  or  building 
are  still  in  the  course  of 
preparation.  Our  represen- 
tative will  be  glad  to  explain 
the  advantages  of  modern 
lighting  and  proper  home 
electrification.  .  .  Ask  for 
your  copies  of  our  booklets 
on  Home  Lighting  and 
"Red  Seal"  Standards 
of  Electric  Wiring. 


Pacific  Coast  Electrical  Bureau 

iA  non-profit  organization  supported  by  all  branches  of  the  Industry  at  an 
advisory  bureau  to  serve  impartially  all  users  of  electricity. 


447  Sutter  Street 
San  Francisco 

M-15  Edison  Building 
Los  Angeles 

848  Roosevelt  Street 
Fresno 


Send  for   FREE  copies  of  Booklets  on  Red  Seal 

Electrical  Homes  and  Home  Lighting. 

Address  the  nearest  office  of  the  Bureau. 

SUN-DEC 


Same 


Address 
City 


ELECTRICITY 


CALIFORNIA 


COSTS      SO      LITTLE      IN 
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I'm  going  to  make 

(^kristmas 

COOKIES 


Christmas  wouldn't  be  complete 
at  our  house  without  these  fancy- 
shaped  pastries  for  each  of  the  chil- 
dren..  .and  so  I'll  be  baking  just  be- 
fore the  Holidays.  It  makes  the  day 
so  much  more  merry  and  it's  really 
no  trouble  at  all  to  make  these 
Moravian  Christmas  Cookies. 

6  cups  Globe  "A1"  Flour  %  cup  butter 

1  level  tablespoon  soda     %  cup  light  brown  sugar 

2  tablespoons  ginger     S  cups  sorghum  molasses 
1  tablespoon  cinnamon  V2  teaspoon  mace 

1  teaspoon  cloves 

Sift  the  flour,  measure  and  sift  three  times 
with  the  soda  and  spices.  Cream  the  butter 
with  the  brown  sugar,  add  the  molasses 
and  the  flour  mixture  and  mix  well.  (The 
dough  will  be  rather  soft).  Cover  with 
waxed  paper  and  keep  in  icebox  over 
night.  Roll  thin  on  floured  board  and  cut 
with  fancy  cookie  cutters.  Place  on  lightly 
greased  tins  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
(350  degrees)  for  15  to 
20  minutes.  Allow 
to  cool  on  tins  before 
removing.  Ice  with 
plain  white  icing  and 
sprinkle  with  tiny 
multicolored  candies. 


ON    THE    AIR 

Columbia  Don  Lee 
System  . . .  Tuesday  to 
Friday..  .  8:00  P.  M. 


How  I  Crystallize  Fruits 

Simplified  Directions  for 
Preparing  Extra-Good  Gifts 

By  MINNIE  B.  JENKINS 


T  TAVE  you  been  wishing  you  knew 
-*■  -*■  how  to  make  candied  or  crystal- 
lized fruits  at  home,  for  Christmas  giv- 
ing? 

I  somehow  got  started  making  fruit 
candies  myself  more  to  interest  a  little 
friend  who  was  suffering  for  a  hobby, 
than  to  furnish  an  outlet  for  any  surplus 
energy  of  my  own. 

At  first  we  packed  dried  figs,  and  very 
fine  dried  fruits  and  nuts  in  boxes.  Then 
I  attempted  the  candying  of  pineapple 
and  other  fruits.  I  followed  my  own 
original  ideas;  there  was  no  time  to  get 
any  one  else's. 

While  the  results  were  not  always  sat- 
isfactory, they  were  always  interesting, 
and  sometimes  amazingly  curious. 
Peaches,  for  instance.  If  the  fruits 
emerged  from  the  process  both  good  and 
beautiful,  they  were  used  in  the  boxes; 
if  not  up  to  my  standard,  they  were  put 
aside  for  fruit  cake. 

It  amazed  me  to  see  how  joyfully  our 
local  stores  received  these  boxes  for  their 
Christmas  trade.  Every  redwood  box 
in  which  the  candies  were  packed  carried 
also  a  sprig  from  a  redwood  tree.  And 
the  boxes  met  with  instant  success.  In 
a  few  weeks,  redwood  chests  and  boxes 
had  been  bought  to  be  sent  to  Norway, 
England,  Canada  and  Alaska,  and  to 
many  points  in  the  United  States. 

After  the  Christmas  season,  my  hus- 
band informed  me  that  our  state  uni- 
versity issues  a  bulletin  on  candied 
fruits  and  fruit  candies,  and  that  I'd 
better  send  for  it  at  once. 

So  I  sent  for  the  bulletin  and  went  to 
work,  but  met  with  lots  of  grief.  I  found 
that  just  as  each  person  has  his  own 
individual  personality,  so  each  fruit  has 
its  own  peculiarity,  that  must  be  con- 
sidered in  turning  fruit  into  a  beautiful 
candied  product.  When  experimenting, 
in  an  effort  to  shorten  the  process,  I 
found  that  the  heavy  syrup  which  a 
plum  or  a  prune  will  take  with  ease,  will 
warp  and  knot  and  shrink  up  the  texture 
of  a  peach.  When  peaches  have  done 
this  for  me,  members  of  my  family  have 
inquired,  eying  the  specimen,  "Is  this 
a  piece  of  leather,  or  what?" 

And  I  have  answered,  "No  dear,  this 
is  only  a  nice,  fat  peach  that  is  knotted 
up  with  indigestion  from  gorging  on  too 
rich  syrup." 

It  is  my  purpose  to  give  in  this  article 
only  such  recipes  for  candied  fruits  that 
may  be  easily  prepared  at  home,  leaving 
out  all  that  present  technical  difficulties. 


Candied  Pineapple 

Pineapple  is  delicious,  and  easy  to 
prepare.  Take  three  cans  of  sliced  pine- 
apple, open,  drain  off  juice,  and  put  the 
slices  of  fruit  into  wide-mouthed  glass 
fruit  jars.  Do  not  fill  the  jars  full  to  the 
top,  as  there  should  be  some  room  for 
extra  syrup. 

To  4  cupfuls  of  pineapple  juice,  add 
yi  cupful  sugar  and  yi  cupful  of  glucose 
or  corn  syrup.  Bring  to  a  boil,  and  after 
boiling  a  minute,  pour  over  the  fruit  in 
the  jars.  Cover  the  tops  of  the  jars  with 
their  lids  or  with  waxed  paper. 

The  first  time,  the  syrup  may  not 
quite  cover  the  fruit.  Each  day  for  four 
days  repeat  this  process;  drain  the  syrup 
from  the  jars,  measure,  and  to  each  4 
cupfuls  of  syrup  add  yi  cupful  of  sugar 
and  yi  cupful  of  glucose;  bring  to  boil- 
ing, and  pour  over  the  fruit  in  the  jars. 
As  the  syrup  gets  heavier,  warm  the  jars 
by  standing  them  in  a  pan  of  hot  water 
to  prevent  breakage,  before  pouring  it 
on  the  fruit.  (A  heavy,  hot  syrup  cracks 
jars  more  quickly  than  thin  syrup.) 
After  the  four  days,  skip  a  day  or  two, 
then  repeat  the  above  process;  then  skip 
more  days,  and  finally  a  week  or  more 
between  the  processes.  Eight  processes 
will  do  the  work,  after  which  the  fruit 
should  be  canned  and  stored  for  a  time, 
to  absorb  more  syrup.  If  at  any  time 
during  the  process  the  syrup  shows  signs 
of  fermenting,  sterilize  it  by  boiling,  drop 
in  the  fruit  and  boil  for  a  minute,  then 
put  the  fruit  into  clean  jars  and  proceed. 

Some  of  the  pineapple  may  be  colored 
red  and  green,  by  adding  the  fruit  color 
to  the  syrup  before  the  candying  is 
finished. 

Plums  and  Prunes 

Canned  plums  and  prunes  may  be 
candied  in  four  processes,  using  yi  cup- 
ful of  sugar  and  yi  cupful  of  corn  syrup 
to  2  cupfuls  of  juice  from  the  can,  and 
adding  the  same  measure  of  sugar  and 
syrup  each  time.  Boil  the  fruit  in  the 
syrup  one  minute  each  time. 

Dried  Prunes 

Wash  and  pit  dried  prunes,  and  put 
them  to  soak  in  weak  syrup  over  night; 
simmer  in  this  syrup  one  hour  the  next 
day.  Drain,  add  enough  sugar  and  corn 
syrup  for  a  very  heavy  syrup.  Simmer 
for  one  hour,  then  let  stand  over  night 
Next  day  heat  to  boiling,  drain,  dry  ofl 
the  fruit  and  stuff  with  nuts  or  with 
white  or  pink  or  green  fondant. 
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Two  Gifts  that 

RING    THE 

\_jhristmas  bell! 


A  BEAUTIFUL  gift! 
The  Eveready 
Electric  Candle  is 
made  entirely  of 
metal  .  . .  finished 
with  a  soft  luster 
that  lasts  ... 
wrought  into  an 
attractive,  modern 
design.  A  useful 
gift  too!  The  Can- 
dle lights  when 
you  pick  it  up. 
Goes  out  when 
you  put  it  down. 
You  can  also  make 
a  steady,  perma- 
nent light.  Easily 
found  in  the 
dark,  by  the 
little  radium 
dots.  (Powered  by 
two  ten  -  cent 
batteries.) 

The  Eveready  Candle  is  perfect  for 
night-tables,  nurseries,  telephone-stands, 
and  a  score  or  more  of  places.  Only 
$1.55,  without  batteries.  At  leading 
stores. 


The  Eveready  Pocket  Light.  Fascinating 
operation!  Press  the  button,  and  the 
lens  slides  forward  —  fully  illuminated ! 
This  Eveready  is  the  exact  size  for  a 
man's  vest-pocket  or  lady's 
^  handbag.    It  is  beautifully 

.^taaaaw^  finished  in  shiny  nickel 
trimmed  with  gleaming  red 
and  black  buffed  French 
enamels.  Only  85^,  with- 
out battery.  At  leading 
stores  everywhere. 


The    longest-lasting    batteries    that 

modern    science   can    make Ever- 

eadys!  Only  10tf.  For  Candles, 
Wallites,  and  Flashlights.  Put 
them   in    the   Christmas  stockings! 


EVEREADY 

WIRELESS-ELECTRIC  EIGIIT 

NATIONAL  CARBON  COMPANY,  Inc. 

General  Offices:  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Unit  of 
Union  Carbide 


and  Cjrbon 
Corporation 


Apple  Leaves 

These  are  apple  slices  cut  very  thin. 
Take  hard  red  winter  apples,  and  in 
cutting  be  sure  to  leave  a  rim  of  red  peel 
on  each  slice.  Make  a  syrup  of  2  cupfuls 
of  sugar  and  2  of  water;  add  a  little  stick 
cinnamon,  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  and  a 
few  cloves.  Drop  only  enough  apple 
slices  into  the  boiling  syrup  so  that  the 
syrup  will  cover  them  all,  and  boil  until 
the  apples  are  tender  and  done  but  not 
broken.  Drain,  and  lay  the  fruit  on 
platters  for  storage.  When  cold,  or  the 
next  day,  add  enough  sugar  to  make  the 
syrup  very  heavy,  add  more  lemon  and 
spice  if  desired,  and  boil  the  slices  again 
until  they  are  clear  and  glassy  looking. 
This  will  finish  some  varieties  of  apples, 
while  others  have  to  be  "syruped"  a 
third  time.  The  slices  can  not  be  stored 
in  the  syrup  as  the  pretty  red  of  the  peel 
will  fade.  When  finished,  drain  as  well 
as  possible  and  dip  into  granulated 
sugar.  These  thin  apple  slices  are  beau- 
tiful and  delicious,  and  will  keep  indefi- 
nitely. Drain  the  spiced  syrup  through 
a  strainer  into  jelly  glasses,  and  you  will 
have  a  jelly  that  is  simply  delicious  with 
poultry  and  meat. 

Orange  and  Lemon  Peel 

Cut  the  peel  in  strings,  and  boil  until 
soft  and  tender  (about  an  hour)  after 
which  drain  and  cook  5  minutes  in  boil- 
ing syrup  made  of  y£  cupful  of  sugar 
and  ^2  cupful  of  corn  syrup  to  3  cupfuls 
of  water.  Cook  again  each  day  until  the 
syrup  is  thick  as  thin  strained  honey. 

Grapefruit  Peel 

Cut  the  peel  in  strings  and  boil  40 
minutes.  Drain  off"  the  water  and  repeat 
3  times  or  more,  boiling  40  minutes  each 
time,  until  the  peel  is  tender  and  most 
of  bitterness  is  removed.  Make  the  first 
syrup  as  directed  above  for  oranges,  then 
add  sugar  and  corn  syrup  to  make  a 
much  heavier  syrup.  Three  syrupings 
will  finish  unless  peel  is  very  thick. 

Novelties 

Marshmallows  may  be  prepared  in  a 
great  variety  of  ways.  With  a  knife  cut 
a  slit  in  one  side,  insert  a  roasted  or 
salted  almond  or  other  nut  meat,  or  a 
sliver  of  candied  fruit.  Dip  in  white  of 
egg  beaten  stiff  with  sugar,  or  dip  in 
syrup,  and  roll  in  ground  nut  meats. 
Roll  some  in  crushed  red  or  green  rock 
candy,  some  in  cinnamon,  some  in 
macaroon  or  graham  cracker  crumbs, 
and  a  few  in  caraway  seeds. 

Now  these  candies,  packed  on  colored 
glass  salad  plates,  wrapped  in  cello- 
phane, and  tied  with  ribbon  with  a  sprig 
of  green  tucked  in,  make  perfectly 
charming  gifts  that  will  ever  be  a  de- 
lightful remembrance. 

And  what  shall  we  do  with  the  left- 
over syrup?  Can  it  for  punch.  It  may 
also  be  used  very  nicely  in  gelatine 
desserts  and  puddings. 


Solving  one 
of  mother's 
problems 

Winter  is  here,  and  the  inevit- 
able cold  and  wet  days  add 
their  discomfort  to  dull  skies. 
Give  the  children  hot  Golden 
State  Chocolate  Flavored 
Malted  Milk  when  they  come  in 
from  school.  The  warm,  nour- 
ishing effect  of  this  hot  after- 
school  drink  will  benefit. with- 
out taxing  digestive  systems. 

•  Another  reason,  too,  is  that 
there  are  many  children  to 
whom  the  flavor  of  natural 
milk  is  not  particularly  palat- 
able. The  addition  of  Golden 
State  Chocolate  Flavored 
Malted  Milk  to  milk,  either  hoi 
or  cold,  will  instantly  win  tin- 
most  hesitant  of  milk  drinkers. 

•  There's  a  new   lla\  or  disCOt  - 

ery  waiting  for  you  in  desserts. 
Just  try  Golden  Slate  Choco- 
late Flavored  Malted  Milk  in 
your  favorite  cake,  cookie,  pud- 
ding, etc.  recipe.  Delicious ! 

Itmlio  .  Follow  ihe  Golden  8UU  Famil) 
Robinion  in  their  ad  ventures  every  Saturda) 
night  Station!  KF1  and  K CO.. 8:30 o'clock 
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H  AW  A  1 1 

SAMOA   @   FIJI® 

MEW  ZEALTERET 


HAWAII 

FAR  AWAY?  .  .  .  EXPENSIVE? 

not  with  these 

FAST  SHIPS  A\D  LOW  FARES 

• 

Stateroom  comfort  blended  with  an 
artist's  touch. .on  the  famous  Matson= 
Oceanic  liners  .  .  .  /Mariposa/ 
Alonterey/  'Malolo. 'Meals  a  world* 
famous  restaurant  would  vaunt  .  .  . 
social  life  that  begins  in  the  wide  open 
spaces  on  deck  and  ripples  through 
sumptuous  public  rooms. 
Total  the  on=shore  cost  of  a  parallel 
regime.  Compare  with  the  cost  of  a 
ticket  to  Hawaii  that  includes  all 
this.  Reason  enough  for  voyaging  to 

these  South  Sea  Isles. 

• 
■  ■  Fast  Through  Service  to  NEW 
ZEALAND  and  AUSTRALIA  via 
Hawaii,  Samoa  and  Fiji.  A  new  world 
of  travel  lure.  Extremely  moderate  First 
Class  and  Cabin  Class  Fares. 

NEW  YORK  to  CALIFORNIA  Maiden 
voyage  of  the  S.  S.  Lurline,  sailing  from 
New  York  Jan.  12 . . .  gala  voyage  of  1933. 


j4  Guide  to  Good  Trips 

Sunset  Travel  Service 


Details  at  any  travel  agency  or  ,  .  , 
MATSON    LINE     •     OCEANIC    LINE 

San  Francisco 
Seattle      •       Portlar 


I 


•  Los  Angeles 

md      •      Sun  Diego 


Travel  Editor,  Sunset  Magazine: 

Being  a  regular  subscriber  ts  Sunset  I  know  that 
you  are  familiar  with  the  best  means  of  traveling, 
and  I  should  like  to  have  the  benefit  of  your  advice  in 
the  matter  of  a  trip  to  New  York  by  boat  which  I  anti- 
cipate in  December.  I  am  in  need  of  a  vacation 
and  several  persons  have  told  me  that  I  can  travel  on 
a  ship  that  makes  a  great  many  stops  on  the  way, 
thus  giving  me  the  benefit  of  a  long  ocean  voyage. 
Can  you  tell  me  about  this  trip?  How  long  does  it 
take?  Any  booklets  will  be  useful — T.  C,  Los 
Angeles,  California. 

Personally  we  agree  with  your  friends 
— the  leisurely  trip  through  the  Panama 
Canal  to  New  York  is  just  the  trip  for 
you.  From  the  moment  your  liner  slips 
away  from  the  pier,  and  the  ribbons  of 
serpentine  thrown  from  ship  to  dock 
snap  amidst  the  "Bon  voyages"  of  groups 
of  merry  friends,  life  takes  on  a  new 
color.  By  the  time  you  have  reached 
your  first  port  of  call  you  have  abandoned 
yourself  completely  to  the  pleasant 
occupation  of  enjoying  the  trip.  These 
ships  about  which  you  ask  depart  from 
Seattle,  Victoria,  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles  (about  23  days  are  required 
between  Los  Angeles  and  New  York), 
and  proceed  down  the  coast  to  Mazatlan 
— your  first  foreign  port  of  call.  A 
whole  day  is  at  your  disposal  to  browse 
about  the  city.  A  few  days  later  your 
ship  arrives  at  San  Jose  de  Guatemala 
where  a  special  parlor  car  train  awaits 
to  take  passengers  on  a  one  day  trip 
inland  through  beautiful  tropical  jungles 
to  Guatemala  City.  Light  weight  cloth- 
ing is  most  comfortable  for  this  trip  since 
it  is  always  springtime  in  the  highlands 
of  Guatemala.  The  following  day  you 
are  in  Acajutla,  El  Salvador — which  has 
the  smallest  area  of  all  Central  American 
countries,  but  is  the  most  densely  popu- 
lated country  in  the  western  world. 
The  ship  calls  next  at  La  Libertad,  a 
short  distance  south.  Many  passengers 
prefer  to  break  the  water  trip  by  motor- 
ing from  Acajutla  inland  to  the  sophisti- 
cated and  luxurious  capital,  San  Salva- 
dor, spending  the  day  in  this  city  and 
then  motoring  back  to  the  ship  at 
La  Libertad. 

The  ship  docks  next  alongside  the 
wharf  of  Corinto,  and  there  is  time  for  a 
short  jaunt  to  the  native  shops  before 
sailing  again  for  Puntarenas,  Costa  Rica. 

J  A  short  shore  excursion  is  planned  for 
this  port.    And  then  Balboa,  the  Pacific 

,  entrance  to  the  Panama  Canal.  Did  you 
know  that  in  passing  through  the  Canal 
eastbound  your  ship  sails  northwest? 
Contrary  to  expectation,  the  Atlantic 
end  of  the  Canal  is  farther  west  than  the 
Pacific  Terminal!  From  Balboa  a  short 
trip  is  made  to  Old  Panama.      Inciden- 


tally, the  climate  in  this  region  is  a  tropi- 
cal one.  Women  will  find  tub  silk  or 
linen  or  voile  dresses  suitable,  and  men 
will  want  Palm  Beach  suits,  white  duck 
shoes  and  white  helmets. 

From  Balboa  the  ship  is  carried 
through  the  locks  to  Cristobal  in  a  few 
hours.  There  are  motor  excursions  at 
Cristobal  and  then  the  ship  continues 
to  Cartagena  in  South  America,  a  city 
which  retains  the  old  atmosphere  to  such 
a  degree  that  one  may  very  well  imagine 
oneself  in  Spain;  then  to  Puerto  Col- 
ombia, a  very  modern  city  in  contrast. 
The  last  port  of  call  on  this  trip  is  the 
pleasure  city  of  Havana.  So  much  has 
already  been  said  about  its  gayety,  its 
swank,  its  atmosphere.  New  York  is 
little  more  than  three  days  from  Havana 
— and  your  adventure  cruise  is  ended. 
Booklets  have  been  sent  giving  you 
further  details  about  sailing  dates, 
rates,  etc. 

Winter  Sports 

\7t7HERE  to  go  for  snow  sports :  We 
*  have  in  our  files  a  number  of 
booklets  that  we  know  will  whet  your 
appetite  for  a  weekend  in  the  snow. 
Check  the  place  in  which  you  are  inter- 
ested and  send  your  request  with  a 
three-cent  stamp  to  the  Travel  Service 
Department. 

Mt.  Rainier  National  Park 
(winter  sports  at  Longmire  Springs) 

Yosemite  National  Park 

Sequoia  National  Park 

Mt.  Hood  National  Forest 

Mt.  Lassen  Park  region 

Mt.  Shasta 

Rocky  Mountain  National  Park 

Southern  California  Mountains 

Guide  to  Hawaii 

Travel  Editor,  Sunset  Magazine: 

I  am  contemplating  a  trip  to  Honolulu  and  intend 
to  be  in  the  Islands  about  three  or  four  months. 
Would  you  kindly  send  me  information  for  planning 
this  trip?  What  clothing  will  be  necessary?  Do  you 
know  of  a  good  guide  book?  Since  I  shall  be  there 
for  such  a  length  of  time,  I  want  to  see  as  much  of 
the  other  islands  as  possible  too. — E.  T.,  Stockton, 
California. 

Descriptive  booklets  on  travel  to 
Hawaii  have  been  sent  to  you.  They 
contain  many  interesting  suggestions  for 
spending  your  time  while  there,  and  sug- 
gestions on  hotels,  etc.  From  our  files 
we  are  sending  you  the  little  booklet, 
"Clothing  on  Shipboard  and  in  Hawaii," 
which  we  know  will  be  helpful.  There 
are  guide  books  and  guide  books,  but  we 
prefer  those  which  combine  interesting 
reading  with   practical   help.     "Hawaii 
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A 

KNOTT 
HOTEL 


W< 


IN 

NEW  YORK 


A  HOTEL... fulfill- 
ing every  require- 
ment of  the  visitor 
in  NewYork,orthe 
permanent  guest. 

NEW!  MODERN! 

In  the  theatrical 
and  business  dis- 
tricts, near  Central 
Park.  Out  of  the 
traffic  congestion. 
• 

750  ROOMS 

All  with   baths 

SINGLE  ROOMS 
$250,$3,$350 

DOUBLE  ROOMS 
$350,$4$450 


HOTEL 

€LLIIlCT0n 

7* AVE.**  55*  ST.  NYC 


In 

San  Francisco 


Hotel  WHITCOMB 

(at  Civic  Center) 
Single  room  with  bath: 

$2.50,  $3.00,  $3.50 
Double  room  with  bath: 

$4.00,  $5.00,  $6.00 

Woods  -Drury  Co.  Operators 

James  Woods,  Pres. 

Ernest  Drury,  M^r. 


Never  put  water  plants  or  fish  into 
a  lily  pool  until  the  water  has  been 
changed  at  least  three  times. 


oumial 

HOTEL 

WITH      APARTMENT* 

New,  fireproof.  Beautifully  appointed 
apartments  and  Hotel  rooms  each  with 
private  bath  and  every  modern  conveni- 
ence. Located  just  a  few  minutes  from 
the  center  of  San  Diego  on  U.  S.  Highway 
lot.  Summer  all  the  year  around  invites 
all  sorts  of  diversions :  Golf,  tennis,  swim- 
ming, riding  or  hiking. 
Apartments:  From  $50  to  $200  per  month. 
Guest  Rooms,  Single: 

From  $1.50  to  $5.00  per  day. 
Guest  Rooms,  Double: 

From  $3.00  to  $6.00  per  day. 
For  information  or  reservations,  address: 
R.  C.  Bulger,  Gen.  Mgr. 

Phone  La  Jolla  2i8r 

LA  TOLLA 

Co.  1  ijf  orr\l  a. 


Rates     no 
begin  $2.50  a 
day  for  a  room 
with  bath. 


and  the  South  Seas,"  by  Elizabeth 
Walker  and  Jeanette  Spiess  (Coward 
McCann,  $3.00)  is  one  of  those.  The 
authors  have  spent  many  months  gather- 
ing data  and  have  compiled  it  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  the  reader  historical 
facts  for  the  background  to  inter-island 
trips;  to  native  feasts;  pageants,  etc. 
Being  women,  they  understand  the 
problem  of  wardrobes  and  correct  cloth- 
ing, and  have  given  their  valuable  sug- 
gestions along  this  line.  They  have 
given  steamship  connections;  notes  on 
the  monetary  system;  landing  regula- 
tions, etc.  It  is  one  of  the  few  really 
useful  guide  books  to  Hawaii  and  the 
South  Seas  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
reading.  It  may  be  ordered  through 
Sunset  Travel  Service  at  the  price 
quoted. 

Zion  Park 

Travel  Editor,  Sunset  Magazine: 

We  are  planning  to  spend  Christmas  with  rela- 
tives in  Los  Angeles,  but  since  we  shall  have  a  little 
more  than  a  week  for  the  trip,  we  wondered  if  we 
could  stop  off  to  see  Zion  Park.  Are  there  accommo- 
dations jor  staying  in  the  Park  over  night?  Does  the 
train  go  direct  to  the  Park?—B.  K.,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah. 

Many  parks  here  in  the  West  are 
snowbound  during  a  part  of  the  winter, 
but  the  mild  and  comfortable  climate  of 
Zion  National  Park  makes  it  accessible 
at  all  times.  The  train  does  not  go 
direct  to  the  park  but  takes  you  as  far  as 
Lund,  Utah.  The  trip  to  the  park  and 
back  is  a  one  day  trip  at  this  time  of  year 
since  accommodations  are  not  available 
until  early  spring  and  summer.  We  have 
sent  you  a  booklet  giving  a  description 
of  this  side  trip  to  Zion  Park.  Why  not 
plan  a  stopover  at  Las  Vegas,  too,  so 
that  you  may  visit  the  Hoover  Dam 
project?  Large  motorcoaches  operate 
on  frequent  schedule  from  Las  Vegas  to 
Boulder  City,  the  dam  site.  Ten  day 
stopovers  are  permitted  at  any  point  on 
the  main  line. 

City  Maps 

DID  you  get  your  city  map?  We 
still  have  a  supply  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, Los  Angeles,  Oakland,  Fresno, 
Pasadena,  Santa  Barbara  and  Beverly 
Hills  maps  on  hand.  In  addition  we 
have  also  received  a  supply  of  maps  of 
the  city  of  Sacramento.  Please  enclose 
three  cents  in  stamps  to  cover  the  cost 
of  mailing.  Address  your  inquiry  to  the 
Travel  Service  Department  of  SUNSET 
Magazine. 

Native  Tales  of  New  Mexico 

THOUGH  "Native  Tales  of  New 
Mexico"  came  to  our  desk  some 
months  ago,  we  have  purposely  saved  it 
for  review  in  this  Christmas  issue  of 
Sunset,  so  that  we  might  suggest  it  as  a 
delightful  Christmas  gift.  Frank  (i. 
Applegate  wrote  this  charming  collec- 
tion of  piquant  tales  about  the  natives  of 
New  Mexico — the  Indians,  who  art- 
lovable,  shrewd,   humorous,  stoic,  sur- 


Your  Home- 

Your 
Masterpiece 


THE  artist  who  paints  a 
picture  of  a  happy  home 
does  not  go  about  his  work 
haphazardly.  He  has  a  plan;  he 
follows  certain  rules;  he  uses 
his  skill  and  training. 

Good  pictures  do  not  just 
happen.  They  come  as  a  result 
of  working  with  good  materials 
and  with  a  knowledge  of  how 
to  apply  them. 

•  •     • 

If  good  materials  and  expert 
knowledge  are  so  important  to 
the  man  who  merely  draws  a 
picture  of  a  happy  home,  how 
much  more  important  they  are 
to  the  man  who  creates  the 
reality  of  a  happy  home. 

He  wants  to  make  his  home 
secure;  his  family  safe.  He 
doesn't  trust  to  luck.  He  uses 
the  good  estate  building  material 
of  life  insurance  and  calls  upon 
the  expert  guidance  of  the  life 
underwriter    to    help    him    to 

apply  it. 

•  •     • 

It  is  never  too  late  to  begin 
creating  your  masterpiece.  You 
will  be  interested  in  reading 
our  booklet  about  it. 


Life  Insurance  Company 

or  Boston.  Maii»chu»itti 


John  Hancock  Inquiry  Bureau 

197  Clarendon  Street,  Boston,  M.i*-- 

PleaM  »end  me  your  booklet,  "My 
Financial  Problem*." 

Name 

Street  and  N 

City Slate 

S.M.   12-3r 


3° 


S.S.LURLINE 


FIRST     VOYAGE 
. .  a  Great  New  Liner 

the  lure   of  20   ports 
.  .  .  the  wonders  of  14 
lands!    At  an    attrac- 
tively low  cost,  a  25,000 
mile   itinerary,  starred 
by  direct  calls  at  Port 
Moresby  and  Bali .  .op- 
tional  to  Angkor  Wat. 


Sails  from  NEW  YORK 
from  SAN  FRANCISCO 
from     LOS    ANGELES 


January  12 
January  27 
January  28 


from  New  York,  $1585  up 
from  California, $1250  up 

Make  reservations  now  at  any  agency  or  .  . . 

THE  OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

MATSON     LINE 

San  Francisco  •  Los  Angeles 

Seattle      •      Portland      •      San  Diego 


IEW  islands  and  enchanting  South 
Seas  ports  dot  your  way  to  Australia— a  shore 
trip  every  few  days  enroute.  Cross  the  Equator 
and  see  this  vast  continent  with  its  brill iant 
million-peopled  cities,  exotic  flowering  jun- 
gles, eucalyptus  forests  and  incredible  wild  life. 

Any  travel  agent  will  plan  your  trip.  Mean- 
time, send  for  illustrated  folders. 


Australian  National  Travel  Assn. 

(a  community  movement) 
837-B  Adam  Grant  Building, 
San  Francisco   •   California 


WRITE 


u     reSrT>R.    STEDMAN'S 

tEt:fkcl  l^HING  POWDERS 

t>^\uve\V  **  a!uld  bV^1' " :"  Teething  pains  - 

P  A  \rtitoti«n-  Uslote  tban  *>*  '^'others,  the     /? 
<,et,  f*  *"•.  lron.  m         -«  years.     & 
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prising.  He  has  caught  the  primitive 
spirit  of  these  brown-skinned  people, 
and  he  has  fortunately  given  them  to 
the  reader  in  their  natural  element, 
many  times  quoting  the  natives  them- 
selves. His  stories  are  sometimes  tragic, 
sometimes  humorous,  but  each  story  is 
in  itself  a  work  of  art.  The  book  is 
beautifully  illustrated  with  reproduc- 
tions of  water  colors  by  the  author.  No 
book  has  given  us  such  keen  enjoyment 
and  such  satisfaction  for  many  moons  as 
has  "Native  Tales  of  New  Mexico." 
It  is  a  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company  publi- 
cation and  sells  for  #2.50.  It  may  be 
ordered  through  Sunset  Magazine. 

Pacific  Tour 

A  NOTHER  monarch  of  the  Pacific 
■*-*-comes  to  the  coast  in  January,  when 
the  new  S.  S.  Lurline  will  embark  on  a 
tour  of  the  Pacific.  Following  the 
itinerary  of  previous  similar  tours 
which  included  Hawaii,  the  South  Seas, 
New  Zealand  and  Australia,  The  Dutch 
East  Indies,  and  the  Orient.  The  added 
feature  of  this  Lurline  cruise  will  be  a 
direct  call  at  Bali,  at  no  extra  cost.  The 
ship  sails  from  San  Francisco  on  Jan- 
uary 27  and  from  Los  Angeles  on 
January  28,  returning  to  the  coast  on 
April  24.  A  beautifully  illustrated 
brochure  is  available  to  those  persons 
genuinely  interested  in  this  Pacific  Tour. 
Address  your  inquiry  to  the  Travel 
Service  Department. 

Winter  Cruises 

\X7E  have  in  our  files  information  on 
^  three  delightful  winter  cruises, 
and  shall  be  happy  to  supply  details  to 
anyone  interested.  The  first  cruise, 
sails  from  New  York  January  7,  and 
from  Los  Angeles  January  21,  bound  for 
the  Southern  Hemisphere  and  calling  at 
ports  seldom  visited  by  Americans.  The 
second  cruise  sails  from  New  York 
January  14  to  the  Mediterranean  and 
then  around  the  world,  following  the 
sun.  Practically  all  the  time  may  be 
spent  on  the  famous  Lido  deck.  The 
third  cruise  is  a  Mediterranean  cruise, 
including  trips  to  Palestine,  Egypt  and 
the  Holy  Land.  For  the  first  time  in 
many  years  a  tourist  class  rate  will  be 
quoted  for  this  cruise,  which  sails  from 
New  York  on  February  9.  When  writ- 
ing for  additional  details,  please  address 
your  inquiry  to  the  Travel  Service 
Department,   and  enclose  a  stamp. 

By  Rail 

rF  your  next  trip  is  to  be  by  rail,  and 
if  you  have  any  doubt  as  to  the  cor- 
rect attire  for  a  journey  by  train,  write 
to  the  Travel  Service  Department  of 
Sunset  Magazine  (giving  your  destina- 
tion) for  a  leaflet  on  the  subject,  enclos- 
ing stamp. 
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**  GREAT 

Labor  Saver%NM 


Why  be  a  slave  to  pots, 
pans  and  dirty  dishes? 
Gottschalk's  Metal 
Sponge,  due  to  a  new 
patented  process  of  for- 
mat ion,  cleans  andscoura 
twice  asfast  with  less  work. 
Be  sure  you  get  "the  little  fellow 
that  does  the  Big  job."  At  5,  10 
and    25c  stores,  leading  depart- 
ment, hardware  and  grocery  stores, 
or  postpaid  direct  on  receipt  of  10c 

METAL   SPONGE  SALES  CORP. 
Lehigh  Ave.  &.  Mascher  St.,  Phils. 


OTTSCHAIRS 

THE  ORIGINAL-SANITARY 

METAL  SPONGE 


BURRO  BRAND 


Asthma 


Hay  Fever  •  •  Bronchitis 

Notable  discovery  of  eminent  European  physician  has  revo- 
lutionized the  treating  of  Asthma,  Hay  Fever  and  Bron- 
chitis. NOT  mere  temporary  relief.  Thousands  gratefully 
testify  to  AMAZING,  LASTING  results.  Nothing  else  like 
it.  NO  adrenalin.  NO  "dope."  CORRECTS  THE  CAUSE. 
Promotes  NEW,  VIGOROUS  health.  Why  suffer?  Why  not 
the  sleep  of  a  babe  t  Write  today  for  full  details.  R.  M.  B. 
Laboratories,  Inc.,  21)0  Alaska  Bide.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


i*wm 


.  .  .  just  faded  out  when  I  used 

DR.  BERRY'S 
FRECKLE  OINTMENT 

.  .  .  the  SAFE  and  SURE  freckle-removing  cream.  Also  beau- 
tifies the  complexion.  Sold  for  40  years  .  .  .  satisfaction  guar- 
anteed .  . .  65c  (plus  tax).  At  your  druggist  or  order  from 
Dr.  C.  H.  Berry  Co.,  2975B  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

Write  for  FREE  Beauty  Booklet 


CUTICCRA 

Shaving  Cream 

Produces  a  rich,   creamy  lather  that 
remains  moist  throughout  the  shave. 

At  your  dealers  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt 

of  36c    Address:  Cutlcura  Laboratories, 

Maiden,  Mass. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION,  ETC.,  REQUIRED  BY 
THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST  24, 1912, 
OF  SUNSET  MAGAZINE,  PACIFIC  NORTH- 
WEST,  CENTRAL  AND   SOUTHWEST  EDI- 
TIONS. 
Published  monthly  at  San  Francisco,  California,  for 
October  1,  1932. 
State  of  California,  County  of  San  Francisco,  ss. : 

Before  me,  a  Notary  in  and  for  the  State  and  county 
aforesaid,  personally  appeared  L.  W.  Lane  who,  hav- 
ing been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and 
says  that  he  is  the  Publisher  of  SUNSET,  and  that 
the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  be- 
lief, a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management 
(and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the 
aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above 
caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  em- 
bodied in  section  443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations, 
printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher, 
editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  managers,  are: 
publisher,  L.  W.  Lane,  1045  Sansome  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California;  editors,  Genevieve  Callahan,  Lou 
Richardson,  1045  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia; managing  editor,  Lou  Richardson;  business 
manager,  none. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  (Give  names  and  addresses 
of  individual  owners,  or,  if  a  corporation,  give  its 
name  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  stockholders 
owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  the  total 
amount  of  stock.) 

LANE  PUBLISHING  CO.,  INC.,  1045  Sansome 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

L.  W.  LANE,  1045  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and 
other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent 
or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages  or  other 
securities  are:  (If  there  are  none,  so  state.)    None. 

L.  W.  LANE,  Publisher. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  27th  day 
of   Sept.,    1932.     E.    R.    Tucker.     My    commission 
expires  March  15,  1933. 
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Travel    Notes 
From  Here  and  There 

IT  has  become  quite  a  habit,  this  busi- 
ness of  eating  in  the  air.  Company 
officials  estimate  that  nearly  100,000 
meals  will  be  served  aloft  this  coming 
year.  And  speaking  of  planes,  when 
making  your  first  flight,  do  not  be  con- 
cerned if  the  engine  slows  down  from 
time  to  time  while  in  flight.  The  pilot 
may  be  synchronizing  them  so  they  will 
run  with  the  least  possible  vibration,  or 
he  may  be  desiring  to  fly  at  a  lower  alti- 
tude, or  may  even  be  preparing  to  land. 
Above  all,  ask  questions — the  co-pilot  or 
the  stewardess  will  be  happy  to  answer 
any  questions  and  will  welcome  an 
opportunity  to  make  your  flight  more 
enjoyable.  One  of  the  largest  air  lines  in 
the  United  States  showed  a  report  of 
having  carried  1 1,888  revenue  passengers 
in  one  month! 

*  * 

It  was  formerly  necessary  to  present  a 
certificate  of  vaccination  in  order  to 
enter  Peru,  South  America.  All  travel 
restrictions  have  been  lifted,  and  the 
tourist  may  now  enter  Peru  without  even 
a  passport. 

*  • 

The  Pullman  Company  has  been 
experimenting  with  new  sleeping  cars  to 
add  to  the  comfort  of  "upper  berthers." 
The  new  arrangement  provides  a  pair  of 
tricky  stairs  that  automatically  fold  up 
when  the  berth  is  reached.  In  addition 
the  special  construction  allows  for  more 
than  six  feet  clearing  space  for  a  dressing 
platform,  and  dormer  windows  will  be 
an  added  feature. 

*  • 

A  recent  news  release  from  Hawaii  has 
set  about  to  explode  a  number  of  popular 
misconceptions  with  regard  to  Hawaii. 
"Honolulu  is  not  an  island,  residents  of 
Hawaii  are  not  afraid  of  Kilauea  vol- 
cano, there  is  no  American  consul  in  the 
Islands,  the  girls  here  do  not  run  around 
in  grass  skirts,  pineapples  do  not  grow 
on  trees,  Mr.  Hawaii  does  not  live  in  a 
grass  hut,  and  you  do  not  have  to  put 
extra  postage  on  the  card  you  mail  from 
Waikiki  Beach!"  And  speaking  of  Ha- 
waii, it  is  now  possible  to  telephone  to 
the  Islands  by  means  of  a  recently 
inaugurated  telephone  service  across  the 
Pacific. 

*  • 

The  annual  expenditure  of  American 
travelers  for  travel  facilities  and  acces- 
sories runs  well  over  a  billion  dollars  a 
year,  according  to  a  recent  estimate. 

*  * 

With  the  first  departure  at  noon  on 
December  28,  a  new  trans-Pacific  steam- 
ship service  will  be  inaugurated  between 
Portland,  Oregon  and  the  Orient.  Calls 
are  to  be  made  at  Yokohama,  Kobe, 
Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila,  and 
the  ships  will  call  at  San  Francisco  on 
the  return  trip  to  Portland. 
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It  off  ###/"«  World 


$741* 


Via  the  Sunshine  Belt 
and  the  Orient 


&ave  hundreds  of  dollars  on  the  great*  if 
trip  there  is!  Round  the  Globe  for  $749 
First  Class.  Visit  22  far  away  ports,  85  eitiee 
or  more  if  you  wish,  14  different  countries 
— as  you  sail  26,000  carefree  miles  in  the 
luxury  of  famous  President  Liners.  All  with 
outdoor  swimming  pools,  broad  sunnv 
decks,  every  stateroom  outside.  •  Take  85 
days  or  six  full  months.  Stopover  as  you 
please.  Make  fascinating  sidetrips.  Con- 
tinue on  other  gay  President  Liners.  •  Ex- 
tended by  popular  demand.  See  your  local 
railroad  or  travel  agent,  or  Dollar  Lines, 
at  once,  for  full  information  ! 


Dollar  Steamship  Lines 

465  Howe  St, .Vancouver, B.C.  •  Fourth  at  University,  Seattle  •  152  Broad- 
way, Portland,  Ore.  •  311  California  St.,  San  Francisco  •  426  Thirteenth 
St.,  Oakland    •  514  W.  6th  St.,  Los  Angeles    •    338  E.  Broadway,  San  Diego 


YOU'LL    CHUCKLE    When  You  Read 
This  Fascinating  TRAVEL    BOOK 


"OH,    RANGER!" 

A  Book,  About  the  Rational  Parks  by  Horace  M.  Albright 
and  Frank.  J.  Taylor,  illustrated   by  Ruth   Taylor  White 

MOW  you  can  have  this  outstanding  book  of 
Western  travel  for  a  fraction  of  its  former 
price  You'll  enjoy  every  line  of  lore  about  the 
once  wild  and  woolly  West,  better  known  in 
modern  times  as  the  domain  of  the  National  Parks. 
A  volume  of  light,  lively  reading  that  will  double 
your  enjoyment  of  motoring,  camping,  hiking  and 
trail  riding  in  the  National  Parks  of  the  West. 
Also  an  ideal  gift  for  a  friend. 

Reduced  to  $1.00     Former  price  $2.50 

While  the  supply  lasts.    Your  money  and  return  postage  re- 
funded if  you  are  not  satisfied. 


!   SUNSET  BOOK  DEPARTMENT 
1045  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco 

Enclosed  is  one  dollar.     Please  send  me  "Oh,  Ranger!"   I 
Sunset  Land's  great  travel  book,  right  away. 


Name.  . . 
Address . 
City 


1 


.State li-ji    ^ 


Two  can  live 

almost  as  cheaply 

as  one... 

$■  a     a  day  more  for  two  persons  at 
the  Hotel  Lexington.  For  in- 
stance, rooms  at  the  mini- 
"*•    mum  rate  of  $3  a  day  for  one 
person,  are  only  $4  a  day  for  two. 

And  the  Lexington  is  a  new  hotel, 
located  in  the  Grand  Central  Zone, 
one  block  from  fashionable  Park 
Avenue. 

HOTSL 
cQeXINGTON 

Gru nd  Cent r«l  Zone. Lexington  Ave. nt 48th  St. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
CHARLES  E.  ROCHESTER.  Gen'l  Manager 
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I  AVE  you  been 
looking  for  one  really  good  facial  cream 
that  will  do  three  things  at  once  for 
your  skin — cleanse  it,  soften  it,  and 
protect  it  from  the  drying  effect  of 
western  sun  and  wind  and  hard  water? 

Western  Almond  Complexion  Cream  does 
exactly  those  three  things — cleanses,  softens, 
protects.  Let's  be  frank!  It  is  not  a  magic  oint- 
ment that  will  make  you  beautiful  with  one  ap- 
plication. But  use  it  faithfully  every  night,  and 
watch  your  skin  grow  gradually  smoother,  softer, 
younger.  .  .  It's  nice  to  use  for  those  little  fine 
lines  around  your  eyes  ...  It  keeps  the  skin  of 
face  and  neck  and  hands  supple  and  soft,  fore- 
stalling wrinkle  formation  ...  It  protects  from 
sunburn,  freckles,  windburn  ...  It  soothes  chap- 
ping and  irritation. 

Western  Almond  Complexion  Cream  is  of  high- 
est possible  quality.  Blended  of  pure  almond 
oil,  it  contains  no  mineral  oil,  wax,  or  chemicals. 
It  is  put  up  in  clear  glass  jars  with  black  bake- 
lite  tops  .  .  .  you  pay  for  the  pure  cream,  not 
for  a  fancy  container.  The  price  is  not  high 
when  you  consider  that  one  jar  of  cream  does 
the  work  of  three.  Sold  only  direct  from  Lab- 
oratory to  you  at 


2 


a  4-oz.  jar   Am   postpaid 

Money  back  at  once  if  not  fully  satisfied. 

MAIL   COUPON   TODAY 

WESTERN  LABORATORIES 

889  Mills  Building     #     San  Francisco,  Calih 

Please  send  me  a  4-ounce  jar  of  Western  Almond 
Complexion  Cream. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  $2  in    D  check,     □  money 
order,  or    D  currency. 

Name . 


Address, 
City 


State- 


Western  Health  and  Beauty 

By    Barbara    Lenox 

Gifts  That  Are  Full  of  Beauty  Are  Pleasant 
To  Give  and  To  Receive 


T^OR  gifts  this  Christmas,  you  will 
*-  probably  be  looking  for  something 
not  too  expensive,  easy  to  buy,  so  that 
you  won't  be  worn  out  with  tiresome 
shopping,  and  something  which  will 
bring  the  most  joy  to  the  one  receiving 
it.  And  wouldn't  the  nicest  kind  of  a 
gift  be  something  which  is  not  only 
beautiful,  but  will  create  beauty?  A 
lovely  object  is  a  delight  to  give  or  re- 
ceive, but  one  which  will  also  make  us 
lovely  seems  like  a  perfect  gift.  In 
business,  in  social  life  or  at  home,  a 
pleasing  appearance  is  such  an  asset, 
and  if  you  can  give  someone  something 
that  will  make  her  even  a  little  bit 
more  attractive,  isn't  that  worth  while? 
A  box  of  quaint  old  world  design, 
containing  cleansing  lotion,  a  three  pur- 
pose cream,  and  powder,  makes  a  beau- 
tiful gift  which  will  also  create  beauty. 
The  cream  serves  for  cleansing  and 
nourishing  and  for  a  powder  base  as 
well,  the  scented  lotion  is  delightfully 
refreshing,  and  the  powder  is  one  of 
those  beautifiers  which  will  never  make 
you  look  powdered,  but  will  give  your 
skin  that  much  desired  velvety  ap- 
pearance. This  is  made  by  a  famous 
English  Company,  and  if  there's  some- 
one on  your  list  who  likes  compacts, 


this  firm  has  a  new  one  made  of  rich 
polished  gold  metal.  Thin,  square  cor- 
nered, and  with  a  large  mirror,  its 
simplicity  of  design  and  fine  materials 
give  it  a  look  of  quality  far  in  excess  of 
its  modest  price.  It  may  be  obtained 
with  or  without  rouge,  and  in  loose  or 
solid  powder.  As  a  gift  for  "him," 
there  are  interesting  little  wooden  bowls 
of  fine  shaving  cream,  lotions,  and  boxes 
of  soap. 

Well  groomed  nails  have  become  so 
indispensable  to  the  modern  woman  that 
manufacturers  of  nail  products  have 
made  some  unusually  attractive  kits  for 
Christmas.  For  young  or  old  this  makes 
a  most  acceptable  gift,  and  if  the  kit 
contains  several  shades  of  polish,  think 
of  the  fun  one  can  have  experimenting 
with  them!  A  prominent  firm  whose 
lipstick  has  been  extremely  popular  has 
'made  a  new  miniature  size.  Its  smart 
container  and  modest  price  make  it  a 
very  desirable  "little"  gift  for  someone 
on  your  list.  And  the  cream  made  by 
this  firm  in  frosted  jars  with  nickel 
plated  tops  looks  as  if  it  had  been  just 
made  for  Christmas  trees;  and  there's 
more  than  beauty — there  are  weeks  of 
pleasure  in  using  it,  and  a  lovelier  skin. 

Another  well  known  manufacturer 
offers  for  Christmas  a  trio  of  beautifiers 
smartly  packaged  in  a  black  and  silver 
modernistic  box.  One  of  these  contains 
a  small  bottle  of  perfume,  rouge  in  a 
clever  metal  container,  and  a  large  box 
of  powder.  It  is  a  one  shade  powder 
that  adapts  itself  to  your  skin  tint.  You 
can  actually  see  this  self  shading  process 
take  place  when  you  use  the  powder, 
and  of  course  it  gives  that  extremely 
natural  appearance  which  is  so  flatter- 
ing.    The  companion   rouge  comes  in 


At  upper  right,  a  self  shading  powder  with 
rouge  and  perfume  all  put  up  in  a  smart  black 
and  silver  box,  has  unusual  gift  possibilities. 
Courtesy  Armand  Company.  At  immediate 
left  is  shown  a  bottle  of  protective  lotion,  which 
may  also  be  used  as  a  powder  base — a  delightful 
gift  for  young  or  old.  Courtesy  Vahrah  Beverly 
Salon.  At  right,  a  decorative  box  containing  a 
three-purpose  cream,  lotion  and  powder  makes 
a  gift  which  will  bring  weeks  of  pleasure.  Court- 
esy Yardley  and  Company,  Ltd. 


i    L    >    b 


powder  or  cream  form  in  fashionably 
modern  containers.  Another  combina- 
tion package  is  made  up  of  a  large  box 
of  powder,  and  a  compact  in  jade  green 
and  silver.  Very  smart,  practical  and 
surprisingly  low  priced. 

One  of  our  smartest  western  salons 
offers  as  a  gift  suggestion,  a  milk  white 
lotion  which  will  not  only  make  the  skin 
satin  smooth,  but  will  give  to  the  face, 
neck,  and  hands,  protection  from  wes- 
tern wind  and  sun.  For  the  woman 
who  golfs  and  gardens,  for  those  who 
freckle  easily,  and  for  dry  sensitive  skins, 
a  lotion  of  this  type  is  indispensable. 
At  this  salon  you  will  also  find  jars  and 
bottles  of  oils  and  herbs  which  are  very 
suitable  for  counteracting  the  drying 
effects  of  our  western  climate  and  hard 
water.  If  you  know  of  someone  who 
has  been  longing  for  a  skin  treatment  or 
a  permanent,  but  has  had  to  confine 
expenditures  to  practical  necessities, 
why  not  give  a  merchandise  order  at  a 
good  beauty  salon  ? 

Moderate  Priced  Gifts 

Those  who  live  in  a  section  of  the 
West  where  the  water  is  hard  will 
doubly  appreciate  a  box  of  fragrant 
bath  tablets.  They  give  the  water  the 
softness  of  rain,  and  make  the  bath  a 
beautifying  invigorating  event.  Sham- 
poos and  hair  rinses  to  make  the  color 
of  your  hair  more  interesting  make 
splendid  gifts.  Then  there  are  the  eye- 
shadows and  mascara  which  give  depth 
and  brilliance  to  your  eyes  and  are 
fascinating  to  experiment  with.  And 
have  you  seen  the  clever  little  lipsticks 
that  can  be  opened,  applied,  and  closed 
with  one  hand?  And  a  new  powder  in  a 
smart  glass  jar  made  by  a  well  known 
manufacturer  of  creams? 

There  are  so  many  charming  gifts,  so 
moderately  priced  this  year  that  we 
hope  you  will  make  your  lists  longer  than 
ever  before.  Even  a  trifle  will  do  so 
much  to  brighten  the  lives  of  those 
around  you,  to  restore  confidence  in 
themselves,  in  people  and  things,  so 
even  if  you  have  only  a  wee  bit  to  spend, 
wouldn't  it  be  better  to  spread  it  out 
so  that  you  can  bring  happy  smiles  to  a 
lot  of  people  instead  of  just  a  few? 

At  all  drug  and  department  stores  and 
beauty  salons  you  will  find  a  delightful 
array  of  beauty  aids  which  will  not  only 
make  you  a  lovelier,  more  interesting 
person,  but  will  solve  your  Christmas 
gift  problem.  If  you  would  like  to  know 
the  names  of  any  of  the  products  de- 
scribed in  this  article,  or  need  any 
assistance,  just  write  Barbara  Lenox, 
Sunset  Magazine,  San  Francisco  and 
enclose  a  stamped  self  addressed  en- 
velope. Next  month  we  are  going  to 
tell  you  how  you  can  keep  your  skin 
young  and  fresh  even  if  you  are  a  grand- 
mother— at  least  we  are  going  to  tell 
you  about  the  best  means  we  have  been 
able  to  find  on  retaining  and  regaining 
facial  youth,  and  we've  found  out  some 
interesting  things  on  this  subject. 
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/^/^..AND  ALL  YOU  WANT 
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. .  tfMi/o/TM  /teat. .  imtcmt  contfv€ 
uM&  a  SUPERFEX  Oil-Burning  Stove 

CONSTANT  COMFORT,  day  and  night,  all  winter  long— with  the 
cleanliness  of  modern  oil  heat  —  that's  what  SUPERFEX  offers 
every  stove  user.  In  thousands  of  furnaceless  homes  SUPERFEX  now 
gives  healthful  humidified  heat  that  circulates  through  several  roori. 

A  turn  of  the  valve  gives   instant  control  —  high,  low  or  medium.    No 
wicks,  no  machinery.  The  vaporizing  burner  uses  inexpensive  light 
domestic  fuel   oil.   The  oil   reservoir   is   removable   for   outside  filling 
while  the  fire  continues.  Connection  for  outside 
fuel  storage  is  also  available. 

See  SUPERFEX  in  both  circulating  and  radiating 
types  at  your  dealer's.  Choose  the  one  you 
need.  Every  model  is  finished  in  beautiful, 
durable  porcelain  enamel.  Special  models  for 
service  stations,  offices     PRICES   $^.050 


and  stores. 


as  low  as 


.  .  .  also  portable  heaters 

metal.  Choice  of  finishes: 
porcelain  enamel  in  colors, 
or  black  japan. 

PRICES     $C75 

as    low    as  *^ 


Carry  a  Perfection  kerosene- 
burning  room  heater  to  any 
spot  where  you  want  extra 
warmth.  New  FIRELIGHT 
models  have  globes  of  Pyrex 
brand    glass.    Others,   all- 


SUPERFEX     Oil  Burning 

^PERFECTION  heaters 


SEND  THIS 
COUPON  TO 

PERFECTION  STOVE  CO. 

7661-B  Plott  Ave.  •  a«v«lond,  Ohio 


Picas*  Mid  compUt*  information  about 

QS«p«r<M  Oil-Buming  Hoatina  Siovti  n;P«rr«<tion  Portobl.  Room  Hoaton 


NAME 
STREET 
P.O. 


STATE 
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Finish  Your   Christmas   Shopping 

Here  and  Now 


Your  friends  will  appreciate  your  thoughtfulness 
in  selecting  such  enjoyable  and  practical  gifts. 
You  can  send  Sunset  a  whole  year  for  just  a  little 
more  than  the  cost  of  an  ordinary  greeting  card. 


-jf  If  you  want  to  escape  the  last  minute  rush  for  Christmas  pres' 
ents  that  are  useful,  practical,  different,  and  inexpensive  .  .  .SUNSET 
Magazine  satisfies  your  every  wish. 

*  SUNSET  is  the  MOST  INTERESTING  GIFT  you  could 
possibly  give  your  friends,  because  it  talks  their  language — the  lan- 
guage of  the  West. 

*  SUNSET  is  the  MOST  HELPFUL  GIFT  because  it  is  the 
only  exclusive  guide  to  Western  home  making,  Western  gardening, 
Western  building,  Western  recreation,  and  Western  Travel. 

*  SUNSET  is  one  of  the  MOST  ECONOMICAL  GIFTS  you 
can  select,  but  we  know  that  you'll  be  complimented  again  and  again 
for  your  originality  and  good  taste. 

*  SUNSET  is  the  GIFT  that  will  be  REMEMBERED  LONG- 
EST. The  ideas  and  suggestions  found  in  your  gift  issues  of  SUNSET 
will  make  more  enjoyable  living  for  your  friends  and  they  will  always 
associate  these  happier  moments  with  your  thoughts  of  them  at 
Christmas  time. 


Select  Gifts  that  are  Practical,  Useful,  Different  and  Economical 


SPECIAL  CHRISTMAS 

Gift  Offer  No.  1 

2-One  Year 
Gift  Subscriptions 

to 

SUNSET  MAGAZINE 


for  only 


$^.00 


As  many  additional  one-year  gift  sub- 
scriptions as  you  want  at  50  cents  each. 


VOU  can  remember  your  friends  with  this 
present  for  but  a  little  more  than  you 
must  pay  for  postage  on  most  any  gift  you 
select.  Every  month  for  a  whole  year,  the 
recipients  of  your  gifts  will  be  reminded  of 
your  thoughtfulness.  They  will  enjoy  all 
issues  just  as  you  enjoy  them. 

Many  subscribers  who  gave  Sunset  as  gifts 
last  year  to  15,000  or  more  of  their  friends  have 
already  asked  us  to  renew  the  gifts  for  another 
year.  This  is  absolute  proof  that  Sunset  will 
be  a  real  messenger  of  your  own  Yuletide  good 
wishes. 

The  Christmas  number  will  be  mailed  in  a 
special  envelope,  decorated  with  gay  Holiday 
colors,  and  it  makes  a  very  attractive  package 
to  hang  on  the  Christmas  tree. 

Christmas  cards  announcing  your  gifts,  will 
be  sent  to  you  for  mailing  to  your  friends. 

Where  can  you  find  a  gift  for  fifty  cents  that 
will  bring  more  lasting  joy  and  comfort? 


SPECIAL  CHRISTMAS 

Gift  Offer  No-  2 

SUNSET 

MAGAZINE 
for  2  years 

and  the 

Sunset 
Garden  Book 


both  for 


$1-00 


VOUR  friends  will  be  delighted  with  this 

splendid  combination  gift.    It  is  something 

extra  for  those  on  your  list  who  love  flowers 

and  would  like  to  have  a  year  'round  garden. 

The  Sunset  Garden  Book  is  the  only  guide  of 
its  kind  prepared  exclusively  for  Pacific  Coast 
garden  makers.  It  doesn't  matter  where  your 
friends  live  in  the  West,  this  reference  book 
will  answer  those  perplexing  questions  of 
what  to  plant  and  when  to  plant  in  order  to 
have  blooms  around  their  homes  every  month 
of  the  year. 

The  Sunset  Garden  Book  also  tells  how  to 
build  simple  water  gardens,  how  to  plan  rock 
gardens,  how  to  build  inexpensive  lath  houses, 
what  to  plant  in  mountain  gardens,  in  sea- 
shore gardens  and  in  shady-place  gardens. 

This  wonderful  book  costs  you  nothing  extra 
with  a  2-year  subscription  to  Sunset  at  the 
regular  price  $1,  but  your  friends  will  find  it 
one  of  the  most  valuable  books  they  have  ever 
owned. 

The  Sunset  Garden  Book  and  the  Sunset  sub- 
scription must  be  mailed  to  the  same  address. 


SPECIAL  CHRISTMAS 

Gift  Offer  No.  3 

.  SUNSET 

MAGAZINE 
for  2  years 

and  the 

Sunset 

Kitchen  Cabinet 

Recipe  Book 


both  for 


$1-00 


'"THE  Kitchen  Cabinet  Recipe  Book  is  filled 
with  prize  recipes  that  are  not  found  in 
ordinary  cook  books.  More  than  that,  the 
book  contains  many  suggestions  for  complete 
menus. 

These  unique  recipes  and  menus  were  orig- 
inated by  Western  housewives  and  tested  by 
Western  home  economic  experts;  many  of 
them  deal  exclusively  with  Western  foods. 
All  of  the  recipes  are  modern  and  prove  that 
good  food  need  not  be  expensive. 
The  Kitchen  Cabinet  Book  is  conveniently  in- 
dexed, has  over  300  illustrations,  and  its  covers 
of  yellow  and  black  are  unusually  attractive. 
You  can  send  Sunset  for  2  years,  plus  this  extra 
gift,  at  no  additional  cost,  and  make  meal-time 
most  enjoyable  for  those  of  your  friends  who 
like  to  prepare  and  serve  family  and  guest 
dinners  that  are  appetizing,  balanced,  and 
different. 

All  you  pay  is  $1  for  24  gift  issues  of  Sunset 
Magazine,  and  we  will  send  this  popular  recipe 
book  to  the  recipients  as  a  part  of  your  gift. 
The  Sunset  subscription  and  the  Kitchen 
Cabinet  Book  must  be  mailed  to  the  same 
address. 


USE  THE  ORDER  BLANK  ON  OPPOSITE  PAGE 


*      SUNS 

Our   Little  White   Cot 
by  the  Sea 

{Continued  from  page  14) 


convenient  small  hall,  which  space  was 
taken  from  the  west  corner  room.  The 
moving  of  the  one  wall  resulted  in  a 
double  living  room,  or  living  and  dining 
room,  a  breakfast  room,  and  a  bath 
room.  In  the  back  of  the  living  room 
the  window  was  changed  to  a  double 
French  door  opening  onto  a  balcony. 
This  balcony  overhangs  the  patio  and 
leads  down  to  it  by  a  flight  of  steps. 
The  window  in  the  back  of  the  breakfast 
room  was  also  converted  into  a  French 
door  opening  onto  the  balcony.  New 
flooring  was  laid  throughout  the  house 
over  the  old,  assuring  more  warmth  as 
well  as  improving  the  appearance.  Two 
doors  in  the  living  room  were  moved  to 
give  more  wall  space  and  to  allow  for  the 
fireplace  which  was  located  for  central 
heating. 

As  there  were  three  doors  leading  out 
onto  the  front  porch,  two  were  changed 
into  windows,  and  the  middle  door 
widened  to  make  a  very  generous  open- 
ing. One  kitchen  window  was  made  into 
a  door,  this  leading  to  a  side  porch,  and 
the  type  of  window  pane  throughout  the 
house  altered  to  a  more  suitable  style. 
A  coat  of  white  stucco  was  put  over  the 
clapboard  siding  of  the  house;  a  railing, 
new  posts,  and  steps  on  the  porch; 
brown  stain  on  the  original  roof  and  on 
outside  wood,  with  green  paint  on  win- 
dow sashes  and  gates.  The  garage  was 
placed  on  level  ground  for  safety's  sake, 
and  was  set  apart  from  the  house  so  as 
not  to  exclude  southern  sunlight.  A 
walled-in,  flagged  patio,  cement  walks, 
etc.,  completed  the  work. 
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All -Western  Gift  Tags 

TF  you  have  been  wishing  for  some 
■*■  unique  name  tags  for  your  Christ- 
mas gifts  this  year  (especially  for  those 
gifts  you  are  sending  to  your  friends 
back  East)  you  should  make  some  of 
these  really  different  ones.  These  are 
not  difficult  to  make  at  home  and  they 
will  look  extremely  attractive  on  your 
Christmas  packages.  Here  is  the  list  of 
materials  you  will  need : 

1  small  package  of  cheap  bronze  pow- 
der of  one  or  more  of  these  colors:  red, 
gold,  green,  silver. 

I  small  can  of  bronzing  liquid. 

A  camel's  hair  water  color  brush. 

Small  white,  buff,  dark  green,  or  dark 
red  cards  for  the  tags;  or  several  sheets 
of  smooth  water  color  paper  from  which 
to  cut  your  own  tags. 

Christmas  tying  cord;  red,  green,  gold, 
or  silver.     Heavy  glue. 


A  few  branches  of  cedar  or  of  other 
trees  and  shrubs  with  similar  leaves  that 
will  lay  flat  on  the  cards. 

Directions:  Break  the  freshly  picked, 
not  dry,  tree  or  shrub  branches  into  inch 
sprays  of  leaves  to  resemble  tiny  trees, 
one  for  each  card  you  are  making. 
Thoroughly  mix  equal  parts  of  bronze 
powder  and  liquid  together  in  a  tin  lid. 
Use  about  }4  teaspoonful  of  each,  adding 
more  liquid  as  it  evaporates  so  that  the 
mixture  does  not  become  thick  and 
sticky.  It  will  flow  too  freely  if  it  is 
very  thin.  Paint  both  sides  of  the  little 
"trees"  with  the  bronze,  being  sure  to 
cover  all  the  surface;  otherwise  the 
leaves  will  dry  and  become  brittle,  and 
will  crumble  after  they  are  glued  to  the 
paper.     Place  these  on  oiled   paper  to 


dry.  Make  a  very  narrow,  wavy 
border  of  bronze  on  the  edge  of  each 
card.  When  dry,  glue  a  miniature 
"tree,"  gilded,  on  the  left  side  of  each 
card.  Be  very  sure  that  the  glue  covers 
the  entire  back  of  the  twig.  Place  these 
vertically  to  look  like  trees  or  in  any 
other  position  you  wish,  to  represent 
tiny  branches  of  Christmas  greens,  in 
any  one  of  the  corners.  Lay  oiled  paper 
over  the  cards  and  put  them  under  a 
heavy  weight  until  the  following  day. 
Punch  a  small  hole  in  a  corner  of  each 
card.  Run  a  six-inch  piece  of  colored 
cord  through  each  hole,  to  tie  the  card 
to  the  gift.  Write  a  little  holiday  greet- 
ing and  your  friend's  name  and  the  tags 
are  completed. — Mary  E.  Wrana,  Pine- 
ridge,  Calif. 


J^  SPECIAL 

~     CHRISTMAS  GIFT 

ORDER  FORM 

SUNSET  MAGAZINE,  Dept  202G,  1045  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco 

^P     X  C5j    I  have   decided  to  do  my  Christmas  shopping  this  easy  and 
inexpensive  way.     The  gift  selected  for  each  friend  has  been  checked  after  the 

name.    □    I  enclose  $ to  cover  the  cost  of  these  gifts  at  prices  shown 

on  the  opposite  page.    □   I  prefer  to  have  you  send  bill  for  $ which  I 

will  pay  soon  after  Christmas. 


Friend's 
Name.  .  . 

Local 
Address. 

City  and 
State 


I — '  Gift  Ofper  No.  i. 
l_J  Gift  Offer  No.  ». 
I    I  Gift  Offer  No.  3. 


Friend's 
Name 

Local 
Address. , 

City  and 
State 


I — I  Gift  Offer  No.  i. 
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This  Month  in 
Bay  Region  Gardens 


By 

Albert  R.  Gould 


HP  HERE  will  be  much  to  do  this 
-*■  month  in  the  way  of  cleaning  up 
the  garden.  E)ead  tops  must  be  cut  off 
and  rubbish  must  be  cleared  away. 
Leaves  can  be  placed  in  a  pile  where 
thev  will  eventually  decay,  after  which 
they  may  be  dug  into  the  soil  to  supply 
humus  to  the  garden.  By  removing  rub- 
bish from  the  base  of  trees  and  shrubs 
vou  will  also  remove  the  hiding  and 
breeding  place  I  many  insect  p^ 
which  are  the  source  of  much  future 
trouble  and  expense  to  most  gardeners. 
Examine  now  the  plants  oi  agapanthus. 
crinum  and  iris  ver  see  if 

snails  and  slugs  lurk  there.   They  choose 
just  such  places. 

Fungicides  and  Insecticides 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enlarge  on  the 
merits  of  any  one  brand  of  insecticide 
or  fungicide  but  in  our  advertising  col- 
umns there  will  be  found  listed  from 
time  to  time  the  best  of  them.  I  would 
like  to  emphasize  how  necessary  it  is  to 
use  good  sprays  at  this  time  for  pest 
control.  Many  varieties  of  fungus  pass 
their  winter  stage  on  the  branches  of 
trees  and  shrubs  so  it  will  be  advisable 
to  do  your  winter  spraying  now  if  you 
wish  to  control  disease.    Fungus  disr 

.ads  rapidly  under  favorable  condi- 
tions so  it  is  necessary  to  use  preventa- 
tive measures. 

Fungus  diseases  spread  by  means  oi 
spores  or  specially  produced  reproduc- 
tive bodies  which  are  disseminated 
through  the  air,  and  also  by  a  vegetative 
method,  due  to  a  portion  of  the  myce- 
lium of  the  fungus  being  present  in  the 
&  or  other  portion  of  the  plant,  tuber, 
bulb  or  rootstock.  This  mycelium  will 
remain  in  a  dormant  condition  until  the 
i  or  tuber  commences  to  grow,  when 
it  grows  up  with  the  new  plant. 

Wind  aids  in  distribution  of  spores  oi 
disease,  and  so  do  insects  of  various 
kinds.  Even  the  smallest  mites  I 
creep  or  fly  from  one  plant  to  another 
carry  disease.  Snails  and  slugs  are  also 
responsible  for  the  spread  of  spores. 
Some  spores  of  fungi  germinate  only 
after  having  passed  through  the  alimen- 
tarv  canal  of  the  slug;  these  pests,  then, 
which  frequently  roam  around  on  le.i 
infected  with  mildew  and  rust,  will  carry 
these  fungus  spores  from  a  diseased 
plant  to  the  healthy  one.  Hence  you 
can  easily  see  how  essential  it  is  to  clean 
up  the  garden  and  thus  reduce  the  pests. 

Insect  and  fungoid  pests  must  be  con- 


sidered in  close  relation  to  each  other. 
Sometimes  it  is  possible  to  right  them 
with  a  combination  spray  but  the  most 
important  thing  is  to  make  the  attack 
on  these  pests  early  and  use  the  most 
comical  as  well  as  effective  sprav. 
Root  treatment  has  been  found  very 
effective  with  many  tender  plants  as  well 
as  with  large  specimen  trees  where  the 
right  kind  of  material  has  been  used. 

Y\  here  disease  such  as  wilt  on  asters 
or  rust  on  snapdragons  or  hollyhocks 
has  been  noted  it  is  advisable  not  to 
plant  those  flowers  again  on  the  same 
ground  for  a  season  or  two  at  least.  This 
will  prevent  attack.  Spraying  young 
plants  as  a  preventative  measure  will 
usually  keep  the  above  mentioned  sub- 
jects clean.  Liquid  sulphur  is  a  most 
valuable  control  to  use  for  this  purpose. 
Bordeaux  mixture  and  lime  sulphur  are 
also  well  known  as  fungicides.  Bacterial 
diseases  are  somewhat  difficult  to  con- 
trol but  we  are  gaining  in  knowledge  of 
these  by  experimental  work. 

Its  Pruning  Time 

This  important  work  of  pruning  should 
be  done  without  delay.  Dead  wood 
must  be  cut  out  and  weak  growth  re- 
moved from  the  roses;  this  applies  also 
to  many  of  the  flowering  shrubs  and 
trees.  In  pruning  the  bush  roses  remem- 
ber that  they  should  be  cut  back  to 
within  two  feet  of  the  ground.  There  is 
nothing  gained  by  leaving  a  lot  of  sur- 
plus wood,  for  this  does  not  produce  tine 
roses.  Leave  three  or  four  main  branches 
to  build  up  your  bush  rose  of  the  future. 
When  training  climbing  roses  cut  out 
weak  growth  and  leave themain  branches 
well  spaced  to  avoid  future  entangle- 
ments which  are  otherwise  likely  to 
_r. 

Flowering  shrubs  should  be  pruned 
with  care.  This  will  consist  in  cutting 
out  dead  wood,  but  keep  in  mind  that 
the  top  of  the  shrub  is  nearly  all  growth 
that  will  produce  bloom.  Evergreen  and 
berried  shrubs  will  need  severe  pruning. 
If  planted  close  together  as  is  frequently 
the  case  around  the  house  they  will  need 
many  branches  thinned  out  and  the  win- 
cleared  out.  Among  the 
shrubs  which  will  stand  shaping  are: 
pittosporums;  euonymus;  English  laurel; 
veronica;  abelia.  \   Iden  privet.    It 

is  better  not  to  trim  them  too  formally, 
however,  as  this  will  ruin  the  natural 
effect.  Fruit  trees  need  extreme  care  in 
pruning  as  the  shape  of  the  tree  and 


quality  or  the  fruit  depend  upon  proper 
pruning.  Some  fungus  diseases  (.such  as 
Peach  Leaf  Curl  on  the  peach  and 
V\  ither  Tip  on  citrus  trees^  winter  on 
the  tips  of  branches  and  if  proper  prun- 
ing is  neglected  these  diseases  are  thus 
allowed  to  spread.  All  such  tips  should 
be  promptly  burned  after  being  cut. 

W  hen  pruning  it  is  good  practice  to 
keep  one  thought  in  mind — that  of  let- 
ting the  sunlight  in.  leaving  your 
branches  spaced  for  this  purpose.  Apri- 
cots, which  make  considerable  growth 
even.-  year,  need  the  most  pruning;  this 
consists  of  cutting  back  to  three  or  four 
buds  on  the  new  wood.  For  other  fruit 
trees  such  as  apples,  pears,  and  plums, 
more  buds  may  be  left.  Peaches  are  not 
cut  back  so  severely  but  when  young 
need  some  branches  thinned  out.  In  the 
case  of  young  peach  trees,  prunin_ 
the  second  year  will  consist  of  leaving 
about  four  branches  on  the  main  stem, 
well  spaced,  upon  which  to  build  the 
tree.  Citrus  trees  need  thinning  out 
»every-  two  or  three  years  according  to 
growth  made  and  the  location  of  the 
tree.  If  this  is  practiced  a  stronger  tree 
and  better  fruit  will  be  the  result. 

Ornamental  trees  if  used  for  shade 
will  naturally  need  different  treatment 
from  others;  much  of  the  lower  growth 
must  be  removed  to  encourage  a  proper 
shaped  top  which  must  also  be  well  bal- 
anced. Sycamore,  catalpa.  and  acacia 
may  be  cut  back  severely  while  haw- 
thome.  chestnut,  birch  trees,  and  casu- 
arina  as  well  as  flowering  plum)  will 
need  thinning  out  every-  year.  Pine  and 
cypress  trees  will  need  topping  and  shap- 
ing to  make  good  shade  trees;  oaks  usu- 
ally grow  well  balanced  but  need  most 
under  growth  removed.  The  value  of  a 
tree  depends  upon  its  shape  and  where 
there  are  many  line  trees  or  an  orchard 
involved,  the  services  of  an  expert  should 
be  secured.  It  would  also  be  a  good  plan 
to  have  the  large  rose  garden  pruned  by 
a  professional.  Hedges  (^except  box  and 
eugenia"*  may  be  trimmed  at  this  time. 
The  box  and  eugenia  are  better  left  until 
warmer  weather  comes. 

Cultivation  and  Fertilization 

Both  cultivation  and  fertilization  are 
very  necessary-  if  we  want  good  results 
in  our  gardens.  \\  here  the  ground  is 
workable  it  is  a  good  plan  to  trench  it 
deeply  and  tum  up  the  soil  for  the 
weather  to  work  on.  Manure  can  be 
trenched  in  and  also  chemical  fertilizers 
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used  to  advantage.  Look  over  the  gar- 
den and  check  on  all  sections  that  have 
not  been  fertilized  recently  and  arrange 
to  supply  the  necessary  plant  food.  Poor 
soil  will  produce  nothing  worth  while. 
Roses  can  be  heavily  mulched  now  with 
peat  moss,  decayed  leaves,  or  well-rotted 
manure.  Citrus  trees  (also  other  fruit 
trees  and  ornamentals)  should  have  a 
good  commercial  plant  food  worked  in 
around  the  roots. 

The  Flower  Border 

The  flower  border  will  need  some 
renovating  and  probably  replanting  at 
this  time.  Many  subjects  will  have  out- 
grown their  positions  and  need  sub- 
dividing. Plant  food  should  be  applied, 
the  results  of  which  will  more  than 
justify  the  expenditure  in  more  and  bet- 
ter flowers.  An  old-fashioned  flower 
border  should  contain  Shasta  daisies, 
marguerites,  lavender,  foxgloves,  canter- 
bury bells,  carnations  in  variety,  pinks, 
delphiniums,  hollyhocks,  snapdragons, 
wallflowers,  oriental  poppy,  Veronica 
spicata,  coreopsis,  pentstemon,  phlox, 
columbine,  geum  (red  and  orange), 
goldenrod,  thalictrum,  salvia,  gerbera, 
stokesia,  agapanthus,  hardy  aster,  platy- 
codon,  physostegia,  doronicum,  gaillar- 
dia,  scabiosa,  chrysanthemum,  English 
daisy,  primroses,  sweet  william,  tritoma, 
agathea,  viola  and  pansies.  All  these  can 
be  planted  now  and  if  arranged  in  groups 
will  give  a  most  effective  display,  pro- 
viding bloom  throughout  the  season. 
When  arranging  the  planting  leave  a  few 
spaces  for  planting  small  groups  of  an- 
nuals; these  will  give  lots  of  color  and 
can  be  renewed  in  successional  plantings. 


Six  New  Roses  for  the  Pacific  Coast 
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Six  New  Roses 

Two  unusual  Favorites 

The  six  splendid  new  roses  are 
described  by  Francis  E.  Lester, 
on  page   19,    in   this    issue   of 

SUNSET. 

They  will  add  brilliant  new  colors,  exquisite 
new  shapes,  and  intensely  rich  fragrance  to 
your  Rose  Garden. 
A  Very  Unusual  Offer  to  SUNSET 

Readers 
We  are  offering  these  six  new  Roses,  to- 
gether with  the  two  favorites,  Dainty  Bess 
and  Mermaid,  for  the  special  reduced  group 
rate  of  $4.85,  postpaid  to  California  or 
Arizona;  elsewhere  add  25  cents.  The  regular 
price,  without  postage  added,  would  be  $6.75. 
Well-Known  Armstrong  Quality 
Guaranteed 
Each  bush  will  be  of  the  famous  Armstrong 
Quality  two- 
year  plants. 
Strong,  vigor- 
ous, and  ready 
to  bloom  with 
the  first  warm 
weather  of 
spring. 


Postpaid 
to  California 
and  Ari;ona; 
elsewhere 
add  25  cents 


Here  they  are — more  than  $6.75  worth  for  $4.85 
— postpaid — to    California    and    Arizona;     else- 
where add  25  cents.    Carefully  packed  for  mail- 
ing.    Please  use  order  lorm  below. 
AUTUMN — Intensely    rich     shades    of 
burnt  orange,  bronzy  red,  and  rich  yellow 
BILLY   BOILER — This  deliciously  fra- 
grant, rich  scarlet  Rose  is  just  over  from 
Australia. 
E.   G.    HILL — Long-stemmed,      fragrant, 

with  magnificent  red  blooms. 
CHAS.  P.  KILHAM— Brilliant  coral- 

pink  and  orange. 
GOLDEN    DAWN— Rich,    sunflower 

yellow,  heavily  flushed  with  cerise-red. 
PORTADOWN  IVORY— Perfectly 
formed  buds  of  creamy  ivory-white.    Sweet- 
scented. 
To  this  group  of  six  new  Roses,  we  are 
adding: 

DAINTY   BESS Brownish  Pink.  The 

world's  finest  single  rose. 
MERMAID — The       lovely       evergreen 
climber  which  blooms  the  entire  year.    (Be 
sure  to   read  what  Mr.  Lester  says  about 
this  Rose.) 
Please  remember  that  you  are  getting 
8  large,  No.  1,  Armstrong  two-year  old 
roses  for  $4-85,  including  Postage,  which 
are  ordinarily  priced  at  $6.75  without 
postage. 


•T^Y  LARGEST  IN  THE  WEST     ^  MT 

Murseries 

412  N.  EUC  LI  DAVE. 

ONTARIO,     CALIF. 


Enclosed  is  $ (check  or  money  order)  for  which  please 

send Special  Group  Rose  otfer  to: 

(How  many  sets  of  8?) 


I — I  Chec-ii.  here  if  you  detift  iv>3.  7*-p»M 
' — '  Armstrong  Catalog  illustrating  and  de- 
s  n!nng  over  loo  of  the  World's  Finest 
Rosea  -al«0    Fruit    Trees,   and    Orna- 
mentals. 


NAME. 


ADDRESS 

CITY STATE. 
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A  Back  Yard  Fruit  Chart 
For  You  Who  Live  in  the  Bay  Region 


Names  and  Varieties 

Description  of  Fruit 

Bears  Fruit 
(Months) 

Uses  of  Fruit 
(Eating,  Culinary,  etc.) 

General  Comments 

Plant  in 

(Month) 

Apples 

Gravenstein 
Delicious 
Stayman  Winesap 
Yellow  Newtown  Pippin 
Yellow  Siberian  Crab 

Round  striped 

Red,  conical — finest  quality 

Large  red 

Yellow 

Small  yellow 

Medium  to  large.   Round,  good  quality 
Similar  to  Royal 

Large,  compressed  shape,  finest  quality 
for  home  orchard 

July-Aug. 

Oct.-Nov. 

Nov.-Dec. 

Dec. 

Sept. 

Eating  fresh  and  culinary 

Eating  fresh 

Eating  fresh 

Eating  fresh  and  culinary 

Jellies,  etc. 

Not  suited  for  hot  interior  valleys 
Not  suited  for  hot  interior  valleys 
Not  suited  for  hot  interior  valleys 
Not  suited  for  hot  interior  valleys 
Does  well  in  all  climates 

Not  suited  for  frosty  locations,  will 
grow  wherever  lemon  thrives 

Not  suited  for  frosty  locations,  will 
grow  wherever  lemon  thl i 

Jan. -Feb. 
Jan. -Feb. 
Jan. -Feb. 
Jan. -Feb. 
Jan.-Feb. 

Apricots 

Royal 

Blenheim 

Moorpark 

June-July 
June-July 

July-Aug. 

General     purpose,     eating     fresh. 
Canning,  culinary,  drying. 

Best  for  eating  fresh 

Jan.-Feb. 
Jan.-Feb. 

Avocados 

Fuerte 

Puebla 

Elongated  Pyriform.   Skin  green,  rather 

smooth.    Fine  quality 
Dark  purple,  oval,  rich,  buttery  flesh 

Nov.-June 
Nov.-Feb. 

"The  aristocrat  of  salad  fruits" 
"The  aristocrat  of  salad  fruits" 

March 
March 

Blackberries 

Mammoth 
Himalaya 

Very  large,  jet  black 
Medium  size,  good  quality 

June-July 
June-Oct. 

f  Eating  fresh,  canning,  culinary 
\      uses 

February 

Cherries 

Chapman 

Black  Tartarian 
Royal  Anne 

Bing 

Black,  good  flavor 

Medium  to  large,  black  soft  flesh 
Light  color,  red  blush,  large  size,  white 

flesh 
Largest  size,  black  flesh.    Crisp,  rich 

May 

May-June 
June 

June 

Eating  fresh 

Eating  fresh 
Canning 

Eating  fresh 

Not  well  adapted  to  hot  interior  val- 
leys 

Jan.-Feb. 

Jan.-Feb. 
Jan.-Feb. 

Jan.-Feb. 

Currants 

Cherry 

Berries  deep  red,  good  size 

June-July 

Jellies,  etc. 

February 

February 

March 
March 
March 

Dewberries 

Lucretia 

Large  glossy  black,  good  flavor 

Eating  fresh  and  culinary 



Figs 

Black  Mission 
Kadota 
Duro  Black 

Medium  size,  dark  purple  to  black 
Amber  color,  small,  sweet,  seedless 
Largest  size,  skin  dark,  pulp  reddish 

June-Sept. 

July-Oct. 

September 

Eating,  drying,  pickles 
Canning  and  preserves 
Eating  fresh  and  dessert 

Grapes 

Black  Monukka 

Thompson  Seedless 

Concord 

Pierce 

Medium  size,  purple  seedless,  fine  flavor 

Small  white,  seedless 

Round  black,  slipskin  "foxy"  flavor 

Round,  black  slipskin  "foxy"  flavor 

Aug.-Sept. 

September 
Sept.-Oct. 
Sept.-Oct. 

Eating  fresh,  canning,  drying 

Eating,  drying 
Eating,  juice 
Eating,  juice 

Manukka   and   Thompson   best   for 
interior  valleys 

Concord  and  Pierce  best  for  coastal 
climates 

Jan.-Mar. 

Jan. -Mar. 
Jan.-Mar. 

Jan.-Mar. 

Gooseberries 

Champion 

Large  round,  transparent  pale  green 

Jellies,  etc. 

Jan. 

Jujube 

Chinese 

Fruit  dark  brown.   When  dry  resembles 
date 

October 

Dry  and  process.    Eat  as  dates 

Fruit  is  novel  and  very  good  if  prop- 
erly processed 

Jan.-Feb. 

Loganberries 

Loganberry 

Dark  red.    Characteristic  flavor 

Dessert  and  culinary 

Loquat 

Advance 

Premier 

Elongated,    skin   yellow,    flesh    white, 

juicy 
Pear  shaped,  flesh  yellow 

May-June 
May-June 

Decoration,  jellies,  etc. 

One  of  earliest  fruits 

Jan.-Mar. 

Nectarine 

Gower 
New  Boy 
New  White 
Victoria 

Early  red,  large 
Highest  quality,  red 
Pure  white,  medium  size 
Red,  rich  flavor 

July 
July 

August  1 
August  15 

Eating  fresh 
Eating  fresh 
Eating,  drying 
Eating,  drying 

An  excellent  fruit  and  deserving  of 
more  attention 

Jan.-Feb. 

Olive 

Manzanillo 

Mission 

Sevillano 

Medium  size 

Small  to  medium,  highest  quality 

Very  large 

October 
October 
October 

Pickling 
Pickling  and  oil 
Pickling 

Jan.-Feb. 

Orange 

Washington  Navel 
Valencia 

Seedless.    Highest  quality  of  deep  color 
Yellowish  orange  color,  juice  rich  and 
abundant 

Nov.-May 
June-Oct. 

Best  variety  for  juice 

Best  in  warm  climates 
free  from  severe  frosts 

Mar.-April 

Peach 

Hale's  Early 
Early  Crawford 
Gaume 
White  Heath 
Miller's  Late 

White  flesh,  freestone 

Yellow  freestone,  large,  finest  flavor 

Yellow  cling 

White  cling,  rich  flavor 

High  quality,  late  yellow  free 

June 
July 
August 
September 
Late  Oct. 

Eating  fresh 

Eating  fresh,  and  drying 

Canning 

Canning  and  pickling 

Eating  fresh 

Probably  the  finest  fruit  for  the  home 
orchard 

Jan.-Feb. 

Jan.-Feb. 
Jan.-Feb. 
Jan.-Feb. 

Jan.-Feb. 

Jan.-Feb. 
Jan.-Feb. 

Pear 

Bartlett 
Bosc 
Cornice 
Winter  Nelis 

Yellow,  typical  "pear  shape" 
Elongated,  russet,  highest  quality 
Yellow  skin,  white  flesh 
Russet,  rich  flavor 

July-Aug. 
October 
October 
November 

Eating  fresh,  canning  and  dry 
Eating  fresh 
Eating  fresh 
Eating,  baking 

Can  be  kept  in  the  cellar  until  nearly 
all  other  fruits  are  gone 

Persimmon 

Hachiya 

Fuyu 

Largest  size,  deep  orange  color,  conical, 

seedless,  finest  quality 
Round,  good  size,  non-astringent 

Nov  .-Jan. 
Nov.-Jan. 

Eating  fresh  and  dessert.    Decora- 
tion 

Will  remain  on  trees  until  January 

Jan.-Feb. 
Jan.-Feb. 

Plums 

Climax 
Satsuma 
Washington 
Damson 

Heart  shape,  red,  large,  sweet,  juicy 
Flesh  blood  red,  fruit  round 
Yellowish  green,  flesh  firm,  sweet 
Small  blue,  flesh  tart 

July  1 
August 
August 
September 

Eating  fresh 
Eating  and  canning 
Canning 
Culinary 

Jan.-Feb.    j 
Jan.-Feb. 
Jan.-Feb.     1 
Jan.-Feb.    j 

Pomegranate 

Paper  shell 
Wonderful 

Skin  pale  color,  pulp  sweet 
Fruit  beautiful  red,  very  large,   juice 
acid 

Oct.-Nov. 
Oct.-Nov. 

Eating  fresh 
Decorative  and  juice 

Jan.-Feb. 
Jan.-Feb. 

Prune 

French 
Burton 

Medium  size,  sweet,  highest  quality 
Largest  size,  fine  grained,  good  flavor 

September 
September 

Drying 

Eating  fresh,  drying 

Burton  prune  makes  excellent  dried 
product 

Jan.-Feb. 
Jan.-Feb. 

Quince 

Apple  (orange) 
Pineapple 

Medium  size,  round,  best  quality 

Largest  size,  conical 

Oct.-Dec. 
Oct.-Dec. 

Jelly  and  jams 

Jan.-Feb. 
Jan.-Feb. 

Raspberries 

Cuthbert 

Red,  best  quality  for  family  use 

June 

Dec-Mar. 
May 
June-Sept. 

Eating  fresh  and  culinary 
Culinary 

Jan.-Feb.  \ 

Rhubarb 

fiiant  Winter 

Large  stalks 

Jan.-Feb. 

Strawberries 

Banner 

Deep  red,  sweet,  flesh  firm 

Appearance     similar     to     blackberry. 
I.ar«e     Seed*  few,  fine  flavor 

Eating  and  culinary 

A  new  berry  and  one  of  the  best 

January 
January 

Youngberries 

Youngberry 

Eating  and  culinary 
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Planting  Directions 

*  I  'HE  preparation  of  the  soil  for 
■*■  planting  fruit  trees  is  an  important 
step.  Dig  the  holes  for  your  trees  amply 
large  so  that  the  roots  will  spread  out 
in  their  natural  position  when  the  tree 
is  placed  in  the  hole.  However,  before 
setting  the  tree  the  roots  should  be  care- 
fully examined  and  any  broken  or 
bruised  roots  should  be  cut  away  to  a 
smooth  surface.  If  the  nurseryman 
from  whom  you  purchased  the  trees  has 
not  already  pruned  the  top  back  ready 
For  planting,  then  by  all  means  cut 
back  at  least  one  third  of  the  top  growth 
)f  the  tree,  by  shortening  in  the  branches 
to  two  or  three  buds  and  removing  all 
but  three  or  four  side  branches.  If  the 
tree  is  of  the  whip  type,  it  should  be 
leaded  back  to  about  30  inches  above 
:he  bud.  Never  plant  a  deciduous  fruit 
tree  with  a  full  top  as  it  comes  from  the 
lursery. 

After  the  tree  has  been  pruned,  place 
t  carefully  in  the  hole  prepared  for  it 
md  fill  in  with  the  top  soil,  pulverizing 
t  thoroughly  before  placing  it  in  the 
lole.  Leave  a  basin  around  the  tree 
arge  enough  to  hold  about  fifteen  gal- 
ons  of  water.  This  basin  can  be  leveled 
)fF  after  the  water  has  seeped  in.  The 
ree  should  never  be  planted  deeper  than 
t  stood  in  the  nursery  row,  and  the  bud 
hould  be  just  about  level  with  the  top 
)f  the  ground,  but  never  deeper  than 
he  surface. 

The  trees  should  be  given  plenty  of 
vater  during  the  spring  and  summer 
nonths,  and  in  the  hot  interior  valleys 
t  is  advisable  to  dig  a  permanent  basin 
ibout  the  tree  to  insure  its  getting 
>lenty  of  water  during  the  hot  summer 
nonths.  The  basin  should  not  be  dug 
n  such  a  manner  that  the  water  will 
tand  next  to  the  bark  of  the  tree  but 
hould  be  dug  out  away  from  the  tree, 
therwise  the  bark  is  apt  to  become 
calded.  Tree  protectors  should  also  be 
sed  on  young  trees  to  prevent  sunburn 
the  bark  until  the  trees  are  large 
nough  to  provide  their  own  shade. 

Pruning 

The  winter  following  the  first  season's 
rowth,  the  branches  should  be  cut 
ack  at  least  one-half  and  thinned  out 
as  not  to  leave  more  than  four 
ranches  to  form  the  framework.  These 
lould  be  distributed  in  such  a  manner 
s  not  to  crowd  one  another  as  the  tree 
evelops.  The  second  winter,  two  or 
iree  laterals  should  be  allowed  to  re- 
tain on  each  of  these  framework 
ranches.  These  should  be  shortened 
!>mewhat.  In  pruning  the  first  two 
ears  it  is  usually  best  to  prune  to  an 
Jtside  bud  in  order  to  keep  the  head  of 
ie  tree  open.  At  the  end  of  two  years 
le  head  of  the  tree  is  practically  formed 
id  subsequent  pruning  will  depend 
rgely  on  the  variety  of  tree  and  the 

gor  of  the  growth  made. 
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Plant 

Fruit  Trees 


for 


in   Your   Yard 

Spring  Blossoms,  an  Abundant  Supply 
of  FRESH  FRUIT,  and  Summer  Shade 

Study  the  "Back  Yard  Fruit  Chart"  on  the  opposite  page.  Here 
is  a  capital  suggestion  for  garden-makers,  combining  dazzling  beauty 
with  a  bounteous  supply  of  fresh,  tree-ripened  fruit  for  your  table! 
By  judicious  selection  you  can  have  luscious,  home-grown  fruit 
almost  the  whole  year  'round,  with  gloriously  fragrant  blossoms  and 
grateful  shade  in  the  bargain! 


.25 


Special  Fruit  Tree  Offer: 

ANY  5  TREES  (as  listed  below)  postpaid  .  .  .     Z' 
Any  10  Trees  (as  listed)  postpaid $3.50 

Select  Your  Varieties  From  The  "Back  Yard  Fruit  Chart" 

MAKE  YOUR  OWN  COMBINATIONS!  You  can  have  1  tree  each 
of  any  5  (or  10)  varieties,  or  you  can  make  up  any  combination 
you  wish,  selected  from  the  classes  listed  below: 

Apples  Apricots  Cherries         Figs  Nectarines 

Peaches        Pears  Plums  Prunes       Quinces 

(Note:  Be  sure  to  indicate  Varieties  Desired,  i.  e.,  Apples:  I  "Delicious"). 

For  other  varieties,  descriptions,  and  prices,  see  our 
1933  GARDEN  BOOK.  80  pages  of  garden  informa- 
tion, FREE  on  request. 


AH  of  our  fruit  trees  are  guar- 
anteed to  be  true-to-name. 
Trees  listed  in  the  offer  above 
are  3  to  4  foot  grade. 


VISIT  US  AT  N1LES.  Make 
your  selections  from  the  West's 
most  complete  garden  assort- 
ment. Wander  through  our 
300  "living  acres,"  rest  at  his- 
toric "Old  Adobe." 


Three  Conveniently  Located  Yards: 

NILES  SACRAMENTO  MODESTO 

See  these  splendid  fruit  trees  at  our  nearest  yard,  or 

USE  THIS  COUPON— 


California  Nursery  Co. 


Established     1865 

George  C.  Roedlngi  Jr., 

I'lCsiili'nt 


NILES,  CALIFORNIA 


□  5  fruit  trees  ($2.25) 

□  10  fruit  trees  ($).50)  for  which  I  enclose  payment.    (Check  or  money 
order).    I  desire  the  following  selection; 


Please  send  me,  postpaid, 

order). 

Quantity 


Class  Variety 

(such  as:  Apple,  etc.)    (such  as:  "Delicious,   etc.) 


Name. 
City... 


Quantity  Class  Variety 

(such  as:  Applo,  etc.)    (such  as:  "Delicious."  etc.) 


.  Address 

State S1W2 
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Delphinium  Hybridum 
Sutton's  Improved 

Mixed  No.  11614 
52c.   and  32c.   a   pkl. 


SUTTON'S 

big  catalogue 
for  1933 

Ready  in  December 

You'll  never  regret  investing  50  cents  in  the 
big  200-page  Sutton  Seed  Catalogue  for  1933. 
Describes  hundreds  of  flowers,  many  exclusive 
with  Sutton,  and  all  of  the  famous  Sutton  Pedi- 
greed quality.  Four  generations  of  Suttons 
have  been  growing  and  breeding  superior  seeds 
since  1806  The  Sutton  reputation  is  world- 
wide. Flower  lovers  in  the  United  States  write 
glowing  letters  telling  of  the  wonderful  success 
they  have  had  with  these  quality  seeds.  Plant 
Sutton's  Seeds  in  your  garden  next  spring  and 
you  will  have  a  wealth  of  gorgeous  flowers  all 
summer.  Send  50  cents  for  the  big  catalogue 
today.  When  you  order  $5  worth  of  seeds  select 
50  cents  worth  additional,  free.  Fresh  stock  of 
seeds  carried  in  San  Francisco.  Call  or  write 
Sherman  T.  Blake  Co.,  240  Sacramento  St., 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Exclusive  Pacific  Coast  Agents  for 
SUTTON  &  SONS,  Ltd.,  Reading,  England, 

SUTTON'S  SEEDS 

ENGLAND'S   BEST 


um 


SEEDS 


The  1933  edition  of  Lilly's 
famous  catalog  is  now  ready — 
your  copy  is  waiting  for  you 
at  your  nearest  dealer's,  where 
Lilly's  Seeds  and  Morcrop 
Fertilizers  are  carried.  Its 
free  —  and  full  of  helpful  gar' 
den  hints. 

THE  CHAS.  H.  LILLY  CO. 

Established  i88j 
Seattle,  Wash. 


DIENER'S 

MONSTER  PETUNIAS 


Grow  these  everbloom- 
ing  prize  winners.  Largest 
and  finest  giant  Petunias 
in  the  world.  Single  $.50 
per  package;  Double  Pe- 
tunias (either  frilled  or 
smooth  petaled)  $1.00  per 
package. 

Diener's  new  giant 
white  double  Shasta 
Daisy,  most  outstanding 
1933  novelty.  Flowers 
over  five  inches  across  on 
long  stems.  Price:  $.25 
per  package. 

Dahlia  seeds.  Diener's 
giant  double,  the  world's 


Raffled  Monster  Petunia 
(Single) 


greatest  perfected,  flower  twelve  weeks  from  sowing.    Flowers 
of  enormous  size  on  perfect,  wiry  stems.    Package  $.75. 

Catalogue   of  exceptional    Gladiolus,    Petunias,    Dahlias, 
Delphinium  and  other  great  novelties,  free  on  request. 

RICHARD  DIENER,  Oxnard,  Calif. 

Plant.  Seed  and  Bulb  Grower 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  BULBS— Collection  S-25— Seven  varieties: 
6  each — Babiana  (Baboon  Flower),  Homcria,  Lapcyrousia, 
Moraca  Glaucopis  (Peacock  Iris),  Morphixia,  Spar-axis  and 
Tritomia.  Suitable  for  Rock  Garden.  $4.25  postpaid.  One-Hall 
collection  (21  bulbs)  S2.2S  postpaid;  1  each  $1.00.  8ee"80UTH 
AFRICAN  M.OWKRS"  by  Sydney  1',.  Mitchell, in  Aug.  1031 
SUNSET.    Free  list.   GORDON  AINSLEY,  Campbell,  Calif. 


Four  Good 
Garden  Books 


From  A  Sunset  Garden 

X^OR  a  long  time  we  have  been  looking 
*■  forward  to  Sydney  B.  Mitchell's  new 
garden  book.  And  now  it  is  here  on  our 
desk — an  attractive  337-page  volume 
bound  in  a  good-looking  cover  of  bright 
blue  and  printed  in  clear,  readable  type. 
Naturally,  though,  we  do  not  buy  books 
for  their  covers  or  for  their  type,  but  for 
what  the  author  has  to  say  about  his  sub- 
ject. In  this  case  the  author  is  your  old 
Sunset  garden  friend,  Mr.  Mitchell, 
and  the  subject  is  "From  A  Sunset  Gar- 
den." And  Mr.  Mitchell  has  plenty  to 
say  about  his  subject!  There  is  a  chapter 
outlining  a  one-year  and  a  ten-year  gar- 
den plan;  one  on  garden  adventures  and 
one  on  the  treatment  of  banks  and  shady 
places,  as  well  as  complete  treatises  on 
daffodils,  tulips,  iris,  dahlias,  gladiolus, 
annuals,  rock  plants,  delphiniums,  bulb 
flowers  and  other  plants  specifically 
suited  to  the  home  flower  garden.  The 
book  is  exceptionally  well  indexed,  thus 
making  it  possible  to  find  readily  the 
information  about  any  plant  discussed 
in  the  book.  Remember,  "From  a  Sun- 
set Garden"  is  a  new  book  and  not  a 
revised  edition  of  the  author's  previous 
book,  "Gardening  in  California."  "From 
a  Sunset  Garden"  is  published  by  Dou- 
bleday,  Doran  and  Company;  the  price 
is  #3;  it  may  be  ordered  through  the 
book  department  of  this  magazine. 

Western   American    Alpines 

"VyESTERN  American  Alpines," 
*  by  Ira  N.  Gabrielson  (The  Mac- 
millan  Company,  price  $3.50)  opens 
with  a  map  of  Sunset  Land  which  is 
labeled  "Land  of  the  Alpines."  Having 
shown  where  western  alpines  may  be 
found,  the  author  then  goes  on  to  list 
and  to  describe  the  hundreds  of  alpine 
plants  found  in  our  western  mountains. 
This  well-written,  well-printed  book 
strikes  us  as  being  an  excellent  guide  for 
those  who  wish  to  identify  our  native 
alpines,  particularly  with  a  view  to  using 
them  in  the  home  garden.  The  photo- 
graphs— more  than  a  hundred  of  them — 
are  remarkable  and  help  very  definitely 
to  make  such  identification  possible.  Ira 
N.  Gabrielson,  the  author  of  "Western 
American  Alpines,"  is  connected  with  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  has  spent  years  in  searching 
out  the  plant  treasures  of  our  Pacific 
Coast.  In  the  book  just  described  he 
gives  you  the  benefit  of  his  years  of 
observation.  Rock  gardeners  will  like-  it. 


The  Nursery  Manual 

f  lUITE  frequently  (but  rarely  in 
i^w  Sunset  Magazine)  you  read  of 
books  that  will  actually  save  you  money. 
"The  Nursery  Manual"  by  L.  H.  Bailey 
(The  Macmillan  Company,  price  $2.50) 
is  truly  such  a  book.  If  you  have  a  gar- 
den, large  or  small,  naturally  you  are 
interested  in  multiplying  your  plants, 
shrubs  and  trees,  and  "The  Nursery 
Manual"  tells  you  just  how  to  do  it. 
There  is  one  chapter  on  propagating 
plants  by  seeds  and  spores;  one  on  propa- 
gating by  layers  and  runners;  one  on 
separation  and  division;  one  on  growing 
by  cuttings;  and  one  on  budding  and 
grafting.  Each  of  these  methods  is  de- 
scribed accurately  and  with  easily  under- 
stood drawings  to  illustrate  difficult 
points.  Moreover,  there  is  a  long  list  of 
common  plants,  telling  just  how  each 
»  can  best  be  propagated.  In  addition  to 
telling  how  to  multiply  plants,  the  book 
describes  the  most  common  garden  prac- 
tices and  discusses  in  detail  plant  dis- 
eases and  insect  pests.  "The  Nursery 
Manual"  was  written  primarily  for  those 
who  wish  to  grow  plants  successfully 
whether  in  a  commercial  nursery  or  in 
the  home  garden.  "The  Nursery  Man- 
ual" is  not  a  new  book,  but  so  far  as  we 
know  there  has  never  been  a  better  book 
written  on  this  fascinating  subject  of 
actually  giving  birth  to  new  plants. 

The  Fragrant  Path 

"HPHE  Fragrant  Path"  by  Louise 
■*•  Beebe  Wilder  is  a  precious  book. 
It  impresses  you  immediately  as  having 
been  written  by  someone  who  loves  gar- 
dens passionately;  someone  who  has 
gardened  long  enough  to  be  philosophical 
as  well  as  technical.  The  ordinary  writei 
in  preparing  such  a  manuscript  as  this 
would  have  listed  and  described  in  a 
strictly  business-like  manner  the  vari- 
eties of  annuals,  perennials,  shrubs  and 
trees  that  should  be  grown  in  the  garden 
for  fragrance.  But  that  is  not  the  way 
Louise  Beebe  Wilder  writes.  Her  infor- 
mation is  concise  and  practical  but 
through  it  all  runs  the  golden  thread  of 
poetry,  whimsy  and  beauty — all  of  which 
makes  for  pleasant  as  well  as  for  pur- 
poseful reading.  If  you  like  flowers  and 
gardens,  you  will  like  "The  Fragrant 
Path."  If  you  are  just  passively  inter- 
ested in  gardens  and  yet  enjoy  good 
writing,  you  will  find  much  in  "  The 
Fragrant  Path"  to  please  you.  The  fol- 
lowing paragraph  gives  you  some  ides 
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Special 
CHRISTMAS  OFFER 

of 

Portland  Roses 


GOOD      ONLY      UNTIL 
DECEMBER    25th    1932 


Why  not  a  living  Christmas  present  of 
beautiful  Portland  Roses?  Never  before 
has  there  been  an  offering  like  this,  every 
rose  is  drastically  reduced.  Every  rose 
guaranteed  to  grow.     Act  quickly. 

Make  Your  Own  Selections 
Collection   No.    1      Twelve   Roses 
Priced  Separately  $8.40. 

Xmas  Offer.  .  _____ $6.00 

Collection  No.  2.     Any  Six  Roses 

Special  Xmas  Offer $3.50 

Collection  No.  3.  Any  Four  Roses 
Special  Xmas  Offer $2.50 


Check  squares  of  varieties  desired 


We  Pay  Shipping  Charges  on  Assortments 

r-\     1.  ANGELE    PERNET— Fragrant, 
—                brownish  orange  blooms,  ex- 
cellent shape 85c 

□  2.  DAINTY     BESS— Large,     soft, 

delicate  pink  blossoms 85c 

□  3.  MRS.   G.   A.   VAN  ROSSEM— 

Long  pointed  yellow  buds  of 
holly  foliage 85c 

□  4.  FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT— 

A  new  creation.    Broad  thick 
petals  1  flame  and  yellow 85c 

□  5.  DUCHESS  OF  ATHOL— Large 

buds  of  deep  bronze  tinged 
with  orange 65c 

□  6.  MRS.     BEDFORD— Buds     and 

blooms     of     bright     apricot, 
blooms  abundantly 65c 

□  7.  IMPEBIAL  POTENTATE— 

Sweepstake  of  1931  Portland 
Rose  Show  shining  rose  pink. 65c 

□  8.  EMPIRE  QUEEN— Brilliant  ce- 

rise,    blooms     continuously, 
large  foliage 65c 

□  9.  QUEEN  ALEXANDRA— Full 

blooms  of  medium  size  scar- 
let inside  yellow  outside.  .  .  .60c 

□  10.  MME.  CAROLINE  TESTOUT— 

The  world  famous  Portland 
Rose.    Large  pink 60c 

□  11.  MME.  BUTTERFLY— Light 

pink  bud,  flowers  tinted  with 
gold  near  base 60c 

□  12.  NORMAN      LAMBERT— Large 

copper    orange    buds,    beau- 
tiful glossy  foliage 60c 


MOUNTAIN  VIEW  FLORAL  NURSERIES 


341  East  72nd  St. 


Portland,  Oregon. 


Enclosed  find  $ for  which  send 

me  roses  I  have  checked  in  this  adv.  or 
the  collection  specified. 

Name 


Address 

City State. 


of  the  delightful  manner  in  which  thi  * 
book  is  written: 

"There  are  pure  white  sorts  among  my 
Violets  now,  as  well  as  various  tints  of 
mauve  and  the  deep  purple.  I  keep  an 
old  steamer  chair  in  the  tool  house  and 
when  a  mild  spell  in  March  starts  the 
Violets  to  blossoming,  I  drag  it  forth  and 
lie  by  the  hour  in  the  sunshine,  inhaling 
the  delicious  fragrance.  I  feel  sure 
Heaven  can  offer  no  greater  felicity. 
Reading  about  Violets  takes  one  into 
pleasant  and  often  eminent  company 
.  .  .  Napoleon  loved  them  and  liked  to 
find  a  bunch  of  them  on  his  desk.  They 
were  the  favorite  flowers  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. All  the  poets  sang  of  them  and  are 
still  singing.  Who  indeed  that  has  ever 
taken  pen  in  hand  (unless  it  be  some  of 
our  modern  novelists  whose  turbid  ink 
could  never  form  the  simple  word)  has 
ever  laid  it  down  finally  without  having 
mentioned  this  universally  loved  flower." 


Canape    Parade 

*  I  ''HE  most  appetizing  little  book  I 
-*-  have  seen  is  "Canape  Parade," 
which  contains  exactly  105  brief,  easily 
followed  directions  for  preparing  hors 
d'oeuvres  of  all  varieties. 

One  of  the  features  I  like  best  is  the 
grouping  of  recipes  under  the  chief  in- 
gredient of  each.  For  example,  first 
comes  "Anchovies,"  with  seven  smartly 
simple  suggestions — like  this,  for  ex- 
ample: "With  a  fork  break  up  the  yellow 
and  white  of  a  hard  boiled  egg;  mix  with 
sweet  relish  and  salad  dressing.  Chop 
flat  anchovies  in  small  pieces;  add  to 
egg  mixture.  Spread  on  thin  toast  cut 
in  cracker  size.  Garnish  with  parsley." 
Other  headings  range  through  Artichoke 
Hearts;  Antipasto;  Chipped  Beef  (five 
grand  suggestions!);  Cheese,  Stuffed 
Celery;  Japanese  Crabmeat  (six  excel- 
lent ways  of  using);  Ham;  Peanut  Butter 
(try  the  mixture  of  chopped  crystallized 
ginger  with  peanut  butter  and  salad 
dressing,  spread  on  crackers);  Salmon; 
Sardines;  Tuna  Fish;  Tongue — and  a 
number  of  others,  of  course. 

You'll  find  this  just  the  Christmas 
remembrance  for  the  person  who  "has 
everything,"  as  well  as  for  the  housewife 
who  hasn't  quite  everything,  but  loves 
to  entertain  nicely — and  the  price  is  just 
fifty  cents! 

The  little  book  is  nicely  printed  on 
heavy  paper,  illustrated  with  cunning 
drawings.  You  may  have  your  choice 
of  color  for  the  covers:  green,  red,  silver, 
orange,  or  yellow.  The  silver  is  espe- 
cially nice.  Each  book  comes  enclosed  in 
a  neat  cellophane  envelope. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  order  this  little 
book  for  you.  Simply  send  fifty  cents 
for  each  copy  to  Sunset  Magazine,  San 
Francisco.  Please  specify  color  of  cover 
you  would  like. — G.  A.  C. 


a  box  of 

BULBS 

CHRISTMAS 


EACH  BOX  includes  6  tulips, 
2  hyacinths,  12  Ireesias,  3  daf- 
fodils, 3  narcissus,  1  Regale 
lily,  6  Dutch  iris  or  baby  glad- 
iolus. 

A  $2.00  value  prepaid  for 

Other  boxes  $2.50,  $3.50, 
$5.00.  Special  bores  of  your 
own  assortment  made  up  on 
order. 


Imagine  YOURSELF  receiving  a 
beautiful  bulb  garden  as  a  Yuletide 
token.  Then  imagine,  each  month 
as  the  tiny  shoots  appear  and  the 
plants'-0  nally  burst  into  bloom,  re- 
membering the  person  who  thought 
of  you  in  so  kindly  a  fashion.  In  just 
this  way,  your  friends  will  think  of 
you  when  your  Christmas  gift  is  one 
of  these  boxes  of  bulbs. 

Boxes  are  handsomely  wrapped  with  cello- 
phane and  ribbon.  They  look  as  beautiful 
as  the  flowers  will  be.  A  Christmas  card 
with  your  name  included,  if  you  wish. 


im 


SEEDS. ...127  Varieties   in 

5c  Packets. 

300  varieties  Flower  Seeds,  in- 
cluding Bodger's  Gold  Medal 
Zinnias — Burpee's  Sweet  Peas 
— Steele's  Oregon  Mammoth  Pansies — Lilly's 
Northern  Grown  Vegetables.  Lilly's  Seeds  g_rown 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  are  "Best  for  the  West." 

The  fertilizer  with 
a    humus    base — 
organic  content 
improves  soil  condition     rich  in  plant  fooJ—  use 
only  two-thirds  U  much  as  othei  fertilizer.  Special 

safe  on  Morcrop  during  month  oi  December.  Send 
for  prices.  


MORCROP 


SEND  COUPON  NOW 


ANSEL    w. 

R    O     BISON 

40  O'Farrel!  St.,  San  Pi  in 

I  enclose  $ (or  which   send  spc.  il  1 

Christmas  box  of  bulbs  to 

Name 

Address 

City  and  State 

(List  othei  names  on  margin  ol  a  J) 

My  name  and  address  is 

Name 

Address 

City  and  Statb 

Send  your  ■ — . 

Monthly  Bulletin     1—1 
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Adios 


'  I  ''HE  other  day  one  of  our  subscribers  wrote  us:  "I'm 
-"-  sending  you  my  dollar  because  I  like  your  magazine.  It 
comes  into  our  house  like  a  whiff  of  fresh  air."  That  remark 
made  us  very,  very  happy  because  we  editors  do  try  earnestly 
to  crowd  each  issue  of  Sunset  full  to  the  brim  with  fresh, 
inspiring,  western  ideas  that  you  could  not  possibly  find  in 
other  publications.  For  instance,  where  but  in  Sunset  would 
you  read  of  using  cherimoya  and  such  from  your  garden 
for  Christmas  decoration;  suggestions  for  attracting  western 
birds  to  western  gardens;  ideas  such  as  making  portholes  in  a 
garden  wall  that  looks  to  the  sea;  recipes  for  candying  our 
own  western  fruits;  and  timely  western  garden  notes,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  dozens  of  all-western  ideas  scattered  from 
Sunset  Gold  to  Adios.  We  want  Sunset  to  come  to  you 
each  month  like  a  "whifF  of  fresh  air" — a  whiff  straight  from 
towering  mountains,  fruitful  valleys,  and  blue,  blue  Pacific. 
And  thank  you  for  opening  your  doors  to  us!  .  .  .  Next 
month  instead  of  coming  to  your  door  we  stop  at  your 
garden  gate  with  the  special  new  year  garden  number, 
packed  full  of  practical,  western  garden  information.  In  the 
rush  of  holiday  mail  don't  lose  this  valuable  guide  book  to 
better  gardening. 
*     • 

The  other  pages  of  this  December  Sunset  are  all  finished 
but  we  still  have  some  Christmas  ideas  that  must  be  worked 
in.  Here  they  are:  A  snow  man  made  of  cotton  stands  up 
just  fine  in  the  warm  California  sun  and  gives  a  smart  note 
to  the  Christmas  garden  decorations  .  .  .  Graceful  sprays 
of  pepper  berries  stuck  into  a  pot  of  ivy  make  an 
artistic    Christmas    plant  —  the  ivy  is  twined   into 


We  have  often  wondered  why  one  always  needs  to  have  a 
crying  towel  handy  while  reading  the  usual  Christmas  story, 
poem  or  editorial.  After  all,  funny  things  do  happen  at 
Christmas  just  as  they  do  every  other  day  of  the  year.  We  re- 
member once  when  the  improvised  stage  curtain  at  the 
Sunday  School  Christmas  program  fell  down,  sending  a 
dozen  half-dressed  little  "angels"  in  their  long  union  suits 
scurrying  for  shelter  behind  some  boxes.  Even  the  preacher 
grinned.  And  then  there  was  the  time  when  a  group  of  us 
sang  carols  under  an  old  curmudgeon's  window  and  had  our 
songs  literally  drowned  out  with  a  bucket  of  cold  water. 
This  year  let's  dodge  some  of  the  sad  stories,  put  aside  some 
of  our  poignant  childhood  memories,,  and  make  a  really 
merry  Christmas,  shall  we?  A  few  silly  recollections  would 
help  to  do  the  trick. 

*  • 

In  today's  mail  there  is  a  letter  from  one  in  the  business 
of  selling  homes.  He  says:  "/  consider  it  very  important  for 
a  home  owner  to  realise  the  value  of  a  good  outdoor  living  room. 
For  this  reason,  I  have  for  some  time  been  giving  each  buyer 
of  one  of  our  new  homes  a  subscription  to  your  valuable  maga- 
zine.   Good  luck  to  you!" 

*  • 

Looking  ahead  to  the  Sunsets  of  the  coming  year,  we 
cannot  help  feeling  greatly  encouraged.     Each  month  more 
and  more  western  families  are  joining  our  family  of  enthusi- 
astic subscribers.      Each  month  we  come  a  little  closer  to  our 
ideals  for  this  all-western  publication.    This  next  year  will, 
of  course,  have  its  problems  but  with  so  many  of  you 
TRIM  boosting  for  us  all  along  the  way,  Sunset  is  bound 

the  branches  from  which  the  gay  berries  hang. . . .     rqsarYOF^EWEL-     t0  8°  3nd  t0  gF°W'     In  Planning  the  issues  for  I933 

A  Christmas  pie  for  the  center  of  the  table  is       LIKE  LIGHTS;  SWING       we  have  tried  to  select  from  .our  §reat  files  of 

good  fun.    Pile  small  gifts,  to  which  have  been      A  SILVER  STAR  FROM  ITS      material,  those  articles  that  will  have  the  highest 

attached  gay  ribbons,  into  a  large,  shallow        TOPMOST  TIP,  THAT  EVERY        percentage   of  interest   for  all  of  you,  and 

pan    and    cover    entirely    with    sprigs    of      FRIEND  AND  STRANGER  MAY  BE  d         d  upon  us  to  make  these 

pan    ana    cover    entirely    witn    sprigs    or  GLADDENED  BY  THE  SIGHT  OF  YOUR      ,,        /      •  ,  £  ,   f  ,    •  •       • 

holly  and  Christmas  berries;  the  pie  is  OUTDOOR  CHRISTMAS  TREE.  SHARING  buNSETS  Just  as  nelptul,  just  as  insp.ra- 
opened  by  each  guest's  pulling  a  DOUBLES  EVERY  JOY,  AND  A  CHRISTMAS  tional,  just  as  practical  as  we  possibly 
ribbon  to  which  is  attached  his  TREE  CAN  NEVER  BE  A  SELFISH  THING  can.  Knowing,  as  we  do,  what  a 
rift  And   if  vou    feel    extra        BECAUSE  IT  IS  THE  SYMBOL  OF  LOVING  KIND-        wealth  of  good  ideas  will  be  found 

Christmassv  vou  miirht  trv  NESS>  COMMEMORATING  THE  BIRTHDAY  OF  HIM  WHO  ■  these  forthcoming  issues  we 
Christmassy,     you     might     try  opENED  HIS  HEART  TO  ALL  MANKIND.    THE  GLORIFIED  u   1    u  A\ 

winding   a    wreath   of    greens      CHRISTMAS  TREE  STANDS  SENTINEL  AT  ONE'S  GATE,  ITS      urSe   y°u   whole-heartedly    to 
into  the   spare    tire   on    the      LOVELY  FAR-SHINING  LIGHTS  DISPELLING  ALL  GLOOM  FROM      use 
rear   of  vour    automobile  ITS  ENVIRONMENT,  EVERY  SPARKLING  STRING  OF  COLORED 

o  cr^i-i/cr  co  i-n  «nMl/  LIGHTS  RADIATING  THE  SEASON'S  WISH:  MERRY  CHRISTMAS!!! 
a  greeting,  so  to  speax,  M0RE>  IT  BEARS  ITS  OWN  MESSAGE,  FOR  ALL  YEAR  IN  SUN  AND 
to     everyone     you     pass.      ST0RM>  IN  STONY  OR  FRUITFUL  SOIL  IT  HAS  THRUST  ITS  ROOTS 

DEEPER 
^  AND 

^  FLUNG 

ITS 

BRANCHES 

WIDER 

LIKE  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  CHRIST 

SPIRIT— WHICH    LIGHTS    THE    WORLD! 


gifts  wherever  possible. 
See  page  34  for  com- 
plete details. —  The  Editors. 


The 
Christmas  Tree 


By 

Eva  Lovel  Dunbar 
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HAVANA  oWlVEW  YORK 

via   Payyia/mxL  Cay/ial 


Four  brilliant  new  sister  liners  .  .  .  with 
;very  facility  and  comfort  to  increase 
the  pleasure  of  your  days  afloat  ...  and 
sea-speed  that  leaves  ample  leisure  for 
visits  in  seven  glamorous  foreign 
countries  en  route! 

Sail  with  the  splendid  new  Santa 
Rosa,  Santa  Paula,  Santa  Lucia  or 
Santa  Elena  I  Go  ashore — on  your  way 
:oast-to-coast — in  fascinating  Mexico, 
Guatemala,    El    Salvador,   Costa   Rica, 


Enjoy  the  gay  hospitality  of  this  airy  Club 


I'anama   and    Colombia.    Join    Grace- 

onducted   inland  excursions   through 

hiiles  of  spectacular  scenic  grandeur  to 

ruins    of    civilizations    as    ancient    as 


Egypt  and  romantic  capitals  rich  with 
the  beauty  of  old  Madrid  . . .  or,  tea  and 
dance  to  the  smartest  rhythms  of  a  real 
marimba  orchestra  in  a  palm-shadowed 
flood  of  tropic  moonlight!  Yet  with  all 
these  delightful  visits  ashore,  Grace  Line 
takes  you  from  California  to  Havana 
in   14  days — to  New   York    in    17  days. 

Fares  are  most  attractive.  For  as 
little  as  $325  you  can  enjoy  a  complete 
water-rail  cruise-tour  'Round  America, 
including  Grace  Line  to  New  York,  and 
return  home  by  rail  with  stopover 
privileges  at  points  of  interest  en  route. 
From  Havana,  return  may  be  made  via 
Florida  and  Southern  route,  at  propor- 
tionately lower  rates. 

Fortnightly  sailings  from  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Los  Angeles;  regular  service 
to  and  from  Victoria,  B.  C,  and  Seattle, 
Wash.,  beginning  with  the  new  Santa 
Rosa's  triumphant  maiden  voyage  (see 
dates  below).  Book  nt>w  for  this  gala 
voyage — cither  for  Havana  or  New  York, 
or  to  or  from  Los  Angeles  or  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  Pacific  Northwest!  Con- 
sult your  travel  agent  or  Grace  Line. 
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NEW  LINERS 


First  American  ships  having  all  outside 
staterooms  with  private  baths.  Gay, 
lavishly  equipped  Club  with  perfectly 
level  dance  floor  and  superb  orchestra. 
Single  rooms.  Douhle  rooms.  I)e  lu\c 
suites.  Controlled  ventilation  and 
temperature.  Spacious  Sports  Deck 
and  largest  outdoor  swimming  pool  on 
any  American  ship.  The  utmost  in 
speed,     beauty    and    comfort — at     no 

higher  cost  ! 

San  Francisco:    2  Pine  St.;  Los  Angeles:    548  So. 
Spring  St.;  Seattle:  Hoge  Bldg. 

MAIL  THIS   COUPON    NOW  I 


^    SANTA   ROSA    fa 

Northward  from  Los  Angeles  Dec.  13 
Northward  from  San  Francisco  Dec.  16 
Southward  from  Seattle  Dec.  20 
South  and  East  from  San  Francisco  Dec.  26 
—  From  Los  Angeles  Dec.  27 

•ail  with  the  new  SANTA    ROSA,   SANTA    PAULA,    SANTA    LUCIA  or  SANTA    ELENA! 


GRACE   LINE 

2  l*in<-  St.,  Si«n  Francisco 


S-2 


Please  send    m«-   full    i 
4    ii«-w     Grace     Liners, 


(formation  about   the 
sailing     dates,     and 


if       ili n< 


yVa/n<'_ 


A<lilrvx!>_ 
I 

City 
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RECIPES 


Ghirardelli's  Ground  Chocolate  is  equally 
useful  in  cooking  and  baking,  or  for  mak- 
ing delicious  hot  chocolate  beverage  .  .  . 
When  you  have  a  treasured  recipe  which 
calls  for  old-style  cake  or  solid  chocolate, 
use  Ghirardelli's  instead  for  more  delicate 
-flavor,  simpler  method,  and  for  economy 
.  .  .  Use  this  formula:  If  your  recipe  calls 
for  solid  chocolate,  use  !4  cup  of  Ghirar- 


delli's Ground  Chocolate  for  each"square" 
or  "ounce"  of  solid  chocolate  called  for.  If 
it  calls  for  unsweetened  chocolate,  decrease 
the  sugar  in  your  recipe  by  one  tablespoon 
for  each  ]4  cupful  of  Ghirardelli's  you  use. 
Four  tablespoons  make  a  quarter-cupful. 
Many  useful  and  delicious  chocolate  reci- 
pes in  the  Sweet  Sixteen  Recipe  Packet .  . 
Send  the  coupon  for  one  —  sent  free. 


Listen  to  the  informative, 
entertaining  Ghirardelli 
radio  programs  ...  NBC: 
Tuesdays  at  10:50  a.m.; 
Columbia -Don  Lee  Sys- 
tem: Thursdays  at  3  P.  M. 
(4  P.M.  in  MountainTime  zone) 


D.  Ghirardelli  Co., 910  North  Point  St., 
San  Francisco,  California. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me,  without  charge, 
your  famous  "Sweet  Sixteen"  Recipe  Packet. 


Na 


(please  print) 


Addresi_ 


GH I RAR  D17  MI'S  ^CHOCOLATE 
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